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FOREWORD 


This- edition of the Hindustan Year Book is the 27th 
since its publication began in 1933. It has been our 
constant endeavour to include major new features 
every year and this has been done this year also. 
Exhaustive revisions and additions have been made 
«n almost all the basic features of the book. Every 
year we try to ..produce a better book providing 
creator usefulness. 

The editor acknowledges with thanks many 
letters of useful comment of criticism and invites 
suggestions for improvement of its services to 
readers. 
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i AREA 

^ H 

India covers an area of 12,66,900 square miles. It has a land 
frontier of 9,309 miles long and a coast line of 3.535 miles. It is 
approximately thirteen times as large as United Kingdom, eight 
times the size of Japan and a seventh of U.S.S.R. It is the seventh 
largest country m the world. It extends about 2,000 miles fro$ 
north to south and about 1,500 miles from east to west. Its triangu¬ 
lar pemnsula juts into the Indian Ocean and is bounded on the south¬ 
west by the Arabian Sea and on the south-east by the Bay of Bengal 
India is bordered on the north-west by West Pakistan and on the 
north-east by China, Burma, East Pakistan, Nepal and Tibet. The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands m the Bay of Bengal and the Laccadive* 
Minicoy and Ammdivi Islands in the Arabian Sea are parts of India, 

PHYSICAL DIVISION 

India is divided into three mam topographical areas. , 

1. The Himalayan region (Mountain wall). 

2. The Indo-Gangetic plains (the Plains). 

3. The Deccan or Peninsula of the south (Peninsular region ). 

The HtotoUuynn region extends across the northern border from 

Kashmir to the Burma frontier. The Himalayas comprise a system 
of stupendous fold-mountain ranges, some of them the loftiest in the 
world j extending in the shape of a scimitar with its edge facing 
southward. This region runs for 1,500 miles from the eastern extre¬ 
mity of Assam to the western limits of Kashmir with a breadth 
varying from 150 to 200 miles South of the mountains are the 
Jndo-Gangetie plains They are about 1,600 miles long, east to weak, 
and from 150 to 200 miles broad. The plains are broken by inter¬ 
mittent low-lying mountain ranges and are watered by India's three 
mam nvers—the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Jamuna—which 
flow southward from the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal. The 
peninsular region is a table land and lies within the tiopics It is 
bounded on the three sides by mountains—on the north * by the 
Vlndhya and Satpura ranges, on the west by the Western Ghats, 
on the east by the Eastern Ghats Two coastal strips of flat land 
exist on the outer side of both Western and Eastern Ghats—the 
western coastal strip is known as the Konkan in the north and 
Malabar in the south , the eastern coastal strip is known as Cora*- 
mond&l Coast. This peninsular region is traversed by the river* 
Narmada and Tapti which flow into Arabian Sea and MahaxuuU, 
Godavari, Krishna and Kaven which flow into Bay of Bengal. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

India has a great diversity of climatic conditions. Lying largely 
within the tropics and with the great Asiatic continent to the nortiy 
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and the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean to the South, the climate 
of India is essentially the tropical monsoon type. The average 
'v annual rainfall in India is 42 inches. The areas of certain rainfall 
are West Bengal, Assam, West Malabar Coast, western slopes of the 
Ghats and the upper valley of the Narmada. The zones of uncertain 
rainfall are Uttar Pradesh, Western and Northern Rajasthan, Cen¬ 
tral Rajasthan bordering on the U. P. and large part of 
Bombay. As tropical monsoon climate prevails in most of the 
country, changes in the time or nature of the monsoons can 
vitally affect the Indian economy. There are two monsoon seasons. 
The south-west monsoon from June through September is the most 
important. It brings heavy rainfall to most of the country but only 
light showers in the central and eastern parts of the peninsula. 
The monsoon’s direction reverses in November blowing from north¬ 
east through February. The north-east monsoon provides the 
heaviest rainfall of the year to the south-eastern areas but dry 
weather everywhere. The climate is everywhere dominated by the 
seasonal rhythm of the monsoons and about 85 per cent of the rain 
comes from the south-west monsoon between June and October. 

The temperature in the north ranges from a mean of about 40 
degrees in January to 115 degrees in May. There is a cool winter 
season from November through February, a hot summer period 
from March through June and a humid rainy season from July 
through October. The plains are hot throughout most of the year. 
The temperature of the plateau is also hot and fairly constant, 
although the temperature and humidity are somewhat lower than 
the plains. 

We can divide the country into four zones according to rainfall: 
(1) Wet zone, where minimum rainfall is 100 inches. This includes 
West Bengal, Assam and Western coast strips. (2) Intermediate 
zone (zone of moderate rainfall): it includes portions of Central 
India, Himalayas to Godavari river, east-coast of the peninsula and 
eastern side of the Western Ghat and up to Baroda, where rainfall 
is between 40 inches and 80 inches. (3) Dry zone , where rainfall 
is less than 40 inches. (4) Desert zone % where rainfall is less than 
20 inches, i.e. t Rajasthan and East Punjab. 

SOIL OF INDIA 

About 35 per cent of the land area is fertile, well-watered and 
under cultivation. 20 to 25 per cent is left fallow or is waste land 
which can be brought under cultivation. Forests cover some 15 per 
cent of the land area. The remainder consists of deserts, semi- 
deserts and mountain ranges. 

Indian soil may be mainly classified under four different heads, 
namely, (1) alluvial 8oU , (2) black eoil t (3) red soil and (4) lat&rite 
toil. 

The alluvial soil is the most important soil and is formed by the 
silts brought by the rivers every year and deposited on their banks. 
It is very fertile and covers greater part of the northern India 
between the foot of the Himalayas and the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and extends in a narrow fringe round the coastline of the 
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peninsula. Territorially they occupy Punjab, Uttar-Pradesh, Bihaij 
West Bengal, parts of Assam and Orissa and also the coastal 
regions of Southern India. The whole of the lndo-Gangetic plain W 
comprised in this area. 

Red soils cover the whole of Madras, Mysore and south-east 
Bombay, east of Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh to Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur. Northwards the red soil extends into greater part 
of Santhal Parganas and the Birbhum district of West Bengal, the 
Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur districts of the Uttar Pradesh, the 
Bagbelkhand States of Central India, the Aravalis and the eastern 
half of Rajasthan. 

Jllarli soil 01 black cotton soil is formed by the lava of volcanic 
erupttons and i-> very suitable for cotton cultivation. The black soil 
covers guutei part of Bombay and Saurashtra, western part of 
Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Hyderabad and some parts of 
Madras State. Black cotton soil is exceedingly compact ana tenaci¬ 
ous and sticky when wet. The wafer-holding capacity of this soil 
is good. Cotton, jawar, wheat, linseed and gram are cultivated in 
these areas and the soil is rich m iron and aluminium but very poor 
In organic matter and other plant nutuents. 

Latente soil is derived by the atmospheric weathering of several 
types of rocks under monsoon conditions of alternating dry and wet 
periods. This soil is found on the summits of the hills of the Deccan, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and of the Rajmahal and Eastern 
Ghats and certain parts of Orissa, Bombay, Malabar and Assam. 

LANGUAGES 

According to the census of 1951, the total languages or dialects 
in India are S45 including 720 Indian languages spoken by less than 
a lakh persons each and 63 non-Indian languages. Some 32.4 crores 
or !‘l per cent of the population speak one of 14 languages specified 
in the Constitution. Thi« multiplicity of languages need not dismay 
any i lie, because only 12 are ol major importance. Hindi, the 
national language, is spoken by the largest number of people. Eng¬ 
lish is used m Government notices and correspondence and is widely 
undexstood in Government and business elides. The Constitution 
of India provides that English is to continue to be use<> for official 
puipo>es at least until 1965, but eventually Hindi in Devnagri script 
is to become the official language of record. 

RIVER SYSTEMS 

(1) Rivers of Northern India —These Himalayan rivers rise in 
the mountain wall or neyond it. The livers are fed with waters from 
the gradual melting of snow. They do not depend entirely for their 
waters on the monsoon rains. The Himalayan rivers have a flow 
throughout the year. 

The three greater river systems of northern India are :— (a) 
Indus river with its three tributaries Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, waters the 
Punjab. (6) The Ganges with a course of fifteen hundred miles, 
drains Himalaya's southern slopes and with its tributaries, Jamuna, 
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Gogra, Gondak, ChambcU, Kosi, Sone, entem Bay of Bengal 
through extensive deltas with multitude of channels; (c) The 
Brahmaputra flows down through Tibet, Assam and East Pakistan 
and discharges its floods after a course of sixteen hundred eighty 
miles into Bay of Bengal. 

(2) Rivers of Peninsular India —They are quite different from 
the rivers of the northern India. They rise in the hills of the 
plateau and they are fed only by monsoon rains. The rivers rise 
near Western Ghats, and flow towards Bay of Bengal. The most 
important are Mahanadi, Godavari, Krishna and Kavcri. In the 
north of the plateau, two important rivers, the Narmada and the 
Tapti , flow westwards. 


PORTS 

India has very few natural harbours, because it is broken by 
very few inlets of the sea ; the sea round the coast is very shallow 
and the shores are usually flat and sandy. Except Bombay, Okha 
and Cochin, all other ports in Western India coast are virtually in¬ 
accessible during the monsoon. The eastern coast of India is surf- 
bound and has no natural harbour, excepting Visakhapatnam. Cal¬ 
cutta is about 90 miles from the sea and the formation of sand banks 
in the Hooghly has made Calcutta a dangerous port. 

Six ‘major’ ports of India are—Calcutta, Visakhapatnam, Madras, 
Cochin, Bombay, Kandta. 

The principal ports of India are Bedi Bunder, Okha, Porbandar, 
Surat, Kandla, Bombay, Marmugao, Mangolore, Calicut, Cochin, 
Alleppey, Quilon, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, Negapatam, Karikal, 
Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Visakhapat¬ 
nam, Calcutta. The number of ports notified as open for traffic on 
the whole coast of India under Indian Ports Act 1908 is 226. Practi¬ 
cally all the India's foreign trade is channelled through one of the 
six main ports w r hich are under Central Government supervision. 

PEOPLE 

According to the 1951 census, India has a population of 
35,68,79,394 of whom only 17.3 per cent live in cities and towns, 
while 82.7 per cent live in villages. The rate of population increase 
is around 1 per cent a year. The life expectancy is only 32 years, 
due in large part to the high death rate among infants. 

India has 947 females for every 1,000 males. The number of 
males thus exceeds that of the females in all states except Orissa, 
Manipur, Madras, Travancore-Cochin and Kutch. The average 
density of population in India is 312 per square mile. 

The classification of population according to means of livelihood 
shows that 70 per cent of the people of the country depend on agri¬ 
culture and 30 per cent live by non-agricultural professions. Out of 100 
Indians, 47 are mainly peasant-proprietors, 9 mainly tenants, 13 land¬ 
less labourers, one a landlord or rentier, while 10 are engaged in in¬ 
dustries or other non-agricultural productions 6 in commerce, 2 in 
transport and 12 in services & miscellaneous professions. 
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Of the total population of the country, only 6.2 crores or 17.3 per 
cent live in cities and towns, while the remaining' 29.5 crores or 
82.7 per cent live in villages. There are 3,018 towns and 5,58,089 
villages in India. 73 cities in India have a population of one lakh| 
and over. 


RELIGION 

The population of India according to religion is as follows— 
Hindus 3,032 lakhs, 86 per cent ; Muslims 354 lakhs, 9.92 per cent; 
Christians 82 lakhs, 2.30 per cent; Sikhs 62 lakhs, 1.74 per cent; 
Jains 16 lakhs, 0.45 per cent; Buddhist 2 lakhs, 0.06 per cent; 
Zuroastriana 1 lakh, 0.03 per cent; other religions (tribal) 17 lakhs, 
0.47 per cent; other religions (non-tribal) 1 lakh, 0.03 per cent. 
Total 3,567 lakhs. 


INDIAN RACES 

During the British period the first official enumeration of the 
people of India was made by Sri Herbert Risley, which was an official 
pronouncement accepted very largely both in India and outside India, 
though it is now regarded as arbitrary classification based on in¬ 
sufficient data and immature science. Indian races were divided into 
seven broad groups, such as Mongoloid , Indo-Aryan, Dravidian , 
Mongolo-Dravvdian , Aryo-Dravidian, Scytho-Dravidian and Turks - 
Iranian. 

Next classification was made by Dr. J. H. Hutton in 1933 based 
on race-cum-language and culture sequence. According to this theory 
all people came to India from outside, such as— 

(1) Negritos from Africa—the oldest people to have come to 
India now surviving in the Andaman islands and in Malaya. Traces 
of them seem to occur among the Nagas in Assam and in certain 
tribes in South India. 

(2) Proto-Australoids— who came from the East Mediterra¬ 
nean area. 

(3) Early Mediterraneans —who brought earlier forms of the 

Austric speech. * 

(4) Civilised or Advanced Mediterranean —who became Dra- 
vidians in India. 

(5) Armenoids —a specialised offshoot from the standard 
Alpine stock probably came with the civilised Mediterraneans 
(Dravidians) and spoke their language. 

(6) Aljrinss —found in Gujarat and Bengal ; earlier than Vedic 
Aryans but probably speaking Aryan dialects. 

(7) Vedic Aryans or Nordics —who brought the Vedic Aryan 
(Sanskrit) speech. 

(8) Mongoloids —Not important for the greater part of India 
as they touched only the northern and eastern fringes. 

The most recent and authoritative classification has been mad# 
by Dr. B. S. Guha, Director of Anthropology, who divides the people 
of India into six main races with nine sub-types. 
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. (1) Negrito —is now almost extinct in India, a small group is 

still surviving in Andamans and its traces have been found among 
Kadars and Palayans of Cochin and Travancore Hills, Irurals of 
the Wynad, the Angami Nagas of Assam and some of the Rajmahal 
peoples like the Semangs of Malaya and the Papuans of New Guinea, 
Hill tribes of Bihar. They are related to the Asian and Oceanic 
but not to the African Negroes and Negritoes. 

(2) Proto Aufttroloids —are related genetically to the Austra¬ 
lians as well as the Europeans. They survive in a good many abori¬ 
ginal peoples of the present day India, although more or less mingled 
with other people. The majority of the tribal peoples ol' central 
and southern India belongs to this group. Throughout the greater 
part of India, the Proto-Austroloid peoples still live as the lower 
castes or sections of the Indian people. 

(3) The Mongoloid Group —is found in the mountainous zones 
of north and north-east India. This group is divided into (1) Palaeo- 
Mongoloids consisting of long headed and broad headed types. They 
form a dominant element in the tribes in Assam anil the Indo-Burmese 
frontier and among the less primitive types in Burma and in Chitta¬ 
gong ; (2) Tibeto-Mongoloids are found in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Their physical characteristics are : short and broad face with high 
cheek bones, a skin fold from the upper-eyelid covering usually the 
inner eye corner giving the eye a slit and oblique appearance, 
scanty hair on face and body and light brown skin with yellowish 
tint. 

(4) Mediterranean Group consisting of (tt) Palaeo-Mediterra- 

nean, medium statured, dark skinned and slight built, found in 
Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam tracts ; ( b ) Mediterranean, true 

European type found in the Punjab, Upper Gangetic Valley and is 
supposed to represent civilised pre-Aryan Dravidian people of 
Northern India, who contributed largely to the evolution of Hindu 
people and culture of North India ; (c) Oriental Type, sometimes 
called Semitic or Jewish, found in the Punjab, in Sind, in Rajputana, 
in western U.P. and in some other parts of India. 

(5) Western Brachgcephah consisting of (a) Alpinoid, (b) 
Dinarik and (c) Armenoid. They seem to have evolved in the 
Central Asian mountain regions and both Alpine and Dinarik varie¬ 
ties appear to have spread over the greater part of India, i.e., Bengal, 
Orissa, Kathiawar, Kannada and Tamil countries, Gujarat, West 
coast of India excepting Malabar. The Parsis of Bombay are allied 
to Armenoids. 

(6) Nordics are the Aryan speaking group of India who are 
responsible for India’s Hindu civilization and seem to have come 
from the Eurasian steppe lands and entered India during the second 
half of the second millennium B.C. The Nordic elements are strong 
in North-West Frontier of India, in the south of Hindu-Kush range. 
Nordic elements are present in mixed form in Punjab, Rajputana, 
Upper Ganges Valley. They are also found among higher castes 
•nd groups and also Nordic type predominates in certain sections in 
India. 

Lastly the author of this classification Dr. B. S. Guha has, how- 
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ever stated, “It must be clearly understood that no rigid separation 
is possible as there is considerable over-lapping of types.” 

MINERALS 

India is very rich in mineral resources. She is favoured with 
a supply of coal sufficient for its present and future industry. Coal 
reserves are estimated at 20 thousand million long tons, of which 5 
thoussind million tons are good-quality coal. More than 80 p.e. of 
India’s coal is produced in the States of Bihar and West Bengal. 
Other coal mining areas are Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Assam. Large deposits of lignites have recently been found in 
Madras coastal plain. The country has enormous resources of iron 
ore, her deposits of high grade ore being among the richest in the 
world. Ores of good quality are found in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Bombay and Mysore. 

Deposits of mica and manganese are large enough not only to 
meet present domestic requirements but also to enter significantly 
into the country’s export trade. India produces about 76 p.c. of the 
world’s total supply of mica, the principal deposits being found in 
Bihar, Rajasthan and Madras. Reserves of high grade manganese 
ore are estimated at 10 to 20 million long tons and the deposits of 
low grade ore several times larger. India’s bauxite reserves are 
estimated at 250 million tons. India also has substantial deposits 
of titanium and thorium ores, kyanite, beryllium, chrome and 
gypsum. The supplies of refractories, abrasives and limestones are 
fairly adequate. The country is, however, deficient in copper, tin, 
lead, zine, nickel, cobalt, sulphur, and above all petrolium. 

Various rock formations of India constitute a rich source of 
building materials. Rajasthan has pink marble and the Deccan ex¬ 
cellent granite. Rich deposits of white and grey marble and limes¬ 
tone occur in various parts of India. Cream and reddish brown 
sandstone is found in north India. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the major enterprise of India, providing the liveli¬ 
hood for about 70 per cent of the population. The total land avail¬ 
able for cultivation is about 358 million acres. The land available 
for cultivation per capita of population is 1.06 acres. There is hardly 
a crop of the tropical, sub-tropical or temperate zone which is not 
gTOwn in the country. Food crops occupy about 85 per cent of the 
total sown area. Rice accounts for about half of India’s cereal out¬ 
put, the other half is accounted for by a variety of grains including 
wheat, millet and barley. Of the total area under cultivation about 
17 per cent is irrigated by major and minor works, the rest being 
dependent on rainfall. Agriculture is the largest single industry in 
India and as an agricultural country she occupies a unique position 
in the world. She is the largest sugarcane producing country in the 
world. She holds virtual monopoly in lac, follows U.S.A. in cotton, 
ranks with China and Africa as one of the leading millet producing 
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countries end leads with China in the production of rice and tea. 
More than 50 per cent of the tea produced in the world comes from 
India bringing about Rs. 90 to Rs. 150 crores of India’s foreign 
exchange. 

Commercial crops form the bulk of the country’s exports. India 
is the important producer of oilseeds and vegetable oils. Among the 
other cash crops grown in India are tobacco, cotton and jute. India 
is the third largest grower of tobacco. 

ANIMALS 

Indian climatic conditions have naturally developed a great 
variety of animal life and the number of animal species found in 
India is much greater than that in Europe. 

In India, animals are chiefly seen in the valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas ( i.e . Terai Forests) extending from Kashmir to the Brahma¬ 
putra valley, on the Eastern and Western Ghats and in the jungles 
of Madhya Pradesh and Central India. There are several big game 
reserve forests in India which now preserve some rare animals of 
India. 

(1) Wild Animals—Lion is almost extinct and is now preserved 
in Gir forest of Kathiawar. Tigers are found all over India. 
Leopards (hunting leopards). Panthers, Cheetahs are common in the 
hills and plains. Elephants are found in the lower Himalayan 
valley, the Brahmaputra valley and forests of Nilgiri hills. Bears 
are available on the hills everywhere. Deer and antelopes are 
commonly seen in the plains. 

Yaks are only seen in higher Himalayas, Rhinoceros lives in 
the swamps of Assam, North Bengal, Nepal. Monkeys , Porcupines , 
Hares, wild Hogs are to be seen everywhere. 

(2) Domestic Animals — Goats, sheep, horses, ponies, asses , 
mules, bullocks, buffaloes are available here and there. Camels are 
seen in the desert districts of Rajasthan and East Punjab. 

(3) Birds — Vultures, kites, hawks, wild ducks, wild geese, pat- 
ridges, pigeons, parrots, cranes, peacocks, snipes and sand grouse 
are available everywhere. Birds in India, as in most hot countries, 
are more famous for their plumage than for their song. 

(4) Reptiles —Crocodiles are seen everywhere. The deadly 
snakes of India are Cobras , RusseVs Vipers, Kerait, Hamadryeds. 

(5) Fish —Most numerous fish are of carp family. The finest 
fish from aneler’s point is Masher found in all streams. The richest 
and tasty fish of India is hilsa. Fishing waters, river and sea, of 
Bengal and Madras are among the most extensive in the world. 

FISHERIES 

India with a coastline of 3,600 miles has a fishable area of about 
110.000 square miles. Similarly the extensive backwaters, estuaries, 
lagoons, numerous rivers, large unmber of lakhs, reservoirs, tanks, 
etc., are a rich potential of inland fisheries. India’s annual production 
of fish is estimated at one million tons, of which 70 per cent is of sea 
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and estuarine origin and the rest comes from fresh water. Average 
per capita annual consumption of fish in India is estimated at 3.98 

LIVESTOCK 

India is one of the largest livestock countries in the world. 
India has 168.9 million cattle and 44.6 million buffaloes. The poultry 
population of India is about 97.4 million according to the 1956 census. 
India has 38.7 million sheep which are an important source of wool and 
meat. India’s 158.9 million cattle constitute a fourth of the world’s 
cattle population. The most important cattle-rearing region is the 
north-west. It is a belt extending from Kathiawar through 
Rajasthan and Punjab to Kashmir. 

The chief livestock products are milk, butter, ghee, meat and 
eggs, while a proportion of hides, skins, wool, bones and horns is 
exported. The annual production of milk is 19.1 million tons and per 
capita consumption of milk and milk products has been estimated at 
5.26 oz. a day. 

Among the best cows in India are Sahiwal (Punjab) and Gir 
(Saurashtra). The important breeds of bullocks are Hansi (Punjab), 
Nell ore (Madras), Amrit Mahal (Mysore), Kavlcraj (Gujarat), 
Kavgayam (Madras), Kherigarh (U.P.), Dangi and Nimar (Bombay) 
and Marina (Punjab). Best breeds of buffaloes are Murrah (Punjab), 
Jafferhadi (Saurashtra), and Me has ana, Surati and Pandharpuri 
(Bombay). 

FORESTS 

The forests of India cover 22.1 per cent of the country’s area. 
The forests are mainly confined to the Himalayas, Vindhyas and the 
Deccan. The production of timber amounts to 2.07 million tons per 
annum at present. The other products of Indian forests are lac, 
tanning material, gums and resins and medicinal herbs, etc. 

India has been divided into three botanical areas and six pro¬ 
vinces for the proper study of vegetation of India. The three bota¬ 
nical areas are (a) Himalayayi —represents a rich, tropical tem¬ 
perate and alpine flora with forests of conifers, oaks, rhododendron? 
and a profusion of orchids, (b) Eastern —consisting of a few conifers, 
many oaks and palms with a greater preponderance of orchids and 
(c) Western which has only one conifer, few palms and very small 
orchids without any oak. 

These three areas arc divided into six botanical provinces based 
on their climate and physical characters, namely (1) Eastern Hima¬ 
laya. (2) Western Himalaya. (3> Indus plain, (4) Gangetic plain in¬ 
cluding Sunderhans, (6) Malabar and (6) Deccan—each with its 
peculiar flora. 

The forest vegetation of India is divided into five types accord¬ 
ing to the variation in climate, altitude and habitat, such as—(1) 
Evergreen , (2) Deciduous , (3) Dry, (4) Hill and (5) Tidal or Littoral. 
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GENERAL 


India is one of the largest, richest and most populous nations 
in the world. 

♦ * * * 

India is among the ten leading industrial nations of the world. 

* * * * 

Indian railway system is the largest in Asia and the fourth 
largest in the world. 

* * * * 

Land constitutes the largest portion of the natural resources of 
India. 


POPULATION 


Next to China, India is the world's most populous country. 

* * • * 

Every seventh man in the world is an Indian. 

* * * * 

India’s total population of 361.25 million (including Kashmir and 
Tribal areas of Assam) according to 1951 census, is the second highest 
in the world, China leading with a population of 463.50 million. 

* * * * 

The density of population per sq. m. in India is 312. 

* * * * 

India's population constitutes 15*1 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion of the world against China’s 19.4 per cent. 

* * * * 

There are 3,018 towns and 5,58,089 villages in India. 

* * * * 

Total land area of India is 12,66,900 sq. miles. 

* * * * 

India’s 73 cities have a population of a lakh or over. Uttar 
Pradesh has the largest number of cities—16. 

+ * * * 

82-7 per cent of the Indian population reside in villages whereas 
17‘3 per cent live in cities and towns. 

* * * * 

India has 947 females for every 1,000 males. 

* * ♦ * 

Bihar contains the largest tribal people in India next only to 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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AGRICULTURE 


India is mainly an agricultural country. It provides livelihood 
to 70 per cent of the people and accounts for nearly half of the total 
national income. 

* * * * 

India is the world’s largest producer of oilseeds and tea and 
third largest grower of tobacco. 

aft * * * 

The average holding in India is only about 5 acres. 

* * * * 

India is one of the most fertile lands in the world. But the 
average yield of every crop per acre is not only the lowest in the 

world but the figures are tragic. 

* * * * 

Indian forests cover nearly 22.1 per cent of the country’s area. 

* * * * 

India has now the largest irrigation works and the longest 

mileage of canals in the world. 

* * * * 

India now produces 7 per cent, of the world’s tobacco. 

* * * * 

India has fourth of the world’s total cattle, i.e., 158.9 
million. But India’s cattle are worst of the lot, and they are 
fit only, to produce for India the largest amount of cattle hides. The 
average yield of milk per cattle per annum is only 413 lb., which is 
the lowest in the world. 

* * * * 

The chief crops of India are rice, wheat, sugarcane, tea, cotton, 
jute, linseed, groundnut, coffee and rubber. 

* * * * 

India today is one of the largest producers of sugar, 80% of 
which is produced in the two States of U.P. and Bihar. But the per 
capita consumption of sugar in India is the lowest in the world. 

♦ * * * 

« 

India enjoys virtual monopoly of lac production in the world 
and leads the world in the production of groundnut and tea. 

* * * * 

India is the second largest producer of rice, jute, tobacco and 
cotton. 

* * • * 

More than 60 per cent of the tea grown in the world comes from 
India. 


MINERALS 

India is the second largest producer of manganese, ilmenite 
mica, magnisite and bauxite and the quality of mica is perhaps the 
best in the world. 
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India produces about 75 per cent of the world's total supply of 
mica. 

• * * * 

Indian iron ore has the highest metal content (about 56 to 70 
per cent) which makes the production cost of pig iron the lowest 
in the world. 

* * * * 

The annual consumption of salt in India is estimated at 530 lakh 
tons which means that per caoita consumption of salt is one of the 
lowest in the world. India has, however, become self-sufficient in 
salt within recent years. 

* * * * 

India produces annually about 3,60,000 ounces of gold valued at 
about Rs. 3 crores. 

* • * * 

India stands 12th among the petroleum producing countries of 
the world, and the average production per year is about 0-621 of the 
world output. 

* * * * 

India ranks seventh among the coal-producing countries of the 
world. 

* * * * 

India has no workable deposits of nickle, cobolt, tin, tungsten or 
mercury ; lead and zinc production is negligible. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIES 

India is one of the largest industrial countries of the world ; but 
industry gives occupation to oniy about 8% of the total population 
of India. 

* * * * 

India ranks fifth in the world in volume of trade. Raw mate¬ 
rials take the biggest place in the export trade, of which jute, tea, 
cotton, skin and rice form half. 

* ♦ * * 

Jute and cotton manufactures, tea, spices, vegetable oils, raw 
cotton and wool, tobacco, seeds, gums, fruits, mica and manganese 
have constituted the bulk of the country's export trade in recent years. 

♦ * * * 

Cotton and jute manufacturing are the two largest industrial 
activities of India. 

* * * * 

Indian film industry is the third largest in the world. 

* • • # 
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Indian textile industry is the leading industry of India. India’s 
tea, sugar, match and vegetable oil industry are among the biggest 
in the world. 

* * * * 

Sugar takes the third place among Indian industries. 

* * 1 * * 

Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur are now the largest 
steel works in the East. 

* * * * 

Production of cement probably constitutes the second major 
heavy industry in India. 

* * * * 

Iron and Steel constitute one of India’s largest heavy industries. 

• * ♦ * 

Cotton mill industry is the country’s largest organised industry. 

PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGIENE 

It is estimated that nearly 25 lakh people suffer from tuberculo¬ 
sis and about 5 lakhs die of it annually. 

* * * * 

The birth Tate, death rate and infant mortality in India are res¬ 
pectively 24.8 (1952), 13.4 (1954) and 116 (1952) per 1000. 

* * * * 

Fever accounts for the highest number of deaths in India. 

* * * * 

The average expectation of life in India is 32 (1964). 

* * * * 

Over two lakh people die of cancer annually in India. 

* * * * 

• 

Malaria still continues to take the largest toll of human lives. 
It has been estimated that at least 100 million persons in the whole 
of India suffer from malaria every year. The annual mortality on 
this account is probably of the order of 1—14 million. 
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STATES & TERRITORIES OF INDIA 


States 

Population * 

State 8 

Population 

Bombay 

48,265,150 

Mysore 

19,401,612 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

26,095,680 

Bihar 

38,827,517 

Rajasthan 

15,946,781 

Orissa 

14,645,946 

Uttar Pradesh 

63,215,742 

Madias 

29,974,936 

Andhra 

81,269,815 

Punjab 

16,134,890 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4,400,000 

West Bengal 

26,258,647 

Assam 

9,043,707 

Kerala 

13,549,118 

Territories 


Territories 


Himachal Pradesh 

1,109,466 

Laccadive, Minicoy & 


Manipur 

577,635 

Amindivi Islands 

21,035 

Tripura 

639,029 

North-East Frontier 

• • 

Andaman & Nicobar 


Agency 


Islands 

30,971 

Naga Hills Tuensang 

• • 

Delhi 

1,744,072 

Area 




Pondicherry 

317,163 


CITIES OF INDIA 


Andhra 

Hyderabad 10,85,722 
Vijayawada 1,61,198 
Warangal 1,33,130 
Guntur .. 1,25,255 

Visakhapat- 
nam .. 1,08,042 

Rajahmun- 
dry .. 1,05,276 

Bihar 

Patna .. 2,83,479 

Jamshedpur 2,18,162 
Gaya .. 1,33,700 

Bhagalpur 1,14,530 
Ranchi .. 1,06,849 

Bombay 

Bombay 

(Greater) 28,39,270 
Ahmedabad 7,88,333 
Poona .. 4,80,982 

Nagpur 4,49,099 

Sholapur 2,66,050 


Surat .. 2,23,182 
Baroda .. 2,11,407 
Kolhapur 1,36,835 
Bhavnagar 1,37,951 
Rajkot 1,32,069 

Jamnagar 1,04,419 

Madhya Pradesh 

Jabalpur 2,56,998 
Bhopal 1,02,633 
Indore 3,10,859 

Gwalior 2,41,577 
Ujjain 1,29,817 

Madras 

Madras 14,16,057 
Madurai 8,61,781 
Tiruchira- 

palli 2,18,921 
Salem .. 2,02,335 
Coimbatore 1,97,755 
Kozhikode 1,58,724 
Vellore 1,06,024 
Tanjore 1,00.680 


Orissa 

Cuttack 1,02,505 

Punjab 

Amritsar 3,26,747 

Jullundur 1,68,816 

Ludhiana 1,63,795 

Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur 7,06,383 

Lucknow 4,96,861 

Agra 3,75,665 

Banaras 3,56,777 

Allahabad 3,32,295 

Meerut 2,33,183 

Bareilly 2,08,083 

Moradabad 1,61,854 

Saharanpur 1,48,435 

Dehra Dun 1,44,216 

Aligarh 1,41,618 

Rampur 1,34,277 

Gorakpur 1,32,436 

Jhansi 1,27,365 


'Approximate 
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West Bengal 
Calcutta 

(Greater) 45,78,071 
Calcutta 

City 25,48,677 

Howrah 4,33,630 
Bhatpara 1,34,916 
Kharagpur 1,29,636 
Garden 

Reach 1,09,160 
Behala 1,04,056 

Tollyganj 1,49,317 


Bangalore 
Mysore 
Kolar Gold 
Fields 
Hubli 
Mangalore 


Mysore Jodhpur 1,80,717 

lore 7,78,977 Bikaner U7 ’ 118 

3 2,44,323 

Gold Kerala 

Is 1,59,084 

1,29,609 Trivandrum 1,86,931 

lore 1,17,083 Alleppey 1,16,278 


Rajasthan 


Delhi 


Jaipur 

Ajmer 


2,91,130 Delhi 9,14,790 

1,96,633 New Delhi 2,76,314 


HILL STATIONS 


Almora (U.P.) 
Bangalore (Mysore) 
Bhowali (U.P.) 
Cherrapunji (Assam) 
Coonoor (Madras) 
Dalhousie (Punjab) 
Darjeeling (W. Bengal) 
Gulmarg (Kashmir) 
Kalimpong (W. Bengal) 
Kasauli (Punjab) 
Kdaikanal (Madras) 
Kulu Valley (Punjab) 


Above sea 
level (ft.) 
.. 6,400 

.. 3,000 

.. 6,600 
4,455 
.. 6,740 

.. 7,867 
\ 7,168 

.. 8,700 

> 3,933 

.. 6,200 

.. 7,000 

.. 4,700 


Above sea 
level (ft.) 

Lansdowne (U. P. ) .. 6,060 

Mahabaleshwar (Bombay) 4,500 


Matheran (Bombay) 
Mount Abu (Bombay) 
Mussoorie (U.P.) 
Nainital (U.P.) 
Ootacarnund (Madras) 
Panchmarhi (M.P.) 
Kanikhet (U.P.) 
Ranchi (Bihar) 
Shillong (Assam) 
Simla (Punjab) 
Chakrata (U.P.) 


INDIAN BRIDGES 


feet 

Sone Bridge .. 10,052 

Godavari Bridge .. 9,096 

Mahanadi Bridge .. 6,912 

Vivekananda Bridge .. 2,610 
Howrah Bridge* (1943) 2,150 

Jubilee Bridge (Naihati) 1,213 
Meghna Bridge .. 1,213 

Dufferin Bridge (Banaras, 

1887) .. .. 3,578 

Curzon Bridge (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1905) .. .. 3,200 

Tapti Bridge (1872) .. 2,666 

Izat Bridge (Allahabad, 

1912) .. .. 6,830 


Naini Bridge (1865, 
Allahabad) 

Jumna Bridge (1866, 
Delhi) 

Malaviya Bridge (1887, 
Banaras) 

Sutlej Bridge 
Alexandra Bridge 
(Chenab) 

Narbada Bridge (1881) 
Hooghly Bridge 
Ravi Bridge (Pathankot- 
Jammu) 

Ganga Bridge (Mokameh)f 


2,650 

4.500 
6,680 
6,300 

7.500 

4.500 
6,000 
2,fOQ 
4,980 
7,235 
6,900 


feet 

3,235 

2,640 


4,210 

9,088 

4,687 

1,218 

2,800 

0,000 


• L«rs«*t cantilever span bridge in India and the third largest cantilever bridge 
in the world. 

t Under construction. 
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NATIONAL PARKS & GAME SANCTUARIES 


Hazaribagh National Park 
(Bihar). 

Shivapuri National Park (Ma¬ 
dhya Bharat). 

Jaldapara Game Sanctuary (W. 
Bengal) mainly for rhino & 
buffalo. 

Wild Life Sanctuary, Garumara 
(Jalpaiguri, W. Bengal). 

Bandipur Game Sanctuary, 48 m. 
from Mysore. 

Pariyar Wild-life Sanctuary, 
Travancore. 

Sonai-Rupa Game Sanctuary, 
Darrang (Assam). 


Ramganga National Park, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Kanheri National Park, Kanheri 
Valley, Bombay. 

Mudumalai Game Sanctuary, 
Nilgiri. Madras. 

Tirap Frontier Tract National 

Park, Assam. 

Praba Buffalo Sanctuary, N. 

Lakhimpur (Assam). 

Orang & Laokhowa Reserves 
(Darrang & Nowgong). 

Manas Game Sanctuary, Kaxnrup 
(Assam). 

Khiziranga Game Sanctuary, 
Sibsagar (Assam). 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS OF HIMALAYAS 


Everest 

Height 

29,016 

Climbed on 
May, 1953 

Expedition 

British 

K* 

28,250 

July, 1954 

Italian 

Kanchenjunga 

28,146 

May, 1956 

British 

Lhotse 

27,890 

May, 1956 

Swiss 

Makalu 

27,824 

May, 1955 

French 

Cho Oyu 

26,967 

Oct., 1954 

Austrian 

Annapurna 

26,926 

June, 1960 

French 

Dhawalgiri 

26,795 

Unclimbed 

• • • • 

Mansalu 

26,656 

May, 1956 

Japanese 

Nanga Parvat 

26,029 

July, 1955 

Austrian- 

ATTEMPTS ON 

EVEREST 

German 


1920— Permission given by Dalai 
Lama to climb Everest from 
Tibetan side 

1921— 1st Expedition under Lt. 
Col. Howard Bury, reached 
North Col. for the first time 

1922— Expedition under J. G. 

Bruce 27,300 

1924—Exp. under Gen. Bruce 
and afterwards Norton* 28,150 

1933— Expedition under Hugh 

Rottlege 28,150 

1934— M. Wilson’s lone attempt 
in which he lost his life. 

1936—Eric Ship ton’s reconnais- 
ance expedition only 


1936—Exp. by Hugh Ruttlege 
given up due to bad weather. 

1938—Light mobile expedition 
by Tilman given up for atro¬ 
cious weather 

1951— Reconnaisance expedition 
by Shipton to discover route 
from South Col. from the head 
of CWM through Nepal 

1952— Swiss Expedition by Dr. 
Wyss Dunant (reached by 
Lambert & Tensing) 28,215 

1952—2nd Swiss Exp. by Che- 
valley (post-monsoon) 26,686 
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1953-—British Exp. by Col. John 1956—Swiss Exp. reaches Eve- 
Hunt reaches Everest on rest twice, on 23rd May and on 
29-6-53 (reached by Tensing 24th May. 
and Hillary) 29,015 


ATTEMPTS ON KANCHENJUNGA, 28,146 ft. 


A. Crowley 
E. P. Parmer .. 
Paul Bauar 
J. Dyhrenforth .. 


1905 Br. Expedition led by Dr. 

1929 Charles Evans reached 

1929 the summit .. 1955 

1930 


CONQUEST OF MAJOR HIMALAYAN PEAKS 


Trisul by Longst a ff 
(1907) .. 23,406 

Do. by Oliver & K. 

Singh (1933) 

Do. by Indian Expe¬ 
dition (1951) 

Jorutong Peak by Prof. 

Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 24,472 

Kabru by W. W. Graham, 1883 
Annapurna by French 
Expedition, leader M. 

Hertzog (1950) .. 26,926 

Tvrich Mir by Nor- 
w e g i a n Expedition 
(I960) .. .. 25,263 

Satopanth by Roch & 

Sutter (1947) .. 23,240 

Ramthang Peak by Prof. 
Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 23,200 

Mvkut Parbat by A. E. 
Riddiford (1951) .. 23,760 

Mount Kamct by F. S. 

Smythe (1931) .. 25,447 

Nanda Devi by Tilman 
& Odell (1936) .. 26,645 

Dunagiri by A. Roch 
0939) .. .. 23,772 


Kedamath by Roch & 

Sutter (1947) .. 22,772 

Bandar Punch by J. T. 

M. Gibson (1960) .. 20,720 

Panch Chuli Peak by P. 

Nikore (1953) .. 22,650 

Makalu by French Ex¬ 
pedition led by J. Franco 27,824 
K* (Godwin Austen) by 
Italians (1964) .. 28,250 

Mt. Cho-Oyu in Nepalese 
Himalayas by Austrian 
Expedition (1955) .. 26,876 

Nanga Parvat by Ger¬ 
man Aust., Exp. (1953) 26,029 

Mt. Nunkun in Jammu 
& Kashmir by French 
Exp. (1953) .. 23,410 

Mansalu by Japanese 
Expedition (1956) .. 26,456 

Makalu by French Expe¬ 
dition, (1955) .. 27,824 

Kanchcnjunga by British 
Expedition (1955) .. 28,146 

Mt. Lhotse by Swiss Ex¬ 
pedition (1956) .. 27,970 

Mt. Cho-Oyu by Indian 
Expedition (1958) .. 26,876 


HIGHEST INDIAN STRUCTURES 

feet feet 

• Kutub Minar .. .. 238 fVictoria Memorial .. 182 

Tower of Victory, Chitore 122 Ochterloney Monument, Cal. 162 


• 379 steps. 

t from ground level to the base of the victory figure. 
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4 minarets of Taj (each) 137 Buland Darwaja (Fateh- 

Taj Mahal .. .. 178 pur Sikri) .. .. 176 

Char Miner (Hyderabad) 186 Rajabai Tower (Univer- 

Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) .. 198 sity), Bombay .. 260 

Gopuram of Madurai Calcutta High Court .. 180 

Temple (Largest one) .. 152 


OLD & NEW NAMES OF PLACES 


Old Names 
Calicut • • 

Cawnpur 
Bilsa (Bhopal) 
Muttra • • 

Benares 
United Pro¬ 
vinces 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces 

Hyderabad & 
Andhra 
Travancore- 
Cochin 
Amraoti 
Cocanada 
Conjeeveram 
Ellichpur (M.P.) 
Ellore 
Jubbulpur 
Mandi Phul 
(Pepsu) 
Masulipatam 
Mayaveram 
(Madras) 


New Nwmee 

Kozhikode 

Kanpur 

Biiiisa 

Mathura 

Varanasi 

Uttar Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 

Kerala 
Amaravati 
Kakinada 
Kancheepuraxa 
Achalpur 
Eluru 
Jabalpur 

Pool (Mandi) 
Bandar 

Mayuram 


Old Names 
Ajmere-Mer- 
wara 

Vizagapatnam 

Trichinopoly 

Bezwada 

Ganges 

Madura 

Banaras 

Shiyali 

Ramnad 

(Madras) 

Sadulgarh 

(Rajasthan) 

Saugor 

Tinnevelly 

Tiruvadi 

(Madras) 

Mau (Jhansi) 
Mau (U.P.) .. 

Chitaldurg 

Deoria 

Tanjore 

Chitor 

Navnagar 


New Names 
Ajmer 

Vis&khapatnam 

Tiruchirapally 

Vijayawada 

Ganga 

Madurai 

Varanasi 

Shirkali 

Ramanathapu- 

ram 

Hanumangarb 

Sagar 

Tirunelveli 

Tiruvaiyaru 
Mau Rampur 
Maunath 
Bhanjan 
Chitra Durga 
Krishnagarh 
Thanjavur 
Chitorgarh 
Jamnagar 


INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


A. Carsetji. 

S. Ramanujam. 
J. C. Bose. 
Megnad Saha. 
C. V. Raman. 


Birbal Sahani. 

K. S. Krishnan. 

S. Bhatnagar. 

II. J. Bhabha. 

S. Chandrasekhar. 


P. C. Mahalanobis. 

D. N. Wadia (1957) 
S. N. Bose (1958) 

Dr. S. K. Mittra C58) 


INDIANS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

Sir Muncherjee Bhowanagree Lord Sinha of Raipur (House of 
(Conservative). Lords). 

Dadahhai Naoroji (Liberal). Lord Sinha, Second Baron of 
Sapurji Saklatvala (Communist). Raipur (House of Lords). 
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INDIAN PRIVY COUNCILLORS 


Syed Ameer Ali. 

Sir B. C. Mitter. 

1921—V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
1926—Lord Sinha. 

1930— Sir D. F. Mulla. 

1931— Sir ShadilaL 


1934—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
1934—H. H. The Aga 
1936—Sir Akbar HydarL 
1939—Dr. M. R. Jayakar. 

1941—Sir C. Madhavan Nair. 


INDIAN PEERS OF THE BRITISH REALM 

Sinha, Aroon Kumar (b. 1887). 

Iieir —Hon’ble Sudhindra Sinha (b. 1921). 

INDIAN MEMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
Dilip Sing Saund (Democrat) 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 

1913—Rabindranath Tagore, 1930—Sir C. V. Raman, 

( Literature ). {Physics). 

LENIN PEACE PRIZE 

1952 .. Dr. Safiuddin Kitchlu 

1953 .. Major-General S. S. Sokhey 

1958 .. Sir C. V. Raman 

BHARAT RATNA 

(The highest award of the Indian Union for exceptional work 
in the advancement of art, literature and science and in recognition 
of public service of the highest order). 

1954 C. Rajagopalachari 1955 Bhagwan Das 

», S. Radhakrishnan „ M. Visvesvaraya 

>9 C. V. Raman „ Jawaharlal Nehru 

1957 Gobind Ballabh Pant 

1958 D. K. Karve. 


PADMA VIBHUSHAN 


(The award for exceptional and distinguished service in any 
field, including service rendered by the Government Servants ). 


1954 B. G. Kher 
„ V. K. Krishna Menon 
„ Nandalal Bose 

1954 S. N. Bose 

„ Zakir Hussain 

1955 B. G. Karve 
„ J. R. D. Tata 


1956. Fazl Ali 

„ Sm. Jankibai Bazaz 
„ C. M. Trivedi 
1957 Sri Prakasa 
„ M. C. Setalvad 

„ G. D. Birla. 
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WINNERS OP PARAM YIR CHAKRA 

{India*8 highest military decoration ) 

Major Somnath Sharma, 4th Bn. Com. Hav-Major Piru Singh, 
Kumaon Regt. ( Posthumous ), Rajput ana Rifles, (Posthxu- 

1947. mans), 1948. 

2/Lt. R. R. Rane, Corps of Engi- L/Nk. Karam Singh, Sikh Regi- 
neers, 1948. meat, 15)48. 

Naik Jadunath Singh, Rajput 
Regiment, 1948. 


GOVERNOR-GENERALS OF INDIAN UNION 

Lord Louis Mountbatten 1947-48. 

C. Eujagopalaehari 1948-49. 


PRESIDENT OF INDIA 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad {1st term) 1950—1957 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad (2nd term ) 1957— 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF INDIA 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan ( 1st term) 1952—1957 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (2nd term) 1957— 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT 

Lok Sabha : Speakers—G. V. Mavlankar 1952-56. 

—Aaantasayanam Iyengar 1956— 
Rajya Sabha : President—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 1952— 


MILITARY CHIEFS OF INDIA AFTER INDEPENDENCE 

Army Navy 

General Sir R. M. Lockhart 1948 Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Perry 
General F. R. R. Bucher 1948. 1948 

General K. M. Cariappa 1949 Vice-Admiral C. T. M. Pizey 1951 
General Maharaj Rajendra Singji Vice-Admiral S. H. Carlill 1956-68 

1953 Vice-Admiral R. D. Katari 1958 
General S. M. Srinagesh 1955 
General Thiramaya 1957 Air 

Air Marshal R. J. Chapman 1948 
Air Marshal G. E. Gibbs 1951 
Air Marshal S. Mukherjee 1964 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 
(First Session, 1885) 


1886 Bombay—W. C. Bonnerji. 

1886 Calcutta—D. Naoroji. 

1887 Madras—B. Tyabji. 

1888 Allahabad—George Yule. 

1889 Bom.—Sir W. Wedderbum. 

1890 Calcutta—Sir P. Mehta. 

1891 Nagpur—P. Anatida Charlu. 

1892 Allahabad—W. C. Bonnerji. 

1893 Lahore—D. Naoroji. 

1894 Madras—Alfred Webb. 

1896 Poona—S. N. Banerji. 

1896 Calcutta—R. M. Sayani. 

1897 Amraoti—C. Sankaran Nair. 

1898 Madras—A. M. Bose. 

1899 Lucknow—R. C. Dutt. 

1900 Lahore— 

N. G. Chandravarkar. 

1901 Calcutta—Dinshaw Wacha. 

1902 Ahmedabad—S. N. Banerji. 

1903 Madras—Lalmohan Ghose. 

1904 Bombay—Sir H. Cotton. 

1905 Benares—G. K. Gokhale. 

1906 Calcutta—D. Naoroji. 

1907 Surat—R. B. Ghose. 

1908 Madras—R. B. Ghose. 

1909 Lahore—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 

1910 Allahabad— 

Sir W. Wedderburn. 

1911 Calcutta—Bishen N. Dar. 

1912 Patna—R. N. Mudholkar. 

1913 Karachi—Sayed Muhammad. 

1914 Madras—B. N. Bose. 

1916 Bombay—Sir S. P. Sinha. 

1916 Lucknow—A. C. Majumdar. 

1917 Calcutta—Annie Besant. 

1918 Bom. (Spl.)—Hasan Imam. 


1918 Delhi—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 

1919 Amritsar—Motilal Nehru. 

1920 Cal. (Spl.)—LalaLajpat RaL 

1920 Nagpur—C. Vijayaragha- 
vachariar. 

1921 Ahmedabad—Ajmal Khan. 

1922 Gaya—C. R. Das. 

3923 Delhi (Spl.)—A. K. Azad. 

1923 Cocanada—Mahomed Ali. 

1924 Belgaum—M. K. Gandhi. 

1925 Cawnpore—Sarojini Naidu. 

1926 Gauhati—Srinivasa Iyengar. 

1927 Madras—Dr. M. A. AnsarL 

1928 Cal.—Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

1929 Lahore—J. L. Nehru. 

1931 Karachi—Sardar V. Patel. 

1932 Delhi—Seth Ranchhodlal. 

1933 Cal.—Nellie Sen Gupta. • 

1934 Bombay—Rajendra Prasad. 

1935 Lucknow—J. L. Nehru. 

1937 Faizpur—J. L. Nehru. 

1938 Tripuri—Subhas Bose. 

1939 Subhas Bose. 

1940 Ramgarh—A. K. Azad. 

1946 J. L. Nehru. 

1946 Meerut—J. B. Kripalani. 

1947 Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

1948 Jaipur—Dr. P. Sitaramiyya. 

1950 Nasik—P. D. Tandon. 

1951 Meerut—J. L. Nehru. 

1952 Hyderabad—J. L. Nehru. 

1953 Kalyani—J. L. Nehru. 
1956-56 Avadi (60)— 

U. N. Dhebar. 

1956 Amritsar (61st)— 

U. N. Dhebar. 

1957 Gauhati (62)—U. N. Dhebar. 


INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


B C 

3000—Indus Valley civilization. 

2900 to 1500—Period of Vedic 
civilization. 

663-483—Birth and death of 
Buddha. 

640-468—Traditional dates of 
b i rt h and death of 
Mahavira. 


377—B u d d h i s t Council at 
Baisali. 

326—Alexander's invasion of 
India. 

324—Rise of Maurya dynasty. 
306—Seleucus Nicator defeated 
by Chandra Gupta 
Maurya. 

273-232—Reign of Aaoka. 
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Indian Chronology— (Contd.) 


259—M i a sionaries sent to 
foreign lands by Asoka. 

68—Beginning of Vikrama era. 

A.D. 

78—Accession of Kanishka. 

820-500—Gupta dynasty ; 

Golden Age of Indian art, 
science and literature. 

820—Accession of Samudra 

Gupta. 

880-415—Reign of Chandra gup ta 
II ( Vikramaditya). 

405-11—Fa Hien travels in 
Gupta Empire. 

450-457—Hun invasions. 

480-90—Break up of Gupta 
Empire. 

606-647—Reign of H a r s a - 
vardhan, king of N. India. 

629-645—Hiuen Tsang’s travels 
in India. 

711—Arab conquest of Sind by 
Mohammed-bin-Qasim. 

781—Yasovarman's embassy to 
China. 

785—First Parsi settlement in 
India. 

760—Gopala elected king of 
Banga-gauda (Bengal). 

1000-1026—Muslim invasions of 
India by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

1050—Atisa Dipankara sent on 
Buddhist mission to Tibet. 

1192—Defeat and death of Pri- 
thviraj, the last Rajput 
King of Delhi. 

1190-3 290 — Establishment o f 
Muslim rule in North 
India: Reign of Slave 
Kings. 

1228—Conquest of Assam by 
the Ahoms. 

1281-82—The Kutub Minar. 

1286—Death of Iltutmish—Ac¬ 
cession of Raziyya. 

1286—Foundation of Vijayana- 
gar Kingdom. 


A.D. 

1320-1414—Tughlak Sultans of 
Delhi. 

1334-3342—Iban Batuta in India. 

1347—Foundation of Bahmani 
Kingdom of Deccan. 

1398—Invasion of Timur. 

1451-1526—Lodi Sultans of Delhi. 

1469 —Birth of Guru Nanak. 

1486-1533 —Chaitanya, Saint of 
Bengal. 

1494—Foundation of Agra by 
Sikandar Lodi. 

1498—Vasco da Gama reaches 
Calicut. 

1510—Portuguese capture Goa. 

1526—Establishment of Mughal 
Empire by Babar. 

1538-1545—Reign of Sher Shah. 

1565—Battle of Talikota—over¬ 
throw of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom. 

1556-1605—Reign of Akbar. 

1564—Abolition of Jizya. 

1571—Fatehpur Sikri founded. 

1586—Annexation of Kashmir 
by Akbar. 

1597—Death of Rana Pratap. 

1600—East India Company foun¬ 
ded under Royal Charter. 

1605—Death of Akbar. 

1612—First English Factory at 
Surat. 

1627-1657—Reign of Shah Jahan. 

1627—Birth of Sivaji. 

1634— Firmav permitting the 
English to trade in Bengal. 

1658—Coronation of Aurangzeb. 

1666—Sivaji’s visit to Aurang- 
zeb’s court and his imple¬ 
ment and escape. 

1668—First French Factory at 
Surat. 

1675—Execution of Tegh Baha¬ 
dur, 10th Guru of the 
Sikhs. 

1680—Death of Sivaji. 

1686-87—Fall of the Kingdoms 
of Bijapur & Golconda. 
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Indian Chronology— (Concla.) 


1698—The English obtain Zamin- 
dari of the three villages of 
Sutanati, Kalikata and Go- 
bindapui—nucleus of Cal. 

1707—Death of Aurangzeb. 

1734—Nadir Shah sacks Delhi. 

1767—Battle of Plassey. 

1761—Third battle of Panipat. 

1766—Grant of Dewani of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar and Orissa to 
E. I. Co. 

1770—Famine of Bengal. 

1774-95—Warren Hastings—Go¬ 
vernor General of India. 

1776—Execution of Nand Kumar. 

1780—Knnjit Singh establishes a 
Sikh Empire. 

1784—Pitt's India Bill passed by 
I>r. Parliament. 

1790—Third Mysore War. 

1793—Permanent settlement of 
Bengal. 

1799—Death of Tipu Sultan. 
Partition of Mysore. 

1829—Brahmo Samaj founded by 
Raja Rammohan Roy. 

1829—Prohibition of Sati. 

1833—Death of Raja Rammohan 
Roy. 

1935—Introduction of English as 
medium of instruction. 

1 R 39 —Death of Ranjit Singh. 

1839-42—Anglo-Afgan War. 

1853— Opening of Railways and 
Telegraph. 

1854— Wood’s Despatch on Edu¬ 
cation. 

1856— Annexation of Oudh. 

1857— Indian Mutiny. 

1858— Transfer of India from 
Company to the Crown. 

1869—Birth of Mahatma Gandhi. 

1874—Great Famine of Bengal 

1876—Arya Samaj founded by 
Dayananda Saraswati 

1885—First Meeting of the In¬ 
dian National Congress. 

1905— Partition of Bengal. 

1906— Foundation of the Muslim 
League. 


1911—Partition of Bengal re¬ 
voked. 

1914—Gandhi returns to India 
from South Africa. 

1919— Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
forms ; Jalianwalabag 
massacre at Amritsar 
(13th April). 

1920— Non-Co-operation move¬ 
ment in India started. 

1925—Death of C. R. Das. 

1930- 34—C. D. Movement—1st 

session of the Round Table 
Conference. 

1931— Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 

1935—Govt, of India Act 1935. 

1937—Inauguration of Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy. Congress 
Ministries in majority of 
Provinces. 

1942— Cripps Mission—Quit In¬ 
dia Movement. 

1943— Bengal Famine. 

1946— Cabinet Mission's Plan— 
Interim Government with 
Jawaharlal Nehru as 
Prime Minister. 

1947— Partition of India—India 
becomes independent— 
Kashmir attacked by 
Pakistan. 

1948— Martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Jan. 80). 

India appeals to U.N to 
stop aggression by Pakis¬ 
tan in Kashmir* (Jan. 2). 

1949— India's new Constitution 
passed into law. 

1950— India becomes Republic 
(26th Jan.). 

1951— First Five-Year Plan 
launched. 

1951—First general election in 
independent India. 

1954—French Settlements in 

Tndia merged to India. 

1956—Indian States re-organised 
on linguestic basis. 
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NOTABLE INDIANS 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

A. M. Bose 

Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 

M. G. Ranade, Social 

Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar 

Sir J. N. Tata 

Devendranath Tagore 

W. C. Boner jee, 1st. Cong. Prest. 

P. Ananda Charlu 

Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar 

Lalmohan Ghos, Cong. Prest. 

R. C. Dutt, Congress President .. 
Girishchandra Ghosh, Dramatist 
G. K. Gokhale, statesman, founder 

of Servants of India Society .. 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 

S. Ramanujam, Mathematician .. 
Sir Rashhehari Ghose 

Ambica C. Majumdar, 

Congress President 
Aswini Kumar Dutta 
Sir N. G. Chnndavarkar 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
C. R. Das 
Sir S. N. Banerjee 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Indian Patriot .. 
Lord Sinha of Raipur 
Syed Ameer Ali 
Pt. Matila) Nehru 
J. M. Sen Gupta 
Sir Ali Imam 
V. J. Patel 
Sir Sankaran Nair 
Dr. M. A. Ansari 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee 
Sir J. C. Bose 
Sir Muhammad Iqdal 
Sir Brojcndranath Seal 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Sarojini Naidu 
Sri Aurobindo 
Sardar V. Patel 
Kristodas Pal, Politician 
Keshab Ch. Sen, 

Religious Reformer 


Born 

Died 

1856 

1920 

1847 

1906 

1845 

1901 

1833 

1904 

1839 

1904 

1817 

1905 

1844 

1906 (19 July) 

1842 

1908 

• • 

1908 

1849 

1909 

1848 (13 Aug.) 

1909 (30 Nov.) 

1843 

1911 

1866 

1916 

1845 

1915 

9 m 

1920 

1845 

1921 

1851 

1922 

1866 

1923 

1856 

1923 

1864 (29 June) 

1924 (25 May) 

1870 (6 Nov.) 

1925 (16 June) 

1848 

1926 

1873 

1925 

1866 

1928 

1863 

1928 

1849 

1929 

1861 (6 May) 

1931 (6 Feb.) 

1885 

1933 (23 July) 

1869 

1932 

• • 

1933 

• • 

1933 

1880 

1936 

1854 

1936 

1858 (30 Nov.) 

1937 (23 Nov.) 

1877 

1938 

1864 

1938 

1861 (7 May) 

1941 (7 Aug.) 

1875 

1948 

1869 (2 Oct.) 

1948 (30 Jan.) 

1879 (13 Feb.) 

1949 (1 March) 

1872 (15 Aug.) 

1950 (5 Dec.) 

1875 

1950 (15 Dec.) 

1834 

1884 

1838 

1884 
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Notable Indians— (Contd.) 


Syed Ahmed Khan 
Bipin Chandra Pal 
Dr. Shyama P. Mukerjee 
Dr. Sarat Ch. Chatterjee 
Bengali Novelist 
Srinivasa Sastri 
Dadabhai Naoroji 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
Raja Rammohan Roy 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa 
Dayanand Saraswati 
Bankim Ch. Chatterjee, 

Bengali Novelist 
Guru Nanak 

Rashhchari Bose, Famous Revo 
tiovist 

Swami Vivekananda 
Michael Madhusudhan Dutt 
Taru Dutt, Indian Poetess 
Abanindranath Tagore 
Sister Nevedita 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya 
Rajendralal Mitra, Historian 
Subhas Chandra Bose 
Surendranath Banerjee 
Ravi Varma, Famous Artist 


1817 

1898 

1855 

1932 

1901 

1953 (23 June) 

1876 (15 Sept.) 

1938 (16 Jan.) 

1869 

1946 

1825 

1917 

1820 (26 Sept.) 

1891 (29 July) 

1774 

1833 

1834 (20 Feb.) 

1886 (16 Aug.) 

1824 

1883 

1838 (26 June) 

1894 (8 April) 

1460 

1531 

1870 

1944 

1862 (12 Jan.) 

1902 (2 July) 

1824 (26 Jan.) 

1873 (29 June) 

1856 

1877 

1871 

1951 

1867 (26 Oct.) 

1911 (13 Oct.) 

1861 (26 Dec.) 

1946 (12 Nov.) 

1842 (15 Feb.) 

1891 (26 July) 

1897 (23 Jan.) 

1946 (18 Aug.) 

1848 (10 Nov.) 

1926 (6 Aug.) 

1848 (29 April) 

1906 (Sept.) 


FIRST IN INDIA 

Largest Lake —W u 1 a r Lake, Largest Cave Temple —Ellora, 
Kashmir. Hyderabad. 

Highest Peak —Nanda Devi Longest Corridor —Rajneswaram 
(25,646 feet). Temple Corridor (4,000 ft. 

Largest populated City —Greater long). 

Calcutta (45,78,071). Largest Mosque —Jumma Mas- 

Largest State —Bombay. jid, Delhi. 

Highest Waterfall —Gersoppa Longest Bridge —Sone Bridge 
Waterfall. Mysore (960 ft. (10,052 ft. long), 
high). Highest Dam —B a k h r a Dam 

Largest Forest State —Assam. (680 ft. High). 

Highest rainfall —Cherrapunji, Largest Sugar-can\e producing 

420 in. average yearly. area —Uttar Pradesh. 

Largest Delta —Sundarbans Most literate part of India — 
Delta (8,000 sq. miles). Kerala. 

Longest Cantilever Span Bridge Longest electric train service — 
—Howrah Bridge. Bombay to Poona. 
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First in India — {Coptcld.) 


Highest Gateway —Bui and Dar- 
waja (Fatehpur Sikri, 176 ft.) 

Tallest Statue —Statue of Goma- 
teswar (Mysore), 57 ft. high. 

Longest Platform —S onepur 
Platform (2,415 feet). 

Longest Road— Grand Trunk Rd. 
(1,500 miles). 

Highest Tower —Kutub Minar, 
Delhi. 

Largest Dome —Gol Gambuz, 

Bijapur. 

Largest Fair of Animals —Sone- 
pur fair. 

FIRST BEGIN*! 


Biggest Zoo — Zoological Gardena, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

Largest Museum — Indian Muse¬ 
um, Calcutta. 

Most. Populated State — Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Most-t. kiddy populated State — 
Delhi. 

Largest Tunnel —Jwahar Tunnel, 
linking Punjab and Kashmir, 
1! mile long, Asia's longest 
road tunnel. 

Longest Dam —Hirakud Dam 

NGS IN INDIA 


1825—First issue of postal stamp 
in India in Sind. 

1851—First official telegraph line 
opened for traffic between Cal¬ 
cutta and Diamond Harbour, 
October. 

1853— First Indian Railway bet¬ 
ween Bombay and Thana, 16th 
April. 

1854— -First postage stamp on all 
India basis issued on 1st Oct. 


1807-98—First electric plant in¬ 
stalled at Darjeeling. 

1911—First air-mail in India and 
the world from Bamrauli to 
Naini (Allahabad) 6 miles. 

1925—First electric train bet¬ 
ween Bombay and Kurla. 

1929—First issue of air-mail 
stamp in India and the world. 


FIRST AMONG INDIANS 


Indian Governor —Lord Sinha of 
Raipur. 

F.R.S. —A. Carsetji. 

Congress President —W. C. Bon- 
nerjee. 

Nobel Prize winner —Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

l.C.S .—Satyendranath Tagore. 

Bar-at-Law —J. M. Tagore. 

Judge, High Court —Ramaprosad 
Roy. 

Member , Viceroy's Executive 
Council —Sir S. P. Sinha. 

Member , India Council —Sir K. 
G. Gupta. 

Peer of the Br. Realm —Lord 
Sinha. 


1st Indian to stand for the mem¬ 
bership of the British Par¬ 
liament —Lai Mohon Ghosh. 

Wrangler, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity —A. M. Bose. 

1st Woman President of U.N .— 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

1st Woman Minister of the Le¬ 
gislative Assembly —Mrs. Vi¬ 
jayalakshmi Pandit, Minister 
of U.P. 

Woman G ov e rn o r —Sarojini 
Naidu. 

Woman President of the Con¬ 
gress —Mrs, Sarojini Naidu. 

1st in l.C.S. Exam .—Sir Atnl 
Chatterjee. 

Member, British Parliament — 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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First Among Indians—< Concld .) 


' Winner, Victoria Cross —Khuda- 
dad Khan. 

Member, Privy Council —Syed 
Ameer Ali. 

Member , House of Lords —Lord 
Sinha. 

Commander-in-C hie f —General 
Cariappa. 

I.M.S. —Dr. Goodeve Chuckra- 
varti. 


Woman M .A.—Chandramukhi 
Bose. 

Test cricket player —K. S. Ran- 
jitsinji. 

1st Woman Barrister —Mrs. Cor¬ 
nelia Sorabji. 

Advocate-general —Sir V. Ba- 
shyam Iyengar. 

Member of the U, S. Congress — 
D. S. Saund. 


HILL STATIONS 

Almora —in Kumaun Hills. Altitude 6,400 ft. above sea level. 
Mean annual rainfall 45.55 inches ; It is about 30 miles from Rani- 
khet and 82 miles from Kathgodam by a good motor road. From Al¬ 
mora some of the highest peaks of the western Himalayas can be 
seen against the horizon. The main attraction for hickers is the 
famous Pindari glacier. Almora to Pindari glacier is 98 miles, the 
glacier is about two miles long, 300 to 400 yards broad and 13,000 to 
14,000 ft. above sea level. The glacier which is named after the Pin¬ 
dari river is formed by the heavy snows on the peaks of Nanda Devi 
and Nanda kot. 

Bhowali —is situated at a height of about 6,600 feet, and is only 
seven miles from Nainital. Bhowali is famous for its T. B. Sanato¬ 
rium and is export centre for the famous Himalayan fruits. 

Bhimtal —Just a little over 14 miles from Nainital is Bhimtal, 
enveloping a pretty lake which provides an excellent Ashing centre. 

Bangalore —The cantonment is the largest in South India. 
Bangalore has big industries, large parks and fine public buildings. 
Altitude 3,000 ft. above sea level. 

Coonoor —on the Nilgiri Hills in the Madras State : Altitude 
6,000 ft. above sea level. Nearest railway station is Coonoor. 
It is reached from Ootacamund by rail. 

Chakrata (6,900 ft.)—is 21 miles from Mussoorie on .the hill-road 
to Simla. It is surrounded by huge forests and lovely walks. 

Cherrapv.nji —is 30 miles south of Shillong and receives more 
rainfall than any other place in the world ; the annual average being 
426 inches. The nearest railway station is Pandu ; altitude 4.455 ft. 

Nainital —is a hill sanatorium in Kumaun Hills, picturesquely 
situated on the shores of a beautiful lake. This lake has a super- 
fical area of about 120.5 acres and a mile in diameter. Altitude 6,300 
ft. It is only 22 miles from railhead at Kathgodam, which in turn 
is connected with Bareilly, Lucknow and Agra by direct train services. 
A car journey from Kathgodam to Nainital takes an hour and a half. 

Mussoorie —is a hill sanatorium, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, 22 miles from Dehra Dun, overliiking the beautiful Doon 
Valley. It is 168 miles from Delhi by a good motor road. Altitude 
6,680 ft. above sea level. Nearest railway station is Dehra Dun. 
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D harms ala —This is the headquarters of the Kangra district and 
a beautiful little hill resort in the midst of wild and picturesque 
surroundings. It is connected with the railhead at Pathankot by an 
excellent motor road (56 miles). 

Lansdoione —is situated in Garhwal about half way between 
Mussoorie and Nainital. It commands a wonderful view of snowa, 
the Badrinath block being nearest. It is reached by Northern Ry. 
from Kotdwara via Najibabad junction and there is good service of 
motor cars, a distance of 26 miles ; altitude 6,060 feet. 

Mukteshwar —A beauty spot in the Kumaun Hills. It offers a 
remarkable view of the surrounding valleys and the mountain gradu¬ 
ally rising up to their snowcapped glory. The Government of India 
Veterinary Research Institute is located here. 

Mount Abu —is reached by a good motor road from Abu Road 
railway station. The range is about 50 miles in circumference. 
The climate is very healthy and delightfully cool. The average tem¬ 
perature is 60°. Altitude 4,500 ft. above sea level. It is a place 
of pilgrimage for Jains, for here are celebrated Dilwara temples 
containing some of the finest specimens of Jain carving in India, 
whilst the temples themselves are prominent alike for their beauty 
and as typical examples of Jain architecture. 

Pindari Glacier —is famous all over the world. It is five days’ 
march from the motor-head at Almora. Situated at the heart of 
the Himalayas, the Pindari Glacier is more magnificent than Jang 
Frau of Switzerland. 

Gvlmarg —is at a distance of 30 miles from Srinagar, and is 
one of the finest pleasure resorts of Kashmir, popular for skating, 
trekking and other winter sports. 

Dalhousie —Altitude 7,867 ft. above sea level and 52 miles from 
Pathankot railway station reached by motor road. From Delhi it is 
a night’s journey. It consists of five distinct hills. The Thera Mall 
with a level circuit of 15 miles surrounding the central hillock is a 
favourite with the visitors. 

Darjeeling —Altitude, 7,168 ft. above sea level, magnificent snow 
views of Mount Everest (29,002 ft.) and Kanchenjunga (28,104 ft.), 
The minimum temperature in winter is about 30*. It is the centre 
of a large tea district. It is 369 miles from Calcutta. 

Kotagvri —is 18 miles from Ooty with an altitude of 6,600 ft. 

Kalimpong —Hill station near Darjeeling. It is also reached 
from Siliguri by motor (41 miles). 4,000 ft. high. 

Kodaikanal —A hill station in Southern India on the upper range 
of the Pulney Hills in the Madurai district. It is 7,000 ft. above the 
sea level. The nearest railway station is Kodaikanal Road. 

Ka8auli —A hill station in the Simla district, situated on 
the crest of a hill overlooking Kalka Valley and the plains of the 
Punjab, 23 miles from Kalka by motor road. For years Kasauli has 
been the centre of scientific research. It has the first Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute in India established in 1955. Later the Central Research Insti¬ 
tute for the manufacture of vaccines and sera and antidotes of snake¬ 
bite and a food laboratory were also established. 
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Kuhi & Kangra Valleys —lie at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar 
Range of the Himalayas. Kangra, Jogindernagar, Chamba, Dharm- 
sala, D&lhousie and Kuln are some of the chief holiday resorts. 
Kulu and Kangra valleys are known for their orchards and tea 
plantations. The valley is about 4,700 ft. high. The main route is 
via Patkankot. Pathankot to Kulu is a distance of 175 miles by 
motor. The valley is called the Valley of the Gods due to every 
village having its own God. 

dotacamund —is the leading hill station of South India, situated 
in the heart of Nilgiris. Altitude 7,220 ft. above sea level. Mean 
annual day temperature is 57*50°F. The place is reached from 
Madras by Blue Mountain Express upto Mettupalayam, from where 
a hill railway conveys to Ooty over a distance of 80 miles. 

Mahabalcswar —Principal hill station of the Bombay Presidency 
and summer retreat of the Bombay Government. Altitude 4,500 ft. 
above sea level. Nearest railway station is Poona, 75 miles. 

Mather an —Nearest hill station of Bombay. It is only 2,650 ft. 
high. 

Chail —lying on a ridge covered with a thick forests, Chail is 
connected with Simla by an almost best fairweather motor road. It 
is a delightful little hill station. There is a regular bus service 
between Kalka and Chail via Kandaghat. 

Pachmarhi —in Hosangabad, Madhya Pradesh, is 32 miles from 
Pipariya Station on Central Ry. The place is only two hours’ distance 
by an excellent motor road from the railway station of Pipariya. 
Pachmarhi rises 3,500 ft. above sea level. Pachmarhi derives its name 
from the “Panch marhi” or ‘five huts'—actually five caves on a 
little hillock. Hindu tradition ascribes them to be the five Pandava 
brothers who were supposed to have rested there in the course of 
their wanderings. But probably the caves were constructed in 
earlier Buddhist times. 

Ranikhet —is about 40 miles from Nainital and 52 miles from the 
railway terminus of Kathgodam. It is 6,000 ft. high. Set amidst 
pine-clad hills, it is more or less a veritable garden town and com¬ 
mands an excellent view of the snows. Its greatest attraction is the 
wonderful view it commands of the Central Himalayan range extend¬ 
ing from western Nepal to the snowy heights of Badrinath and Tehri 
Garhwal further west. 

Ranchi —Altitude 2,100 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day 
temperature is 74*9°F. Nearest railway station is Ranchi. 

Shillong —is on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Assam Government. Altitude 4,980 ft. above sea level. 
Average temperature in midsummer rarely reaches 80°F. Cherra- 
punji, 30 miles south of Shillong, holds the world record for rainfall, 
average 426 inches per annum (in 1861 the rainfall at Cherrapunji 
was 905 inches). Nearest railway station is Pandu (68 miles). 

Simla —is perched on the skirts of the lower Himalaya at a 
height of 7,235 feet. It is reached by mountain railway which 
connects Kalka and Simla. Mean temperature is 55 °F, and annual 
rainfall is 70". It is now the capital of Himachal Pradesh. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN INDIA 

Agra —Famous for Taj Mahal and Agra Fort which contain all 
the glories of Mughal Empire, such as Dewani Khas, Moti MasjUL 
Jasmine Tower, Dewani-i-am, also tomb of Akbar at Sikandra and, 
Itmud-ud-Danla. 

Amamath —Situated at a height of nearly 13,000 ft. in Kashmir 
where thousands of Hindus make pilgrimage in August. There is a 
motor service from Srinagar upto Pahalgam (7,200 ft.), 60 miles 
from Kashmir where motor road ends. The cave is about 60 ft. 
high and 60 ft. deep situated between two huge mountains known 
as Kailash and Bhaira. At the back of the cave are several ice stal¬ 
agmites in the shape of lingams —the frozen image of gods Siva, 
Parvati, Kartik and Ganesh, all self-made images of ice. 

Aurangabad —is situated 70 miles from Manmad on the Central 
Railway. It has world-renowned temples and monastic caves of 
Ellora and Ajanta. There is also the historical fort of Daulatabad, 
the Raoza which contains the tomb of the great Mughal Emperor 
Aurangazeb and the magnificent tomb of Aurangazeb’s wife, Bibi-ka- 
Muqbara, replica of the Taj Mahal of Agra. From the city of Au¬ 
rangabad all these places can be visited. 

Amritsar —is situated in the north-west of the Punjab at a dis¬ 
tance of only sixteen miles from Wagah, the outpost of the Indo- 
Pakistan border. It is famous for Sikh golden temple, the most 
sacred to the Sikhs, and the tank called the pool of immortality. 
The pool is enclosed by a wide marble-paved quadrangle 204 ft. long 
with an archway over it. In the centre of the pool is the Temple, a 
square building with marble inlaid walls and dome-shaped roof, under 
which shaded by a silken canopy lies Granth Sahib , the holy book of 
the Sikhs. It is also famous for gold and silver thread, carpets, silks 
and pashmina materials. It derived its name from the sacred tank 
on which the golden temple is situated. The town stands on the 
main route of the Northern Railway. About two furlongs from the 
Golden Temple is the world-famous Jalianwala Bagh. 

Ajmer —A city of antiquity and celebrity. Ana Sagar Lake is 
famous for its picturesque surroundings. The place is famous for 
Darga Khwaja Sahib, the tomb of the famous Muslim saint Muin-ud- 
din Chisbti. The shrine contains the large drums and candle-sticks 
taken by Akbar at the siege of Chitor and two mosques, one built by 
Akbar and the other by Shah Jahan. At seven miles’ distance, there 
is Pushkar, the most sacred lake of India. Ajmer lies on the rail¬ 
way between Delhi and Ahmedabad. 

Bijapur —is the ancient city of the famous Adil Shahi dynasty. 
It is now in ruins and the gigantic structure called the Gol Gambuz 
contains a perfect whispering gallery. 

Buddha Gaya —Seven miles from Gaya is the sacred Buddhist 
site of Buddha Gaya, where under a bodhi-tree , Buddha conquered 
Mara and attained Buddhahood. King Asoka erected a temple near 
the tree. The temple at Buddha Gaya consists of a main tower, 
raising to a height of 180 ft. in the form of a slender pyramid. 

Bhubaneswar —The new capital of Orissa State, contains the 
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famous Lingaraj Temple, Mukteswar Temple and Parasurames- 
i oar Temple, and other temples such as Bhagavati, Parvati, 
Anant Vasvdeva, etc. On the hills known as Udaigiri and Khan- 
dagiri, a few miles from Bhuvaneswar, are caves once occupied by 
Jain monks, containing remarkable carvings, the earliest of which 
date to the second century B.C. 

Banaras —Sacred city of the Hindus, contains numerous temples. 
The view of the ghats is magnificient, close by is the famous Hindu 
University. Five miles from the city is the Saranath where in the 
Mngadava or Deer Park Buddha first preached his doctrine. 

Chidambaram —It is 161 miles from Madras on the Madras- 
Trichinopoly section of south India. The place is sanctified by the 
world famous temple of Nataraja or Siva in his aspect of the 
cosmic dancer. The inner wall of the temple has four gopurams, two 
of which contain perfect sculptural representations of the 108 postures 
relating to Natya Sastra. 

Chittorqarh —Famous for the Tower of Victory —contains 
wonderful Rajput ruins. It is the old capital of Sisodhiya Rajputs, 
the proud descendants of the sun-god who were rulers of Udaipur. 
The Tower of Victory was built by Rana Kumbha in commemoration 
of his many victories over Mughal invaders. It lies on the direct 
railway route from Ratlam to Ajmer. 

Delhi —Capital of India since 1911, was the capital of seven 
Empires. Some of the famous relics are—Red Fort with Imperial 
Palace of Shah Jahan, two Audience Halls, Rangmahal, the Hamam, 
Pearl Mosque and the Mumtaz Mahal inside it, Jumma Masjid, Kutub 
Minar, Ferozabad, Indraprastha, Tuglukabad etc. Other places of 
interest are Tomb of Humayun, famous mosques and historic city 
walls. It occupies a strategic position, standing at the head of the 
plains of the Ganges and the Indus, the headquarters of all import¬ 
ant lailway lines of India. 

Fatehpur Sikri —Short distance of 24 miles from Agra, founded 
by Ah bar m A.D. 1569 in a lonely eminence on the spot where saint 
Salim Chisti foretold the birth of a son of Akbar. After Akbar’s 
death, the city was deserted within fifty years of its foundation, the 
reason being lack of water. Interesting places are : Imposing pile of 
great mosque measuring 642 ft. east and 438 ft. north »and south, 
the tomb of Saint Sheikh Salim Chisti, houses of Akbar’s wives 
Miriam and Jodhbhai. Panch Mahals —the building of five storeys, 
Hiran Minar, Buland Darwaza, the famous sand-stone chamber of 
Diwani Khas, etc. In the Pachisi Court, laid out in red sandstone 
squares, he used to play chess with the slave girls at piece. This is 
the city of sandstone, the specimen of the finest Mughal architecture. 

Gwalior —is situated 194 miles from Delhi on the Central Rail¬ 
way. It has long been famous for its grand and imposing Fort. 

Humpi (or Vijayanagar)—The ruins of this ancient city cover¬ 
ing an extent of about 10 sq. miles on the south bank of Tunga- 
bhadra river near Hospet railway station on the Guntakul-Hubli sec¬ 
tion of the Southern Railway, is a witness to the rise and fall of the 
forgotten Hindu Empire which is said to have been the finest and the 
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greatest in South India. Humpi is the ruins of Vijayanagftr, the 
ancient capital of Vijayanagar Empire. The ruins are virtually a 
vast open air museum of Hindu monuments in the Dravidian style of 
architecture. 

Hardwar —It is situated at the place where the Ganges issuer 
forth from the hills on its fertilizing career. Hari-ki-Pari is a 
place of worship, which is a footmark of Vishnu imprinted on a stone 
into the upper wall of the ghat. 

Jaipur —The most typical Hindu city built of pink stone, was 
founded in 1728 by Sawai Jai Singh II. Its avenues and boulevards 
cut each other at right angles, dividing the city into straight blocks. 
There is also the famous observatory built about 1718 by the 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. Haw a Mahal, Ram Niwas gardens , 
Albert Hall and Museum are the interesting places to visit. Seven 
miles from Jaipur is Amber, a, deserted city with an old royal palace 
overlooking the lake at the entrance to a rocky mountain gorge where 
Rajput architecture can be seen at its best. Jaipur is famous for 
brass works, stone carving, ivory and sandalwood work, etc. 

Jabalpur —616 miles from Bombay with an elevation of 1,362 
ft. The Marble Rocks are situated 33 miles from Jabalpur. These 
rocks are magnesium limestone rocks over 100 ft. high. The finest 
impression of the rocks is to be got by moonlight. 

Kavyakumari —The temple of Kanyakumari (the Virgin God¬ 
dess) is situated at Cape Comorin. It is the land’s end of India 
where Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean meet. This is 
one of the most picturesque spots of India. 

Patna —is the capital of Bihar and it spreads twelve miles along 
the Ganga. Things worth seeing at Patna are the huge beehive 
shaped Gola, 90 ft. high and 420 ft. at the base, which was built at the 
time of Warren Hastings for the granary ; Khuda Buksh Oriental 
Library is famous for its rare collection of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts ; the ancient city of Pataliputra lies buried under Patna, 
which was once the capital of Chandragupta Maurya. It was also 
the capital of Asoka. 

Madurai —was the capital of Pandiyan Kings and became 
famous in the 37th century under the Nayak kings. The huge 
temple of Madurai known as Minakshi Temple (Goddess with fish 
eyes) is the most famous of the South Indian temples and one of the 
finest edifices of Dravidian architecture. It is dedicated to Siva and 
his espouse Minakshi. The temple forms a parallelogram, 860 ft. 
by 750 ft. and is surrounded by nine gopurams one of which is 150 
ft. high. The most elaborate stone carving is found in the Hall of 
a Thousand Pillars. The other important buildings are all associat¬ 
ed with the name of Tirumala Naik whose palace is the perfect spe¬ 
cimen of secular architecture in Madras State. 

Kashmir —Altitude varies from 6,000 to 6,000 ft. Srinagar is 
the summer capital. It is 5,200 ft. with an area 11 sq. miles ; mean 
temperature in January and February is 25 °F. Srinagar is now 
reached by motor road via Pathankot. Srinagar lies along the banks 
of Jhelum which is crossed by seven bridges. Kashmir has beauti¬ 
ful Mughal gardens built by the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, such as 
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Shalimar gardens , N is hat Bag , Nasim Bag and Ckashtne Shahi. 
Following are the heights of some prominent places of Kashirin-— 
Srinagar 5,200 ft.; Gulmarg 8,700 ft.; Phalgam 7,000 ft.; Amamath 
13,000 ft. Places worth seeing in Kashmir are—Phalgam 60 miles 
from Srinagar ; Dal Lake ; Amamath—97 miles from Srinagar. 

Lucknov >—is the capital of Uttar Pradesh. The grandeur of the 
city dates from Asaf• ud-daula, the fourth Nawab. Lucknow is 
known as the city of gardens. Outstanding among its buildings are 
the great Imamhaia with a hall 162 ft. long and 54 ft. wide, the 
Husainahad Imambura, Rumi Darwaza, Chattar Manzil and the 
Wingfield Park. 

Pushkar —is famous for its lake and fair which is held in Octo- 
ber-November. The lake is regarded as most sacred in India and 
the temple of Brahma close to the lake is supposed to mark the spot 
where the incarnation of the god took place. 

A r o/fl7?(/Q---Nalanda University was founded in the epoch of the 
Gupta kings and became one of the largest universities of Asia, 
flien Tsar.g the well-known Chinese traveller who studied at the 
unnersity in the 7th century, has left glowing accounts of its acti¬ 
vities. It consisted of 10,000 scholars lodged in special hostels en¬ 
dowed by foreign kings. Instruction was provided in separate col¬ 
leges with a vast library spread over three buildings. It flourished 
for 700 years until destroyed by fire by foreign invaders in the 12th 
century A.D. 29 miles eastwards on the road from Patna stands 
Bakh‘iarpur. Here a load blanches off due south to Bihar Shariff 
tlU nnles) whence a smaller road leads to Nalanda station (6 miles). 
Prom the station the excavation site is 2 miles. Throughout the 
distance of 50 mi Km from Patna, the roads aie serviceable all the 
y**ar round. The site has been excaiated by the Archaeological De- 
pa) tment of the Government of India. 

Mahabahpuram —Also known as seven pagodas, on the coast of 
Bay of Bengal, 63 miles south of Madras. Easily accessible by 
road's, it is 18 miles from Chingleput on the Madras-Trichinopoly 
section of the Southern Railway. Monuments of Mahalipuram are 
hewn out of solid rock—such as (1) Five rathas, (2) Mahisasura 
Mandapa, (3) Krishna Mandapam, (4) Arjuna's penance. These are 
the finest specimens of rock-cut and bas relief figures in India. 

Saranulhr —is five miles outside Banaras. In the ‘Defer Park* of 
Sara noth, Gautama Buddha preached his First Seimon on Nirvana. 
The ruins of monastarios built more than 1,600 years ago draw 
Buddhist pilgrims from all over the world. Here stands the famous 
^s'»ka Pillar of polished sandstone whose lion capital was adopted 
by the Republic of India as the state emblem. The museum of 
Saranath contains may superb specimens of ancient art. 

I idalpur —is one of the most beautiful cities in India. 
The city is completely encircled by a bastioned wall to which there 
are five main gates or poles. It stands in a valley amid green hills 
on the banks of a large lake with little islands. On these rise from 
the water's edge maible palaces of pure white that glisten in the 
sunlight. 

Tvrukklukundram —This is also called the Hill of the secred kites. 

s 
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This is midway between Chingleput Railway Station and Mahabali- 
puram. There is a small shrine on a hillock, about 500 ft. high. 
Every day, just before noon, two kites considered to be sacred birds 
visit the hillock and eat from the hands of a priest. There is a belief 
that the birds are two saints who rest on their daily flight between 
Banaras and Rameswaram. 

Tiruchirapalli —Till recently known as Trichinopoly, is 213 
miles from Madras. The place has a famous rock Temple and also 
Teppakulam, a large tank with a mandapam in the middle. 

Tanjore —On the main line of the metre gauge section of the 
Southern Railway lies Tanjore, the last capital of the Chola 
Dynasty. The place is famous for its great Sri Brihadiswara 
Temple, known throughout the world for its massive architectural 
excellence. 

Rameswaram —At the extreme south-eastern limit of Indian 
peninsula stands Rameswaram where the great Rama himself is 
believed to have offered worship to Siva to expiate the sin of having 
killed in battle Ravana, the ten-headed ruler of Lanka. Rameswaram 
is little over two miles from Madurai and can be reached by a small 
branch line off Pamban, on the Dhanushkadi route. The temple of 
Sri Ramanathaswamy dates back to the 15th century. The glory 
of the temple is in its corridors. These extend to a total length of 
nearly 4,000 feet. Here the side corridors are 700 feet long and 
open into transverse gallarics as rich in design as themselves. 

ARCHITECTURAL & HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 
HINDU & BUDDHIST 

Ajanta Frescoes —Famous frescoes in the Buddhist caves of 
Ajanta, a village in Hyderabad State. It is reached by motor from 
Jalgaon Station on Western Ry.—37 miles from the station. The 
caves of Ajanta consist of 24 monasteries and 5 temples, some 
of which are 2000 years old. They are excavated on a wall of almost 
perpendicular rock, 259 ft. high, sweeping round in a hollow 
circle and extending a third of a mile from east to west. These 
caves are situated in the horse-shoe valley. Frescoes are now ranked 
among the masterpieces of the world’s art. The frescoes at Ajanta 
may be divided into narrative scenes, portraiture and decoration and 
illustrations of the life of Buddha. 

Ambar Palace —In the deserted capital of Jaipur, this Palace 
is considered to include the finest specimen of Rajput architecture. 

Barhub —Central India. The sculptures on the stone railing 
surrounding the Barhut stupa (second century B.C.) represent, with 
most careful exactitude the episodes in the life of Buddha and 
in his former lives. 

Buddhist caves at Karli —One of the most famous of rock-cut 
temples. It is the largest and the most harmonious. It dates from 
the first century B.C. It is 124 ft. long and 45 ft. wide internally. 

Bodh-Gaya Temple —The temple is built on the site of a 
shrine erected by the Emperor Asoka. It commemorates the 
moment when Gautama meditating under the trees of Bodhi attained 
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enlightenment and quality of Buddha after seven years of mental 
conflict and penance. The tower of the temple of Bodh-Gaya rises 
to the height of 180 feet. 

Black Pagoda —Close to the sea-coast, north of Puri, stands the 
700-years-old Konark temple. Legend runs that the Sun-god was 
once seen here rising out of the sea in his golden chariot. Where 
his shadow fell, devotees endeavoured to build a temple in the shape 
of the god’s chariot, complete with twenty-four wheels and seven 
horses. Though now partly in ruins, their symphony in stone still 
ranks ns one of India’s greatest architectural splendours. 24 
miles out of Puri, the road leading to Bhubaneswar, branches off at 
Pipli towards Konark, which lies 29 miles away. This road is moto- 
rar.*Se only between December and June. There is an inspection bun¬ 
galow near the temple, but no refreshments are available. 

Bt'hir Temple —known as Chenna Kesava Temple is situated 
in Mysore State. The temple is one of those exquisite specimens 
of Hoysala architecture, built 1117 years ago by the munificence of 
the Hoysala King, Vishnuvardhana. Ferguson says—‘There are 
many buildings in India which are unsurpassed for delicacy of detail 
by any in the world, but the temple of Belur surpasses even these 
for freedom of handling and richness of fancy.’ 

Chitore Fort —symbolises the spirit of bravery and heroism of 
Gobilward and Sisodia Kings of Mewar. Chitore was the capital 
of Gohilward and Sisodia King of Mewar from the 8th to the 16th 
century. The fort presents a vast panorama of temples, imposing 
palaces and towers which are now mostly in ruins. The most famous 
is the Tower of Victory which was built by Rana Kumbha to comme¬ 
morate his victory over Sultan Mohammad Khilji of Malwa in 1440. 

Dilwara Temples —Near Mount Abu, the principal hill station of 
Rajasthan are the wonderful Dilwara Temples. Five in number, 
they date from the 11th, 12th and 13th century and are built entirely 
of marble. The carvings which decorate the interior walls and 
pillars of the temples are fantastically lavish, yet the general im¬ 
pression is one of perfect harmony. The Temples are the Vimala 
Shah, built in 1032 and the temple of the two brothers Vastupala and 
Tejpala built between 1197 and 1247. 

Elephanta Caves —The Elephanta Island is about • 61 miles 
north-east of Apollo Bunder in Bombay harbour. There are seven 
caves in all, but the main cave marked No. 2 which contains the Siva 
shrine is the most important and contains the sculptured panels. The 
gront three-faced idol representing Trimurti is the most striking 
among the sculptures in the caves. 

Ellora Caves —These caves can be conveniently reached from 
Aurangabad on Western Railway and it is 71 miles from Manmad. 
The caves lie at a distance of 14 miles from Aurangabad. 
Ell ora cave temples, 34 in number are perhaps the largest and most 
varied in India. There are three classes of caves, Hindu, Buddhist 
ant! Jain. Excavated in the scarp of a large rocky plateau, they are 
remarkable memorials of these great faiths. The most marvellous 
of all is the stupendous rock-cut temple of Kailasa, elaborately 
carved inside and outside. Hewn entirely out of solid rock, with its 
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massive pillars and colonades, intricate gallaries, painted ceilings 
and huge sculptures, Kailasa is one of the world’s wonders. 

Gwalior Fort —is one of the most impressive strongholds of 
mediaeval India. The ascent to the fortress is like that of some 
fabled palace of the Arabian Nights. Of the many palaces within 
the walls, the most splendid is that of Man Singh. 

Golden Temple —At Amritsar, the famous Sikh Temple stands 
on a raised plinth, 65 ft. square in the centre of the tank and is 
surrounded by verandas. 

Gomateswara —Near the town of Sravana Belgola in the State 
of Mysore, is the giant figure of Gomateswara, the Jain sage. The 
figure is 57 ft. statue and is carved out of a single stone at the top 
of a hill. The image is probably 2,000 years old. 

Iron Pillar —Only a few yards from Katub Minar stands the 
famous Iron Pillar of Chandra Varman, the Hindu King of 
Pushkaran. It is a solid shaft of wrought iron about 36 inches in 
diameter and 23 feet 8 inches in height. Purity of iron (99.97 p.c.), 
accounts for the absence of rust despite its exposure to the sun and 
rain for over 1500 years. 

Mahabalijmram —or Seven Pagodas are situated on the south 
coast of Madras. Its temples are bas-reliefs and are cut from living 
rocks. The most famous is the ‘Descent of the Ganges’. This giant 
image dating from the seventh centuary is cut in a granite rock, 90 ft. 
long and 43 ft. high. Another famous sculpture is ‘Vishnu reclining 
on the snake Ananta’. “Arjun’s Penance,” another bas-relief is the 
largest bas-relief in the world. 

Meenakshi Temple —Madurai is remarkable for its most pictu¬ 
resque temple, the Meenakshi Temple with its magnificent Gopurams. 
The Great Temple dedicated to the Goddess Meenakshi forms a 
parallelogram, 850 ft. by 750 ft. and is surrounded by nine Gopurams, 
one of which is 150 ft. high. One of its principal structures is the 
Hall of thousand pillars in which groups of figures are carved from 
single stones. 

Savchi Tope —Famous Buddhist stupa in Bhopal, 25 miles 
from Bhopal. Stupa is a hemispherical monument of bricks or 
stones. Sanchi Stupa is one of the oldest (third-first century 
(B.C.) and best preserved Stupas of India. Stupa stands on the top 
of a small hill and enclosed by the finest and oldest stone railing 
in Tndia. The stupa is 120 ft. in diameter and 66 ft. high. The most 
striking features of the Stupa are the gates which face four cardinal 
points and measure 28 ft. 6 in. to the top of the third architecture 
and are profusely carved with scenes from Jataka stories. Near 
the Stupa is the new memorial erected to preserve the remains of 
the famous disciples of Buddha, Sariputta and Mangalana. 

Tower of Victory, Chitore —A famous Hindu monument raised 
by Rana Kumbha in 1450 to commemorate his victory over the com¬ 
bined armies of Malvva and Guzarat. It consists of nine stories and 
is 122 ft. high. 

Sirguya. Frescoes —are the earliest deteable Indian paintings. 
These are a group of Buddhist frescoes (100 B.C.) on the walls of a 
cave in Sirguya in Madhya Pradesh. 
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temples of Bhubaneswar—Near Puri, most famous of these are 
Rajrani and Lingaraj Temples. Rajrani Temple, erected in the 11th 
century is a gigantic tower covered with statues and surmounted 
by receding layers of stones, the whole inward-curving tower ending 
in a great circular crown and a spire. Lingaraj Temple is the most 
perfect example of north Indian architecture. 

Kajuraho Temples —At Kajuraho in Bundelkhand are grouped 
about thirty temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu or Jina. They date 
from about* 950 to 1050. These temples are unrivalled for profusion 
of ornate detail. In the Kandarya Mahadeva temple, the largest of 
the group, the details of bewildering complexity are massed together 
to form a perfectly balanced unity. 

Saranath —At Banaras, there is the great Buddhist Stupa, a 
stupendous stone structure, 104 ft. in height and 93 ft. in diameter, 
it commemorates the fact that here Gautama Buddha preached his 
doctrine to his first five disciples. 

Temple of Sri Ron gam —Two miles north of Tiruchirapalli, on an 
island formed by the bifurcation of the river Cauvery is Srirangam, 
famous for the temple of Vishnu, which contains a hall of thousand 
columns and sacred shrine of Ranganathaswami. 

Rameswaram Temple —The temple of Rameswaram is probably 
the most perfect specimen of art in the Dravidian style. The holy 
town of Rameswaram is built, on an island in Palk Straits. The 
great temple is in the form of quadrangular enclosure, 650 ft. broad 
by 1,000 ft. long. Its glory lies in its vast pillared corridors which 
extend to a length of nearly 4,000 feet. 

MUSLIM 

Fafehpur Sikri —23 miles from Agra stands the city of palaces 
built of red sand-stone by Akbar in 1569-1584. Most important 
piece of art is Buland Darwaia, 176 ft. high built in commemoration 
of the conquest of Khandesh. Though the city was abandoned for 
lack of adequate water supply, what remains of its deserted glory 
is enough to testify to the perfection which Indo-Muslim architecture 
had attained in the reign of Akbar. Fatehpur Sikri stands authentic 
witness of Akbar’s splendid effort to achieve a synthesis between 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. • 

Gol Gambuz at Bijapur —is the 2nd largest dome in the world. 
This has a floor area of 18,110 sq. ft. This is the largest Bpace 
covered by any single dome, second largest being that of Pantheon at 
Rome which has a floor area of 16.833 sq. feet. If the pendentives 
are also taken into account, the Gol Gambuz is the greatest domed 
roof in the world too. It was built in 1656 by Sultan Mohamed Adil 
Shah to be his last resting place. The 11 ft. wide world-famous 
whispering gallery hangs out in the interior of the building, 109 ft. 
6 ins. above the floor. The surface measurement of the dome includ¬ 
ing four octagonal towers is 205 sq. ft. and the height of the building 
from the base to the apex of the dome is 198 ft. 6 in. The exterior 
diameter measures 144 ft. whilst interior diameter is 134 ft. 6 in. 

Kutab Minar (238 ft. high) at Delhi—is one of the masterpieces 
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of Indian technology and art. It is the highest stone tower in India. 
It was completed by Kutab-ud-din-Aibak in 1199 and further deve¬ 
loped by Iltutmish in 1229. It is the first outstanding structure in 
the Islamic style. It is made of red stone and marble. It has five 
Storeys separated by projecting balconies. 

The Fort , Agra —Originally built by Akbar, the Fort saw many 
additions in the reign of the great builder, Shah Jahan. Its walla, 
70 ft. high with octagonal towers and crenellated ramparts enclose 
many relics of old splendour, great courtyards, gateways, audience 
halls, mosques and royal apartments. 

Red Fort, Delhi —The walls of Red Fort enclose the former great 
imperial palace of Shah Jahan. The wonders of Red Fort recall the 
pomp and pageantry, the wealth and magnificence of Mughal times. 
Built by the emperor Shah Jahan between 1639-1648, the fort is 
famous for its Diwan-i-khas , Pearl Mosque etc. 

Jama Masjid —Known as India's finest and biggest mosque, 
Jama Masjid was built by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan at 
Delhi during the period 1650-58. The masjid, raised on a lofty base¬ 
ment, is 201 feet in length by 120 feet and is flanked by two minarets 
130 ft. high. 

Mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram —is a gigantic solid and 
masculine example of Moslem architecture standing in the middle of 
a large tank. 350 miles from Calcutta by Grand Trunk Road, Sasa¬ 
ram stands on the left bank of the Sone river. 

Taj Mahal at Agra —Most famous tomb built by Shah Jahan in 
memory of his beloved wife—rises with its slender minarets in the 
midst of magnificent gardens. It is the result of collaboration bet¬ 
ween Indian, Turkish and European artists. The height of the dome 
is about 230 feet. 


THE CALENDAR 

INDIAN CALENDAR—The Bikram or Samvat era is most 
widely used specially in northern India, Rajasthan, Gujarat and is 
believed to have been established by Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
to commemorate his victory over Saka kings. But there is dispute 
over the identity of Vikramaditya as there are so many kings bearing 
this name. It commenced on February 23, 57 B.C. Samvat is a 
lunisolar year. 

The Saka or Sakabda era is used in some parts of South India. 
There is an historical dispute as to the origin of this era. It is said 
to date from the Saka king, Salibahana or it begins with the corona¬ 
tion of the Kushan king Kaniska, and dates from 3rd March, 78 A.D. 

Bengali Year was originally a reckoning for agricultural and 
revenue purposes instituted at the time of Emperor Akbar. In 
A.D. 1555-6 corresponding to Hijri 962-3, solar computation was in« 
troduced to the Muslim era Hijri which became the Fasti or harvest 
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era of northern India and was adopted as the current official era 
in BtngaL 

Other Eras —The Buddha era from 643 B.C. and Chaitanya erm 


from 1407 A.D. 

Kali Ynga —The oldest era of India is Kali Yuga. The Kail 
Yuga began on the 18th Feb., 3102 B.C. Thus the Kali Yuga was 
5060 in 1958. 

India’s National Calendar—Saka Year —In 1952, a seven-man 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India to examine the 
calendar systems followed in the country. The Committee recommen¬ 
ded the use of Saka era for a unified National calendar for civil 

S urposes. The Government of India has adopted this uniform 
rational Calendar, based on the Saka era. This calendar has been 
adopted with effect from March 22, 1957 corresponding to Chaitra 1, 


1879 Saka. 

The pre-eminence of the Saka era derives from the fact that it 
was the earliest to be introduced in India by the Saka ruling 
powers and was used exclusively by the Sakadvipi Brahmins (the 
astrologer caste) for calendar-making and for casting horoscopes since 
1st century A. D. This was done on the basis of Siddhantio 
(scientific) astronomy evolved from old Indian calendar conceptions 
which were put on a scientific basis by blending them with astro¬ 
nomical conceptions prevalent in the West in the 3rd century. The 
Saka ora is 78 years behind the Christian era. The Saka Year 
commences on the first of lunar Chaitra or the first of Solar Vaisakha 
in different parts of India. 

A normal year would consist of 365 days, while a leap year would 
have 366 days. After adding 78 to the Saka era if the sum is divi¬ 
sible by 4, then it is a leap year. But when the sum becomes a 
multiple of 100, it would be a leap year only when it is divisible by 
400, otherwise it would be a common year. 

Chaitra should be the first month of the year. It should be 30 
days in the common years and 31 days in a leap year. The five 
months following the month of Chaitra should consist of 31 days each 
and the last six months should all have 30 days. The dates of 
the reformed Indian Calendar would thus have a permanent corres¬ 
pondence with the dates of the present Gregorian Calendar, # the corres¬ 
ponding dates being Chaitra 1, March 22 in a common year and 
March 21 in a leap year; Vaisakha 1, April 21; Jaistha 1, May 22; 
Asada 1, June 22; Sravana 3, July 23; Bhadra 1, August 23; Asvina 1, 
September 23; Kartika 1, October 23; Agrahayan 1, November 22; 
Pausa 1, December 22; Magha 1, January 21; and Phalguna 1, Feb¬ 
ruary 20. 

The Indian season would thus be permanently fixed with respect 
to the reformed calendar as follows— Grishma (Summer) Vaisakha 
and Jyastha ; Varsa (Rains) Asada and Sravana ; Sarat (Autumn) 
Bhadra and Asvina ; Hemanta (late Autumn) Kartika and Agraha- 
yana ; Sisira (Winter) Pausa and Magha ; Vasanta (Spring) Phal¬ 
guna and Chaitra. 

The National Calendar is now used for a number of official pur¬ 
poses together with the Gregorian Calendar. The purposes are 
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(a) the Gazettee of India bears the new Indian date in addition to the 
Gregorian date (6) in the opening news broadcasts by the A.I.R. in 
various languages the new Indian date is announced in addition to 
the Gregorian date (c) calendars issued by the government as well 
as government publications progressively give the new Indian dates 
in addition to the Gregorian dates and ( d ) communications issued by 
the government addressed to the public now usually bear the new 
Indias dates in addition to the Gregorian dates. 

MAHOMEDAN CALENDAR—The Mahomedan era is based on 
Hijra or flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina. The first day 
of the era is not the actual date of flight but 16th July, 622 A.D. 
Hijra is a purely lunar year consisting of 12 months containing in 
alternate sequence 30 or 29 days, with the intercalation of one day 
at the end of the 12th month at stated intervals in each cycle of 
30 years, the object of the intercalation being to reconcile the date 
of the first of month with the date of the actual new moon. The 
mean length of Hijra Year is 354 days 8 hours and 48 minutes and 
the period of mean lunation is 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes. 

MODERN CALENDAR—The Roman Calendar had at first- 10 


months arid 304 days, each month being divided into Kalends, Nones 
and Ides. The Julian calendar introduced 45 B.C. by Julius Caesar 
added 66 days with an extra day in February every 4th year, thus 

g iving what we now call Leap Year. This Calendar was revised by 
ope Gregory XIII (1502-85) who declared that 5 Oct. 1582 should 
be called 15 Oct., thus losing 10 days and also that a century should 
not be a Leap Year unless exactly divisible by 400, hence 1900 was 
not a Leap Year but 2000 will he. This Gregorian calendar has been 
adopted almost everywhere. 

JEWISH CALENDAR—is limi-solar, that is to say, the year 
is solar and months are lunar. In a cycle of 19 years the 1st, 2nd, 
4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, 19th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 16th and 18th year have 
12 months and the remaining years 13 months of 29 or 30 days each. 
The length of the ordinary year may be 353, 354 or 355 days and 
that of the leap year 383, 384 or over 385 days ; thus the mean 
length of the year over a 19-year cycle is just over 365 days. The 
years are reckoned from the creation of the world, the date of which 
is taken to be 3760 B.C.. Thus the year A.D. 1938 is A.M. (Anna 
Mundi) 5698-99. The day begins at sunset for the purpose of 
observing the Sabbath and the various feasts and fasts. The time 
is 2 hours 21 minutes in advance of Greenwich time, being that of 
meridian of Jerusalam. 

ZOROASTRIAN CALENDAR—is employed by Zoroastrians in 
India and Tran which began in June 16, A.D. 632. 

BUDDHIST CALENDAR—It is reckoned from the death of 
Buddha in 543 B.C. (the actual date being 487 B.C). The Buddhist 
year begins from Vaisakhi Pumima. Buddha was born on the 
Baisakhi full moon day, he took his seat under Bodhi tree at Gaya 
on full moon day to attain wisdom. It was on the full moon day 
again that he left the world. 

HINDU CALENDAR—Hindus have employed luni-solar cycles 
made by the combination of solar years and lunar years so treated 
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as to keep the beginning of the lunar year near that of the solar 

C r. In some parts of India solar years are used while in other parts 
ir is followed: 

The solar year is divided into 12 months in accordance with the 
successive Sankranits or entrances of the Sun into the sidereal signs 
of zodiac. The names of the signs are as follows :— 


Mesha , the ram (Aries). 
Vrishabha, the bull (Taurus). 
Mithuna, the pair (Gemini). 
Karkata, the crab (Cancer). 
Sinha, the lion (Leo). 

Kanya , the maiden (Virgo). 
Tula, the scale (Libra). 


Vri&chika , the scorpion (Scorpio). 
Dhanuft, the bow (Sagittarius). 
Makar a, the sea monster (Capri¬ 
corns). 

Kumbha, the water pot (Acqua- 
rius)). 

Mina, the fishes (Pisces).. 


But these are also known in some parts by another set of names 
preserving connection with lunar months— Chaitra, Vaisakha , 
Jaistha, Ashara, Sravana , Bhadra, Aftvina, Kartika, Margasirsa or 
Agrahayan, Pausa, Magha and Phalguna. 

The astronomical solar month runs from the moment of one 
Sankranti of the sun to the moment of the next Sankranti and as 
the signs of the Hindu zodiac are all of equal length, 30 degrees, 
while the speed of the sun varies according to the time of the year, 
the length of the month is variable. 

The days of solar month begin with sun-rise. The days are 
named as follows: Ravioara, the day of sun (Sunday); Somvara, 
the day of the moon (Monday) ; MangoIvara, the day of the Mars 
(Tuesday) ; Budhvara, the day of Mercury (Wednesday) ; Brihas- 
Vativara , the day of Jupiter (Thursday); Snkravara, the day of 
Venus (Friday) ; Sanivara, the day of Saturn (Saturday). 

The lunar year consists of primary 12 lunar months. It is of 
two principal varieties according as it begins with a certain day in 
the month of Chaitra or with the corresponding day in Kartika. 
The present names of the lunar months were derived from 12 out 
of the 27 Nakshatras, supposed to be companions of the Moon during 
12 full-moon nights. 


Important Eras —The 

beginnings of important eras are ai 

follows— 














* B. 

C. 

B. 

C. 



Macedonian 

Sept. 

1 

312 

Grecian .. 

Sept. 

1 

5598 

Augustan 

.. Feb. 

24 

27 

Julian Period 

Jan. 

1 

4713 





Jewish 

Oct. 


3761 


A. D. 



Olympiards .. 

July 

1 

776 

Christian 

. • Jan. 

1 

1 

Foundation of 




ArmcMiian 

.. July 

7 

562 

Rome 

April 

24 

753 

Muslim 

.. July 

16 

622 


NAMES OF MONTHS—January was named from Janus, god 
who presided over the beginning of everything. February from 
Febrjia, a festival of purification held in that month by the Romans. 
Maritus is the Mars, who was originally a god of agriculture, his 
month being the one when crops are ordinarily planted. The origin 
of April is not known. May is named from Maia, the mother of 
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Roman god Mercury. June is derived from Juno, the goddess of 
Women and of marriage. July was formerly called quintilius from 
quintus, the fifth, but when Julius Caesar reformed the calendar, 
he changed the month's name to Julius in his own honour: Julius 
became July in English. August was originally called sextilis, after¬ 
wards was named August from the Emperor Augustus. Those from 
September to December are so called from the numbers Sep tern, 
‘seven', Octo., ‘eight', November , ‘nine' and December, ‘ten'. 

YEAR—Unit of time is marked by the revolution of the earth 
in its orbit round the sun. The Solar Year is 365 days 5 hours, 48 
minutes 49*7 seconds. Calendar Year consists of 365 days, but a 
year the date of which is divisible by 4 without remainder is called 
Leap Year and consists of 366 days, one day being added to the 
month of February. The last year of a century is not leap year unless 
its number is divisible by 400, i.e., the years 1800 and 1900 had only 
365 days. Tropical Year is the time that earth takes to revolve 
round the Sun from equinox to equinox or 365.2422 mean solar days. 
Sidereal Year in which the observation is made on a star is 365 days, 
6 hrs. 9 mins. 9 secs. 

TIME—Measurement of time is based on the time taken by 
earth to rotate on its axis (day) ; by moon to revolve round the earth 
(month) ; and by the earth to revolve round the sun (year). Day 
starts at midnight and is divided into 24 hours of 60 minutes, each 
of 60 seconds. The hours are counted from midnight up to 12 at 
noon and these hours are designated A.M. and again from noon up to 
12 at midnight, which hours are designated P.M. The 24-houi 
reckoning, however, ignores A.M. and P.M. and the hours are num¬ 
bered 0 to 23 from midnight to midnight. 

Different ways of telling time —The usual division of the day into 
“A.M.” (ante meridian) and “P.M.” (post meridian) groups of 12 
hours each has given way for same purposes to the “24-hour” day 
in many countries. On the “24-hour” clock the hour begins with 
zero at midnight and runs to 23 ; thus 1-30 P.M. is called 13-30 o'clock, 
it is simpler than the 12-hour system and makes calculation easier, 
and so on. This system is in general use on railway systems. Since 
astronomers and navigators use it for tables and records. 

On ship board varieties of time are used. “Greenwich time n 
or time corresponding to that at Greenwich, England, is kept by 
an accurate chronometer for use in determining the ship’s position. 
The ship’s routine is, however, governed by “ watches ” and “bells.” 
The day is divided into six “watches”, commencing at noon and each 
watch is divided into eight parts marked by “bells.” One half an 
hour after a watch begins, “one bell” is struck. Half an hour later, 
or one hour after the commencement of watch, “two bells” strike, 
and so on upto “eight hells” when the watch changes and the belle 
strike all over again from one to eight. 

Astronomers usually use sidereal time, which is fixed by observ¬ 
ing the transits of the stars. A sidereal day is the period of one 
rotation of the earth upon its axis. It starts at noon and contains 
24 hours 56 minutes and 4 seconds of mean solar time. A sidereal 
year contains 3664 sidereal days. 
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Local Time— -When the system of local time is used, it is 12 
o'clock (noon) at any region where the sun is at its highest point iQ 
the sky, and shadows are cast in a line extending north and south, 

Greenwich Mean Time —The International Meridian Conference 
held -in 1884 established the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
England, as the prime meridian, from which the world’s time was to 
be reckoned. The world is considered as being divided into 24 zones 
each of 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The meridian of 
Greenwich (0°) extends through the centre of the initial zone and 
the zones to the eastwards are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
‘minus' indicating the number of hours to be subtracted to obtain 
Greenwich time. The zones to the westward are similarly numbered, 
but prefixed ‘plus' showing the number of hours that must be added 
to get Greenwich time. 

Time Zones —The 15 degree measurement divides Europe into 
three time-zones— Greenwich , Mid-European (one hour faster), 
East European (2 hours faster). United States and Canada are 
divided into five time-zones— Atlantic , Eastern, Central , Mountain 
and Pacific . 


Examples of Zone System :— Greenwich .. Great Britain, Ire- 


Fast on Greenwich Time 
12 hrs. P .. Fiji, New Zealand. 

95 hrs. P .. South Australia. 

9 hrs. P .. Manchuria, Japan, 
Korea. 

8 hrs. P .. East China, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, West 
Australia, I n d o - 
China, Formosa. 

7J hrs. F .. Malaya, Singapur, 
Java. 

65 hrs. P .. Burma, Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands. 

6 hrs. P .. East Pakistan. 

55 hrs. P .. India, Ceylon. 

45 hrs. P .. West Pakistan. 

35 hrs. F .. Iran. 

2 hrs. F .. (East European) 
Turkey, Greece, 
Finland, Egypt, 
Israel, Syria, South 
Africa. 

1 hr. P .. ( Mid. European) 
Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, France, 
Austria, Yugosla¬ 
via, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


land, Portugal, Al¬ 
geria, Morocco, etc. 
Slow on Greenwich Time 
1 hr. S .. Iceland. 

3 hrs. S .. Greenland, Urugu¬ 

ay, Argentina. 

4 hrs. S .. ( Atlantic ) Canada, 

Central Brazil, Bo¬ 
livia, Chile. 

5 hrs.S.. (Eastern) E. 

States of U. S. A., 
Cuba, Panama, 
Colombia, Equador. 
7 hrs. S .. (Mountain) Cana¬ 
da from 102 °W to 
120 °W, Mountain 
States of U. S. A., 

? iart of Mexico. 
Pacific) Canada 
West of 120°W, 
Western States of 
U. S. A. 

10 hrs. S .. Central Alaska, 
Hawaii. 

11 hrs. S .. Aleutian Is., West 
Coast Alaska, 
Samoa, Midway Is¬ 
lands. 
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Summer Time or Daylight Saving Time —Device to make more 
sunlight hours available for business, industry, leisure by setting all 
clocks forward one hour during summer, when the sun rises early, 
thus saving evening use of artificial light. This device was first used 
as national economy during'World War I. 

International Date Line —is an imaginary line extending north 
and south through Pacific Ocean, and is the point at which the tra¬ 
veller must add or subtract a day from the calendar. On a journey 
westward across the Pacific, he must add a day (for example, by 
changing Monday, the 17th to Tuesday, the 18th) ; when travelling 
eastward, he is required to set the elate back one day, otherwise he 
will not he in accord with the local date when he returns to his 
starting place after making trip round the world. 

Indian Standard Time —The Indian Standard Time which is 
5} hours ahead of Groenwich Mean Time was first adopted on 1st 
January 1906. It was based on the mean time of 82S°E longitude 
which passes through Banaras and Cocanada. Though it was used 
by Railways and Post and Telegraph Offices, Calcutta had its own 
time 24 minutes ahead of it. During World War 11. a uniform time 
6J hours ahead of Greenwich time wa3 adopted in India. India now 
observes Indian Standard Time, which is 5i hours ahead of 
Greenwich. 

Longest and Shortest days —Longest day is the day on which the 
sun attains it* greatest distance from the equator, north or south, 
accordingly as the place is in the northern and southern hemisphere. 
In other words, it is the day of the calendar on which a Solstice falls. 
This generally falls on June 21. Similar f'onsidcrations apply to the 
shortest day of the year which falls on December 22, or the day of 
the Winter Solistice. 

Dog Days —The days about the heliacal rising of the Dog 
Star, noted from ancient times as tho hottest and most unwhole¬ 
some period of the year in the northern hemisphere. The period of 
dog days are generally July to August 15. 

HOLIDAYS 

Hindu Festival— Dnrga Puja —A national festival in Bengal. 
The celebration signifies the triumph of good over evil and the sub¬ 
jection of animal passions by human beings. It is also symbolical 
of womanhood’s strength and power to combat all forms of reaction. 
According to Pvranas, a demon. Mahisasura, was threatening gods 
and men. Durga, the embodiment of Divine Power, took human 
form and bearing weapons in her ten hands slew the demon. Hence 
the form in which the goddess is worshipped is that of a warlike 
figure having ten arms and riding astride a lion. The goddess des¬ 
cends from her heavenly home, the Kailash, to visit her children on 
earth three days every year, accompanied by her two sons. Kartik, 
a great warrior, and Ganesh, the God of Prosperity and two 
daughters, Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth and Saraswati, the 
Goddess o* Learning. On the fourth day. the immersion ceremony 
takes place and the image of the Goddess is consigned to the waters. 
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The tradition says that on the last day, Ramchandra of Ramayaxut 
offered special prayers to the Goddess and thus gained victory over 
Ravana, the Demon King of Lanka (Ceylon). 

Sivaratn —Festival in honour of the Hindu God Siva, one of 
the Hindu Trinity. It takes place in the month of February-March. 

Holi —Hindu festival in March. It marks the coming of the 
spring. The festival in general is held in honour of Krishna. The 
day is celebrated in greatest merriment and fun and coloured waters 
are thrown over relatives and other people. It is a great festival of 
northern India. 

Dp wah —A festival of lights held in October-November. The 
festival is celebrated by means of illuminations and fireworks. In 
some States Hindu merchants begin their fresh account books. 
The legend says that its celebration began with the coronation of 
King Rama. 

Gunes/t Ckaturthi —A great Hindu festival of the Western India 
generally take? place in September in honour of Hindu God Ganesh 
who is represented with four hands and an elephant's head. This 
festival is also known as Gavapaty Day. 

Dnsaerah— It is a great festival of northern India : it usually 
take*, place in the month of September or October. The festival 
takes place in honour of the victory of Goddess (Devi) over the 
buffalo-headed demon Mahisasur. The festival takes place for nine 
days known as Navaratri. It also commemorates the victory of 
Rama over the demon king Ravana. In all important towns of nor¬ 
thern India huge effigies of Ravana is made and burnt on the last 
day of the festival in great pomp and pageant. 

Saraswati Puja— Usually takes place in the month of Magh 
(January-February) on tlie fifth day (Pavchami) of the new fcioon. 
This day, according to Hindus, heralds the advent of spring. Sara- 
swati is th*» Goddess? of Learning. 

ChrisGan Festival— All Foote* day —The first day of April, when, 
from centuries throughout the Christendom it has been customary to 
place irresponsible tncks on one's neighbours. 

Arbor day —Annual tree planting day is generally observed 
throughout U.S.A., in part? of Canada and Great Britain. 

Bank Holiday —In Great Britain a secular day when by law 
banks are closed, and parties arj exempt from presentment or pay¬ 
ment of negotiable paper. 

Cavdlema r day —In its ecclesiastical meaning Candlemas is the 
feast of purification of the Virgin Mary and is observed on February 
il. This festival is strictly kept by Roman Catholic Church. 

Christmap —Meaning Christ's Mass, is applied to the festival 
commemorating the birth of Christ celebrated on December 25. The 
exact date of Christ's birth is unknown. January 6 and December 28, 
however, were commonly chosen in the 4th century. The general 
adoption of December 25, first in the west and a little later in the 
east, dates from the 5th century. 

Faster—The season which commemorates the death and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ is universally regarded as the chief of Chris¬ 
tian festivals. Christians believe that Jesus was crucified on Good 
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Friday and rose again from the dead after three days on Easter 
Monday. 

Good Friday —The Friday before Easter Sunday, celebrated in 
commemoration of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Holloween —The name of the popular, boisterous autumn cele¬ 
bration means ‘holy eve’, the occasion being the eve of ‘All Hallows’ 
or ‘All-Saints’ Day’, November 1. It has the Pagan origin. 

Lent —A word from the Anglo-Saxon eeveten meaning “spring¬ 
time”. It is employed to denote the forty days preceding Easter, 
the period observed in the Catholic Church a* a fast. 

St, Valentine's day —A festival which falls on February 14. The 
origin of the observance of this day is uncertain. Among the many 
interesting folk customs of mediaeval France and England, was a 
gathering of young people on St. Valentine’s eve ‘Valentine’ means 
sweet-heart. 

All Souls' Day —Day of prayer for souls of the dead. 

Moslem Festival— Id-uz-Zuha or baler-id —The festival comme¬ 
morates the ordeal of Ismail and the miraculous way in which at the 
last moment Providence came to his rescue. 

Ilazrat Ibrahim, called Khalilulla, or the friend of God, was put to 
a terrible test when he was asked to sacrifice what was dearest to him, 
and he decided to offer the life of his beloved son Ismail. As he 
was on the point of applying the knife to Ismail’s throat, it was 
revealed to lnm that Ibis was meant only to test his faith and that 
he would, on opening his eyes, find a ram which he should sacrifice. 

It has also a symbolical aspect: the sacrificial animal standing 
for the evil in human nature, which must be continually surrendered 
at the altar of God. This is celebrated on the 10th day of Zilhija. 

Mohurrv.ni —is a period of mourning and is observed annually in 
remembrance of the martyrdom of Hassan and Hussein, the grand¬ 
sons of Prophet Mahomed, from whom the race of Syeds, the 
Muslim holimon is descended. Mohuvrum is the name of the first 
month of the Muslim year but the mourning period lasts only for 
the first ten days. On the tenth day taints or tazyas made of various 
materials are exhib.tcd and conveyed in procession through the 
streets. The tazyas arc in the shape of mausoleums erected over 
the remains of Hussain who is buried at Karbala, the battle-field of 
Arabia on which he lost his life. 

Akhiri-Ckaha* Sumbha —held on the Wednesday of Safar when 
Mahomed recovered a little in his last illness and bathed for the last 
time. 

Sahi-larat —(night of allotment)—held on the 16th Saaban 
when i\ is supposed that human deeds are measured and their needs 
allotted. 

Ramzan and ld-ul-fitr —Ramzan is the ninth month of the Mos¬ 
lem lunar you : and is holy because the Quoran was revealed in that 
month. The fact is ordained in a magnificent passage of the Quoran. 
The fast springs from Quoranic instructions for the better commu¬ 
nion with God whom all men must honour and worship and that 
those instructions are obeyed by the faithful with the greatest devo¬ 
tion and loyalty. The period begins with the first sight of the new 
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moon of the month or if the day be overclouded and the moon 
sible, on the completion of the thirty days from the previous mo 
Each day’s fasting must begin so soon as daybreak permits a whit* 
thread to be discerned from a black thread and it continues till sunset 

Buddhist Festival— Full Moon of Vaiaakha —is the thrice sacred 
day m the Buddhist calendar. On this day, under the spreading 
emerald canopy of the Sal tree in the beautiful gardens of Lumbitti 
was born ol queen Maya, Prince Siddhartha, the Buddha to be. It was 
on another Vaisakha Pumima day, when Tathagata attained “Bodhi” 
or enlightenment under a Bodhi Tree at Gaya. On a third Vaisakha 
Puinima eighty years after the first that Buddha attained Maha* 
parimrvan m Kosi. 

Ashada Purmma —is in commemoration of the first sermon 
of the Buddha attained Maha parimrvan in Kosi. 

Vas Pavarana —(End of rainy season lent) is held in October. 


ASTRONOMICAL DATA 

SOLAR SYSTEM—The Solar system is a unit of the Universe 
consisting of the sun, the nine major planets, their satellites, the 
minor planet*, comets, meteors and certain aggregates of small partii 
cles known as zodiacal light. These are all held in their places by the 
pull of the sun. They travel round the sun receiving and reflecting 
light and heat. There are also diffused bodies called comets, which 
revolve in highly elliptical orbits and develop tails when they 
are near the sun. The nine large planets aie the most massive 
bodies in the solar system, next to the sun. These planets have 
thirty one satellites including our moon. The nine planets in 
oi*der of their distances from the sun are Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiler, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. The planets 
differ gieatly from one another m size. The smallest planet is 
Mercury, which is about one sixteenth the size of earth. Venus 
is almost as large as the earth but Mars is only one ^seventh as 
large. Saturn is 730 times as large as our planet. Uranus is 
sixty-four times as large and Neptune is sixty times as large 
as the earth. Jupiter is more than 1,300 times as large as the 
eaith. Every planet has two motions. It revolves round the sun 


and at the 

same time it spins on its own axis. 

Planets of the Solar System 



Mean Distance 

Diameter 

No. of 

Mercury 

(miles of m. from 
sun ) 

in miles 

Satellites 

. 36.000,000 

3,000 

0 

Venus 

67,000,000 
. • 93,000,000 

7,600 

0 

Earth 

7,920 

1 
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Mars 

Jupiter 

Uranus 

Neptune 

Pluto 


Mean Distance 

Diameter 

No. of 

(miles of m. from 
sun) 

m miles 

Satellites 

. 141,000,000 

4,200 

2 

. 484,000,000 

88,700 

12 

886,000,000 

75,100 

9 

1782,000,000 

30,900 

5 

2701,000,000 

33,000 

2 

3670,000,000 

C3,650 

0 


'• SUN—There are countless millions of far-distant self-luminous 
fiSfeeous boaics called stais and each one is in itself a sun. Our sun 
the centre of the solar system and the closest star to the earth. 
It appears blighter and laiger than any other stars because of its 
comparative nearness—a distance of 93 million miles compared to 
25 trillion miles of the next closest star. Physically the sun is a 
huge ball of glowing gas and incandescent vapours with an ave¬ 
rage surface temperaluie of appioximately 6,000°C (1],000°F) in¬ 
creasing to an estimated 10,00U,000°C or raoie deep in the interior. 
The sun is 865,370 miles in diameter ; its mass is 333,434 times and 
its volume more than 1,000,000 times that of the earth. By the force 
of its gravitational attraction, the sun keeps the planets in their 
regular orbits and pulls them with it through space at the rate 
of about 12 miles per second. Isolated dark areas m the sun f 
first obsened telescopically by Galileo, although known through 
naked eye observations by the ancient Chinese, aie called sun-spots. 
These aie huge whirling vortice* in the solar atmosphere, represent¬ 
ing zones of intense disturbance. They appear dark m comparison 
with the general surface of the sun because they aie cooler than this 
surface. 

EARTH—The earth is about 93,000,000 miles from the Sun. 
It travels 19 miles per second as it speed* round the sun (once in 
8651 days). It has an area of about 197,000,000 sq. m. The circum¬ 
ference at the equator is 24,902 39 miles and through the poles is 
24,860 49 miles. Diameter at the equator is 7,926.67 miles. Besides 
spinning on its axis, the earth moves round the sun. The path of 
the earth round the sun called its orbit, is not a circle but an oval or 
ellipse and the plane m which the Earth moves is said to be Plane 
of the Ecliptic. The time taken to complete one revolution round 
the sun is one V' ar, i r., 3651 days approximately. The seasons are 
due to the changes of the eaith’s position m the course of its revolu¬ 
tion about Ihe sun and to the inclination of its axis. 


MOON —is the only satellite of the earth, round which it revolves 
In 27.82 davs at a mean distance of 238,800 miles. It has no atmos¬ 
phere, and it shines entirely by the reflected light of the sun. The 
moon has much to do with our tides, its gravitational attraction pilmg 
Up water on the earth’s surface. 

OTHER PLANETS —Mercury is the smallest of the major 
planets and the one nearest the sun. Its diameter is about 3,000 m., 
its period of revolution is 88 days and its distance from ihe sun varies 
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from 28,600,000 to 43,360,000 m. Venus is second of the planets In 
order of distance from the sun. Its mean distance from the latter is 
67,200,000 m. t and it revolves in its orbit in 226 days. Its diameter is 
about 7,600 m. It is the evening star seen in the western sky. Mars 
has a mean distance of 141,660,000 m. from the sun. Its mass is only 
about one-tenth that of the earth and its diameter is little more than 
half. Its period of rotation is 24 hrs. 37 mm. 23 secs. It has two 
very small satellites. It is the planet which scientists believe is 
most likely to have animal life. Jupiter is the largest of the planets 
with 12 known satellites. Its mean distance from the sun is 483 
million miles and its time of revolution is 11.86 years. Its diameter 
is 11 times that of the earth. It rotates on its axis m a less than 10 
hours. Saturn's mean distance from the sun is about 886,000,000 m., 
and it has a unique set of planetoid rings and at least 12 satellites. 
Uranus was discovered by Herschal m 1781. Its diameter is 30,000 m. 
and it revolves once round the sun from which it is 1,782,800,000 m. 
distant, m 84.02 years. It has four main satellites. Neptune has a 
diameter of 31,000 m. The distance from the sun is 2,7031 million m. 
Neptune has one satellite and the time taken for one revolution round 
the sun is 164.8 years, Pluto is the outermost of the known planets. 
Its distance from the sun is about 3,700 million miles with a 248-year 
revolution period. 

ASTEROIDS—are also called minor planets. They are of small 
bodies which revolve round the sun in orbits lying between those of 
Mars and Jupiter. Known asteroids now number over 1,600. New ones 
are constantly being discovered. The largest is Ceres, 486 miles in 
diameter. Some of these celestial bodies are perhaps nothing more 
than great masses of rock flying round the sun. The largest aste¬ 
roids ate : Ceres, 485 miles in diameter, Pallas 280, Juno 160 and 
Vesta 241 (miles). 

COMETS—A heavenly body of a luminous and nebulous appea¬ 
rance that moves round the sun in an orbit that is normally elongated 
ellipse. A comet consists of three parts : the nucleus or head, which 
contains an enormous number of small bodies, some like dust 
particles and others probably many yards in diameter; the coma 
which surrounds the nucleus is of a gaseous nature; and the 
tail which consists of small dust-like particles carried awa$ from the 
nucleus by the gases in the coma and then repelled by sunlight. The 
tail sometimes looks formidable and it may be many millions of miles 
in length, but it is quite harmless and sometimes the earth has passed 
through the tail of a comet without ill effect. About 1,000 comets 
are known. A few comets travel in hyperbolic orbits, never return¬ 
ing, but most comets return over a period of years. The most famous 
is Halley's Comet which can be seen every seventy years. 

METEORS—Meteors are pieces of matter which fall to earth 
out of space. They plunge into earth’s atmosphere at great speed 
and become incandescent from the resultant friction, so that they are 
seen in the sky. as fireballs or “shooting stars”. The majority of 
meteors are burned up long before they strike the earth’s surface 
and those which reach the ground are known as meteorites . Millions 

4 
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of them enter our atmosphere every twenty-four hours and probably 
not more than one or two a day survive to strike the ground as 
meteorites. Hence meteors which reach the earth are called mete¬ 
orites. The largest meteorite ever found is located near Grootfontein, 
South-Wefet Africa, which weights between 50 and 70 tons. The 
second largest meteorite (weight 36£ tons) was found at Cape York, 
Greenland. 

‘ CONSTELLATIONS—groups of fixed stars named after a my¬ 
thological person, animal, etc. It must have been that earliest 
observers, several thousand years R.C., who rccoided that the ‘fixed* 
stars are not scattcied uniformly over the sky but appear to be 
grouped into figures, now named constellations. This confines us to 
stars visible to the naked eye, and also those of Milky Way. The 
constellations covering the whole celestial sphere aie divided into 
three groups accotding to the legions in which they are seen—the 
Northern, the Southern and the Zodiacal. 

SATELLITES—The secondary bodies which revolve around the 
planets, as the planets revolve around the sun, are called satellites. 
With the exception of Mercury and Venus, all of the planets are ac¬ 
companied by one or more satellites. Earth has one satellite, moon; 
Mars has two; Jupiter twelve; Saturn nine ; Uranus live; and 
Neptune two. 

STARS—are luminous heavenly bodies, so far distant from the 
solar system that the light from the nearest star travelling at the 
speed of 186,000 miles per second, takes four years to reach the 
earth. Unlike the planets, the stars 3hine by their own light. Stars 
are suns. Some of the stars are brighter and some of them are 
fainter than our own sun. The total number of stars is probably in 
the neighbourhood of three to four billion ; a person with good eye¬ 
sight can see about 3,000 stars at any one time on a clear night. The 
stars ‘twinkle* as we gaze at them. This twinkling is caused by 
refraction through the earth's atmosphere. 


First Magnitude Stars 



(in order of 


Distance in 
Light-years* 

Sirius 

8.6 

Canopus 

100 

Alpha Centauri 

4.3 

Vega 

26 

Capella 

60 

Arcturus 

40 

Rigel 

600 

Procyon 

10.4 

Achernar 

70 

Beta Centauri 

190 


•Light Year=6,880,000,000,000 


brightness) 

Distance in 


Light-years 

Altair 

• • 

16 

Bctelgeuse 

• • 

300 

Aldebaran 

• • 

60 

Spica 

• • 

200 

Pollux 

• • 

32 

Antares 

• • 

260 

Fomalhaut 

• • 

24 

Deneb 

• • 

400 

Alpha Crucis 

• • 

200 

miles. 
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POLAR AURORAS—The Aurora Borealis (northern lights) and 
Aurora Australis (southern lights) are luminous atmospheric pheno¬ 
mena which occur in the Arctic and Antarctic regions respectively. 

They are patches of light, quivering beams or immense 
‘curtains* with swaying folds appearing in the night sky. They may 
be white, red, yellow, green, violet. It has been definitely established 
that sun-spots are the direct cause of these polar auroras. Sun¬ 
spots are magnetic storms of vast d ; *' ensions on the surface of the 
sun and they shoot out electrified particles into space. Those that 
come toward the earth are drawn toward the earth’s magnetic poles 
and consequently these magnetic poles are the radiating centres of 
those electromagnetic waves in the sky that we commonly call 
Northern Lights or Southern Lights , depending upon whether we see 
them in the nothem or southern hemisphere. 

MILKY WAY— Milky Way is a hazy, somewhat irregular band 
of light about 20" wide which completely encircles the heavens and 
consists of dense clouds of stars. It is seen on clear, moonless summer 
evenings stretching entirely across the northern sky. 

ATMOSPHERE—The atmosphere is composed of air which sur¬ 
rounds or envelopes the whole earth. It is sometimes likened to a 
great sea of gases, at the bottom of which we live. This air which 
surrounds the globe affects the light that comes to us from heavenly 
bodies. It refracts (bends or changes the direction) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The ‘twinkling* of the stars is caused 
by convection currents in the air that have rapidly changing refrac¬ 
tive effect on the light from the stars. Our twilight is produced by 
the diffusion in the atmosphere of light from the Sun when it is 
below the horizon. Chemically the atmosphere is composed of 
nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor amounts of argon, neon, 
helium, hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 
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AREA OF THE CONTINENTS 


Europe 

Africa 

Asia 


Sq. miles 
.. 3,773,968 

.. 11,629,480 

.. 16,494,217 


Antarctica 
South America 
North Amenca 
Australia 


Sq. miles 
.. 6,362,626 

.. 6.825 876 

.. 9,368.976 

.. 2,974,581 


FAMOUS RIVERS 


Nile 

Amazon 

Mississippi-Missouri 

Yangtse 

Yenisei 

Congo 


Length (mi.) 

.. 4,100 Lena 

.. 4,501 Amur 
.. 3,760 Yellow River 

.. 3,400 Mekong 

.. 3,300 Niger 

. 3,000 Hoangho 


Length (mi.) 
.. 2,648 
.. 2,621 
.. 2,610 
.. 2 610 
.. 2 600 
.. 2,600 


OCEANS AND SEAS 


Oceans 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Indian 

Arctic 

Seas 

Malayan Sea 

Caribbean 

Meditenanean 


Area (sq. m .) 
. 67,700,000 
.. 34 800 000 

.. 28,600.000 
. 6,641,600 

Area (iq m.) 

.. 8,1 * 0,000 

.. 1,667,000 

.. 1,146,000 


Greatest depths (ft.) 
d&,640 (Mananas Trench ) 
30,246 (Puerto Rico) 
22,968 
16,600 

Greatest depths (ft.) 

21,342 

23,748 

18,160 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAKS 



Country 

height 
t« ft. 

Everest 

Nepal Tibet 

29 028 

Godwm-Austen (k*) Kashmir 

28 2&0 

Kanchanjanga 

Nepal Sikkim 

28 116 

Lhotse I 

Nepal Tibet 

27 890 

Makalu 

Nepal-Tibet 

27 824 

Lhotse II 

Nepal-Tibet 

27 660 

Cho 'Oyu* 

Do 

26 867 

Dhaulagiri 

Nepal 

26 811 

Nnngm Parvat 

Kashmir 

26 660 

Mansalu 

Nepal 

26,667 



Country 

height 
in ft. 

Annapurna 

Nepal 

26 608 

Gosherbrura 

Kashmir 

26 470 

Gosainthan 

Tibet 

26,280 

Disteghil 

Kashmir 

25 868 

Himalchuli 

Nepal 

25 801 

Nuptse 

Nepal-Tibet 

25 680 

Maaherbrum 

Kashmir 

25 <60 

Nanda Devi 

India 

26 648 

Chomo Lon to 

Nepal-Tibet 

25 640 

Rekhaposhi 

Kashmir 

25,660 

Kamet 

Iadia-Tibet 

26,447 
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LAKES 

Area Area 

(St7 mi) ( Sq. mi) 

Caspian (Asia-Europe) 170,000 Great Bear (N. America) 12,660 

Superior <N. America) 31,820 Gieat Slave (N. America) 11,170 

Victoria Nyanza (Africa) 26,200 Nayasa (Africa) .. 11,000 

Aral (Asia) .. 24/400 Etie (Noith America) 9,040 

Huron (N. America) .. 23,010 Winnipeg (North America) 9,308 

Michigan (N. America) 22,400 Ontario (North America) 7,640 

Chad (Africa) .. 20,000 Ladoga (Europe) .. 7,100 

Tanganyika (Africa) 12,700 Balkhash (Asia) .. 7,050 

Baikal (Siberia) .. 12,160 


Active 

Cotopaxi (Ecuador) 

Mt Wrangel (U S.A.) 
Mauna Loa (Hawaii) 
Erebus (Antarctic) 
Nyiragongo (Belgian 
Congo) 

Iliamna (Aleutian Is.) 
Etna (Cicily) 

Chilian (Chile) 
Nyamuragira (Belgian 
Congo) 

Pancutm (Mexico) 
Asama (Japan) 

Hecla (Iceland) 

Kilauea (Hawaii) 
Vesuvius (Italy) 

Stromboli (Lipari Is.) 


VOLCANOES 

feet Dormant 

19,550 Llullaillaco (Chile) 
14,000 Demavend (Iran) 

13,675 Semerou (Java) 

13,000 Halcakala (Hawaii) .. 

Guntur (Java) 

31,660 Pelee (W. Indies) 

11,000 Krakatoa (Sunda Strait) 
10,741 Two-Shima (Japan) 
10,500 

Extinct 

10,150 Aconcagua (Argentina) 4 
9,000 Chimbora70 (Equador) 
8,200 Kilimanjaro (Tanga- 
6100 nvika) 

4 090 Antisana (Equador) 

3,700 Elburz (Caucasus) 

3,000 Popocatapetl (Mexico) 
Omaha (Mexico) 
Fujiyama (Japan) 


feet 

20,244 

18,600 

12.050 

10,032 

7,300 

4,430 

2,600 

2,480 

feet 

22,976 

20,500 

19 340 
18 860 
18 526 
17,750 
17 400 
12,396 


Greenland (Denmark) 
New Guinea (Nether¬ 
lands, Australia) 
Borneo ( Indonesia, 

Gr. Br.) 

Madagascar (France) 


LARGE ISLANDS 

feet Baffin ( Canada) 


840,000 

316,861 

290 012 
228,682 


Sumatra (Indonesia) . 
Honshu 
Great Britain 
Victoria ( Canada) 
Ellesmere (Canada) . 
Gava (Asia) 


Sahara (N. Africa) .. 
Libyan (N. Africa) .. 


FAMOUS DESERTS 

Area 
(Sq. mi.) 

8,600 000 Arabian (. 
660,000 Kizil Kum 


Arabian (Arabia) 
Kizil Kum (Central 
Turkistan) 


197,764 
367,620 
89 009 
84.186 
80 340 
77 392 
48,842 


Area 
(Sq mt) 
600,000 

70,000 
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FAMOUS DESERTS— (Conoid.) 

Area Area 

(Sq. mi.) ( Sq . mi.) 

Kara Kum (S. W. Atacama (Chile) .. 70,000 

Turkistan) .. 110,000 Mojave (U.S. California) 15,000 

Australian (Australia) 600,000 Colorado (do) .. 3,000 

Gobi (Mongolia) . 500,000 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURNAMES 


leland of pearls —Bahrein (Per¬ 
sian Gulf). 

WorUTs lonhest island —Tnstan 
De Cunha (Mid-Atlantic). 

Roof of the World —Tibet. 

Holy Land —Palestine. 

Island of Cloves —Zanzibar. 

Land of White Elephant— Siam. 

Empire City —New York. 

Pillars of Hercules —Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

Key of the Mediterranean — 
Gibraltar. 

Rose-pink City —Jaipur. 

Whiteman's grave —Guinea coast 
of Africa. 

Sugar bowl of the world —Cuba. 

Windy City —Chicago. 

Venice of the North- —Stockholm. 

Forbidden City —Lhasa. 

Land of Cakes —Scotland. 

Land of Five Rivers —The Punjab. 

Gateway of India —Bombay. 

City of Palaces —Calcutta. 

Land of Golden Fleece —Aus¬ 
tralia. 

City of Sky-Scrapers —New York. 

Cockpit of Europe —The Balkans. 

Land of Thousand Lakes — 
Finland. 

City of Magnificent Distances— 
Washington D.C. 


China’8 Sorrow —Hoang Ho. 

Gate of tears —Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb 

Pearl of the Antilles —Cuba. 

The Corridor —A strip of land in 
Poland separating Germany 
from East Piussia. 

Granite City— Abeideen. 

Eternal Citu— Home 

Gift of the Nile— Egypt. 

Land of the Midnight Sun — 
Norway. 

Land of Morning Calm —Korea. 

Hermit Kingdom —Korea. 

Playground of Europe —Switzer¬ 
land. 

City of Seven Hills —Rome. 

Land of Rising Sun —Japan. 

Daik Continent —Africa. 

Emerald Isle —Ireland 

Land of Maple —Canada. 

Bengal’s sorrow —Damodar. 

Never Never land —Vast prairies 
of northern Australia. 

Queen of the Adriatic — Venice. 

The Down Under —Australia. 

Herring Pond —Atlantic Ocean. 

Great White Way —Broadway 
(New York). 

City of Dreaming Spires— 
Oxford. 

Garden of England —Kent. 


FAMOUS TUNNELS 


Miles Miles 

East Fmchley-Morden .. 171 Mont Cenis, Italy .. 81 

Simplon ( Switzcrland-Italy ) 121 Cascade, UEA. .. 72 

Apennino, Italy .. Ill Arlberg, Austria . 61 

St. Gothard, Switzerland 91 Moffat, U.S A. .. .. 6 

TinAtwhW. Ftinitr.arln.nA. 9 Shimzii. Javan .. 6 
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FAMOUS TUNNELS— (Concld.) 


Rimutaka (N. Z .) 
Ricken, Switzerland 
Grenehenberg do 
Tauren, Austria 
Otira, N. Z. 


Miles 

.. 51 Ronco, Italy 

.. 51 Hauenstein, Switzerland 

.. 51 Colie di Tenda, Italy 

.. 51 Connaught, Canada 

•. 5 

MOUNTAIN PASSES 


• • 
• • 


Miles 
5 
5 
5 
5 


ft. high ft. high 

Alpine (Coloiadu, U S.A.) 13,550 St. Bernard (Swiss Alps) 8,100 

Bolan (Baluchistan) 5,880 St. Gotthard (Swiss Alps) 6,936 

Brenner (Austrian Alps) 4,588 Shipka (Bulgaria) .. 4,300 

Khybar (Afghanistan) 3,373 Simplon (Swiss Alps) .. 6,695 


FAMOUS CAVES AND CAVERNS 

Great Onjx Cave, Kentucky (U.SA.) 

Caverns of Luray, Virginia (U.S.A.). 

Shenandoah Caverns, Virginia (U.S.A.). 

Black Hills, South Dakota (U.S.A.) 

Cyracusc, Cicily 

Indian Chamber Cave (N.S.W. Australia) 

Carlshad Caverns (New Mexico). Probably the largest in the world . 


HIGHEST DAMS 

ft. ft. 

Mouvoisin (Switzerland) .. 780 Tignes (France) .. 592 

Hoover (U.S.A.) .. 726 Kurobe (Japan) .. 690 

Glen Canyon (U.S.A.) .. 700 Grand Dixenee (Switz.) .. 580 

Bhakra (India) .. 680 Hungry Horse (U.S.A.) .. 564 

Shasta (U.S.A.) .. 602 Grand Coulee (U.S.A.) .. 650 

LARGEST DAMS 


cubic yds. cubic yds. 

Fort Peck (U.S.A.) 130,421,014 Hirakud (India) 27,000,000 

Oahe (U.S.A.) 79,070,000 Kingsley (U.S.A.) 26,000,000 

Garrison (U.S.A.) 67,500,000 Gatun (Canal Zone) 23.000,000 

Trinity (U.S.A.) 33,000,000 Denison (U.S.A.) 18,762,000 • 

Fort Randall (U.S.A.) 27,000,000 Sardis (U.S.A.) 16,976,000 


SHIP CANALS 


Length 
in miles 


Gotta (Sweden) .. 115 

Suez (Egypt) .. 100 

Volga-Moscow (U.S.S.R.) .. 80 

Kiel (Germany) .. 61 

Volga-Don (u.s.s.R.) .. 60 


Panama (Panama Canal) 60 


Length 

in 

miles 

Elbe-Trave (Germany) .. 

41 

Manchester (England) .. 

35i 

Welland (Canada) 

271 

Princess Jaliana (Holland) 

25 

Amsterdam 

161 

Corinth 

4 

Saulte Ste. Marie (U.S.— 
Canada) 

2* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD-BREAKERS 


Highest Mountain System 
Longest Mountain System 
Highest Plateau 
Longest River 
Largest River (in volume) 
Largest River Basin 
Largest Salt Water Lake .. 
Largest body of Fresh Water 
Largest group of Islands .. 
Largest Artificial Lake 
Largest north to south 
stretch of land 


Largest inland sea 
Largest ship cdnal 
Deepest Ocean 
Highest Auto Road 

Highest Capital City 
Largest Island 
Densest population 
Hottest Region 


Coldest Regions 

Largest Continent 
Largest Pentnsula 
Highest Country 
Biggest Ocean 
Most northerly Town 

Largest Desert 
Largest City 
Highest Peak 

Densely Populated Country 
Rainiest Place 
Largest Volcano 

Highest Active Volcano 
Smallest Continent 
Deepest Lake .. 

Highest Lake 

Saltiest Sea 

Smallest Independent State 
Largest Unbroken Political 
Unit 

Largest Delta 


Himalayas. 

Andes. 

Tibet. 

Mississippi-Missouri, 4,500 miles long. 
Amazon. 

Basin of Amazon, 2,720,800 sq. miles. 
Caspian Sea. 

Superior. 

Malaya Archipelago. 

Lake Mead at Boulder Dam (U.S.A.). 

America : N. and S. extend from 
Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean. 
Mediterranean Sea. 

White Sea Canal, 140 miles long. 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mount Evans Highway (Colorado, 
U.S.A.). 

La Paz (Bolivia). 

Greenland, 840,000 sq. miles. 

Monaco (33,898 per sq. mile). 
North-west Sahara, Azizia (Tripolita- 
nia), Death Valley (California), and 
Thar Desert of North-west India. 
Verkoyansk in North-East Siberia 
where temperature is 94* below zero 
Asia. 

India. 

Tibet. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Hemmerfest, Norway, 275 miles north 
of Arctic circles. 

Sahara (Africa). 

London (Population, 8.340.000) 

Mt. Everest (29,028 ft.). 

China. 

Cherrapunji (Assam). 

Mauna Loa (crater 3 7 sq. m.). Largest 
volcanic mt. in cubic content. 
Kotopaxi (Equador), 19,550 ft. 
Australia. 

Lake Baikal (Siberia). 

Lake Titicaca (Bolivia, 12.000 fl 
above sea). 

Dead Sea. 

Vatican City (109 acres). 


U.S.S.R. 

Sundarban delta (8,000 sq. miles). 
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Geographical Record-Breakers—( ConcldL ) 



Long tut Thoroughfare .. Broadway, New York. 

Highest City .. Phan, Tibet, altitude 14,300 ft. 

Largest coral formation .. Great Barrier Reef, (Australia). 
Lowest body of water .. Dead Sea 

Deepest place in the ocean Off the Island of Mindanao, Philip¬ 
pines sounding of 35,410 ft. reached. 


WORLD EXTREMES OP CLIMATE 


Coldest Place—Verkoyansk (Si¬ 
beria)—90°F (Feb. 6 & 7, 
1892). 

Hottest Place—Azizia (Libya)— 
136°F (Sept 13, 1922) 

Minimum recorded Rainfall—02 
inch at Anca, Chile—average 
yearly fall during 43 years 


Highest mean annual tempera¬ 
ture—88 °F at Lugh, Somali 
land (Africa). 

Lowest mean annual tempera¬ 
ture—14°F at Framheim, An- 
tarctica 

Wettest Place—366 inches In 
one month at Cherrapunji, 
Assam, July, 1861. Average 
annual rainfall is 450 inches. 


FAMOUS WATERFALLS 


Height (ft) 


Angel (Venezuela) . 3 300 

Cuquenan (Br Guiana) 2 000 
Sutherland (South Island 
N 7) . 1 004 

Tugela (South Africa) 1,800 

Ribbon (California) 1,612 

Upper Yosomite 
(California) 1,4°0 

Gavarnie (S France) 1,385 

Gersoppa (India) 830 

Kaieteur (Br Guiana) 741 

Kalambo (N Rhodesia) 705 

Maradadfos (Norway) 650 


Height (ft ) 

Takkakaw (Br Colombia) 1,200 
Widow’s Tears (California) 1,170 
Staubbach (Switzerland) 980 

Tiummelbach (Switzerland) 950 
Middle Cascade (California) 910 
Multnomah (Oregon, U.S.A.) 850 
Vettifos (Noiwav) . 850 

King Edward VII 
(Br Guiana) 840 

Fairy (Washington, U S A.) 700 
Skykkjefos (Norway) .. 650 

Term (Italy) t .. 650 


FIVE BIGGEST CITIES 

New York 14,066 000 Paris 6,436,296 

Tokio 8 471 637 

London 8,270,430 (Demographic Year Book , 1957). 



POLAR RECORDS 




Arctic 


¥ 

Year 

Brptorer 

No. 

Latitude 

1854 . 

E. K. Kane (US) 

78* 

45' 

1871 . 

Capt. Hall (USA.) 

82* 

ir 

1875 

Capt. Nares (G.B.) 

83* 

2 O' 
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Polar Records—( ConelcL ) 
Artie 


Year 

Explorer 


No. 

Latitude 

, 1882. .. 

Lieut. Greeiy (U.S.A.) .. 

• • 

83° 


24' 

1892 

Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 

• a 

sa- 


27' 

1895 .. 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

• a 

se' 


14' 

1900 .. 

Duke d* Abruzzi (Italy) 

• • 

86“ 


34' 

1902 .. 

Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 

• • 

84* 


17' 

1904 .. 

Zeigler Polar Expedition (U.S.A.) 

• • 

82° 


4' 

1906 .. 

Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 

• • 

87* 


6' 

1909 .. 

Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 

• * 

SO¬ 

(Pole) 

a a 

1926. .. 

Commander Byrd (U.S.A.)* 

• • 

SO 0 

(Pole) 

a • 

1926 .. 

Amundsen-EIlsworth-Nobilef 

• a 

90° 

(Pole) 

• • 

1928 .. 

Gen. U. Nobile f (Italy) 

• • 

90- 

(Pole) 

• a 

1987 .. 

Pavel Golvin, (Soviet Russia )* 

• • 

so- 

(Pole) 

a a 

1937 .. 

Otto J. Schmidt and four others* 
(Soviet Russia) 

so- 

(Pole) 

a a 

1952 .. 

Lt. Col. Benedict (U S.A.F.) 


go- 

(Pole) 

a a 

1958 .. 

U.S. Atom-powered Submarine Nautilus 
passed under tho Pole .. 90* 

(Pole) 

• • 

Year 

Antarctic 

Explorer 


No. 

Latitude 

1774 .. 

Capt. Cook (G.B.) 

a • 

71* 


10' 

1823 .. 

Capt. Weddell (G.B.) .. 

• a 

74- 


15' 

1842 .. 

Capt. Rose (G.B.) 

• • 

78* 


10' 

1900 .. 

Borchgrevink (G.B.) 

a a 

78° 


50' 

1902 .. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott (G.B.) 

• a 

82- 


17' 

1909 .. 

Lieut. Shackleton (G.B.) 

• • 

88- 


23' 

1911 .. 

Roald Amundsen (Norway) 

• a 

90* 

(Pole) 

a a 

1912 .. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott (G.B.) 

a • 

90* 

(Pole) 

a a 

1935 .. 

L. Ellsworth* (U.S A.) 

a a 

76*-79* 

58' 

1947 .. 

Adml. Richard Byrdf (U.S A.) 

• • 

90- 

(Pole) 

a a 

1958 .. 

Sir Edmund Hillary (New Zealand) 

• • 

so- 

(Pole) 

a a 

1958 .. 

Dr. Vivian Fuchs (G.B.) 

• • 

so- 

(Pole) 

a a 


FIRST ASCENTS OF MOUNTAINS 

Mont. Blanc (France-Italy), Mt. St. Elias (Alaska), Duke 
M. G. Paccard & J. Balmat, 1786. of Abruzzi, 1897. 

Jungfrau (Switzerland), J. R. Mt. Kenya (Kenya), H. J. 
& H. Meyer, 1811. Macinder, 1899. 

Matterhorn (Switzerland), E. Ruwenzori (Central Africa), 
Whyroper, 1865. Duke of Abruzzi, 1906. 

Elbruz (Caucasus), D. W. Mt. McKinley (Alaska), Par- 
Fresbfield. A. W. Moore, & C. C. ker-Browne Expdt 
Tucker, 1868. 

• By airplane, 
t By airship. 
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Mt. Logan (Alaska), A. H. 
McCarthy, 1925. 

Illampu (Bolivia), Gennan- 
Austnan Expedition. 

K* (Godwin Austen , Karako¬ 
ram), Italian Expedition, July 81, 
1954. 

Everest (Nepal), British Ex¬ 
pedition, 1953. 

Kanchenjunga (Nepal), Bri¬ 
tish Exp. led by Charles Evans, 
May 25, 1955. 

Chimborazo (Ecuador), E. 
Whymper, 1880. 

Mt. Cook (New Zealand), W. S. 
Green, 1882. 

Kilimanjaro (Tanganyika), 
Mever, 1887. 

Aconcagua (Argentina), M. 


Zurbriggen, 1897. 

Mt. Cho-Oyun (Nepalese Hi- 
malayas), by Austrian Expedi¬ 
tion Oct. 19, 1954. 

Nanga Parvat by Austrian- 
German Exp, led by Peter Schen- 
brenner, July 4, 1953. 

Mt. Annapurna by Maurice 
Herzog (French), June 3, 1950. 

Aff. Nunkunt (Jammu & 
Kashmir) by French Exp. Aug. 
28, 1953. 

Lhotve by Swiss Expidttion, 
May, 1956 

Makalu by French Expedition, 
Mav, 1955 

Mansalu by Japanese Expedi¬ 
tion, May, 1956. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LONGEST RAILWAY STATION PLATFORMS 


Storvik {Sweden) 

Sone (India) 

Kharagpur ( India) 
Bulawayo (Rhodesia) 

New Lucknow (India) .. 
Be7wada (India) 
Manchester Victoria Ex¬ 
change (Eng.) 

Jhansi (India) 

Kotri (N.W.R , Pakistan) 
Mandalay (Burma Rail¬ 
ways) 


feet Bournemouth (Fng.) 

2 470 Perth (Scotland) 

2 415 York (Eng.) 

2,330 Cambudge (Eng ) 

2 302 Edinburgh (Scotland) 
2,250 Aberdeen (Scotland) 
2,210 Tnrhinopoly (India) . 

Ranaghat (India) 
2,194 Crewe (Eng ) 

2,025 Dakor (India) 

1,896 Victoria (Eng) 

New Castle (Eng.) , 
1,788 Bmtol (Eng.) 


LONGEST BRIDGES 
(With length in feet of waterways) 


Lower Zambesi (Africa) 
Storsstrorasbroen 
(Denmark) 

Tay Bridge ( Scotland ) 
Sone Bridge (India) 
Godavari (India) 

Forth Bridge (Scotland) 
Rio Salado (Argentina) 
Golden Gate (U.SA.) .. 
Rio Dulco (Argentina) 


11,322 Hardmge (Pakistan) .. 

Victoria Jubilee (Canada) 
10,499 Moerdijk (Netherlands) 
10,289 Sydney Harbour (Aust ) 
9,839 Jacques Carlier (Canada) 
8,881 Queensborough (USu 4.) 
8,291 Brooklyn (U.S-A.) 

6,703 Torun (Poland) .. 
6,260 Quebec Bridge (Canada) 
5,866 


1,734 

1,714 

1,704 

1,629 

1,608 

1,696 

1,646 

1,522 

1,509 

1,470 

1,430 

1,365 

1,300 


5,884 
6 325 
4,698 
4,124 
3,890 
3,720 
3,46} 
2,291 
3,205 
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REFRACTOR 


NOTABLE TELESCOPES 

REFLECTOR 


Size 

Observa¬ 

Location 

Size 

Observa¬ 

Location 

in 

tory 


in 

tory 


inches 


inches 


40 

Yerlcee 

William Bay 

200 

Palomar 

Mt. Palomar, 



U.S.A. 



California 

86 

Lick 

Mt. Hamilton, 

100 

Mt. Wil¬ 




California 


son 

Pasadena, Cali, 

$2! 

Univ. of 


74 

Dunlap 

Richmond Hill, 

Paris 

Meudon, France 


Canada 

311 

Astro- 


72 

Dominion 



physical 

Po'sdam, Ger¬ 


Astro- 



many 


nhvsical 

Victoria, B.c. 

30 

Alleghny 

Pittsburgh, 

69 

Perkins 

Delaware, U.8. 



U.S.A. 

61 

Harvard 

Harvard, U.S. 

30 

Bischoff- 


60 

Bloem¬ 


sheim 

Nice, France 


fontein 

S. Africa 

30 

Poulkova 

Leningrad 

60 

Mt. Wil¬ 




U c S R. 


son 

Pasadena. U.8. 

30 Poulkova 

Leningrad 

60 

Cordoba 

Argentina 



U.S.S.R. 




LARGEST BELLS 


weight weight 

( tons ) (tons) 

Tsar Kolokol (Moscow) 1733 180 Great Bear (York Minister, 
Moscow Bell (Moscow) 128 Eng.) 17 

Upper Burma Bell 80 Great Paul (St. Paul's Co- 

Great Bell of Peking 53 thedral, Eng.) 16| 

Nanking Bell 22 Great Tom (Orford) 7i 

OlmGtz Bell 17 Great Tom ( Lincoln , Eng.) 61 

Vienna Bell (1711) 17 Indenendence Hall Bell 

Notre Dame Bell (1680) 17 ( Philadelphia) 61 

Erfurt Bell 13 Big Ben (West Minister 

Clock Tower, Ena.) 131 

Cologne Cathedral Bell 25 

River-side Church Bell 

(New York) 181 


TALL BUILDINGS AND TOWERS 

No. of No. of 

Stories feet stories feet 

Empire State (N.Y.) 102 1.250 R.C.A. (U.S.) .. 70 850 

Chryiiler (N.Y) 77 1,046 Woolworth (NY.) 60 792 

Eiffel Tower (Paris) .. 984 City Bank (NY.) 64 745 

60 Wall Tower (N Y.) 66 960 Terminal Tower (U.S.) 62 708 

Bank of Manhattan 600 5th Avenue 00 700 

’ (N.Y.) ..71 927 Metropolitan (N.Y.) 60 700 
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Tall Buildings and Towers— {Conoid.) 


No. of 
stone* 

Chanin Tower (U.S.) 66 
Lincoln (US) 53 

Irvine Trust (US) 60 
General Electric (US) 60 
Waldoif-Astona (N Y.) 49 
Lathed rats 

Ulm Cathedral (Ger.) .. 
St. John the Divine 
(N.Y ) 

Cologne Cathedral 


No. of 

feet stones 

680 Rouen Cathedral (Fr.j .. 
673 btiaussburg Gathe- 
664 dral (Germany) 

641 St Stephen’s Cathe* 

625 dral (Vienna) .. .. 

Salsbury 
529 Seville f 
Antweip 

600 Pyramid of Cheops 
612 (Egypt) .. .. 


feet 

486 

468 

441 

440 

400 

397 

450 


WORLD’S LONGEST SPANS BY TYPES OF BRIDGES 


Type 

Bridge 

Location 

Year 

Span 




Completed 

(ft) 

Cable Suspen¬ 





sion 

Golden Gate 

San Francisco 

1937 

4,200 

Transporter 





Bridge 

fSky Ride 

Chicago 

1933 

1,850 

Cantilever 

♦ Quebec 

Canada 

1917 

1,800 

Steel Arch 

Kill Van Kull 

New York 

1931 

1,652 

Eyebar Suspen¬ 





sion 

♦Flonanopolis 

Brazil 

1926 

1,114 

Concrete Arch 

Sando 

Sweden 

1943 

866 

Continuous Truss 

i Dubuque 

Mississippi River 1943 

845 

Simple Truss 

“Metropolis 

Ohio River 

1917 

720 

Continuous 





Girder 

Dusseldorf- 





Neuss 

Rhine River 

1961 

676 

Vertical Lift 

•Cape Cord Canal Massachusetts 

1935 

544 

Wickert Truss 

Homestead 

Pittesburgh(U S ) 1937 

5336 

Swing Span 

“Fort Madison 

Mississippi River 1927 

526 

Tubular Girder 

♦Britannia 

Menai Strait 

1850 • 

460 

Timber Span 

Wettingen 






Switzerland 

1758 

396 

Pretressed Con¬ 





crete Girder 

Worms 

Germany 

1953 

876 

Bascule 

♦Soult Ste. 





Mane 

Michigan 

1914 

336 

Simple Girder 

Harlem River 

New York 

1961 

330 

Masonry Arch 

Piauen 

Germany 

1903 

260 

Single-Leaf 





Bascule 

•16th St. 

Chicago 

1919 

260 

Concrete Girder 

Villeneuve 

France 

1939 

26 6 


* Railroad Bridge. f Not atandiag. 
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BIGGEST, LARGEST, GREATEST, LONGEST 


Largest Archipelago 
Highest Mountain Peak 
Largest Desert 
Largest Palace 
Biggest Ship 
Laigest Diamond Mine 
Tallest Statue 


Tallest Church 

Largest Church 

Largest Diamond 

Rainiest Place 

Biggest & Deepest Ocean .. 

Longest Corridor 

Longest Rly. Platform 
Largest Pearl 
Largest Bell 

Largest Concrete Stiucturc 
Largest Sewage Disposal 
Plant 

Longest man-made water 
supply line 
Deepest Mme 

Longest Railway Run 
Largest Telescope 

Largest Museum 
Longest River 
Largest River (in vol.) 
Largest Railway Station .. 

Largest Dome 


Indonesia. 

Mount Everest (29,028 ft.). 

Sahara (Africa) 3,000,000 sq. m. 
Vatican (Rome). 

Queen Elizabeth (83,673 tons). 
Kimberly, South Africa. 

Statue of Liberty (NY.) from heel to 
head 111 ft , ba^e of the pedast&l 
to the top of the torch 305 ft. 

Ulm. Cathedral (Ger. 529 ft. high). 
Church of St. Peters (Rome). 

The Cullman. 

Cherrapunji, Assam 

Pacific Ocean (64,000,000 sq m.). 

Rameswaram Temple Corridor, S. 

India. About 4,000 ft long. 

Storvik (Sweden) 2,470 ft 
Bercsford Hope Peail (1 800 grams). 
Tsar Kolokot, Kremlin ^Moscow) 
weighs 180 tons. 

Grand Dixence (Switzerland). 

Chicago Sewage System (U S A.). 

Colorado Aqueduct (242 miles, USA). 
Ooregum Section of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, Mj-soie, neaily 10,000 ft deep. 
Riga to Vlacuvostock (6,000 miles). 

At Mt Palomar, California, diameter 
of reflector is 200 inches. 

Pntish Museum (London). 
Mississippi-Missouri. 

A mazon 

Grand Central Terminal (New York) 
with 47 platforms 
Gol Gambuz (Bijapur) 144 ft. 


Largest Building 
Tallest Tower 

Largest group of Islands .. 
Laigcst Delta 
Largest Royal Palace 
Deepest hole 
Highest capital city 
Highest Straight Gravity 
Dam 

Largest Theatre 


The Pyramid at Gizeh, Egypt. 

Eiffel Tower, Pans, 984 ft. high. 
Malaya Archipelago 
Sundarban Delta, 8,000 sq. m. 

The Palace at Madrid. 

An oil well of 15,279 ft. in Texas, U.S. 
La Paz (Bolivia). 

Bakra Dam (India) 680 ft. 

Blanquita Theatre (Havana) with 
6,500 seats. 



geographical information 



Biggest, Largest, Greatest, Longest— (Contd.) 


Longest Dam 

Highest Dam 
Largest Single Country 
largest Freshwater Lake .. 
Highest Lake 

Loftiest active volcano 
Largest & populous continent 
Longest Wall 
Hignest Suspension Bridge 

Tallest Building 

Highest Country 
Largest office building 


Longest Tunnel 
Largest Peninsula 
Highest Tree 


Largest Island 
Densest Population 
Largest Planetary Body . 
Biggest Park 

largest Archway 
Highest City , 

Highest Airfield 
Longest Thoroughfare 


Gabel Awlia Dam, Egypt (16,400 ft 
long). 

Manvoisin (Switzerland, 776 ft). 

Brazil (3,286.319 sq. miles). 

Lake Superior. 

Lake Titicaca (South America), alti¬ 
tude 12,607 ft. 

Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), Equador. 

Asia. 

Great Wall of China over 1,600 miles. 

Royal Gorge, Colorado, U.S.A. 12,740 
ft. high. 

Empire State Building (102 stories, 
1.472 ft ). 

Tibet (Averaging 16,000 ft). 

Pentagon (U.S.A.) 34 acres, where 
32,000 people work daily ; floor area, 
approximately 6.500,000 sq. ft has 
17 miles of corridor. 

East Fmchley-Morden 17i miles. 

India. 

Giant Sequoia tree, Hamboldt State 
Park, California—-364 ft high and 
estimated to weigh nearly 2,000 tona. 

Greenland (827,200 sq. miles). 

Monaco (33,898 per sq. m.). 

Jupiter. 

Yellowstone National Park (U.S.A.). 
3,350 sq. miles. 

Svdney Harbour Bridge (Australia). 

Phari, Tibet, altitude 14,300 ft 

Ladakh airfield (Kashmir), 14,230 ft 

Broadway in New York. 


GREAT INVENTIONS 


Invention 
Adding Machine 
An brake 

Airplane ( Powered ) 
Airplane, helicopter 
Airplane, Jet engine 
Airship, Petrol 
Airship, rigid 
Aluminium 
Autogiro 
Atomic Bomb 
Automobile, gasoline 
Bakelite 



Date 

Inventor 

Nation 


1888 

Burroughs 

U.S. 


1869 

Wcstinghouse 

U.S. 


1903 

Wnght Bros. 

U.S. 


1916 

Breanan 

Eng. 


1930 

Whittee 

Eng. 


1898 

Dumont 

Brazil 


1899 

Zeppelin 

Ger. 


1827 

Wohler 

Ger. 


1920 

Dela Cierva 

Sp. 


1945 

U.S. Scientists 



1887 

Daimler 

Ger. 


1907 

Baekeland 

U.S. 
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Great Inventions— (Cntd.) 


Balloon 

• • 

1783 

Montgolfier Bros. 

Fr. 

Barometer 

• • 

1643 

Tomceli 

Italy 

Braille alphabet 

• • 

1829 

Braille. 

Fr. 

Bicycle (modern) 

• • 

1884 

Starley 

Eng- 

Block Signals, Ky. 

* • 

1867 

Hall 

U.S. 

Burner, Gas 

• • 

1856 

Bunsen 

Ger. 

Gash register 

• • 

1879 

Bitty 

U.S. 

Camera iucida 

• 

1807 

Wollaston 

Br. 

Camera ob&cura 

• V 

1560 

Porta 

It. 

Cinematograph 

• • 

1889 

Fnese-Greene 

Eng. 

Do. Talking 

• • 

1927 

• • 

U.S.A. 

Caterpiller Tractor 

• • 

1903 

Holt 

• ■ 

Carburetor 

• • 

C1889 

Maybach 

Ger. 

Cellophane 

• • 

1902 

Brandenberger 

Swiss 

Celluloid 

• • 

1865 

Parkes 

Eng. 

Cement, Portland 

• • 

1845 

Aspdin 

Eng. 

Compass 

• • 

3269 

de Marieourt 

Fiance 

Clock—Pendulam 

■ • 

1657 

Huygens 

Dutch 

Cream Separator 

• • 

1897 

dc Laval 

Sweden 

Camera, Kodak 

• • 

1888 

Eastman 

U S. 

Cyclotron 

• • 

1930 

E. Lawrence 

U.S. 

Diesel engine 

• « 

1895 

Diesel 

Ger. 

Dictaphone 

• • 

1885 

C. Tainter 

U.S. 

Dynamite 

• • 

1867 

Nobel 

Sweden 

Dynamo 

• • 

1831 

Faraday 

Eng. 

Elevator, brake 

• 

1862 

Otis 

U.S. 

Engine, automobile 

• • 

1879 

Benz 

Ger. 

Electric Arc Light 

• • 

1809 

Davy 

Eng. 

Electrotype 

• • 

1838 

de Jacobi 

Ger. 

Engine, internal com- 




bust ion 

• • 

1885 

Daimler 

Ger. 

Engraving, half-tone 
Electric light, incandes- 

1893 

Ives 

U.S. 

cent 

• • 

1879 

Edison 

U.S. 

Electric Fan 

a • 

1887 

Wheeler 

• • 

Fountain Pen 

• • 

1884 

Waterman 

US. 

Galvanometer 

• • 

1820 

Scheiger 

Ger. 

Gas lighting 

• • 

1792 

Murdoch 

Scotland 

Gramophone 

• • 

1877 

Berbner 

U.S. 

Generator, Atomic 

• • 

1951 

U. A. C. Scientists 

U.S. 

Glider 

• • 

1855 

Le Bris 

Fr. 

Guided Mis&le 

• 

C1926 

German Ordnance 





Experts 

Ger. 

Gun Powder 

■ • 

unknown 

China 

Gun cotton 

• • 

1865 

Schoenlrein 

Ger. 

Gyroscope 

• • 

1852 

Foucault 

Fr. 

Gyrocompass 

• • 

1905 

Sperry 

Welshach 

U.S. 

Gas mantle 

• • 

1893 

Aus. 

Glass, laminated 

• • 

1909 

Benedict!!* 

Fr. 








H 

HFtfogen Bomb 
gyanometer 

ter ter 

jcfr-making machine 
Indigo, synthetic 
*ron lung 

t £*£** Machine 
*et Propulsion 
fwnp, arc 

"Wnp, incandescent .. 1070 

uS: jg! 

g£KEf M jjg 

Linotype * * 


1 z?r*!S£ c "*» 

I960 


1768 

1820 

1802 

1861 

1880 

1928 

1809 

1936 

1879 

1879 


™ u ,wHve, jst pra 
Locomotive, Steam 
Loom, power 
Lithography 
Machine gun 
Margarine 
Match, Safety 
Match, friction 
Match, phosphorous 
Metronome 
Micrometer 
Miciophone 
Monolype 
Motor A C. 

K: 

Mower lawn 
Movie Machine 
Movie Pro lector 
Movie 3-dimension 
Mowing Machine 
Nylon 
Parachute 
Percussion Cap 
Phosphorus 
Pendulum 
Phonograph 
Photo, Colour 
Photo film 

Photography 
Pin. Safety 
Piano 

,5 


• • 


• • 


2804 
1786 
1796 
J862 
1808 
1855 
1827 
1831 
1SGG 
1638 
1877 
1887 

1892 
1887 
1886 
1868 

1893 

1894 
1952 
1810 
1937 
1783 
1816 
1669 
1681 
1877 
1891 
1888 

1814 

1849 

1799 


A: S Ba A ume iC *'*** 

Darnell 

Biewster 

Gorrue 

Baeyer 

Philip & Shaw Drinker 
J Jacquard 
F. Whittle Walker 
Brush 
Edison 
Hewtit 
Davy 


Franklin 
Walton 
Mergenthaler 
Stephenson 
Ticvithil 
Cai twnght 
Senefelder 
Gatling 
Me^c-Mounes 
Lundstrom 
Walker 
Sauna 
J. Malzel 
Gascoigne 
Berliner 
Lanston 
Tesla 
Daimler 
(do) 

Hills 

Edison 

Jenkins 

Walker 

P Gaillard 

Du Pont 

Lenormand 

Shaw 

Brandt 

Galileo 

Edison 

Lippman 

Eastman** 

Goodwin 

Niepce 

Hunt 

Cristofori 


■i 

tv 



U.] 

vi 



jj£‘ 

« 3 E 

Eng. 

U.S. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

Eng. 

U.S. 

Fr. 

Swejj* 

Eng. 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Eng. 

U. g. 

V. S. 
UJ8. 

Gear. 

Ger 

U.S. 

.u. a, 

• u.a 

u.& 

U3B. 

UJ5. 

France* 

U4. 

Ge^w 

Fr. 

U.S, 

Fr. 
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Great Inventions—( Concld .) 


gowd^r, Smokeless .. 

1863 

Schultze 

Ger. 

Fruiting, Movable type 

1440 

Guttenburg 

Get. 

Printing Piess, Rotaiy 

1847 

R. Hoe 

U.S. 

Pneumatic Rubber lyre 

1888 

Dunlop 

U.S. 

Protoellei, Screw 

1937 

Ericsson 

Sweden 

Ea<£r 

1935 

Sir R. Wall 

Scotland 

Radio telephone 

1906 

De Forest 

U.S. 

Radio 

1895 

Marconi 

Italy 

Radio beacon 

1928 

Donovan 

U.S. 

Radioactivity 

1896 

Becquerel 

Ft. 

Railway, Steam 

1825 

Stephenson 

Eng. 

Rayon 

1883 

Swan 

Eng. 

Rubber, vulcanised . 

1839 

Goodyear 

U.S. 

Revolver 

1830 

Colt 

U.S. 

Rifle 

1520 

Kolter 

Ger. 

Record, Disc 

1896 

Berliner 

US. 

Semaphone 

1794 

Chappe 

Fr. 

Sextant 

1590 

Biahe 

Ger. 

8oda water 

1907 

Ihomson 

Eng. 

Spectacles 

1310 

A» matus 

It. 

Bpectio scope 

1861 

KnchholT & Bunsen 

Ger. 

Steamboat 

1807 

Fulton 

U S. 

Sewing Machine 

1830 

Thimmonur 

French 

Sleeping ( ar 

1897 

Pullman 

U S. 

Steam Engine 

1765 

Watt 

Fug. 

Spinning Jenny 

1769 

Hargreaves 

Eng. 

Steel 

1857 

Bissemer 

Eng. 

8teel, Stainless 

1.916 

Bi early 

Eng. 

Stereoscope 

1838 

Wheatstone 

Eng. 

Submaiine 

1891 

Holland 

U.S. 

Talking Machine 

1877 

Edison 

U.S. 

Tank, mi'itarv 

1914 

Swinton 

Eng. 

Telegraph, Magnetic 

1852 

Morse 

U.S. 

Telephone 

1876 

Bell 

U S. 

Tractor, Caterpillei .. 

J900 

Holt 

U.S. 

Telephone amphher 

1912 

De Forest 

U.S. 

Telescope, Reflecting 

1688 

Newton 

Eng. 

Telescope Ref racuve 

1250 

Roger Becon 


Television 

1926 

Baird 

Scotland 

Thermometer (Air) .. 

1592 

Galileo 

Italian 

Torped 

1870 

Wlntelead 

Eng. 

Thermometer 

1701 

Reaumer 

Fr. 

Therm* meter 

1714 

Fahrenheit 

Ger. 

Tire, Pneumatic 

1888 

Dunlop 

U.S. 

Typewriter 

1868 

Sholes 

U.S. 

Tank, Militaiy 

1914 

Swinton 

Eng. 

Welding, E'cctric 

1877 

Thomson 

U.S. 

Waterproofing, rub) er 

1823 

Macintosh 

Eng. 

Wireless Telephone .. 

1902 

Fessenden 

U.S. 

XTtay 

1895 

Roentgen 

Ger. 




GENERAL INFORMATION 



DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1745—Von Kleist: Leyden jar 
condenser. 

1752—Franklin : Lightning rod 
and natuie of lightning. 
1805—Brugnatelli (It.) : Elec- 

ti opiating. 

1809—Davy (Eng.) : Electric 
Aic lamp. 

1816—Rene Lainnec : Stethos¬ 
cope. 

1823—Sturgeon (Br.) : Electro¬ 
magnet. 

1825— Faraday (Eng.) : Ben¬ 
zine. 

1826— Balard (Fr.) : Bromine. 
1828—Renry : Electromagnetism 

and induction. 

1831— Faraday (Br.) : Electric 
dynamo. 

1832— Morse : Electric telegraph. 
1834—Moritz Jacobi : Electric 

Motor. 

1852—Gauss : System of abso¬ 
lute electric measurements. 
1SC1—Paccinnote (It.) : Electric 
HrniiiturG 

19 70—Gramme : First industrial 
dynamo. 


1791 Galvani : Theory of animal 
electricity. 

1800—Bolta (It.) : Electric bat¬ 
tery. 

1876—Bell : Telephone. 

1878— Crookes : Cathode ray. 

1879— Edison : Electric incan¬ 
descent lamp. 

1886—Stanley : Electric Trans¬ 
former. 

1888—Hertz (Ger.) : Electrical 
Waves. 

1892—Tesla : Alternating cur¬ 
rent motor. 

1892—Steinmetz : Laws of alter¬ 
nating current. 

1895— Roentgen : X-ray. 

1896— Marconi : Practical wire¬ 
less. 

1897— Thomson : Isolation of the 
electron. 

1904—Fleming : First diode 

radio tube. 

1907—De Forest : Triode radio 
tube. 

1914—Coolidge : Tungsten fila¬ 
ment lamp. 

1925—Baird : Television. 


DISCOVERIES IN MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 


1628—Harvey (Eng.) : Blood 
Circulation. 

1675—Leeuwenhoek : Bneteria. 

1737—Linnaeus : Classification 
of plants and animals. 

1796—Jenner: Vaccination for 
small-pox. 

1810—Davy (Eng.) : Chlorine. 

l.i 12—Couitirs (Fr.) : Iodine. 

1812—Courlois : Iodine. 

1818— Faraday (Eng.) : Ether 
anaesthetic). 

1819— Laennec : Invention of 
stethoscope. 

1820— Pelletier & Caventon 
(Fr.) : Quinine. 

1825—Sclicele (Swed.) : Glyce- 
cerine. 


1831—Eugene Souberran : Chlo¬ 
roform. 

1842—W. Long (U.S.) : Anes¬ 
thetic ether. # 

■•847—Simpson (Eng.) : Chloro¬ 
form. 

1865—Lister (Eng.) : Antiseptic 
surgery. 

1880—Nicolaier : Discovery of 
titanus germs. 

1880—E berth (Gcr.) : Discovery 
of typhoid bacillus. 

1882—Metchnikov : Function of 
white blood corpuscles. 

1882— Koch (Ger.) : Tuberculosis 
brict^rid* 

1883— Klebs : Diphtheria bacil¬ 
lus. 
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Discoveries In Medicine And Physiology—( Concld.) 


1885—Pasteur (Fr.) : Preventive 
of rabies. 

1890—Emil von Behring (Ger.) : 
Diphtheria antitoxin. 

1894—Kitasato : Discovery of 
plague bacillus. 

1894—Roux : Perfection of diph¬ 
theria antitoxin. 

1899—Dresser tGer.) : Aspirin. 

1901—Takamine : First hormone 
isolated. Isolation of ad¬ 
renaline. 

1906— Wasserman : Test for 

syphillis. 

1907— Shull : Development of 
hybiid corn. 

1907—Willslattcr : Constitution 
of chlorophyll. 

1910—Pavlov : Conditioned re¬ 
flex. 

1910—Ehrlich : Salvarsan. 

1912-14 -E. V. McCollum: vita- 
mine A. 

1912— A. Holst : Vitamin C. 

1913— Schick : Te>-t of suscepti¬ 
bility to diphtheria. 

1913— Goldherger : Cause and 
control of pellagra. 

1914— Dr. Luis Agote (Argen¬ 
tina) : citrated blood 

transfusion. 

1915— 16— E. V. McCollum: \ r fa¬ 

mine B. 


1918—Rabi (Ger.) : Quinine, syn¬ 
thetic. 

1920—Calmette, Guerin (Fr.) : 
BCG. 

1922—E. V. McCollum : Vita¬ 
min D. 

1922—E. V. McCollum : Vitamin 
Insulin. 

1926—Minot, Whippole and Mur¬ 
phy : Liver treatment of 
anaemia. 

1929—Sir A. Fleming : Penicillin. 

1932—Domagk : Sulfa drugs as 
bactericides. 

1932—H. C. They : Deuterium . 

1934 —Domagk (Ger.) : Sulfani¬ 
lamide. 

1935—W. M. Stanley : Virus, 
ciystalized. 

1940—Robin (U.S ) : Sulfadia¬ 
zine. 

1945—Waksman (U.S.) : Strep¬ 
tomycin. 

1946 —Du Vieneaud : Synthetic 
penicillin. 

1948- B. M Dug gar (U.S.) : Au- 
i comyein. 

1949 -Airaour & Co. (U.S.) : 

Acth. 

1950 —Finlay (U.S.) : Terra- 

mycin. 

1953—Salk (U.S.) : Polio va¬ 
ccine. 


THEORIES 


Alternative Current, Laws of : 
Steinmetz, 1592. 

Atomir Theory : John Dalton, 
1803. 

Atomic numbers : II. Moseley, 
1913. 

Atom Smashing Theory : Ra¬ 
the i ford, 1919. 

Blood circulation : W. Survey, 
1628. 

Classification of Plants & Ani¬ 
mals : C. Lenneeus, 1737-63. 

Combustion , Nature of : Lavoi¬ 
sier, 1777. 


C auditioned Reflex : I. Pavlov, 
1910. 

Displacement of water, Theory 
of: Archimedes, 3 Century 
B.C. 

Dynamic theory of heat : Kel¬ 
vin. 1851. 

Electromagnetic Waves : Hertz, 
1886. 

Electron, Wave nature of : Louis 
de Broglie, 1924. 

Evolution by natural selection : 
Darwin, 1859. 
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Theories — (Concld.) 


Falling bodies, law of : Galileo, 
1590. 

Gravitation, Law of : Newton, 
1687. 

Germ Theory : Pasteur, 1876. 

Gases, Laws governing : Joseph 
Gay-Lussac, 1809. 

Heredity , Laws of : G. Mendel, 
18G6. 

Intelligence testing, modem : A. 
Binet & T. Simon, 1905. 

Isotopes, Theory of : F. Soddy, 
1912. 

Liaht, Electromagnetic thew'y 
of : J. C. Maxwell, 1873. 

Multnde proportion, Laws of : 
John Dalton, 1808. 

Mohcular hypothesis: A. Avo- 
gadro, 1811. 

Ohm’s Law ; G. S. Ohm. 1827. 

Otiqin of Species : Darwin, 
1859. 


Periodic table : D. Mendeleev, 
1869. 

Photo-electric cell , Principles of: 
A. Becquerel, 1839. 

Psychoanalysis : S. Freud, 1904. 

Quantum Theory : Max Von 
Plank, 1901. 

Refraction of light, Laws of : 
W. Snell, 1621. 

Relativity, theories of : A. Ein¬ 
stein 1905-53. 

Spectrum Analysis : R. Bunsen 
& G. Kiichnoff, 1859. 

Sulfanilamide Theory : Gelmo 
(Gr.), 1908. 

Uranium fission theory : Hahn, 
(Gr.), Bohr. (Danish), Fermi 
(Italian), Wheeler, Einstein 
(U.S.). 

Water, Synthesis of : H. Cavan- 
dish, 1781. 


NOBEL PRIZES 
Physics 


1901 W. K. Roentgen (Ger.). 

1902 H. A. Lorentz and P. 
Zeeman (Denmark). 

1903 A. H. Becquerel, France 
and Pierre and Marie 
Curie (France). 

1904 Lord Rayleigh (England). 

1905 Philipp Lenard (Ger.). 

1906 J. J. Thomson (Eng.). 

1907 A. A. Michelson (U.S.). 

1908 G. Lippman (France). 

1909 G. Marconi (Italy) and F. 
Braun (Germany). 

1910 J. D. Van der Waals (Hol¬ 
land). 

1911 W. Wien (Ger.). 

1912 Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). 

1913 H. Kamerlingh-Onnes 
(Denmark). 

1914 M. Von Laue (Ger.). 

1915 W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg (Eng.). 


1916 No award. 

1917 C. G. Barlka (Eng.). 

1918 Max Planck (Germany). 

1919 J. Stark (Ger.). 

1920 C. E. Guillaume (Switz.). 

1921 A. Einstein (Ger.). 

1922 Niels Bohr (Denmark). 

1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.). 

1924 Karl M. G.. Seigbahn 
(Sweden). 

1925 .Tames Franck (Ger.). 

& Gustav Hertz (Ger.). 

1926 Jean B. Perrin (France). 

1927 Arthur Compton (U.S.) 
and Prof. Charles T. R. 
Wilson (Eng.) 

1928 Prof. O. W. Ricardson 
(Eng.). 

1929 Due L. V. de Broglie (Fr.). 

1930 Sir C. V. Raman (India). 

1931 No award. 

1932 W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 
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Physics— ( Conoid .) 

1933 P. A. M. Dirac (Eng.) 
and Erwin Schroodinger 


(Austria). 

1934 No award. 

1935 J. Chadwick (Eng.). 

1986 V. F. Hees (Aus+ria) and 

C. D. Anderson (U.S.). 

1987 C. J. Davisson (TLS.). 

G. P. Thomson (Eng.). 

1938 E. Fermi (Italy). 

1939 E. O. Lawrence (U.S.). 
1940-42 No awards. 

1943 Otto Stern (U.S.). 

1944 I. I. Rabi (U.S.). 

1945 W. Pauli (Austria). 

1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 

1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 


1948 P. M. S. Blackett (Eng.). 
1910 Hivlcki Yukawa (Japan). 
1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 

1051 Sir John Cockcroft (Eng.) 
and E T. S. Walton (Eire). 

1952 E.M. Purcell & Felix Bloch 

(V S > 

1953 Prof. P’ritz Zemike. 

1054 Dr. S. Max Born & Walther 
Bothe (Ger.). 

1055 W. E. Lamb & F. Kusch 

(U.S.). 

1056—Walter H. Brattain, W. 
Shockley «& John Bardeen 
(U.S.). 

1057 Dr. T^ung Dao Leo & Chen 
Ming Yang (China). 


Medicine and Physiology 


1901 El. A. von Behring (Ger.). 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross (Eng.). 

1903 N. R. Finscn (Denmark). 

1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia). 

1905 Robert Koch (Germany). 

1906 Ramony Cajal (Spam) & 
Camillo Golgi (Italy). 

1907 C. L. A. Laveran (France). 

1908 Paul Ehrlich (Gci.) & E, 
Metchnikotf (Fr.). 

1909 T. Kocher (Germany). 

1910 A. Kossel (Germany). 

1911 A. Gullstrand (Sweden). 

1912 A. Carrel (America). 

1913 Charles Richet (France). 

1914 R. Baraay (Austria). 
1915-18 No award. 

1910 Dr. J. Bordet (Belgium). 

1920 August Krogh (Denmark). 

1921 No award. 

1922 A. V. Hill (Eng.) and 
Otto Mayerhoff (Cor.). 

1923 F. (I Banting and Dr. J. J. 
R. McLeod (Canada). 

1924 W. Fnnthoven (Holland). 

1925 No award. 

1926 J. Fibiger (Denmark). 

1927 Julius W. Jauregg (Aust.). 

1928 Charles Nicolle (France). 


1929 F. G. Hopkins (Eng.). 

& C. Fajkmann (Holland). 
1030 Karl Lundsteiner (TJ.S.) 
1°31 Otto H. Warburg (Ger.). 

1932 Sir C. Sherrington & 

E. D. Adrian (Eng.). 

1933 T H. Morgan (U.S.). 

1934 G\ R. Minot, W. P. Mur¬ 
phy and G. H. Whipple 

(U.S.). 

1935 Hanc Spemann (Ger.). 

1936 Sir Henry Dale (Eng.) & 
Prof. Otto Loewe (Aust.). 

1937 Albert von Szent-gyorgyi 
(Hungary). 

1938 O. Heymans (Belg.). 

1939 Prof. G. Domagk (Ger.). 

1940-42 No award. 

1943 Henrik Dam (Copenhagen) 
and Edward Doisy (U.S.). 

1944 Joseph Eilanger and H. S. 
Causer (U S.). 

1045 Sir A. Fleming, Sir How¬ 
ard Florey and Dr. E, B. 
Cliuin (Eng.). 

1916 H. «T. Muller (U.S.). 

1947 Dr. Carl F. and Mrs. F. 
Cori (Czechoslovakia) and 
B. A. Houssay (Argentina). 
1918 Paul Muller (Swiss.). 
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Medicine and r^aiology—( Concld.) 


1949 W. R. Hess (Swiss) & A. 
C. D. F. E. Moniz (Portu¬ 
gal). 

1950 L. C. Kendall & Philip S. 
Hench (Switzerland; & T. 
JReichetein (Swiss.). 

Wl Max Theiler (U.S.). 

1(52 S. Waksman (U.S.). 


1953 Dr. Fritz A. Lipmann A 
Dr. Hans A. Krebs. 

1954 Drs. J. F. finders, fi. 
Robbins & T. Weller (U.S.). 

1955 Hugo Theorell (Sweden). 

1956 Andre Coumand (US.), 
Dr. W. For&mann (Ger) A 
D W. Richards (U.S.). 

1957 Daniel Bovet (Italy). 


Chemistry 


1901 J. H. Hoff (Holland). 

1902 Emil Fincher (Germany). 

1903 S. A. Arrhenius (Sweden). 

1904 Sir W. Ramsay (Eng.). 

1905 A. Von Baeyer (Ger.). 

1906 Henri Moissan (France). 

1907 E. Buchner (Germany). 

1908 Ernest Rutherford (Eng.). 
<909 Wilhelm Ostwald (Ger.). 
1910 Otto Wallach (Ger.). 

1°11 Marie Curie (France). 

1912 V. Giignard and P. Saba¬ 
tier (France). 

Alfred Werner (Swiss.). 

T. W. Richards (Eng.). 

K. WiJlstatter (Ger.). 

17 Vo award. 

Firtz Haber (Germany). 
No award. 

Walther Nernst (Ger.). 
Frederick Soddy (Eng.). 

F. W. Aston (Eng.). 

Fritz Pregl (Austria). 

No award. 

H. Zsigmondy (Ger.). 

T. Svedberg (Sweden). 

H. Wieland (Ger.). 

Dr. Adolf Windaus (Ger.). 
A. Harden (Eng.) and 
K. A. S. von Euler-Cheplin 
(Sweden). 

Hans Fischer (Germany). 
Carl Bosch and F. Bergius 
(Germany). 


1913 

1911 

1915 

1916- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1930 

1931 


1932 Irving Langmair (U.S.). 

1933 No award. 

2934 TI. C. Urey (U.S.). 

1935 Frederic & Irene Joliot- 
Curie (France). 

P^ter J. W. Debye (Ger.). 
W. N. Haworth (Eng.) A 
Paul Karrcr (Swiss.). 

R. Kuhn (Ger.).* 

A. F.utennndt (Ger.) and 
Leopold Ruzicka (Swiss.). 
-42 No award. 

G. Hevesy (Hun.). 

Otto Hahn (Ger.). 

A«Uuii Virtanei. (Finland). 
James 11. Sumner, W it 
Sianlcy & J. H. Northrop 
(America). 

Robert Robinson (Eng.). 
Arno Tel ius (Sweden). 

W. F. Giauquc (U.S.A.). 
Otto Die’s & Kert Adler 
(Germany). 

E. M. MrMillian <fe G. T. 
Seaborg (U S.AA. 

Dr. A. J. P. Martin & R, 
L. M. Svnge (Eng.). 

Dr. H. Stqudinger 
Dr. T.. Pauling (U.S.A.). 

D. Vineen^ du Vigneaud. 

Sir Cyril [rir^helwood 
(Eng.) & p ro f. Nikolai 
Semenov (USSR.). 

Sir A. Todd (Eng.). 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940- 

1943 

1944 
1915 
11*46 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 


* Declined. 
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Literature 


1901 Rene F. A. Sully-Frud- 
horame (France). 

1902 T. Mommsen (Germany). 

1903 B. Bjornson (Norway). 

1904 F. Mistral (France) 

& Jose Echegaray (Spain). 

1905 H. Sienkiewicz (Poland). 

1906 G. Carduici (Italy). 

1907 Rudyard Kipling (Eng.). 
190# R. Eucken (Germany). 

1909 Selma Largerlof (Sweden). 

1910 Paul Heyse (Germany). 

1911 M. Maeterlink (Belgium). 

1912 G. Hauptmann (Ger.). 

1913 Rabindranath Tagore (In¬ 
dia). 

1914 No avwd. 

1915 Romain Rolland (France). 

1916 V. Heidenstam (Sweden). 

1917 Karl Gjellerup and H. 
Pontoppidan (Denmark). 

1919 No award. 

1919 C. Spittcler (Swiss.). 

1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway). 

1921 Anatole France (France). 

1922 J. Benavente (Spain). 

1923 W. B. Yeats (Ireland). 

1924 W. Reymont (Poland). 

1925 G. B. Shaw (Eng.). 

1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy). 


1927 Henri Bergson (France). 

1928 Sigrid Undset (Norway). 

1929 Thomas Mann (Germany) 

1930 Sinclair Lewis (U.S.). 

1931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 

1932 J. Galsworthy (England). 

1933 Ivan G. Bunin (Russia). 

1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy). 

1935 No award. 

1926 Eugene O'Neil (U.S.). 

1937 R. M. du Gard (France) 

1938 Pearl S Buck (U.S.). 

1939 Emil Sillanpaa (Finland). 
1940-43 No award. 

P44 J. V. Jensen (Denmark). 

1945 Gabnela Mistral (Chile). 

1946 Herman Hesse (Swiss). 

1947 Andie Gide (France). 

1948 T. S FMot (Eng.). 

1949 W. Faulkner (U.S.). 

1950 Bertrand Russell (Eng.). 

1951 Par Lagerkvist (Sweden). 

1952 Francois Mauriac (Fr.). 

1953 Winston Churchill (Eng.). 
1°54 E Hemingway (U.S.). 
1955 Halldor K. Laxness 

(Iceland). 

1056 .Tuen R Jimenez (Spain). 
1957 Albert Camus (France). 


Peace 


1901 Henri Dunant (Switzer¬ 
land) & F. Passy (Fr.). 

1902 Elie Ducommun and A. 
Gobat (Belgium). 

1903 W. R. Cremer (Eng.). 

1904 The Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law (Belgium). 

1905 Bertha von Suttner (Aus¬ 
tria). 

1906 T. Roosevelt (U.S.). 

1907 E. T. Moneta (Italy) and 
Louis Renault (France). 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson (Sweden) 
& Frederick Bajer (Den). 

1909 Baron de Constant (Fr.) 
& A. Beemaert (Belgium). 


1910 International Permanent 
Pence Bureau (Swiss.). 

1911 T. M. C. Asscr (Holland) 
& A. Fried (Austria). 

1912 Elihu Root (U.S.). 

1913 H. la Fontaine (Belgium). 

1914-16 No award. 

1917 International Red Cross, 
(Geneva). 

1918 No award. 

1919 Woodrow Wilson (U.S.). 

1920 Leon Bourgeois (France). 

1921 K H. Branting (Sweden) 
and Christian L. Lange 
(Norway). 

1922 F. Nansen (Norway). 
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Peace— ( Conoid .) 


1923-24 No award. 

1925 Charles G. Dawes (U.S.) A 
Sir A. Chamberlain (Eng.). 

1926 Aristide Briand (France) 
& C. Stresemann (Ger.). 

1927 F. Buisson (France) and 
Ludwig Quidde (Germany). 

1928 No award. 

1929 F. B. Kellogg: (U.S.) 

1930 L. 0. J. Soderblom (Swe¬ 
den). 

1931 Jane Addams & Nicholas 
M. Butler (U.S.). 

1932 No award. 

1933 Norman Angell (Eng.). 

1934 A. Henderson (Eng.). 

1935 Carl von Ossietosky (Ger.). 

1936 C. de S Lamas (Argentine). 

1937 Viscount Cecil (Eng.). 

1938 Nansen International Office 
for Refugees (Geneva). 


1939-43 No award. 

1944 International Committee 
of Red Cross (Swiss). 

1945 Cordell Hull (U.S.). 

1946 Eamily G. Balch and John 
Mott (U.S.). 

1947 American Friends Service 
Committee (U.S.) and Br. 
Society of Friends Service 
Council (Eng.). 

1948 No award. 

1949 Lord Boyd-Orr (Scotland). 

1950 Ralph J. Bunche (U.S.). 

1951 Leon Johuaux (France). 

1952 Albert Schweitzer (Africa). 

1953 George C. Marshall (U.S.). 

1954 U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

1955 No Award. 

1956 No award. 

1957 Lester Pearson (Canada). 


KAUNGA PRIZE 

{.The Kalivga Prize for *he popularization of Science is offered 
annually by a rich man of Ot issa through UNESCO. This prize of 
£ 1000 stethng is off tied to the trading writer of science and for 
sti engthening links between India arid scientists of all nations] 

1952 Louis de Broglie (France). 1955 Dr. August Pi Suner 

1953 Dr. Julian Huxley (Britain). (Venezuela). 

1954 W. Kaempffert (U.S.). 1956 Prof. G. Gamow (U.S.). 

1957 Bertrand Russel (England). 


INDIAN STONES AGAINST PLANETARY ACTIONS 


Sun (Ravi) .. Ruby 
Mars (Mangal) .. Coral 
Moon (Chandra).. Pearl 
Mercury (Budh) . . Emerald 
Jupiter ( Brihas - 
pati) .. Pokraj 

BIRTH 

January— Garnet —Constancy. 
February— Amethyst —Sincerity. 
March— Aquamarine, Blue Stone 
— Courage. 

April— Diamond —Innocence. 


Venus (Sukra) .. Difemond 
Saturn ( Shani) .. Sapphire 
Ascending Node.. Gomed 
(Rahoo) 

Descending Node.. Cat’s eye 
(Ketoo) 

STONES 

May— Emerald —Love, Success. 
June— Pearl, Alexandrite Moon¬ 
stone—Health. 

July— Ruby —Contentment. 
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August— P e i i d of. Satdonya— October— O /> a l, Tourmaline — 
manied happiness. Hope. 

September—E apphir t —clear November—Tapaz— Fidelity. 

thinking. December- -Turquoise, Zircon— 

Prosperity. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD RECORDS 


Tallest Animal —Giraffe. 

Largest land animal— Elephant. 

Fastest Bird —Swift, sometimes 
flies 200 miles per hour. 

Largest quadruped of the dog 
family —Wolf. 

Largest animal of the cat 
family —Lion. 

Largest of man-Wcc or anthro¬ 
poid apes —Gorilla. 


Largist of the sea birds —Alba- 
tross. 

Fast, st animal —Cheetah. 
Largist sea animal —Blue Whale. 
Smallest Bhd— Humming bird. 
LongcH 7 w(d creature —Blue 
Whale (500 years) 

Largest of the flat fish —Helibut. 
Longed nc<h —Giraffe. 

Largest living bird —Ostrich. 

IIraciest bird —Condor. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION OF VARIOUS ANIMALS 


Bear 

7 months 

Lion 

.. IB weeks 


Beaver 

4 months 

Man 

. 9 months 


Camel 

1‘5 months 

Opossum 

.. 26 days 


Cat 

to G3 days 

Pig 

.. 4 months 


Cow .. 

02 to 62 days 

Puma 

.. 15 we;*s 


Elephant 

20 to 22 months 

Rabbit 

.. 80 to 32 

days 

Fox 

02 to 63 days 

Rat 

.. 20 davs 


Giraffe 

14 months 

Sheep 

.. 5 months 


Goat 

5 months 

Squirrel 

.. 80 days 


Guinea pig .. 

G2 days 

Tapir 

.. 10 to 11 months 

Horse 

31 months 

Wolf 

.. 62 to 63 days 

Kangaroo • • 

89 days 





SPEEDS 



In Air m.p.h ♦ In mater 

m.p.h. 


m.p.h 

Woodcock 

. 17 Swimmer 

4-01 

Runner 

21.7 

Vulture 

. 89 Perch 

3-3 

Tuitle 

.01 

Robin 

. 36 Pike 

10 

Coral Snake 

0.72 

Swallow 

. 110 Carp 

0-9 

Race horse 

42-3 

Homing pegion 

02 Flying fish 

35 

Rabbit 

45 

Duck Hawk 

. 180 Sail boat 

30 

Gazelle 

60 

Golden Eagle . 

. 120 Passenger liner 35 

White-tailed 


Fighter plane 

Light Cruiser 60 

deer 

49 

(about) 

. 700 Torpedo boat 60 

Greyhound 

36 

Anew 

. 200 Outboard motor 

Speed-test auto 

- 

Dive bomber . 

. 725 boat 

7*39 

mobile 

394+ 

Transport plane 195 Racing speed 

Cheeta 

70 

Bullet 2,000 ft. per 


Steamlined 


second. 

On land 

m.p.h. 

train 

135 + 


boat 

141-74 

Skater 

25-3 
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HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 

Main aehievemovls in the aky 
Highest flight by balloon carrying instruments .. 
Highest rocket flight 
Highest flight in piano 

Highest flight by passenger-carrying balloon 

On and t nder the land 

Highest point on land (Mt. Everest) 

Tallest structure (Empire State Building) 

Deepest oil well (Kern County, California) 

Deepest mine (gold mine, Johannesburgh) 

Under the Fra 

Deepest point reached by submarine 
Deepest point by man in rubber suit 
Deepest point by man m metal suit 
Deepest ocean bed in the Pacific Ocean 
Groate^t depth man has icoched in the ocean by 
bathycaphe 


140,000 ft. 
over 200 miles 
83,2.15 ft. 
102,000 ft. 


29,028 ft. 

1,472 ft. 
21,480 ft. 
9,180 ft. 


800 ft. 
450 ft. 
500 ft. 
35,640 ft. 

13,287 ft. 


LARGEST SHIPS 




Gross 

Overhall 

Speed 



tans 

length (ft.) 

(knots) 

Queen Elizabeth (Br.) 

• • 

83,673 

1031.0 

281 

Queen Maiy (Br.) 

• • 

81,237 

1019.5 

281 

United States (U.S.A.) 

• ■ 

53,329 

• • 

29 

Liberte (Fr.) 

• • 

51,839 

936.8 

231 

He de Fiance (Fr.) 

• • 

44,356 

792.9 

221 

Nieuw Amsterdam (Neth.) 

■ • 

36,667 

758.5 

211 

Mauietama (Br.) 

• • 

35,674 

771.8 

211 

Caroma (Br.) 

• • 

34,183 

715.0 

22 

Pasteur (Fr.) 

• • 

30,447 

696.0 


Arcadia (Br.) 

• • 

29,734 

721.0 


Cosmic (Lib.) 

• • 

29,500 

744.0 


CrUtoforo Colombo (It.) 

• • 

29,191 

700.0 


Ibaria (Br.) 

• • 

29,614 

718.0 . 


LARGEST 

TANKERS 


George F. Getty (Lib.) 


. 52,200 

785 


Sinclair Pct^olore (Lib.) 


. 56,089 

789 


Tidewater (Lib.) 


. 52,000 

774 


Universe Challenger (Lib.) 


. 83,900 

• • 


Universe Commander (Lib.) 


. 83,900 

• • 


Universe Leader (Lib.) 


. 83,900 

854 


ATLANTIC BLUE RIBAND 


1952 United States (U.S.A.) 

51,500 tons 

3 days 12 

hrs. 12m. 

1952 United States (U.S.A.) 

51,500 tons 

3 days 10 hrs. 40ra. 
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Atlantic Blue Riband—( Concld .) 


1938 Queen Mary (British) 
1938 Queen Mary (British) 
1937 Normandie (Prance) 
1936 Queen Mary (British) 
1936 Queen Mary (British) 
1936 Normandie (France) 


81,237 tons 
81,237 tons 
80,000 tons 
81,237 tons 
81,237 tons 
80,000 tons 


3 days 20 hrs. 42m. 
3 days 21 hrs. 46m. 
3 days 23 hrs. 2m. 

3 days 23 hrs. 67m. 

4 days 0 hrs. 27m. 
4 days 3 hrs. 2m. 


RECORD FLIGHTS AND JUMPS 

Longest flight of Jump of a grass¬ 

homing pigeon 7,200 miles hopper 
Firing range of Record distance of 

average heavy sl:i jumper 

Gun over 20 miles Longest recorded 

White-faced gib- kick of a football 

bon’s leap 40 ft. Record baseball 

throw 


16 ft. 8 in. 
350.95 ft. 

88 yds. 

443 ft. 5i in 


DECORATIONS & MEDALS 


Victoria Cross (Great Britain) 
Iron Cross (Germany) 

Legion of Honour (France) 
Croix de Guerre (France) 
Victory Medal (U.S.A.) 


Military Cross (Belgium) 

Medal for Valour (Italy) 

Order of the Patriotic War 
(Soviet Union) 

Order of the Rising Sun (Japan) 
Pa ram Vir Chakra (India) 


NATIONAL AND STATE FLOWERS 


China 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Japan 

Scotland 


.. Narcissus. 

Spain 

.. Rose. 

U. S. A. 

.. Fleur-de-lis. 

Persia 

.. Cornflower. 

Wales 

.. Laurel. 

Prussia 

.. Lotus. 

Canada 

.. Shamrock. 

Egypt 

.. Lily. 

Holland 

.. Cactus. 

Australia 

.. Chrysanthemum 

Denmark 

.. Edelweiss. 

Spain 

.. Thistle. 



.. Pomegranate. 

.. Golden rod. 

.. Rose. 

.. Leek or Daffodils. 
.. Linden. 

.. Maple leaf. 

.. Lotus. 

.. Tulip. 

.. Golden Wattle. 

.. Forget-me-not. 

.. Red carnation. 



WORLD GAZETTEER 

(A BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD) 

ABYSSINIA—An independent empire in East Africa, official 
name Ethiopia. The Emperor directly controls the government, 
though there now are a Council of Ministers, a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. All members are appointed by the monarch. The actual 
form of government is thus the personal rule of the Emperor. 
Eritrea, a country of E. Africa, a former Italian Colony was fede¬ 
rated with Ethiopia in 1952. Area : 395,000 sq. m. Population: 
about 18,000,000. Capital— Adis Ababa. 

AFGHANISTAN—A mountainous Moslem kingdom lying bet- 
ween Pakistan, Iran and Soviet Union. Afganistan runs all the way 
from Iran eastward to China and forms a long barrier between 
Soviet Union and Pakistan. The Government is constitutional 
monarchy. The supreme legislative power is vested in the Parlia¬ 
ment consisting of the King, a Senate (50 nominated members) and a 
National Assembly (171 elected members). There is also* a 
Grand Assembly summoned on important occasions. The laws 
of Afghanistan are based on the “Shanat” or Islamic law and tribal 
custom. The main routes to Pakistan pass through the mountains, 
the chief being Khyber from Kabul and Bolan from Kandahar. The 
country is mountainous and under-developed. It can be reached only 
by a few high passes. There are no railways and navigable rivers. 
Afganistan’s rough mountains have prevented the building of rail¬ 
roads. This has discouraged trade and travel in the country. The 
country is divided into seven major provinces. Each province is 
under a governor. Languages spoken— Pushtu & Persian. Area : 
270,000 square miles. Population—13,000,000. Capital— Kabul. 

ALBANIA—A mountainous Baltic republic in southern Europe 
bounded by Yugoslavia, Greece and Adriatic Sea, was incorporated 
with Italy in 1939 but now a free republic. Under 1945 constitution, 
Albania has a typical Soviet Government. Supreme power is vested 
in the popularly elected national assembly, to which tffie Cabinet, 
headed by the premier, is responsible. Area : 10,700 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—1,250,000. Capital— Tirana. 

ANDORRA—A small semi-independent republic on the Franco- 
Spanish border in the E. Pyrenees under the joint suzerainty of France 
and Spain. It has enjoyed undisturbed sovereignty since 1278. 
Area : 175 sq. m. Pop.—-5,200. Capital— Andorra. 

ARAB STATES—A peninsula in south-west Asia inhabited by 
Arabs, was a single political until; now comprises the following States 
—Aden Colony (British), Aden Protectorate, Bahrein Islands (Sul¬ 
tanate, Kuwait (Sheikdom), Oman and Masqat (Sultanate), Quatar 
(Sheikdom), Saudi Arabia, (Kingdom), Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms), 
Yemen (Kingdom). 
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Saudi-Arabia —is the most important State of the peninsula, 
occupying nearly four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. It consists 
of Nejd, Hejaz and its dependencies. The form of Government is a 
hereditary monorchy. An Advisory Council assists the king, while 
legislaiion is entrusted to the Consultative Assembly. The country 
contains the holy places of Islam— Medina where lies the tomb of 
Mohamed and Mecca, the birth place of the Prophet, which contains 
a great mosque. Area: 870,000 sq. m. Population—6,500,000. 
Capitals— Riyadh and Mcoctt. 

Sheikdom of Kuwait—is an independent Arab Sheikdom. It 
extends along the shore of the Persian Gulf from Iraq to Saudi 
Arabia with an area of 5.800 sq. m. The principality has one of the 
world's richest oil reserves. Capital —Kuwait. 

Sultanate of Oman and Masqat— occupies the mountainous 
eastern corner of Arabia. The State is best known for its date 
cultivation. Capital— Mascut. 

Qatar —occupies the whole of the Qatar peninsula in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. It is ruled under British protection by a Sheik. Capital— 
Doha. 

Sheikdoms of Trurial Coast —extend along part of the Gulf of 
Oman and southern coast of Persian Gulf. It U ruled by seven semi- 
independent Sheikhs. 

Kingdom of Yemen —is an independent state, occupying the south¬ 
western extremity of Aratra. Capital— Taiz. 

Aden —is a British colony and piotectoratc situated on the 
volcanic southern tip of the Arabian peninsula along the Gulf of 
Aden. The 20-odd sultans who rule their respective territories in 
the protectorate are responsible to the British Governor of Aden. 

Bahercin Islands —These islands form an archipelago in the 
Persian Gulf and are independent under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. The islands are important for their oil, pearl, fisheries and 
strategic position. Area : 213 sq. m. Capital— Manamah. 

ARGENTINA—Second largest South American Republic. It is a 
Federal Union of nineteen provinces and one federal district.. The 
constitution is modelled on that of U.S.A. but each province enjoys a 
large measure of autonomy. The executive is in the hands of the 
President, who selects his Cabinet. The National Congress consists 
of a Senate of 30 members and of a Chamber of Deputies of 158 
members. Argentina is regarded as the most important nation in 
Latin America, besides Brazil. Economically it is the most developed 
of all; it has 43 p.e. of the foreign trade of South America, 54 p.c. 
of all South American railwards and 65 p.c. of all automobiles. 
Argentina is a world leader in wheat, corn, flaxseed; alfalfa grown 
for feed to {-import huge heads of cattle is main crop ; it also leads 
in beef, mutton, bides and wool. The language is Spanish. Area : 
1,079,965 sq. m. Pop.—18,379,000. Capital— Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA—is a self-governing member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and is a federal union of eight states— 
Tasmania, Western Australia, Queensland, Northern Territory, South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria and Australian Capital Terri- 
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iory. The government is that of a Federal Commonwealth 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the executive power 
vested in the Sovereign (through the Governor-General), 
by a Federal Ministry. Australia is primarily an agricultural 
one of the world's greatest producers of wheat and wool* 
industrialisation has been extensive. There is much unique flora, 
giant eucalyptus, and fauna, e.g., kangaroo, wallaby and 
platypus, spmg anteater, koala bear and many unusual birds, 
is Australia’s greatest primary industry which produces 27 p.c. of 
world's wool and 67 per cent of its marino wool. Australia‘is 
One of the largest producers of wheat. Area: 3,000,000 sq. m. 
Pop.—8,986,842. Capital— Canberra. * 

AUSTRIA—is a country of Central Europe between Italy and, 
German Federal Republic. Tha country became a free independent 
nation on the 15th May, 1955 for the first time since German 
troops entered into the country in March 1938. Austrian 
State Treaty signed on May 15, 1955 liberated Austria from 
seventeen years of foreign occupation, first by the Nazis and then By 
the Allies. The Treaty re-established Austria as “a sovereign in¬ 
dependent and democratic state with frontiers of Jan. 1, 1938 (before' 
Hitler seized the country).” Austria agreed never to form an economic 
or political union with Germany. It is a federal republic comprised^ 
of nine provinces (including Vienna), each of which has its oMhl 
elected assembly for the control of regional affairs. The Nation^ 
Assembly is elected every four years and has 166 deputies. The 
head of the state is called the President and the government is led bjj 
a Chancellor. Area : 32,388 sq. m. Pop.—6,908,500. Capital —Vienna 

BELGIUM—North-west European Kingdom. Government fe 
consitutional hereditary monarchy with a bicameral legislature cofl-‘ 
siting of the King, the Senate, and the House of Deputies. Bel* 
gium is the most densely populated country in Europe. Belgium hi 
also a great colonial power ; she possesses Belgian Congo in Central 
Africa which is one of the world’s largest copper producers ; the 
greatest producer of radium and also producer of gold and diamond. 
The Belgian Colonial Empire consists of Belgian Congo (Africa) 
and Rnanda-Urundi (U.N. Trust territory). Total area: 11,760 
sq. m. Pop.—8,896,000. Capital— Brussels. > 



BHUTAN—Bhutan is a small semi-independent Sfate lying on* 
the south-east slope of the Himalayas, bordered on the north by 
Tibet and on the east, south and west by the Indian Union. The 
inhabitants are Mongolians and follow Buddhism. Agriculture 1# 
the chief industry. The country is governed by the hereditary king, 
A treaty signed with India in August, 1949 increased India’s subsidy 
to Bhutan and placed Bhutan’s foreign affairs under Indian control. 
Area : 18,000 sq. m. Pop.—700,000. Capital— Punakha. 

BOLIVIA—South American Republic located in the west central 
portion of the South America. It is the world’s greatest producer 
of tin after Malaya and has also large antimony and silver deposits, 
Bolivia is a Republic, electing by popular vote a President every four, 
years, 927-member Senate every six years and a 111-member* 
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land area in the world, stretching across the northern part of the 
north American continent. It is a federal union of 10 province# 
whose powers are laid down in British North America Act of 1867* 
The executive powers rest nominally in the hands of the Governor-' 
General who represents the English Queen. Actually Governor- 
General acts only with the advice of the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet. The Parliament has two houses—a 
Senate and a House of Commons. Canada exports newsprint, wood- 
pulp, wood, fish and fishery products, aluminium, copper, nickel and 
gram. Canada lends the world in production of asbestos, nickel and 
platinum ; ranks second in aluminium, gold and zinc and fourth in 
copper and lead. Of special interest is the uranium ore mined m the 
northern Canada, one of the only two places so far known in the world ' 
where raw material for atomic energy can be mined easily. Cana¬ 
dian fishing are among the most extensive and prolific in the world. 
It has two official languages, English and French. Area : 3,845,744 sq. 
miles. Population—15.482,000 (1955). Capital— Ottawa. 

(ENTR\L AFRICAN FEDERATION—was established by an 
Act of the British Parliament in 1953. It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia have a Governor, an executive council and a legislature. 
Nayasaland is a protectorate. Under the Constitution of 1953, fede¬ 
ration has a virtual self-governing status and each of the three 
territories will retain status m local matters. 

CEYLON—The island of Ceylon lies in the Indian Ocean, 13 miles 
off the southern tip of India at its closest point. It is now an indepen¬ 
dent republic within the Commonwealth. The constitution provides 
for a parliament composed of a Senate and a House of Reprsentatives. 
The administration is m the hands of the Cabinet of Ministers headed 
by the Prime Minister and responsible to the legislature. Buddhism 
is the religion of the majority. There are more than 1,610,000 
Hindus. Area : 25,332 sq, m. Population—£,384,000. Capital— 

Colombo. 

CHILE—A democratic State lies on the west coast of South 
America. In Chile, the only natural nitrate in the world is found. 
So sixty per cent of the world’s iodine is obtained as a by-product of 
nitrate processing. World’s second largest copper producer is Chile. 
Official language is Spanish. There is a National Congress consisting 
of a Senate of 45 members elected for eight years and a Chamber of 
Deputies with 147 members, elected for four years. The President 
is elected for six years by direct popular vote. Area : 290,000 sq. m. 
Population—6,941,000. Capital—Santiago. 

CHINA—-China is now divided into two parts with the Republic 
of China limited to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland under the 
Communist regime known as People’s Republic of China . 

The Nationalist China is now confined to Formosa since 1950. 
It is an island of 110 miles of the mainland of China. Under the cons¬ 
titution of 1947, the highest state organ is the National Assembly. 
It is the sovereign organ of the people. The Assembly elects Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President for a term of 6 years. The organs of the 
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government include Executive yuan (cabinet) whose members headed 

M i Premier are appointed by the President with the concurrance 
Legislative yuan ; and the Legislative yuan, when the Assembly 
is not in session, has ultimate control over the cabinet. 

The People’s Republic of China which controls the entire main¬ 
land was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) on September 1949 after 
the defeat of the Nationalist armies under Chiang Kai-shek. The 
communist set up a soviet-type government. The People’s Republic 
and the Soviet Union signed a 30-year treaty of fnendship and mutual 
aid on February 14, 1950. The Constitution of the People’s Republic 
adopted by the National People’s Cong i ess on Sept. 1954 established 
the Congress as the highest organ of State power. Executive power 
is vested in the Chan man or President elected for 4-year term by the 
Congress. He appoints the Premiei and his cabinet. The Cabinet 
is the highest admimstiative oigan Effective conti ol is exercised by 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. Capital— 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA—South Amencan Republic lies in the extreme 
north-west of South Amenca, having a coast line on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Area : 447,636 sq. m. Pop.—12,667,070. 

Capital— Bagota. 

COSTA RICA—is an independent republic in the southern part 
of Central America between Necaragua and Panama. The Govern¬ 
ment of Costa Rica is republican, democratic and representative. 
Government functions are exercised through four semi-independent 
but interrelated branches : the Executive, the Legislative (Single 
Chamber), Judiciary and the Electoral Organisation. Area : 23,420 
sq. m. Pop.—1,000,000. Capital— Ban Jose 

CUBA—An independent Central American State, is the largest 
island in the West Indies. It is the largest cane-sugar producer in the 
world. Tobacco ranks second in importance. The constitution is 
modelled on that of the U.S.A. and provides for a President, a Vice- 
President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. Area . 46,736 
sq. m. Pop.—5,832,277. Capital— Havana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA—A central European republic formed in 
1918 as one of the succession states of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ; it then comprised Bohemia, Moiavia with Austrian Silesia, 
Slovakia and Ruthema. Ruthema was, however, ceded to Russia in 
1945. In 1948, after the establishment of the People’s Republic, the 
old provinces were abolished and the country was divided into 
19 legions. It has a Soviet-type constitution, promulgated on June 
8, 1948. There is a unicameral Parliament, the supreme organ of 
t{ie State with control over Courts and Civil Service. The 
government is headed by the Piesident, elected by Parliament for a 
seven-year term and the Prime Minister and his cabinet, who are ap¬ 
pointed by the President but are responsible to the Parliament The 
constitution contains guarantees of civil liberties and provides that 
the state shall conduct all economic activity in the public interest 
on the basis of single economic plan. Czechoslovakia possesses one 
of the richest territories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
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resources and industrial development. Area: 49,380 sq. m. Pop««* 
13,272000. Capital.— Prague (Praha). 

DENMARK—Denmark is a constitutional monarchy—the oldest 
kingdom of Europe. The Danish Parliament (the Fobketing) has 179 
members. Since 1916, women enjoy political rights equally with men. 

Agriculture is all-out importance to the Danish economy. Farm* 
products (butter, bacon, cheese, eggs) are Denmark’s most important 
export articles. Industry and handicrafts employ more workers than 
agriculture and Denmark has developed a substantial export of 
machinery of many kinds, manufactured consumers goods, etc. 
Denmark’s foreign trade is the largest in the world per head of popu* 
lation. Denmark’s social services are highly developed. Greenland, 
world’s largest island, is a part of Denmark. Size : 840,000 sq. miles; 
population 24,000. Area of Denmark : 17,116 sq. miles ; Population: 
4,281,275 (1950), Capital— Copenhagen. 

DOMINICIAN REPUBLIC—An independent Central American 
State, sharing th Caribbean island of Hispaniola with Haiti. It 
lies east of Cuba between the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
It is governed by President and a Congress consisting of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. Area 19,322 sq. m. Pop.—2,608,600 
Capital— Cuidad Trujillo. 

EGYPT—An independent republic of N.-E. Africa since 1963. It 
is the largest and the most influential of Arab States. Egypt was a 
semi-independent state with a hereditary Khedive under Turkish sove¬ 
reignty from 1841-1916. From 1882 it was occupied by British 
troops and was under British administration. In 1914 a British 
protectorate was declared. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
recognised Egyptan sovereignty but gave to the United Kingdom 
the right to maintain a garrison on the Suez Canal, to use Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases and to move troops across Egypt in case 
of war or threat of war ; Sudan was to remain an Anglo-Egyptan 
Condominium under joint administration. There was growing dis¬ 
content in Egypt over the presence of foreign troops and also witfi 
the economic structure of the country with the result that King 
Farouk had to abdicate in 1952. The Egyptan treaty of 1936 with 
U. K. was terminated in 1954, it being agreed that all British forces 
were to leave the zone by June 1966. General M.' Naguib was 
President and Prime Minister from 1950 to 1964 when he was accused 
of concentrating all powers in his own hands and was relieved of all 
his posts. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser became Prime Minister and 
President in 1966. Egypt has been the leader of the Arab. League 
since its formation in 1954. In 1958 Egypt has joined with Syria to 
form United Arab Republic. Area : 386,198 sq. m. Pop.—23,410,000 
Capital— Cairo. 

EQUADOR—Republic in the Pacific coast of South America. 
Equador is the world’s chief source of the supply of balsa, a light 
wood. It exports more bananas than any other country. Area: 
116,270 sq. m. Population—3,777,000. Capital—Quito. 

EL SALVADOR— is the smallest of the six Central American B4» 
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publics and the only one without an Atlantic Sea coast. Area : 8,259 
sq. m. Population—2,268,000. Capital— San Salvador. 

FINLAND—Republic in N.-W. Europe, declared an independent 
State in 1917 ; fringed by islands and dotted with lakes, the State 
Was an autonomous Russian State, but proclaimed an independent 
State in July 29, 1917 and a republic in 1919. Under the constitution 
there is a single Chamber composed of 200 members, elected by 
universal suffrage. The legislative power is vested in the Chamber 
and the President. The highest executive power is held by the 
President who is elected for a period of six years. One of the chief 
Occupations m Finland is lumbering : articles made from wood m* 
elude matches, constructional timber, paper and cellulose. The Pre¬ 
sident is chosen for a term of six years. Area : 130,166 sq. m. 

Pop.—4,288,000 Capital— Helsinki. 

FRANCE—Republic of Western Europe bordering on Spain in 
the S.-W. Italy, Switzerland and Germany in the E., Belgium and 
Luxemburg in the N.-E., and facing the Mediterranean, Atlantic 
Ocean and English Channel on the S., W. and N. respectively. 
The Constitution of the Fourth Republic came into force in Dec 1946 
and vested the Government m the National Assembly elected by the 
universal suffrage, and the Council of the Republic. Both Chambers 
are elected on a territorial basis : the National Assembly diiectly by 
universal suffrage, the Council of the Republic indirectly by the 
Councils of the communes and departments of Metropolitan France, 
Algeria and the overseas territories. The President of the Republic 
is chosen at a joint sitting of both houses He appoints the President 
of the Council of Ministers (Prime Minister). 

French Union—This is an association of all French overseas 
possessions and metropolitan France, established under the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Fourth Republic m 1946. It has a President who is the 
President of the Republic, a High Council which was to include a 
delegation of the French Government and representatives of the 
Associate States and an Assembly of the representatives of the entire 
Union. The function of the High Council is to advise and assist the 
French Government in the management of the Union. Its powers 
are almost negligible. Area : 212,669 sq. m. Population—43,787,000. 
Capital— Pans. 

FORMOSA—A large island off the south-eastern coast of China. 
It was a part of Chinese Empire but occupied by Japan. In the 
second World War, United States and U. K. promised to restore this 
island to China. In 1946 China led by Chiang Kai-shek was allowed 
to occupy and administer the island. When in 1949 the Communist 
Party in China became the ruling power, Chiang was forced to flee 
to Formosa where he established tne so-called Nationalist Government 
of China with the support of U.S. In spite of the repeated protest of 
the People’s Republic of China, U. S. declared that any invasion of 
this island or of nearby islands would have to get past the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet. U. K. has given de jure recognition to the Chinese 
People’s Republic but U. S. recognises only the Government of Chiang 
Ktu-ehek. The island is maintained by the unlimited military aid 
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of U. S. A. Area : 13,890 sq. m. Population—7,591,298. Capital— 
Taipei. 

GERMANY—After the fall of Germany in the World War H, 
for the purposes of conti ol, Germany was divided in 1945 into four 
national occupation zones, each headed by a military governor assisted 
by appropriate supervisory and operating staff. Efforts to unify 
Germany were totally unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with U S.S R. on any fundamental issue. So on 
May 31, 1948 U. S, Britain, France and Benelux countries agreed to 
set up a German State comprising the three western zones. 

The Federal Republic of Germany came into formal existence on 
September 1, 1949 when Allied High Commission transferred to it the 
administration of the U. S., British and French Zones of occupation 
of Germany. On May 23, 1949 the German Constituent Assembly 
at Bonn enacted the constitution for Western Germany. 

By the constitution, Republic was given full legislature, executive 
and judicial powers, but not in respect of such matters as armaments, 
reparations, decartelization, foreign affairs, the admission of refugees 
and other matters. The London and Paris agreements were ratified 
by the three occupying powers on 5th May, 1955. Under the Agree¬ 
ments the Republic attained full sovereignty and independence, though 
American, British and French Forces were given permission to remain 
on German territory. Under the constitution, there is a Federal 
Diet elected by the universal suffrage for a term of four years and 
a Federal Council. Area : 95,724 sq. m. Population—53,500,000. 
Capital— Bonn. 

German Democratic Republic comprises Soviet zone of occupa¬ 
tion of Eastern Germany It was proclaimed on Oct. 7, 1949 urffh 
its seat at Beilin on the basis of a Constitution adopted on May 3(1, 
1949 by a People’s Congress. The Constitution is Soviet in nature. 
Under a treaty between the German Democratic Republic and the 
U.S S R. in 1955, the Republic became a Sovereign State and was 
given complete freedom to decide all questions concerning its internal 
and foreign policy. Area: 42,112 sq. m. Population—18,000,090. 
Capital — B erlm. 

GHANA—On March 6, 1957, Ghana (former Gold Coast State) 
became an independent State within Brtish Commonwealth. It is 
composed of former British Gold Coast with its outlying territories 
of Ashanti and Northern Territories and British Togoland. It is 
situated in western Africa. Under a constitution Ghana has a Par¬ 
liament, a Cabinet and a Governer-General representing the Crown. 
Area : 91,843 sq. miles. Population—4,691,000. Capital— Accra 

GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND—The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland comprising England. 
Wales. Scotland, Northern Ireland, Island of Man and the Channel 
Islands, lieB on the north-west comer of Europe. Parliament is the 
legislative governing body for the United Kingdom with certain 
powers over the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. It 
consists of two houses — the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with s 
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queen and a Parliament. Supreme legislative power is vested in 
Parliament. The executive power of the Crown is exercised by the 
Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister. Great Britain is second only 
to U.5LA. among the industrial nations of the world. Most im¬ 
portant manufacture is heavy goods, such as machinery, tools, bridges 
and locomotives. Area : 94,300 sq. m. Population—61,113,000. Capi¬ 
tal— London. 


GUATEMALA—Republic of Central America. Area : 42,042 
Sq. m. Pop.—3,349,000. Capital— Guatemala, 


GREECE—is an independent South European State located at 
Balkan peninsula, stretching down into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Greece is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nominal executive 
power is vested in the King but the Government is administered by 
the Council of Ministers, headed by the Premier who must enjoy 
the Assembly’s confidence. Area : 51,246 sq. m. Pop.—8,150,000. 
Capital— Athens. 

HAITI—It occupies the western third of the island known as 
Hispaniola, the second largest of the Greater Antilles lying between 
Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico on the east. It is the only 
Negro Republic with western hemisphere. Area : 10,714 sq. m. 
Pop.—3,306,000 Capital— Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS—Republic of Central America on Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The chief commercial activity is the cultivation of 
bananas and coconuts on the Atlantic coast. Bananas constitute 
about sixty per cent of the total value of the exports. Area : 43,227 sq. 
zn. Population—1,608,000. Capital— Tegucigalpa. 


HUNGARY—European Republic formed out of Austro-Hun- 
gray; it is the abode of the Magyars. The Soviet type of constitu¬ 
tion was adopted by the Parliament on August 18, 1949 which de¬ 
clared Hungary to be a ‘People’s Republic*. The supreme organ of 
state control was declared to be the Parliament with Deputies elect¬ 
ed for 4 years by direct vote. When Parliament is not is session, 
power is exercised by the Presidium headed by the Chairman. Exe¬ 
cutive power is vested in the Cabinet headed by the Premier. Hun¬ 
gary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of the largest in the world. 
Area : 35,902 sq. m. Population—9,700,000. Capital— Budapest. 


ICELAND—Island in the North-Atlantic Ocean, now Republic ; 
it is close to the Arctic circle in the North Atlantic ; constitutionally, 
the President is elected for four years by popular vote. Executive 
power of the State resides in the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 
The Althing is composed of two houses. Iceland has no army or 
navy but under NATO and a 1951 agreement, U.S.A. maintains 
on the island army, navy and air forces. Area : 39,758 sq. m. Pop.— 
162,000. Capital— Reykjavik. 

INDIA—It is now an independent Republic since 1950. The domi¬ 
nion is one of the largest and richest nations in the world. Area : 
1,221.889 sq. m. Pop.—356,891,624. Capital —New Delhi. 

IRELAND—is now a sovereign independent and democratic 
State from 1949 and the constitution affirms the right of the Irish 
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nation to choose its own form of government; to determine its rela* 
tions with other nations and to develop its life in accordance with its 
own genius and traditions. The head of the State is the President 
elected by the direct vote for 7 years. The Parliament consists of the 
Dail Eireann elected by the universal suffrage and proportional re* 

P resentation and the Senate of 60 members. Area : 27,137 sq. m. 
op.—2,895,000. Capital— Dublin. 

INDONESIA—is a republic of S. E. Asia comprising territory 
formerly known as the Dutch East Indies. Indonesia comprises 
four large islands of Java, Sumatra, most of Borneo and Celebes, 
fifteen minor islands including Madura, the Moluccas and Bali and 
thousands of small ones. Ninety per cent of the population are 
muslims. Indonesia is one of the richest countries in natural resour¬ 
ces. There are vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable deposits 
of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold and silver. It is the prin¬ 
cipal producer of petrolium m the Far East and rivals Malaya in its 
output of rubber and tin. It also exports coffee, tea, sugar, 
copra and rice. Until March 1942, Indonesia was a Netherlana 
overseas territory. Following Japanese Military occupation (1942-46), 
Indonesian Nationalists pioclaimed a republic on Aug. 17, 1954. Four 
yeais intermittent warfare between Netherlands and Indonesian 
forces were terminated by agreements signed on Nov. 2, 1949 transfer¬ 
ring sovereignty. Over all Indonesia, except Netherlands New Guinea, 
a new Interim Government known as Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia was established. On July 1950 member states agreed 
to form a strongly centralised Government and accordingly a Unita¬ 
rian state with an amended constitution was proclaimed and its name 
was changed to Republic of Indonesia. The Netherlands-Indonesia 
Union with Netherlands Queen at its head created in 1949 began to 
dissolve by Aug 10, 1945, when new protocols governing future rela¬ 
tionship were signed. Legislative power is in the hands of a House of 
Representatives numbering about 212. Area: 735,865 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—81,000,000. Capital— -Jakarta. 

IRAN—Kingdom of Western Asia, also known as Persia. Iran 
is a constitutional monarchy. Executive power is exercised by a 
Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister who is appointed by the Shah 
and is responsible to the Majlis (Parliament) which hag 186 popu¬ 
larly-elected members. The Shah has power to dissolve the Majlis. 
Iranian oil field in the south-west territory at the head of the Persian 
Gulf is the richest single field in existence. Area : 628,000 sq. m. 
Population—19,000,000. Capital— Tehran. 

ISRAEL—The Jewish State in Palestine was established in 1948 
in fulfilment of the aspirations of Zionism and following a decision 
of U.N. Assembly on the partition of Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs. Israel is a democratic State. It occupies the major portion 
of Palestine. It lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. On Nov. 2, 1917, British Government made a 
declaration, known as Balfour Declaration, which viewed with favour 
the. establishment in Palestine of a home for the Jewish people. 
This principle was incorporated in the mandate to Britain which 
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came into force in 1923. The British mandate on Palestine ended 
at mid-night on May 14, 1948 when the Jewish National Council pro¬ 
claimed a Jewish State of Israel. This led to the war against Israel 
by Arab States. But armistice agreement was signed under U.N. 
auspices which left Israel as an independent State. The declaration 
of independence of the Jewish National Council on May 14, 1948 
stated that the new nation would be “based on the precepts of liberty, 
justice and peace taught by the Hebrew prophets.” Israel is a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Supreme authority is vested in one Chamber 
Parliament called the ‘Knesset’ (Assembly) with 120 members. The 
cabinet is responsible to the Knesset and holds office as long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the Knesset. Area : 8,048 sq. m. Population— 
1,872,000 Capital —Jerusalem. 

IRAQ—Arab Kingdom in the Middle East; formerly known aa 
Mesopotamia ; now one of the states lying between Arabia and Iran, 
created as a result of World War I when under the treaty of Lous- 
ann«» (1923), Turkey renounced the sovereignty over Mesopotamia. 
A revolution took place in July 1958 when the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown and Iraq was declared a republic. Iiaq consists of rolling 
parched plains with Tigris and Euphrates cutting green swaths 
through the colourless terrain. Iraq is one of the great oil- 
producing countries of the world. Oil revenues represent more than 
one-third of the national income. Other products are wheat, barley, 
beans, rice and eighty per cent of world’s dates. Area : 172,000 

sq. m. Population—6,600,000. Capital— Bagdad. 

ITALY—Republic of Europe stretching from the Alps south¬ 
east into the Mediterranean with the islands of Sicily, Sardania, Elba 
and 70 smaller ones : under Italy’s new Constitution of 1948 the 
State is described as a “democratic republic founded on work.” 
The President is elected for seven years by Parliament in joint 
session with regional delegates. The Cabinet headed by the 
Premier and nominated by the President, must enjoy the confidence of 
Parliament which is composed of the Chamber of Deputies popularly 
elected for a five-year term and the Senate. Italy is ordinarily the 
world’s largest producer of mercury ; it is also an important producer 
of sulphur. Area : 117,471 sq. m. Population—48,223,OOO.Capital 
— Rome. 

JAPAN—Island empire of Asia, is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia. It consists of four main 
islands : Houshu (mainland), Hokaido, Kyushu and Shikoku. It was 
under the control of Allied powers upto 1951. The new constitution 
effective on May 3, 1957, made drastic changes in Japan’s political 
system. The Emperor retains only ceremonial functions and the ex¬ 
ecutive power is vested in the cabinet, headed by the premier and 
collectively responsible to the Diet. Law-making power is solely 
vested in the Diet, composed of two houses—House of Representatives 
popularly elected and House of Councillors. A bill of rights guaran¬ 
tees certain basic liberties. 

On Sept. 8, 1951, 48 nations signed a treaty of peace with Japan 
restoring Japan’s sovereign equal status in the community of nations. 
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On the same day U.S. and Japan signed a bi-lateral defence agreement. 
Area : 142,644 sq. m. Population— 89,269,278. Capital— Tokio. 

JORDAN (Hashemite Kingdom of)—was formerly known as 
Trans-Jordan, is an independent state of western Asia ; formerly an 
Arab State m the Palestine mandate. Conquered from the Turks by 
the British in World War I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine 
Mandate m 1920 and placed m 1921 under the rule of Abdulla ibn 
Hussain. In 1923 Britain recognised Jordon’s independence, subject 
to the mandate. During World War II, Jordan co-operated com¬ 
pletely with Butain. On March 22, 1946, Britain abolished the 
mandate and recognised the full and complete independence of Jordan, 
Under the new constitution of 1962, legislative power is vested 
in Parliament. Area : 37,700 sq. m. Population—1,500,000. Capital— 
Amman , Jerusalem. 

KOREA—East Asiatic country on a peninsula between Manchu- 
ria and Japan. It was a vassal of China for 500 years and was annex¬ 
ed by Japan m 1910. During the Woild War II at the Cairo Confer¬ 
ence in 1953, the Allied poweis agreed that Korea should be free and 
independent. After the end of the World War II, at the Postsdam 
Confeience m 1945, the 38th Parallel of latitude was designated as 
the line dividing the Soviet and the American occupation. All 
the efforts to unite these two parts of Korea failed. South Korea 
formed the Republic of Koiea m May 1948 when USA. handed over 
the Government to them. On May I, 1958 the communists formed 
the People*^ Dtmociatic Republic of Korea in North Korea with the 
capital at Pyongyang. On June 25, 1950 North Korean Army invaded 
South Korea. The U. N. Secunty Council demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of the North Korea Army. U.S A. entered the war in 
suppoit of South Korea Army. The truce talks between the parties 
continued m 1952 and 1953 amid sporadic hostilities. An armistice 
was signed finally at Panmunjom on July 27, 1953. The armistice 
contemplated an international political conference on the status of 
Korea but negotiations for arranging it broke down. The question 
was discussed without result at the Geneva Conference on Par 
Eastern problems (April 26—June 19, 1954). 

South Korea is a republic with legislative powers Vested in a 
bicameral parliament and executive power in a popularly elected 
President and a cabinet headed by a premier. North Korea is a 
typical Soviet State under the constitution adopted on Sept. 2, 1948. 

LAOS—An independent State, formeily belonged to the French 
Union It is situated m the north-west Indo-Ohma The King is the 
head of the State and supreme religious authority. Legislature is 
the National Assembly. Area : 89,000 sq. m. Population—8,000,000. 
Capital— I/uang Prabang. 

LEBANON—The Republic of Lebanon is in the Levant. It 
occupies a stup of land along the Mediterranean coast, sandwiched 
between Israel in the south and Syria in the north and east This 
Arab State was formed from the five former Turkish Empire districts 
of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South Lebanon, Beirut and 
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Bekaa. Along with Syria, it became an independent State in 1920, 
Both were administered under French Mandate till 1941. Lebanon 
is a free democratic country with a popularly elected Government. 
It is governed by a President elected by Parliament for a six-year 
term and a cabinet of ministers appointed by the President but res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament, which has 44 members with a population of 
less than 1.5 million. Lebanon is the smallest Arab State. The popu¬ 
lation of the Arab State is half Chxistian and half Moslem. Area : 
4,000 sq. m. Pop.—1,450,000. Capital— Beirut. 

LIBERIA—Independent Negro Republic of West Africa on the 
Guinea Coast. Liberia was founded in 1820 by the American Coloni¬ 
sation Society as a country for freed slaves from U.S.A. and became 
independent republic m 1847. The government is modelled after that 
of the United States. Area : 43,000 sq. m. Population—2,750,000. 
Capital— Monrovia. 

LIECHTENSTEIN—is an independent Alpine principality bet¬ 
ween Austria and Switzerland. The constitution of 1921 provides 
for a legislature of 15 members elected by direct universal suffrage. 
Area : 62 sq. m. Pop.—14,767. Capital— Vaduz. 

LIBYA—Kingdom of North Africa comprising Tripolitania, 
Cyrcnaica and Fezzan with a Mediterranean coastline of nearly 1000 
miles between Egypt and Tunisia and stretching appoximately the 
same distance south to the Sahara. In 1912 an Italo-Turkish war 
left Libya in Italian hands. After the Italian defeat of 1943, Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica remained under British and Fezzan under French 
military government. In comformity with a resolution of the 
General Assembly of U.N. on Nov. 21, 1949, Libya became on Dec. 24, 
1951 the first independent state created by the United Nations. Libya 
has a federal form of government and a hereditary monarchy. 
Government is by a two-chamber Parliament. Area : 679,358 sq. m. 
Population—1,340,000. Joint capitals— Tripoli and Bengazi. 

LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF—Luxemburg is a European 
Grand Duchy situated between Germany, Belgium and France. It 
was given its present rank as principality by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1816. Area : 999 sq. m. Pop.—312,000. Capital— Luxemburg. 

MALAYA, FEDERATION OF—The Federation of Malaya be¬ 
came a limited constitutional monarchy and dominion within British 
Commonwealth, which was effective on August 31, 1957. It is the 
only free nation in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain to 
have its own monarch. It is composed of sovereign Malaya States 
and the former British Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island 
and Malacca occupying the Malaya Peninsula in South-East Asia. 
The States included in the Federation are—Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Malacca and Penang. The Federation is largely a producer of raw 
materials, chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and cocoanut oil, copra. 
The world’s richest source of tin centres in Perak, supplying about 
one-thiTd of the world’s total. The legislative authority is vested in 
a Parliament consisting of the Supreme Head of the State, a Senate 
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and a House of Representatives. Area : 50,690 sq. miles. Popular 
tion—6,252,000 Capital— Kuala Lampur . 

MEXICO—A Federal democratic republic of 29 states, 2 terri¬ 
tories and the federal district of Mexico city. President iB elected iot 
six years and is ineligible to succeed himself, governs with a cabinet 
of his appointed ministers. The Federal Congress has two houses— 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate. Mexico has a great mineral wealth 
and produces petroleum, silver, gold, copper, lead, quicksilver, iron 
and coal. She is the world leader for the production of silver, sisal, 
hemp and chicle for chewing gum. Area : 760,375 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—30,538,000. Capital— Mexico City. 

MONACO—A tiny independent principality in the south of 
France ; is located on the Mediterranean with land frontiers, joining 
France at eveiy point. It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate 
and magnificent scenery. It is the smallest State in the world. Area : 
0.50 sq. m. Pop.—20,422. Capital— Monaco. 

MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC—is also known as Outer 
Mongolia. In 1915 Mongolia threw off its allegiance to China and by 
a treaty was recognised as an autonomous republic. Negotiations 
with Russia after 1917 revolution led to an alliance and by treaty, 
U.S.S.R. acknowledged the sovereignty of China over Outer Mongolia, 
but by the Russian-Chinese treaty of August 25, 1945 China recog¬ 
nised the complete independence of Mongolia. The Government of 
the republic is strikingly similar to the Soviet system. The Parlia¬ 
ment is elected by universal suffrage and from which is drawn a seven 
member Presidium. Area : 1,750,000 sq. m. Pop. about 4,000,000, 
Capital— Ulan Bator. 

MOROCCO—one of the Barbary States, is situated in the norths 
west of African continent. The Empire theoretically was an absolute 
monarchy, but the country was divided into three zones—the 
French , the Spanish and the International Tangier Zone. The coun¬ 
try in effect was partitioned and subjected to foreign rule from 1912 
to 1966. As a result of a Protectorate Treaty with France in 1912 
and a Convention between France and Spain in 1912, the country was 
divided into French and Spanish Spheres of influence, known respec¬ 
tively as French Morocco and Spanish Morocco. In 1923 the city of 
Tangier with a small enclave in Spanish Morocco was neutralized 
and demilitarised. After a lengthy period of unrest, French Govern¬ 
ment was forced in 1956 to recognise Morocco as an independent 
sovereign State and Spanish Government agreed in 1956 that 
Spanish Morocco was an integral part of the Morocco State and on 
May 1956 the Tangier International Control Committee agreed to the 
integration of Tangier with the rest of Morocco. Area: 172,104 
sq. m. Pop.—8,620,006. Capital— Rabat. 

NEPAL—A land-locked country lying between India and Tibet. 
It occupies slopes of the Himalayas, bound in the north by Tibet, 
south and west by India and east by Sikkim and BongaL 
Nepal has two great distinctions of containing Mt. Everest, 29,028 
(ft.), the tallest mountain peak of the world and some of the toughest 
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fighting men in the world—Gorkhas. After a revolution in 1950. a 
representative government has been established in 1950 with King 
as constitutional head. The traditional supreme authority of the 
Prime Minister no longer exists. Area : 64,000 sq. m. Pop.—-8,431,547 
Capital— Katm andu. 

NETHERLANDS—Kingdom in North Western Europe. It is a 
constitutional and hereditary monarchy. Executive power is vested 
exclusively in the sovereign while the legislative power vests with 
the sovereign and Two-Chamber legislature. The sovereignty over 
former Netherlands Indies was transferred to the Republic of 
Indonesia excepting Netherlands New Guinea in 1949. Area : 12,850 
sq. m. Population—10,956,251. Capital— Amsterdam. 

NICARAGUA—is the largest central American Republic lying 
between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Area : 57,145 sq m. 
Pop.—1,245,000. Capital— Managua. 

NEW ZEALAND—A dominion of the British Commonwealth in 
the south-west Pacific Ocean. The dominion consists of North Island 
and South Island. Stewart Island. Chatham Islands and some small 
Pacific Islands. The executive authority is vested in the Governor- 
General who must act on the advice of an Executive Council appointed 
from a House of Representatives of 80 members. Area : 103,939 sq. 
mile. Population—2,153,356. Capital— Wellington. 

NORWAY—Kingdom of north Europe. Norway is a constitu¬ 
tional and hereditary monarchy with succession in direct male line. 
It is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. Legislative power is 
vested in the Storting (Parliament) with 150 members. They choose 
one quarter of their number to form the Lagting (upper house), the 
other three-quarters forming the Edelsting (lower chamber). Exe¬ 
cutive power is vested in the King acting through the Cabinet 
(Statsraad) comprising the Prime Minister and at least seven minis¬ 
ters. Norway is one of the greatest seafaring nations and its merchant 
marine is the third largest in the world. In the North Cape area is 
the phenomenon known as midnight sun. The sun does not set from 
the middle of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above the 
horizon approx, from Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. Varicoloured Northern 
Lights are visible in winter. Forests cover nearly one-fourth of the 
area They are the principal sources of wealth, and the paper and 
wood pulp industries flourish. Area :125,064 sq. m. Pop.-—3,370,000. 
Capital— Oslo. 

PAKISTAN—A new Muslim State was formed by the 
partition of India on August 14, 1947. It is the world's largest 
Muslim State. Under its new constitution, it is an “Islamic 
Republic” where the laws should be framed according to 
Quoranic principles. It is divided into two parts : Western part is 
made up of Baluchistan, Sind and N. W. F. Province and the western 
part of the Punjab, princely State of Bhawalpur and a few other 
small muslim states which have now been formed into one unit 
state, while Eastern part consists of the Eastern half of 
Bengal and the Sylhet district of Assam. Over half of the 
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population is concentrated in East Bengal which contains only 16 p a 
of the total area. Area: 364,737 sq. m. Pop.—83,603,000 
Capital— Karachi. 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF—It occupies the entire Isthmus of 
that name connecting Central and South America and separating the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. It stretches 460 miles. Panama 
Canal is the country's big ecommic asset. On Nov. 18, 1903 Panama 
granted the canal zone to the U.S. by treaty. Panama canal zone is 
governed by the canal zone government and operated by the Panama 
Canal Company, both set up on 1 July, 1961. The Secretary of the 
U.S. Army holds all the shares of the Company. Area : 28,670 sq. m. 
Pop.—934,000. Capital— Panama. 

PARAGUA1—South American Republic situate between Argen¬ 
tina, Bolivia and Brazil. Since the adoption of the 1940 constitu¬ 
tion, Paraguay is a semi-authontanan republic. Area : 167,000 sq. 
m. Pop.—1,001,00. Capital— Asuncion. 

PERU—Maritime Republic situated on the Pacific coast of 
South America. Under the Constitution, the President is elected for 
six years by direct popular vote. The Congress consists of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Each House being elected for six 
years. Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks fourth in world 
in silver production and mines about 25 p.c. of the world’s vanadium. 
Area : 614,059 sq. m. Population—9,651,000. Capital— Lima. 


PHILIPPINES—is the largest island group in the Malaya 
Archipelago. It is an archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles olf the south-east coast of Asia. 
The largest islands are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Negros, and Pala¬ 
wan. The independence of the Philippines was proclaimed on July 
4, 1946 in accordance with the Act passed in the American Congress in 
1934. The Philippines have a republican form of Government based 
on that of the United States. Executive power is exercised by the 
President popularly elected for a 4-year term and assisted by a 
Cabinet appointed by him. The popularly elected Congress has two 
houses—-the Senate with 24 members and the House of Representa¬ 
tives with not more than 120 members. The chief agricultural 
products are unhusked rices, manila hemp, sugar-cane, com and 
tobacco. The principal export fruit in the pineapple. Area : 116,600 
sq. m. Pop—22,265,300. Capital —Quezon City . 

POLAND—is a communist Republic of Central Europe known as 
Polish People’s Republic. Poland’s new constitution describes 
Poland as a people’s republic in which the highest authority is the 
Sejm, elected for 4-year terms by direct secret ballot. The Sejm 
elects a Council of State and a Council of Ministers. In most respects 
it follows the pattern set by the U.S.S.R. constitution of 1936. The 
office of the President has been abolished and the Council of State is 
the highest organ of the government. Area: 120,310 sq. m. 
Population—28,070,000. Capital— W arsaw. 

PORTUGAL—is a Republic of S.-W. Europe occupying the wes¬ 
tern part of the Iberian Peninsula, bounded on the north and east by 
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Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic Ocean. Under the 
constitution of 1938 revised in 1951, Portugal is a Unitary Corporative 
republic. The President 1b elected popularly for a term of seven 
years. It has a National Assembly of 120 members for a term of 4 
years. There is also a Corporative Chamber which handles economic 
and social matters and advises National Assembly. Area : 34,466 
sq. m. Pop.—8,837,000. Capital— Lisbon. 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF—The 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland comprising the self-governing 
Cblony of Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into being in 1953. The Federation is 
not a full member of the Commonwealth, since legislation in certain 
fields must be reserved for British Royal Assent which involves consi¬ 
deration by United Kingdom Ministers, and the United Kingdom 
government also retains ultimate responsibility for external affairs. 
There is a Federal Assembly of 59 members. The Queen of England 
is represented m the Federation by a Govemei-General. Principal 
exports are copper, asbestos, gold, tobacco and tea. Area : 487,640 
sq. m. Pop.—376,750,000. Capital— Salisbary. 


RUMANIA—Independent Republic of the Balkans ; according 
to new Constitution of 1948, Rumania is a “People’s Unitary and In¬ 
dependent State”. It is socialistic in nature. The highest authority 
■of the Government is Grand National Assembly. Virtually all the 
powers formerly vested in the King are exercised by a 19-member 
presidium of the National Assembly; certain area has been ceded to 
Russia. Area : 92,000 sq, m. Pop.—17,490,000. Capital— Bucharest. 

SAN MARINO—Independent republic bounded by Italian 
territory, lying some 12 miles S.-W. of Rimini. It claims 
to be the oldest state of Europe being founded in the 4th 
century and is one of the world’s smallest states. San Marino, the 
capital, is situated on a spur of the Apennines. Government is by a 
council of 60 and the State is under Italian protection. Area : 38 
sq. m. Population—14,000. 


SOUTH AFRICA—The Union of South Africa is a Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of nations. It extends from the 
southernmost point of the African continent to the course of 
Limpopo region. It consists of the following provinces—Trans¬ 
vaal. Cape of Good Hope, Orange Free State and Natal. The capital 
-of tne Union is Pretoria, though Union’s Legislature meets in Cape 
Town. It is the richest gold and diamond producing country in the 
world and one of the richest in uranium. Area : 472,733 sq. m. 
Pop.—12,648,575. Capital —Pretoria (seat of administration) and 
Cape Town (seat of legislature). 

SPAIN—Nominal monarchy of S.-W. Europe. It is separated 
from France by the Pyrennees mountain. It was proclaimed a repub¬ 
lic on April 14, 1931. Spain has a dictatorship form of government 
under General Franco. Franco is the head of the State, national chief 
■of the Falange party, Prime Minister and Caudillo (leader) of the 
•empire. Practically, the country is ruled by the Cabinet (appointed 
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by Franco), the National Council of the Falenge Party and, to a lessor > 
extent, the Cortes (Parliament). The principal function of the * 
Cortes is the planning and formulation of laws without prejudice 
to Franco’s veto power. On April 1947, Franco himself 
declared Spain a kingdom again. He was to remain head of the 
State, and upon his death or incapacity, the government and a Coun¬ 
cil of the Realm constituted by the law are to nominate as King 
"that person of royal blood who is most qualified by right”, subject 
to the approval of the Cortes. Area : 195,504 sq. m. Pop.—29,203,000 
Capital— Madrid, 

SUDAN—It was formerly Anglo-Egyptian Condominium. It 
lies between the Sahara and the equatorial forests and extends from 
the Atlantic to Ethiopia. After the defeat of Sudan by the British 
forces m 1898, a Condominium was established in agreement with 
Egypt and reaffirmed m 1936 which provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Governor-General by Egypt. In 1951 Egypt abrogated 
the 1936 treaty and Egyptian King began to style himself as the 
"King of Egypt and Sudan”, which was not recognised by Great 
Britain and by the majoiity of Sudanese. A compromise agreement 
was signed on Feb. 1953 providing for the liquidation of the dual ad¬ 
ministration and the determination by the Sudanese on either Union 
with Egypt or complete ir-dependence. Authority during three-year 
transition was vested in the British Governor-General and a five-man 
commission. Sudan voted for complete independence on Dec. 19,1955, 
effective on Jan. 1, 1956 and provided for a constituent assembly and 
new paihament. Aiea 967,500 sq. m. Pop.—10,000,000. Capital— 
Khartum. 

SWEDEN—Kingdom of North Europe. Government is a consti¬ 
tutional hereditary monarchy. Executive and judicial authority are 
vested in the King alone but his resolutions must be taken in the 

S resendfe of the Council of State (Cabinet) headed by the Prime 
[inister; the Council is appointed by the King, but is responsible 
collectively to the Riksdag (Parliament). The Riksdag nas an 
upper chamber elected indirectly by the provincial and municipal 
councils for eight years. The lower chamber of 230 members is 
directly elected by popular vote for four years. Sweden is an im¬ 
portant source of high grade iron ore and also exports \umber, pulp 
and paper and is known for its special technical industries (ball 
bearings and electrical appliances). Area : 173,378 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,341,122. Capital— Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND—is the federal republic of Central Europe 
and is a federation of 22 sovereign cantons. Each canton has its 
own legislature, executive and judiciary Department with the right 
to veto over federal legislation through referendum. The national 
authority vests in a Parliament of two Chambers—State Council to 
which each canton sends two members; the lower house— 
National Council, has 196 members, one representative to each 
24,000 population. The executive power is vested in the Federal 
Council of seven members. President serves for one year. On the 
basis of international treaties and guarantees, Switzerland is perpe- 
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fcually neutral. Switzerland enters into no military alliance and is 
not a member of the U. N. or NATO. It is, however, a member of 
various international commissions of the U.N., W.H.O., etc. German, 
French and Italian are official languages of Switzerland. Dairying 
and stock-raising are the principal industries. Area : 15,950 sq. m* 
Pop.—6,023,000. Capital— Bame. 

SYRIA—The republic is in the Levent covering portion of the 
former Ottoman Empire. It is an arid and uncultivated country 
situated in a fertile oasis. It had been under French mandate since 
1914-18 war, became an independent republic during 1939-45 war. 
The constitution which is based to some extent on that of the U.S. was 
passed in 1960. It has now joined with Egypt in 1958 to form a 
political union between the two countries to be known as United Arab 
Republic. Area : 72,2*14 sq. m. Pop.—3,806,973. Capital— Damascus. 

THAILAND—Constitutional Monarchy of South-eastern Asia 
bordered by Laos and Cambodia in the east, by Malaya in the south 
and separated from Burma by the nver Salween. It is a constitu¬ 
tional hereditary monarchy. The Constitution provides that the King 
shall exercise legislative power by and with the advice and consent 
of the Assembly of the People’s Representatives, executive power 
through a Council of Ministers and judicial power through Courts 
established by law. Area : 200,148 sq. m. Pop.—20,686,000. Capital 
— Bangkok. 

TRIESTE—Seaport of the north Adriatic on a like-named gulf. 
It was a territory under Italy from 1920. After the 2nd World War, 
it was a debateable territory between Italy and Yugoslavia. In 1947 
the Free Territory of Trieste was constituted as a compromise bet¬ 
ween Italian and Yugoslav claims, under the aegis of the United 
Nations Security Council ; as a temporary expedient, the territory 
was divided into two parts, namely, the Italian Zone (A) in the 
north (including Trieste City! guarded by U K. and U.S.A. forces 
and the larger but less populous Yugoslav Zone (B) in the South. 
Area. 286 sq. m. 

TUNESIA—is a former French protectorate and was proclaimed 
a republic in 1967. It is situated on the northern coast of Africa. 
Area : 48,301 sq. m. Pop.—3,783,000. Capital— Turns. 

TURKEY—Republic of Asia and Europe. The European terri¬ 
tory was reduced to the city of Constantinople and a narrow strip 
of country around it It is 9,264 sq. miles including the city oi 
Istanbul and Adrianopole and is separated from Asia by the Bhos- 
phorus and Dardanelles. The Turkey in Asia has 285,246 sq. miles. 
The Turkish Stare is defined as “republican, nationalist, populist, 
etatist, secular and revolutionary/* The President is chosen from 
the deputies of the National Assembly ; his term of office is identical 
with the life of each Assembly. 487 members of the Assembly are 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of four years. Area : 296,600 
sq. m. Population—24,797,000. Capital— Ankara. 

UNITED KINGDOM—The United Kingdom consisting of Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man and the Chan- 
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nel Islands, lies off the north-west comer of Europe. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with a King and ft 
Parliament consisting of two houses : the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. Supreme legislative power is vested in Parlia¬ 
ment which holds office for five years unless sooner dissolved. The 
executive power of the Crown is exercised by the Cabinet headed by 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, normally the head of the 
party commanding a majority in the House of Commons, is appointed 
by the Sovereign ; with whose consent he in turn appoints the rest of 
the Cabinet. All the ministers must be members of one or the other 
house of Parliament. Area : 94,279 sq. m. Pop.—60,033,000. Capital 
— London. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Federal Republic of North 
America extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico with outlying areas in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam 
and other Pacific islands. United States consists of 48 States and 
the federal district of Columbia. U.S.A, has a federal government. 
The Federal Government is based on the separation of powers—the 
President, House of Congress and the Supreme Court being designed 
to balance and restrain each other—hence the famous concept of 
‘checks and balances’. Each State is self-governing in local matters, 
but confides to the Central Government at Washington the control 
of foieign affairs and the army and navy. Police, education, public 
health, etc., remain within the scope of the individual states. The 
capital is Washington which belongs to no state, being administered 
directly by the Federal Government. Executive power is vested in 
the President elected by popular vote every four years. He chooses 
the members of the Cabinet, who are not (as in England) members 
of the legislature. Legislative power is vested in Congress, com¬ 
posed of two houses, the Senate with two members from each 
State elected to serve six years and the House of Representatives 
composed of a number of members varying according to the census 
elected for two years. There is adult suffrage. The third main 
component of the constitution is the Supreme Court at Washington* 
Area : 3,026,789 sq. m. Pop.—163,900,000. Capital— Washington. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS—It is a Federal 
State of East Europe, North and West Central Asia. Thte U.S.S.R. 
emerged as a political entity under the leadership of Lenin after the 
Russian Revolution of 2917 and the downfall of the empire of Russia. 
It was pioclaimed formally, 1922, after a confused interim period of 
civil war, war with Poland (1920) ; the first State basing its constitu¬ 
tion on Marxist communism. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
composed of Russian, Ukrainian, Bylorussian, Azerbaijan, Georgian, 
Armenian, Kazak, Turkmenian, Kirghiz, Tadjek, Uzbek, Karelo- 
Finnish, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It is the largest country in the World, stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. 
Vast territory of U.S.S.R., one sixth of the earth’s land surface, con¬ 
tains every phase of climate except the distinctly tropical and a varied 
topography. The constitution of December 6, 1936 provides that tha 
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highest organ in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet consisting of 
two equal houses , that members thereof shall be chosen on the 
basis of uimeisdi, equal and duect sutfiage by secret ballot for a 
term of 4 ycais , that legulai sessions ol each body shall be held 
twice each year , that theie shall be a piesident ol each house; 
that theie shill be one Piesidium of the Supieme Soviet, which shall 
Consist o f ct piesidcnt, 16 vice presidents (one vice-piesident for 
each constituent it public ot the Union), a secietaiy and 15 membeis ; 
that th» Presidium shall act as an executive and dnective body bet¬ 
ween the sessions ol the Supreme Soviet. 

The USSR is probably the richest country in the world in 
mineral lesouices, containing depo its of almost every known nuneial. 
it ranks among the top producing nations in coal, chromite, non ore, 
petroleum gold, copper, manganese, and otner pioducts lne 
richest mineral legion is that of the Uial mountains. Area . 7,877,598 
aq. m. Top—200,200,000. Capital— Moscow. 

UitUGUA V— Sin 1 1 lest Republic in South America. Area: 72,172 
sq. m. Pop—2,615,000 Capital - Montevideo. 

VATICAN CIT\—The independent sovereign State, created by 
the Treaty of 1929, of which the Pope is the head It covers 109 
Acres in the heart of Rome and includes Vatican Palace, the Pope’s 
ofbcial residence and the basilica and square of St. Peters. The 
immediate government the State of Vatican City is in the hands 
of a Governor. lie is assisted by a Counsellor-Geneial and by a num¬ 
ber ol otbcefc lhcie is no political paities and no parliament. 
Area: 1QD aerfe. Bop -1,000 

YENf&Uiy.A—is the northernmost State of South America. 
Area: 352,150 sq m Pop—5 949 000 Capital— Caracas « 

VIE'JN tW--i one of the fo^mei French Indo-Chinese Associated 
States It l situated in south eastern Asia, bounded on the north 
by China, on the ea‘t and south by the South China Sea and on the 
west by Cambodia and Lais In 1940 Vietnam was occupied by 
japan and used as a base foi the invasion of Malaya After World 
War II, the Republic of Vietnam, at that time comprising Tongking 
and northern Annum, was recognised by the Ficnch as a free State , 
Within the Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union The 
French lcfusal to accede to the demands of Vietnam lcadeis headed 
by Dr Ho Chi-Mini h, a communist, for the accession of Cochin-China 
to the new State and the continued landing of French troops led 
to the outbreak of hostilities with Ho Chi-Minh’s Vietnam m 1946. 
Amid hostilities duung which negotiations were earned, Fiance 
installed the toimer emperor of Annam as the head of the French- 
supported Stile of Victnim Meanwhile, the Vietnam foices orga¬ 
nised as the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and recognised by the 
ILS-S.R., China and other states, acquired a hold on most of Vietnam. 

At the Geneva Conference in July, 1954 Vietnam was divided 
Along the 17th paiallel, into Noith and South Vietnam. The North 
Vietnam came undti the control of the communists with 22 provinces 
with their capital llano » 
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South Vietnam also proclaimed a republic on 2Gth October 1955 
aftei ousting its Chief of the State. Its capital is Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA—is a federal republic of S.-E. Europe in the 
Balkan peninsula and is a fedeiation compiismg the People’s Re¬ 
publics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, Bosnia-Haxzagina, Macedonia 
and Montenegio. Under the 1953 Constitution, Yugoslavia is a 
fedexal lepublic. Executive power is vested In the fedeial execu¬ 
tive council of 30 to 4o membexs elected by and fiom the fedeial 
assembly and piesiued over by the Piesident of the lepublic who ia 
elected by and is it sponsible to the fedtial assembly, the assembly 
corsists of (1) a lcdeiai council and (2) a council of pioducers. Area: 
98,766 sq. m. Pop—17,799,000. Capital— Belgrade. 
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RULERS OR HEADS OP THE WORLD 


Country 
Afghanistan .. 


Arabia-Saudi 

Australia 

Austria 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Puima 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cambodia 

Chile 

China 

Ceylon 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Egypt 

Eimopia 


Finland 


France 
Ghana 
Germany W. 


Germany E. 
Gt. Britain . 


Ruler 

Zahir Shah, King. 

Ahd el \nz King. 

Sir William Slim, G G. .. 
Adolf Scliaci f, P. 

Pedro E Ajambuia 
Baudoum I, htng. 

Twin Maung, P. 

Jnscelmo hubitschek, P. .. 
G. Damianov, P. 

Vincent Massey, G. G. .. 
Naiodom Suiamarit, King. 
Cailos Ibanez del C**mpo P. 
Mao Tsc Tung, P. 

Sir 0. Goonatileke, G. G. 

A Novotny, P. 

Fredenck IX, King. 

G. A. Nassci, P. 

Haile Selassie I 

U. K. Kekkonen, P. 

P. Rene Coty 
Earl of Listowcll 
Theodor Heuss, P. 

W. Pieck, P. 

Elizabeth II, Q. 


Frecvtive Head 
Sardar Md. Daud Khan, 

PM. 

R. G. Menzies, PM. 

Dr. Julie* Raab, Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Achille Van Acker, PM. 
U Nu PM. 

Anton Yu gov, PM. 

John Diefcnbaker, PM. 
Sim Var, PM. 

Chu En-Lai, PM. 

S. W R. D. .Bandara- 
naike, P M. 

Viliam Siroky, PM. 
Hans C. Hansen, PM. 

B. M. Endalkatchew, 

PM. 

Rainer Von Fieardt, 

PM. 

De Gaulle, PM. 

Kwame Nkrumah, P M. 
K. Adenauer, Chan¬ 
cellor. 

0 Grotewohl, PM. 
Harold Macmillan, PM. 
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Country 

Greece 

Hungary 

Iran 

India 

Indonesia 

Iraq 

Italy 

Ireland 

Israel 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea (South) 
Ko^ea (North) 
Laos 
Lebanon 
Luxemburg .. 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Malaya, Fed. 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippine Is. 
Portugal 
Poland 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
‘ Sudan 
' South Africa 

Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland .. 



Turkey 

U.S.S.R. • • 
United States 
Vatican City 
Vict-Nam, N. 
Viet-Nam, S. 
Yugoslavia .. 


Ruler 

Paul I. King. 

Istvan Dobi, P. 

Md. Raza Pahlevi Shah .. 
Rajendia Prasad, P. 

Dr. A. Soekarno, P. 

Feisal II, King. 

Giovanni Gronchi, P. 

Sean T. J'Kelly, P. 

I«sac Ben-Zevi, P. 
Hirohito, Emperor. 

King Hussain I 
Lee Bum Suk, P. 

Kim Du-bong, P. 

Sisavang Vong, King. 

Genet al Fuad Chebab, P. 
Chailotte, Grand Duchess. 
W. V. Tubman, P. 

Adolfo R. Cortines, P. 
Tuanku Abdul Rahman, K. 

Piince Rainier III, K. 
Sultan Mahomed 
Mahendra Bir Bikram 
Juliana, Queen. 

Olav V, King. 

Lskandai Mnza, P. 

Manuel A. TTgaitcche, P. 
Carlos Gt acm, P. 

F. Craveiro Lopes, P. 

J. Cvrankiewiez, Piemier. 
Dr. Petru Groza, P. 

King Sand 

Abullah Khalil, Premier. 
Dr. E. G. Jansen, G. G. .. 

Genl. Franco, Regent. . .. 
Gustaf VI, King. .. 

Hans Streule, P. 

Shukn al-Kuwalty, P. 
Phumiu Aduldet, King. 
Celal Bayar, P. 

N. S. Khrushev,P. 

D. D. Eisenhower, P. 

Pius XII, Pope 
o Chi Minh. P. 
go Dinh Diem, P. 

Josip Boriz Tito, P. 


Executive Head 

C. Karamanlis, PM. 

J. Kadar, PM. 

M. Eghbal, PM. 

J. L. Nehru, PM. 

Dr. Djuanda, PM. 
Abdul Karim el Kassim, 

PM. 

Edition Dcvaleia, PM. 

D. Ben fiurion, PM. 

N. KishipPJIf. 

Suleiman Nabulsi, PM. 
Syngman Rhee, PM. 
Kim II Sung, PM. 

Rom anna Phouma, PM. 
Sam e‘-Solh, PM. 
Joseph Bech, PM. 


Tunku A. Rahman Putra, 

PM. 

M’Barek Bckkai, PM. 

William Dices, PM. 
Emai Gerhardscn, PM. 
Fitoz Khan Noon, PM. 


A. O. Salazar, PM. 

Chivu Stoica, PM. 

Amir Foisal, PM. 

Di. H. F. Verwoerd, 

PM. 

T. F. Erlander, PM. 

Sabvi El Asaly, PM. 

P. Songgram, PM. 
Adanan Menderes, PM. 


Pham Van Dong, PM. 
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I 

V 

PRESIDENTS OF THE U.S. 

Name Politics Name Politics 

1789-1797 G. Washington Fed. 1869-1877 Ulyssess Grtrat Rep. 
1797-1801 John Adams Fed. 1877-1881 R. B. Hayes Rep. 
1801-1809 Thomas Jofferson Rep. 1881-1881 James Garfield Rep. 
1809-1817 James Madison Rep. 1881-1885 Chester A. 

1817-1825 James Monroe Rep. Arthur Rep. 

1825-1829 J. Qumcy Adam Rep. 1885-1889 G. Cleveland Dem. 
1829-1837 Andrew Jackson Dem. 1889-1893 B. Harrison Rep. 

1837-1841 Mjurtin Van 1893-3897 G. Cleveland Dem. 

BtSen Dem. 1897-1901 W. McKinley Rep, 

1841-1841 W. H. Harrison Whig. 1901-1909 T. Roosevelt. Rep. 
1841-1845 John Tayler Whig. 1909-1913 William H. Taft Rep. 
1845-1849 J. Knox Polk Dem. 1913-1921 W. Wilson Dem. 

1849- 1850 Zachary Taylor Whig. 1921-1923 W. G. Harding Rep. 

1850- 1853 M. Fillmore Whig. 1923-1929 Calvin Coolidge Rep. 

1853-1857 Franklin Pierce Dem. 1929-1933 H. C. Hoover Rep. 
1857-3861 J. Buchanan Dem. 1933-3945 F. D. Roosevelt Dem. 
1861-1865 A. Lincoln Rep. 1945-1953 H. S. Truman Dem. 

1865-1869 Andrew Johnson Rep. 1953 D. D. Eisenhower Rep. 

BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Sir R. Walpole (Whig) 1721 Earl of Derby (Con) 1868 

Earl of Wilmington (Whig) 1742 Visct. Palmerston (Lib) 1859 

Henry Pelham (Whig) 3743 Lord Russell (Lib) 1866 

Duke of Newcastle (Whig) 1754 Eail of Derby (Con) 1866 

Duke of Devonshue (Whig) 1766 B. Disraeli (Con) 1868 

Duke of Newcastle (Whig) 1757 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1868 

Earl of Bute (Tory) 1762 B. Disraeli (Con) 1874 

George Grenville (Whig) 1763 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1880 


Lord Rockingham (Whig) 1765 M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1885 
Duke of Grafton (Whig) 1766 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1886 
Lord North (Whig) 1770 M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1886 

Lord Rockingham (Whig) 1782 W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1892 
Earl of Shelburne (Whig) 1782 Earl of Rosebery (Lib) 1894 
Duke of Portland (Coal) 1782 M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1895 


William Pitt (Tory) 1783 Earl Balfour (Con) 1902 

Henry Addington (Tory) 1801 Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 

William Pitt (Tory) 1804 man (Lib) 1905 

Lord Grenville (Whig) 1806 H. H. Asquith (Lib) 1908 

Duke of Portland (Tory) 1807 H. H. Asquith (Coal) 1915 

Spencer Percival (Tory) 1809 D. L. George (Coal) 1916 

Lord Liverpool (Tory) 1812 A. Bonar Law (Con) v 1922 

George Canning (Tory) 1827 Stanley Baldwin (Con) 1923 

Lord Goderich (Tory) 1827 J. R. McDonald (Nat.) 1924 

Duke of Wellington (Tory) 1828 Stanley Baldwin (Nat.) 1924 

Earl Grey (Whig) 1830 J. R. McDonald (Nat.) 1929 

Viscount Melbourne (Whig) 1834 J. R. McDonald (Coal) 1931 

Sir Robert Peel (Con) 1834 Stanley Baldwin (Coal) 1935 

Visct. Melbourne (Whig) 1835 N. Chamberlain (Coal) 1937 
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Sir Robert Peel (Con) 1841 Winston Churchill (Coal) 
Earl Russell (Lib) 1846 C, R. Attlee (Lab) 

Earl of Dei by (Con) 1862 W. S. Churchill (Con.) 

Lord Aberdeen (Coal) 1852 Anthony Eden (Con ) 
Viscount Palmerston (Lib) 1856 Harold MacMillan (Con.) 


1940 

1946 

1951 

1955 

1957 


SALARIES OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS 


President of U.S A 
British Pume Munster 
President of the Inci an Union 
Prime Minister of Japan 


.. $ 100,000 per year* 

. f 10,000 per year 
.. Rfc. 10 000 per monthf 
.. 110,000 per month? 


H. 


RULERS OF FRANCE SINCE WORLD WAR II 

(Fourth Republic) 

Vichy Government Fourth Republic 

P. Betam .. 1940-44 Vincent Aunol .. 1947-54 

Rene Coty .. 1954- 

Provisional Government 


Charle«* de Gaulle .. 1044-46 Fifth Republic 

Felix Goum .. 1046 Charles De Gaulle .. 1958- 

Georges Bidault .. 1946-47 


RULERS OF GERMANY 

Weimar Republic 1919-1033 
F Ebert (President) 1918-25 
Paul Van Hindenhurg 

(President) .. 1925-35 

3rd Reich 

Adolf Hitler (Fntner) 1939-45 
Allied Occupation 
Germany 'was dmded into four 
zones under U S Great Britain, 
France and Soviet Union. 


SINCE WORLD WAR I 

Federal Republic of Germany 
(Western) 

Theodor Heuss (President) 1949- 
K Adenauci (Chancellor) 1049- 
Democratic Republic of Germany 
(Eastern) 

Wilhelm Pieck (President) 1949- 
O^o Giotewohl (Prime Minister) 
1949- 


Nikolai Lenin 
Joseph Stalin 


George V 
Edward VIII 


RULERS OF U.S.S.R. 

.. 1917-24 Oeorci M Malenkov .. 19R3-R4 

.. 1924-53 Nikolai Bulganin .. 1954-67 

Nikita Khiushchev .. 1957- 

RULERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(House of Windsoi) 

.. (1910-1936) George VT .. (1936-52) 

.. (1936-1936) Elizabeth II .. (1952- 


•Pht# taxuble $50 000 for e\pen»es and a non taxable sum (not exceeding 
#40,000 a year) for tiaxeMinff and official entertainment expenses 

t With emoluments etc % Exclusive of allowances. 
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POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


186"* Abraham Lincoln, President 
U.S.A., April 14. 

3872 Earl of Mayo, Governor- 
General of India. 

1876 Ahdul Aziz, Sultan of 
Turkey, June 4. 

1881 Alexander of Russia and 
President Garfield, U.S.A. 

1801 Marie FV Sadi-Carnot, Pre¬ 
sident djMFVanre, June 24. 

1896 Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of 
Persia 

1894 President Carnot of France, 

1898 Empress Elizabeth of Aus¬ 
tria. Sept. 10 

1900 Humbert of Italy. 

1901 Piesident McKinley, U.S.A., 
Sept. 6. 

190.3 King Alexander and 
his wife Draga of Serbia. 

1905 Grand Duke Sergius of 
Russia. 

1908 King Carlos and Crown 
Prince of Portugal. 

1909 Prince Tto of Japan. 

1913 S t o 1 y p i n, Premier of 
Russia. 14th Sept. 

1912 Jose Canalojas, Premier of 
Spain. 

1913 King George T of Greece. 

1914 Archduke Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria & his wife 

1918 Czar Nicholas T1 and fami¬ 
ly. Julv 31 : President Paes 
of Portugal. 

1919 Amir Habibullah of Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

1921 Dato, Premier of Spain; 
Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier. 

1922 J. Namtowicz. 1«t Presi¬ 
dent of Poland, Dec. 16; 
Michael Collins, Irish Free 
State Premier. 

1928 Ex-President Oen. Alvaro 
Ohregon of Mexico. 

1930 Premier Hamaguchi of 
Japan. 

1932 President Doumer of 


France; Ki Inukai, Japa¬ 
nese Premier, May 31 

1933 Emir Faisal, King of Iraq, 
Sept. 9 ; Ion Duea, Ruma¬ 
nian Premier, Dec. 24; 
King Nadir Shah of Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

1934 Austrian Chancellor Pr, 
Dollfuss ; King Alexander 
1 of Yugoslavia ; M RaT- 
thow, Fr. Foreign Minister, 

3935 Huey P. Long, U. S. Se- 
nator. Sept. 10. 

1936 K. Takahasi, Finance Mi¬ 
nister, Admiral Saito, Ad¬ 
miral Suzuki. Japan. 

1937 General Baqir Sidqi, Dic¬ 
tator of Iraq, August 12. 

1938 E. Von Rath of German 
Embassy, Paris. 

1939 Rumanian Premier M. 
Calinesrau. 

1940 Leon Trotsky, Exiled Rus¬ 
sian leader 21st August 

1942 TTydrioh German Protec¬ 
tor of Bohemia-Moravia ; 
Admiral Parian of France. 

3945 Mehar Pasha Premier of 
Egypt, Feb. 24. 

1946 Ananda Mahidol, King of 
Siam, July 9 

1947 Oen. Aung San, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of Burma and five 
Cabinet Ministers. 

1948 Mahatma Gandhi .Tan 90 

1948 Count F RemadotTe D.N. 
mediator Sent 17 : Premier 
Nnkrashv Pasha of E«*vpt. 

1949 Syrian President Hnsni 
Ziam. Aug. 14 : Ahdul Hus¬ 
sain. Ex-Persian Prime 
Minister Nov. 4 

1951 All Razmara. Premier of 
Iran. Mar.7 ; King Abdulla 
of Jordan Julv :. Liaouat 
Ali Khan. Premier of Pakis¬ 
tan. Oct. 16. 

1966 President Antonio Rcmon 
of Panama. 
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Political Assassinations— (Conoid.) 

^957 Castillo Armen, President 1968 King and Ciown Prince and 
of Guatemala, July 26. Nun as-Said, Premier of 

Iraq. 

FAMOUS ABDICATIONS 


B.C. 

Stllla, Roman Dictator 79 

AD 

Deocletian (Roman Emp.) 305 

Edward II (England) 1327 

Richard II (England) 1399 

Charles V (Germany) 1665 

Mary Queen of Scots 1667 

Chnstma (Sweden) 1664 

James II (England) 1688 

Charles IV (Spam) 1808 

Nepoleon I (Fiance) 1814 

Charlesx (Fiance) 1810 

Louis Philippe (France) 1848 

Isabella I (Spain) 1870 

Abdul Hamid II (Turkey) 1909 

Manoel (Portugal) 1910 

Pu-Yi (China) 1912 

Nicholas II (Russia) 1917 

Constantine (Greece) 


1917 & 1922 


A.D. 


Ferdinand I (Bulgana) 1918 

Wilhelm II (Germany) 1918 

Karl (Austna) 1918 

Muhammad VI (Turkey) 1922 

George II (Greece) 1924 

Amanulla (Afghanistan) 1929 

Alfonso (Spain) 1931 

Prajabardhak (Thailand) 1935 

Edward VIII (England) 1936 

Zog I (Albania) 1939 

Carol II (Rummia) 1940 

Reza Shah Pda'll (Iran) 1941 

Victor Emmanuel III (Italy) 1946 

Umberto (Italy) 1946 

Simeon (Bulgana) 1946 

Michael (Rumania) 1947 

Wilhelmina (Netherlands) 1948 

Leopold III (Belgium) 1951 

Faruk I (Egypt) 1952 

Talal (Jordan) 1952 


FLAGS OF COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan —T h r e e vertical 
bars, black, red and green, 
design in centre (red) bar 
composed of a mosque endors¬ 
ed by a crescent formed of 
two ears of wheat joined at 
the bottom. 

Argentina —Two colouis distu- 
buted in three horizontal 
stripes Skyblue white/Sky- 
blue with the Sun in the 
Centie 

Belgvum —Three vertical bands, 
black, yclow, red 
Brazil —Green with 21 white 
stars forming Southern Cross 
on blue circle superimposed on 
gold diamond m centre 
Burma —Red with dark blue can¬ 


ton bearing a large white five- 
pointed star with 6 smaller 
stars between the points 
Ceylon —Dark red with yellow 
border and finials in comers, 
yellow lion symbol m centre, 
two vertical stripes of green 
and saffron at pole 
Chih —White and red horizontal 
bars, with white star in blue 
canton 

Denmark —Red with white cross. 
Egypt —White crescent and three 
five pointed stars on green 
field 

Etheopia —Three horizontal 
bands ; green, yellow, red with 
lion in yellow bar 
Finland —'White with blue cross. 
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Flags of Countries— (Conoid.) 


France —The ‘Tricolour', three 
vertical bands, blue, white, red 
(blue next to flagstaff). 

Germany (Western)—Black, red 
Gold horizontal bars. 

Greece —Five blue, four white 
horizontal stripes, white cross 
on blue ground in upper corner. 

Hungary —Horizontal bands, red- 
while-green, with coat of arms 
in centre. 

India —Three horizontal strips, 
saffron, white and dark green, 
with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka 
in centre of white band. 

Indonesia —Two horizontal bands, 
Red and White. 

Iran —Three horizontal bars, 
green-white-red with golden 
lion insignia in white portion. 

Iraq —Black-white-green horizon¬ 
tal bars ; vertical red trapi- 
zoid near hoist, containing two 
white stars. 

Ireland —Vertical bars, green- 
white-orange. 

Italy —Three vertical stripes, 
dark green-white-red. 

Israel —White, with two horizon¬ 
tal blue stripes, the Shield of 
Dayid in the centre. 

Japan —White ground charged 
with rising sun (red). 

Mexico —Three vertical bars, 
green-white-red, with eagle 
and cactus emblem on white. 

Neth erlan ds —Three horizontal 
bais, i ed-white-blue. 

Norway—'Rod with white bor¬ 
dered blue cross. 

Pakistan —Dark green rectangle 
with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and 
white heraldic five-pointed 
star in centre. 

Peru—-Three vertical bars, red- 


white-red, with coat of 
on white. 

Philippines —Blue and red hori¬ 
zontal bars ; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. * 

Poland —Two horizontal 
white and red. >* 

Portugal —Green and red verti¬ 
cal bars with armillary sphere 
and shield in centre. 

Rumania —Three vertical bars, 
blue-yellow red with insignia 
in centre. 

Saudi Arabia —Green with white 
sword below, an excerpt from 
Koran m white Arabic 
characters. 

Chinese Republic, 1949). 

Spain —Three equal horizontal 
bands (red, yellow & red) with 
coat of arms in centre bands. 

Switzerland —White cross on red 
ground. 

Sweden —Extended yellow cross 
on medium blue field. 

Thailand~-Five horizontal bands, 
red, white, dark blue, white 
and red (the blue band twice 
the width of the others). 

Turkey —White crescent and 
white five pointed star on red 
field. 

UJ3JL. —Thirteen stripes and 48 
stars 

U.S.S.R. —Red ground with gold 
hammer and sickle below five 
pointed gold star in upper 
corner nearest staff. 

United Kingdom —Union Jack 
(blue ground with superimpos¬ 
ed crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). 

Yugoslavia —T h r e e horizontal 
bars, blue, white, red with red 
star in centre. 
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OTHER FLAGS 


NATO flags —is navy blue with 
white fensign 

Red Crescent flag —with a white 
field is a flag of the Geneva 
Convention It is used in 

J ace of Red Cross fl ig in all 
feslim countries except Iran. 
Cross flew —is the most 
widely used flag of th Geneva 
Convention It has Red Cross 
against white background 


Red Lion Flgg —is the flag of 
the Geneva Convention in Iran. 
Flag has a white field 
United Nations —White U N em¬ 
blem (global map projected 
fiom the North Pole and em¬ 
braced m twin olive branches) 
* centred on a rectangular blue 
banner 

Pan Amen ran Union Flag —Two 
pointed Pennant 


NATIONAL DAYS 


Afghanistan —May 27 (Indepen¬ 
dence Day) 

Arnantinn- Tulv, 9 (Proclama¬ 
tion of Independence, 181G) 
Australia —Jan 26 (Australia 
* Dav) 

Btgsil —Sept 7 (Picvlamation 
of Independence, 1H°2) 
jBurma —Jan 4 (Independence 
Day) 

Belgium —Julv 21 
Canada —July 1 (Confederation 
Day) , 

Ceylon — Feb. 4 ^(Independence 
Day) 

Churn —Oct. 1 (Proclamation of 
Cbine«e Republic 1940) 
J)evmarfy ~-Margh 11, (Birthday 
of the Danish King) 

Egupl —Nov 14 (Anniversary of 
the Battle for Independence, 
1922) 

Frav re —July 14 (Taking of the 
Bastille 1789) 

Fwlavd Dec 6 (Proclamation 
of Tndenendence 19171 

August (Indepen¬ 
dence Davl 

Indonesia —August 17 (Indepen¬ 
dence Dav) 

Ireland —March 17 (National 
t>ay). 


Israel —April 27 (Independence 
Dav) 

Italy —June (Founding of the 
Italian Republic) 

Japan —4pnl 29 (Birthday of 
the Emperor) 

Me'iun— Sept 16 (Proclamation 
of Independence 1820). 

Nepal —Dussera Day 

Nethf rlands —April 30 (Queen’s 
birthdaj) 

Nor nay— May 17 (Constitution 
Dav) 

Parisian —August 14 (Pakistan 
Day) 

Pmi- Julv 28 

Philippines —July 4 (National 
Day) 

Poland —July 22 (National Dav). 

Switzerland —August 1 (found¬ 
ing of Confederation) 

Thailand —June 24 (National 
Dav) 

Turkey —Oct 29 (Declaration of 
the Republic). 

USA —J uly 4 (Independence 
Dav). 

USSR —Nov 7 (National Day 
of Soviet People, October So¬ 
cialist Revolution in Russia, 
1917) 

U. K. —Queen's official birth¬ 
day. * 
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political Abbreviations 


ECAFE Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and 
Far East. 

ECE .. Economic Council for 
Europe. 

ECO .. European Coal Orga¬ 
nisation. 

FAO .. Food ft Agricultural 
Organisation. 

GATT .. General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariff. 

ICEF .. International Child¬ 
ren’s Emergency 
Fund. 

ICAO .. International Civil 
Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion 

IFC .. International Finance 
Corporation. 

FUND .. Intel national Mone- 


IMF .. International Mono* 

tory Fund. * 

IRO .. International Refu¬ 

gee Organisation. 

ITU .. International Tele¬ 

communication Union, 

NATO .. North Atlantic Trea¬ 
ty Organisation. 

NR A .. National Recovery 

* Administration. 

MEDO .. Middle-East Defence 
Organisation. 

OEEC .. Organisation for Eu¬ 

ropean Economic 
Co-opera t ion (Mar¬ 
shall Aid). 

SHAPE Supreme Head-quar¬ 

ters of Allied Pow¬ 
ers, Europe. 

SEATO South-East Asia 


tory Fund. 

ITO .. International Trade 

Organisation. SEADO 

IAEA .. International Atomic 

^ Energy Agency. UNESCO 
ILO .. International Labour 

Organisation. 


UNICEF United Nation* In- CARE .. 
ternational Child¬ 
ren’s Emergency 
Fund. UNCAFE 

UNRRA United Nations Re¬ 
lief and Rehahilita- 

_ tion Administration. UNCIP .. 

WHO ., World Health Orga¬ 
nisation. 

WMO .. World Meteorological 
Organisation. 


Collective Treaty 
Organisation. 

South East Asia De¬ 
fence Organisation. 

United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific 
and Cultural Orga- 

J isation. 

-operative for Am¬ 
erican Remittances 
Everywhere. 

United Nations Com- 
missioA-for Asia and 
Far E&st. ’ 

United Nations Com¬ 
mission on Tndia ft 
Pakistan* (Kashmir). 


^AMES AND COLOURS OF FLAGS 

Vvion Jack— British » National Communist and Soviet Russian 
Flag. * flags. 

Old Glory —Flag of U.S.A. Red Cross Flap —Same as Swiss 

Flag of Truce —White Flag. flag but with colours reversed, 

Flap of Oistreaa —Flown upside Yellow Flag —FloWn on a ship 
down. t with persons suffering from 

Red Flag—Once a signal for C o ntagious or infectious 
battle, now name given to disease. 
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. NATIONAL ANTHEMS 

Canada—^The maple leaf forever. Soviet Union—Hymn of the So- 
U.S.—Star-spangled banner. viet Union. 

England—God Save the King or Sweden—Song of the North. 

Queen. Japan—Kimigayo. 

Prance-—La Marseillaise. India—Jana-gana-mana aani- 

Greece—Hall, oh, hail liberty. nayaka and Bande Mataram. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


Rio Treaty 

United States 

* Cuba 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Guatimala 
El Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Haiti 

Dominician Rep. 

* Costa Rica 
Panama 
Venezulea 

r Ecuador 
Colombia 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Paraguay 
Brazil 
Chili 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Nato 

U. S. 

Canada 

Iceland 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
‘W. Germany 
.Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Italy 
Portugal 
Prance 
L Greece 
Turkey 


Anzus Treaty 
U. S. 

New Zealand 
Australia 

Manila Treaty 
(SEATO) 

U. S. 

United Kingdom 

Franco 

New Zealand 

A ust i alia 

Thailand 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Bagdad Pact 
United Kingdom 
Turkey 
Pakistan 
Iraq 
Iran 

Colombo Plan 
Australia 
Burma 

British Borneo 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Laos 

Malaya Federation 
Nepal 

New Zealand 
Pakistan 
United Kingdom 
Viet Nam 
United States 
( Associate ) 


Organisation of 
American States 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Dominician Rep. 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatimala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

IT. S. A. 

Venezuela' 

Warsaw Treaty 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Rumania 

u. S. S. R 

Commonwealth of 
Nations 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa 

India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Ghana 

Federation of Malaya 
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COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

i<» 


Area (eq. m.) 

Population 

Soviet Union 

.. 8,700,000 

615,000 

200,200,000 

Outer Mongolia 

1,000,000 

Albania 

10,600 

1,400,000 

Bulgaria 

42,800 

7,600,000 

Rumania 

91,GOO 

17,700,000 

Hungary 

35,900 

9,800,000 

Poland 

120,350 

28.200,000 

Czechoslovakia 

49,400 

13,400,000 

North Korea 

48,500 

8,200,000 

East Germany 

42,100 

17,600,000 

China 

.. 3,700,000 

627,800,000 

North Vietnam 

63,000 

12,000,000 

Total 

13,519,250 

944,900,000 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 

Parties in U.S.A.—There are no fundamental differences between 
two major political parties of the United States—the Republican 
and the Democratic. Strictly speaking, two parties can not be exactly 
classified under the left and right pattern and there are conservative 
as well as progressive Republicans us there arc conservative and 
progressive Democrats. Republican Party is traditionally the high* 
tariff party strong in the Northern and Central States. In foreign 
policy, the party wants honourable and just peace as the supreme 
goal. In domestic policy, its objectives are a balanced budget, a 
reduced national debt, an economical administration and a cut in 
taxes. Democratic Party is traditionally the low-tarff party, 
strongest in the Southern States. In foreign policy it declared that 
peace with honour was the greatest goal. It reaffirms Wilsonian 
principle of the right of national self-determination, supports expan¬ 
sion of world trade. 

Arab League—An association of Arab States formed on 22nd 
March, 1945. The League has as its puipose the strengthening of the 
relations between member States ; the co-ordination of their policies 
in order to achieve co-operation between them and to safeguard their 
independence and sovereignty, and a general concern with the affairs 
and interests of the Arab countries. Eight of the ten independent 
Arab States are members—Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, United Arab Republic of Egypt, Syria and Yemen. 

Kuomintang—The Chinese Nationalist Party formed originally 
by the followers of Sun-Yet-Sen in 1905. The party aims at the 
establishment of a modern, democratic, national state in China. It 
stands for national unity, territorial integrity and a strong central 
government. It insists on full sovereignty of China and the aboli¬ 
tion of any unequal treaties. The party has now been driven out 
from the mainland of China by the communists and is now confined 
to the Island of Formosa. 
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Centre Parties—Parties which are more conservative than left- 
wing parties and more progressive than right-wing parties. 

Cominform—An organisation of the chief European communist 
paities formed at Belgrade in October 1947 to co-oidinate the acti¬ 
vities of the communist paities on the basis of mutual agreement. 

Conservative Party (England)—One of the chief political parties 
of England It is tin successor of Tory Party of the 18th and 19th 
centuries It is a part) oi the right, in favour of existing social and 
economic system and is opposed to socialism Its policy is directed 
at the maintenance of the Empire at the development of home agri¬ 
culture and industry and at the safe guarding of private pioperty. 
The external poluv of the party is traditionally nationalist and 
imperialist Conserv itive party is opposed t> fnther nationalisa¬ 
tion, and advocates, where piacticaile, rcstorat >n of tree enterprise. 

Revolutionary Communist Party—A minor group professing 
Trotskynm, exi ting in almost all countries Thf \ are left wing 
communists more iadicil and re* olution uy than Stalinists, official 
communists, with whom they aie m convict 

Falangists—The Spanish Fascist Party led by General Franco. 

I L P—Independent I thour Party in Eng and—a small semi¬ 
radical group in litltish labour with a Marxist programme—stands 
between Labour Party and Communists 

Communist Party—i- the world oigamsat’on of Marxist Socia¬ 
lists which once operated through branch national parties very loose¬ 
ly affiliated to the Communist International or “Comintern’, now 
abolished by the order of Stalin The ‘International’ has again been 
revived under the name ol ‘Cominform’ which is said to be the com¬ 
mon information Bureau ol Communist Parties of nine countries of 
Europe 

Fianna Tail—De Valera’s radical Nationalist party in Ireland. 

Labour Party (England)—It is the British Socialist Party com¬ 
posed of Trade Unions Socialists and Co operative Societies which 
came into official existence m l f K)8 It aims at bringing al out, by 
legislation th inges which will benefit the poorer classes Nationali¬ 
zation of basic industries and pubfic utilities is the mam programme 
of the party The partv’s poncv is rtot lnsed on Mar\i< m— instead, 
it is deri\cd from the ethical ldeilism of the labour, co operative and 
radical movements and the practical rationalism of Fabianism 

French Parties -(1) Mouewent Republican Populaire (M.RP.) 
ia a hi lkw irk ag nnst communism and its programme has been 
moderalelv leftist m chaiacter and at the ssm» time it contains strong 
catholic elements The party stands for limited nationalization, 
collective I at raining full employment and development of exports. 
(2) Radical Srcialist Party i« a loft centre party The party 
favours constitution il reform and better distribution of taxes and 
reform of soci il secuntv ('ll Independent Republicans are solidly 
devoted to defence of f roc enterprise (4) Socialist Paity. 

Liberal Party— Fiogrcssive party of England, stands for fiee 
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trade, was known as Whig Party in the 18th and 19th centuries, one* 
a great political force, but now an insignificant party. 

Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, Burma (A.F.P.F.L.)-*- 
is the national organisation of the Burmese people started by its pre¬ 
sident late General Aung San who organised Burmese insurrection 
against Japan in early 1945. 

Popular Front—Political Party in different countries composed 
of communists, socialists and other democratic parties against 
Fascism and Nazism. 

Egyptian Parties—The nationalist party of Egypt Wafd, esta¬ 
blished in 1919 by Zaghlul Pasha, the great Egyptian nationalist. 
1927—the Sacuiist Patty and in 1988 the KotLa (Ind. Wafdist l^loc). 
Two factions split oil iiom the Wafd after the death of Zaghlul in 
1945. All Egyptian parties weie nationalists in the sense that 
they wanted to rid the country of the British influence. Mosltnt 
Bt other hood —It has always claimed not to be a political party but 
rather a national movement seeking to reform Egyptian life on the 
basis of ‘Islamic principles.' It was suppressed sometimes. 

Parties m Pakistan—The following aie the main parties of 
Pakistan— Muslim League , Republican Party , Aw ami League* 
National Awami League, Nizami Islam (East Pakistan), Ganatantri 
Dal (East Pakistan). 

INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

Indian National Congress—The object of the Indian National 
Congress as adopted m 1948 is now “the well-being and advancement 
of the people of India and the establishment in India by peaceful and 
legitimate means of a Co-operative Commonwealth based on equality 
of opportunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming 
at woild peace and fellowship.” The Congress advocates a democra¬ 
tic becular Government with a welfare State as the goal. It endeav¬ 
ours to maintain a strictly independent position in world affairs. 

Communist Party of India—Organised in its present form in 1934. 
The party moulds its policy with reference to the policy of Russia 
in international affairs, rather than accoiding to the conditions ob¬ 
taining in India. They look to Russia for guidance arm inspiration 
and follow orthodox international communist line. The party's 
aim is “the organisation of the toiling masses in the struggle 
for the victorious anti-impenalisl and agrarian revolution 
for complete national independence, for the establishment of a 
people's democratic state led by the working class, for the realisa¬ 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the building up of 
socialism according to the teachings of Marxism and Leninism.” 

Proja Socialist Party—formed by the fusion of the Socialist 
Party and the Kisan Mazdoor Proja Party. Paity declares as its 
objective the establishment of a democratic socialist society in India. 

Forward Bloc—came into existence in 1938 when Subhas 
Bose sought to rally leftists against the Congress orthodoxy. It 
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favours a programme of direct action and repudiates all compromise. 
The party’s objective now is the establishment of Socialist State 
in India with complete severence of relations from the British 
Commonwealth. 

Forward Bloc (Marxist)—This is a group which has severed its 
connection with the parent body and has formed a new party on 
January 23, 1960. The Desh Sevak Party, of Punjab merged into it. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj—New national organisation brought into 
existence as a result of Government initiative. It is a scheme evolved 
to rally all patriots for the task of quickly building up economic 
Strength of the country promoting the social well-being of the 
community and mitigating privations and hardship of its less- 
favoiired sections. It is not a political organisation. It welcomes 
into its fold men of all thoughts save those who believe in destroying 
the present order of things by violent methods and those who want 
communal and sectarian idealism. 

National Liberal Federation—was formed m 1908 when the 
moderates broke away from the Congress and formed a separate 
parts*. It advocated gradual progress thiough peaceful and consti¬ 
tutional means as opposed to the revolutionary cieed and policy of 
the Congiess. Their policy is very ‘moderate* and it has never 
found suppoit of the Indian masses. It represents a doctrine which 
has no place m a dynamic India. The Libeials aie opposed to direct 
action of any sort. They are wedded to constitutional forms of agi¬ 
tation, whatever they may mean. 

Scheduled Caste Federation-—Party was established by Dr. 
Ambedkar. It has no political or economic platform. It had cen¬ 
tred all its agitation for demanding extraordinary privileges. After 
partition it has changed its outlook. 

Hindu Mahasabha—The aim of the Mahasabha is the protection 
and promotion of all that contribute to the advancement, strength 
and glory of Hindu Ra* litre, Hindu culture and Hindu polity, and 
as a means to that end, to achieve Hindu Raj and re-establish the 
integrity of the State of Bharat by constitutional means. 

Peasants and Workers Party—The party’s programme includes 
"severance of all connection with British imperialism, abolition, of 
landlordism without compensation, confiscation of foreign capital 
invested in banks and industries.” The programme also urges 
nationalisation of big industnes, banks and insurance companies and 
to perpetuate the present-day social injustice by believing, in 
the re-organisation of States on a linguistic basis. This is a Marxist- 
Leninnist Party following the guidance of Cominform. 

Democratic Vanguard—This party was formed in 1943 by those 
who seceded from the Radical Democratic Party. Its object is the 
"attainment of the democratic revolution” in India. 

Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh—It was started in 1925. Its 
objects are the military training of the Hindus, development of social 
consciousness and building up of character, and promotion of physi¬ 
cal, intellectual and moral well-being of the Hindus and the 
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establishment of Hindu Rashtra. The party has now stated its main 
objective as revival of Hindu culture. 

Socialist Republican Party—was started by late Sarat Chandra 
Bose in 1948 with the object of complete independence of India free 
from all foreign influences. The setting up of Socialist Republic on 
the linguistic basis and the establishment in the country of a Union 
of Socialist Republics are the main objects of the party. 

Sarvodaya Saraaj— A fellowship of those who believe in the 
Gandhian ideals. It is not an organisation but a voluntary brother¬ 
hood of constructive workers who have faith in Gandhian ideals of 
truth and non-violence. Its central idea is the insistence on the 
purity of means in the same way as of ends. Khadi, Harijan up¬ 
lift, service to Adibasis, leprosy relief woik and promotion of com¬ 
munal harmony form the main activities of Samaj. 

Revolutionary Socialistic Party of India—preaches Marxist doc¬ 
trine and wants to establish a socialist state in India through 
revolution. 

Revolutionary Communist Party of India—Another Marxist 
party in India which calls itself Leninist, and characterizes Con¬ 
gress as bourgeois organisation. It is anti-Soviet with Trotskyite 
leanings. 

Kishan Party—is a peasant movement with socialistic outlook. 
Its programme is the amelioration of the Indian peasants. Though 
separate from the Congress, its programme is identical with 
Congress. 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh—A political party founded in 1951 by Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukerjee. It believes in Akhand Bharat and also 
demands a more stiff attitude towards Kashmir question. 

All India Muslim Majlis—‘Progressive Nationalist Party of 
Muslims, was opposed to creation of Pakistan and supporters of 
Congress ideals. 

Jamiat-ul-uIema-Hind—An organisation of Moslem divines and 
religious teachers. It has always supported the political programme 
of the Congress. It was a supporter of Indian independence on reli¬ 
gious grounds. It has now dropped its political programme. 

Shia Political Conference—represents Shia Moslems and is the 
most important minority among the supporters of the Congress. 

Momin Ansar Conference—Its main policy has centred on oppo¬ 
sition to Muslim League and to Pakistan. The Conference is the full 
supporter of Congress politics. 

Akali Dal—A politico-religious party of a section of the Sikhs. 
It aims at the establishment of a Punjabi Suba as a homeland for 
the Sikhs within Indian Union and advocates the adoption of Guru- 
mukhi language as state language for the Punjab State. So far as 
politics is concerned, the party has recently merged with the Congress 
and wants to confine its activities to social, educational, economic and 
cultural field. 


POLITICAL TERMS 

Absolutism—The system of unlimited government, the governed 
having no representation, vote or other share in the administration. 

8 
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An absolute ruler governs in accordance with his own will without 
consulting the people and without being bound by any law. Abso¬ 
lutism is opposite to constitutional government and democracy and 
the antithesis to the separation of powers. 

Amnesty—An act of Government granting exemption from cri¬ 
minal prosecution and punishment 

Ambassador—High ranking minister representing his govern¬ 
ment in a foreign country. 

Appeasement—A policy of pacification or yielding to the 
demands of a potential enemy rather than opposing him by force. 

Anschluss—Geiman word meaning a “joining.” Politically, it 
refers to the umon of Austria with Germany effected on March 12, 
1938. 


Apartheid—An African word for “separateness.” It means 
complete segregation socially and politically, of white and non-white 
peoples, and among the non-whites of Bantus, Indians and coloured 
peoples of half-castes in South Africa The government programme 
has centred on abrogation of native representation in the Assembly, 
removal of coloured voters from the electoral roll m Cape Province 
and forced physical separation of residential areas. 

Agent Provocateur—A French term for political agent sent 
during political or social conflicts into the adversary’s ranks to pro¬ 
voke m the guise of an adherent incidents and compromising actions. 

Austerity—A severe or enforced economy characterized by a 
lack of luxuries (as post-war austerity of Great Britain). 

Authoritarianism—The political system in which the government 
Is based on what is claimed to be the natural need for a strong and 
resolute authority to direct the state without reference to the fluc¬ 
tuating opinions of the people, as opposed to the democratic system 
based on the fieely expressed opinions. The term is a milder name 
for absolutism. Totalitarian systems like Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism are extreme forms of authoritarian government, al¬ 
though Soviet Umon would reject the application of the term to 
itself. 

Anti-Semitism—Opposition to the Jewish race. The movement 
became conspicuous in Europe during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. The movement appears to be based on economic ratheT 
than religious or political cause. It flared up strongly m Nazi Ger¬ 
many under Hitler. 

Armed Neutrality—The position assumed by a neutral when 
it serves notice on belligerents that it is prepared to protect its 
neutral rights by force. 

Autocracy—means the unlimited rule of an individual. 

Autarky—A term used for the idea of national self-sufficiency. 
The usual motive of autarky is the striving of domestic producers to 
monopolise the market, preparation for war and blockade and a 
general transference of nationalism to economists. Means for 
fostering autarky include protective tariffs, a ban of imports, sub¬ 
sidies and deliberate planning 

Armistice—Agreement between combatants to cease fighting. 
It may be either temporary for the purpose of removing the wound- 
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ed or burying the dead or it may be a preliminary to a general peace. 

Anarchism—A political doctrine standing for the abolition of 
every organised authority and of State machinery. The anarchists 
hold that every foim of government tantamounts to tyranny. They 
want to do away with all forms of state and government and to su£ 
stitute for them free associations of individuals or groups without 
any coercive organisation, without written law, police courts, prisons 
or armed forces. In such a society men are expected to live toge¬ 
ther harmoniously on the basis of voluntarily respected mutual 
contracts. 

Bamboo Curtain—Military, political and propaganda barrier 
isolating territory controlled by Chinese communists. 

Ballot—The paper on which are printed the names of candidates 
for office in elections. The elector indicates his choice by marking 
a cross in plurality electoral systems. 

Bicameral System—That form of government which consists of 
two sepaiate houses or chambers in which the concurrence of both 
is necessary to the enactment of legislation. Adopted to act as a 
check upon hasty or ill-considered legislation. 

Bilateral—Two-sided, a term used for agreements concluded be¬ 
tween only two parties, as distinct from multilateral agreements 
which are between several parties. 

Biological Warfare—Warfare in which living organisms, speci¬ 
ally disease germs, are used against human, animal and plant life; 
also warefare involving the use of synthetic chemicals against plants. 

Bhoodan Movement—The rehabilitation of landless agricultural 
worker is the primary objective of Bhoodan movement. The philo¬ 
sophy behind the Bhoodan movement is that ‘all the land belongs to 
God’ or the community and therefore it must be shared with those 
who are ready to work on it for the community. This movement 
was started on April 18, 1961 by Acharya Venoba Bhave. While it 
began as a mere land-gift movement, it has grown to incorporate the 
Sampattidan , Koopdan , Hal dan, Grihadan , Buddhtdan, Shramdan, etc. 

Balance of Power—This phrase means the preservation of an 
equality of strength between countries or groups of countries. The 
idea is that no one country shall become too powerful for the safety 
of the others. 

Blockade—A term used in international law for the prevention 
of goods entering or leaving an enemy country by land or sea. Neu¬ 
tral States are affected most by a blockade by sea. for if their ships 
try to approach the ports of blockaded country, they and their car¬ 
goes are liable to be confiscated by the blockading force. 

Bourgeois—French word for the middle class. They compriss 
capitalists, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, generally all inde¬ 
pendent producers, traders and employers, also directors and 
managers and members of the professions with a corresponding in¬ 
come and social status, in contrast to the Proletariat , the working 
class without any property who live on selling their labour. 

Bloc—means an association of legislative members or of poli¬ 
tical workers of different parties, formed to support a certain mea¬ 
sure or ministry. A French word meaning 'mass’ or ‘group.’ 
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Bolshevism—accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable antago¬ 
nism exists between the propertied class or bourgeois and the pro¬ 
perty-less workers. It invites as inevitable and necessary class war, 
the object of which is the destruction of all classes, except the prole¬ 
tariat, in whose interest and by whom future society will be orga¬ 
nised and governed on a communistic basis. 

Book burning—Systematic destruction, usually by a government, 
of books believed to contain dangerous ideas, hence, the aupreBsion 
of ideas. 

Brain Trust—In U.S.A. the nickname for a group of economists 
and businessmen who were officially advisers to President F. D. 
Roosevelt during the first year of his presidency and are believed to 
have greatly influenced his ‘New Deal* policy. The term has since 
been applied to other groups of experts believed to be influencing 
government. 

Brainwashing—The forcible replacement of one set of political 
ideas by another set, specially through indoctrination or mental 
torture. 

Buffer State—a small state established or preserved between 
two greater states to prevent direct clashes between them. 

Bureaucracy—Government by an elaborate system of administra¬ 
tive departments and officials, which generally tends to become un¬ 
wieldy and laborious in its operation. It produces red tape or over- 
■ystematization. Its most frequently charged defects are rigidity, 
conservatism and spirit of routine. 

By-election—Election to a seat rendered vacant during the run¬ 
ning term of an elected body due to resignation, death or any other 
subsequent disqualification. 

Capitalism.—The economic system founded on free enterprise and 
private ownership of the means of production and distribution. 

Caucus—A meeting or conference of members of a political 
party in an ensuing election or other political contest. 

Civil Disobedience—Refusal to co-operate with government 
without, however, using violence. 

Coalition—is a combination of political parties having different 
or opposed interests, effected with the object of carrying through or 
resisting a particular policy. 

Commonwealth of Nations—The Commonwealth is an association 
of ten sovereign independent States—the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya Federation and Ghana with their dependencies. The status 
of the Commonwealth was settled at the Imperial Conference of 1926 
which described Commonwealth as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations." A further 
important pronouncement was made by the Prime Ministers' Meeting 
of 1949 which declared, “The Government of India have... .declared 
and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full membership of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King as the 
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symbol of free association of the independent member nations and 
as such as the head of the Commonwealth.” 

Concordat—An agreed pact ; specially between Pope and a gov¬ 
ernment equivalent to international convention. 

Contraband—Goods or merchandise the importation or exporta¬ 
tion of which is forbidden; in war time applied specially aa between 
neutrals and belligerents. 

Communism—represents revolutionary socialism, hostile to the 
alow progress or gradual reform and progressive compromise. Com¬ 
munism believes in the dictatorship of the proletariat for a transi¬ 
tional period, after which a free society would come into existence 
in which everybody would contribute to the common wealth according 
to his capacity and receive a reward according to his need. Commu¬ 
nism proclaims the equality of all peoples and races and believes in 
the final establishment of an international order. 

Colour bar—The denying by white men, Europeans or persona 
of European descent, of legal and social rights to coloured persons. 

Collective Responsibility—In countries wilh parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment, the joint responsibility of the government to the Parlia¬ 
ment. The government is responsible for the political actions of 
each member of it and each member is responsible for the actions of 
the government. 

Collective Security—Security of all the members of an associa* 
tion of nations from aggression by any other nation or nations. 

Cold War—A struggle between two nations or groups of nations* 
waged by use of political and economic strategy, propaganda and 
other measures shoit of armed combat. 

Corporate State—A state organised politically on the basis of 
vocational corporations instead of territorial units. A corporate par* 
liament does not consist of representatives of tenitoral constitu* 
encies but of delegates of professional corporation who are sent to 
the parliament according to the quota system. 

Corridor—A strip of the territory of one State running through 
that of another, usually to give access to the sea. 

Coup D'etat—A sudden change of government by force effected 
by holders of government or military power. 

Constituent Assembly—is an assembly convened for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution, but it only comes—and thia is the vital 
point—after there is a breakdown in the existing machinery of 
Government and a change has been brought about in the Status quo. 

Condominium—A territory over which responsibility is shared by 
two administering powers. 

Conscientious Objector—Person who refuses to enlist in the mili¬ 
tary service on moral or religious grounds. 

Colony—A company of people, purposely or otherwise trans¬ 
planted from their mother country and remaining subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parent State. 

Crown Colony—A British Empire colony in which the Crown 
retains some kind of control over legislation. 

Customs Union—A union of states or nations for the purnose of 
establishing orderly trade with one another and a common tariff on 
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imports, exports and goods in transit as now established in Low 
Countries of Europe. 

Democracy—“Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people”— Lincoln . It is based upon freely elected representative 
institutions and upon an executive responsible to the people. It is 
based upon the fundamental assumption of the equality of all indivi¬ 
duals and of their equal right to life, liberty (including the liberty 
of thought and expression) and the pursuit of happiness. 

Demarche—Diplomatic term from the French, used for repre¬ 
sentations whether moderate proposals or severe threats, made by 
one state to another through diplomatic envoys. 

.Diarchy—A form of government in which the supreme power of 
the state is vested in two bodies or persons. 

Diehards—Extremely orthodox and unbending members of a 
party ; it was specially applied to the members of the Conservative 
party. 

Dictatorship—Control of Government or ruling power by a mino¬ 
rity or by an individual. In ancient Rome, the dictator was recog¬ 
nised as a ruler. In modem times, Dictatorship flared up in Europe 
after the World War I. Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany 
seized power unconstitutionally but with the support of the people. 

Dollar Diplomacy—A nickname for the foreign policy of U.S.A. 
for the purposes of expanding American financial and commercial 
interests abroad under the guise of promoting international friend¬ 
ship. 

Dominion Status—Dominions “are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown.” 

Diplomacy—Art of negotiation specially between countries. 
Each country possesses a diplomatic service to carry on negotiation 
with foreign countries. Some diplomats such as ambassadors, mi¬ 
nisters, envoys, etc., go abroad and live in a foreign, capital to keep 
in touch with the Government. Their business is to watch over in¬ 
terests of their country and to send regular reports upon all that 
concerns it. 

Electoral College—Any body of electors limited in number, meet¬ 
ing in one place to choose a public official. 

Extra-Territoriality—The legal fiction that foreign diplomats and 
diplomatic agencies are outside their country of residence in spite 
of physical presence. Embassies, etc., form foreign islands, so 
to speak, within the territory of a state. They are not subject to its 
laws. 

Extradition—Surrender of a fugitive from justice by one country 
or state to the authorities of another. 

Espionage—A French word which expresses more than English 
word spying ; it implies an organised system. 

Federalism—A system of government wherein political powers 
of the state are constitutionally distributed between National 
Government and the local Governments or member units which are 
called ‘States,* ‘Provinces/ etc. The division of powers between 
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Federal government and separate states is laid down in the cons¬ 
titution and varies between one another. 

Fifth Column—Secret supporters of an enemy engaged in 
sabotage or other subversive activity within defence lines. 

Filibuster—A politician who attempts to delay, or slop the 
passing of a bill by endless speech-making and other legitimate 
practices. . 

Geneva Convention—An international treaty regulating the 
treatment of the wounded in war, adopted at a conference held in 
1864 and replaced by the existing agreement of 1906. 

Guerilla—Irregular warfare. Guerilla warfare consists in 
attacks upon a regular army by bands of irregular troops, usually the 
inhabitants of an invaded country. 

Genocide—The destruction of a human group, racial, ethnic, reli¬ 
gious or national by slaughter, starvation, sterilization, compulsory 
abortion, mass kidnapping or other violent means. The word 
wa* coined by a Polish lawyer R L^mkin In 1948 the U.N. ap¬ 
proved a new international law defining Genocide as a crime. The 
convention having been ratified by 20 U.N. members, became effect¬ 
ive on Jan. 12, 1951. 

Gentleman's Agreement—An informal international agreement 
based on a verbal exchange or corespondence, without a treaty or 
convention being signed. 

Gerrymander—A practice of laying out electoral districts to 
ensure the majority of votes for party in power. 

Hegemony—Leadership ; especially of one state or a group. 

Imperialism—Policy of empire-building and conquests transcend¬ 
ing national frontiers. It now means for every policy of conquest 
and colonial expansion. 

Internationals—Socialist movement in which socialists from 
many countries are united. There have been three such movements 
or Internationals, and each has held several Congresses. First 
International —accepted a programme drawn up by Karl Marx and 
had lasted from 1866 to 1874. Secovd International, in which there 
was trade union element, was organised in 1889. It sought to com¬ 
pass the aims of Socialism by constitutional, not revolutionary action 
and it held several congresses between 1882 and 1930. The Third 
International was organised in Moscow and was revolutionary in 
its aims. It declared in favour of establishing communism by force. 

Imperial Preference—In the British Empire, the trading system 
whereby the members of that Empire give to each other preferential 
treatment in their tariff regulations and import quotas. 

Iron Curtain—A barrier created by such means as censorship 
and prohibition of free travel to isolate Russian controlled territory 
from outside contacts, hence, any similar barrier against 
communication. 

Isolationism—The path of keeping aloof from affairs of other 
countries. 

Joint Responsibility—The guiding principle of the Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of Government. Although every minister is in charge of a parti- 
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cular portfolio, all ministers are jointly responsible to the legislature 
and a vote of no-confidence against one is a censure on alL 

Lame Duck—Members of the legislature who fail to get re-elected 
but continue to function as legislators until the new legislature meets, 
are known as Lame Ducks. The term Lame Duck was first used in 
tiie United States. 

Lebensram—German word for ‘living space*, a new word for 
German imperialism. It was used to stress that population is too 
dense and to claim such territories as agricultural regions towards 
Black Sea and colonies overseas. 

Leftist—One who belongs to a radical or revolutionary party; 
also one who holds or advocates ultraliberal principles. 

Lend-Lease—The system of lending and leasing supplies and 
installations to each other developed by the allies in the World War 
II. It was started by President Roosevelt. 

Marxism—The socialist doctrine following the theories of Karl 
Marx (Germany). His ideas are that all wealth is produced by La¬ 
bour and should go to labour, and that as this leaves nothing for the 
capitalist, who can therefore never accept the system, the worker 
must prepare for class war in which capitalism will be destroyed. 
An essence of his theories is that history is largely determined by 
economic forces. 

Moratorium—A period during which no business engagements 
are completed or debts or liabilities enforced. A moratorium is 
declared by the government in times of a financial crisis. 

Most-Favoured Nation Clause—A clause customary in treaties 
of commerce wheieby signatories undertake to extend automatically 
to the other party any reduction in tariff or other economic favour 
which they may in future accord to any other country. Thus if a 
country at a later date grants a tariff reduction in respect of some 
articles to some other country, this will also apply to all the coun¬ 
tries with which it has previously made trade treaties. 

Naturalization—The woid is used for the admission of a person 
of foieign nationality into that of a country he desires to adopt. An 
oath of allegiance has to be taken. 

Non-aggression Pact—Treaty between two or more states pled¬ 
ging each not to attack the other and to settle their disputes by nego¬ 
tiation or arbitration. 

Non-intervention—Generally the principle of abstination from 
interference with the internal affairs of other nations. It rests on 
the recognition of sovereignty as the permanent factor in inter¬ 
national relations and is one of the most often involved principles 
in the poluies of the world. 

Non-belligerency—This word is used for sympathetic attitude, 
short of fighting which a country adopts towards one side in war 
time. It therefore differs from the strict impartiality called for in 
neutrality. 

Nationalization—Taking management by the state of trades 
and industries, etc., with or without compensation; changes from 
private to state ownership. 
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Neutrality—In international law, condition of a state abstaining; 
from participating in a war between. other states and maintaining 
an impartial attitude in its dealings with the belligerent states, with 
the recognition of this impartiality by the warring states. 

Open Door Policy—System of keeping trade open to all coun¬ 
tries, disregarding monopolies or preferences on equal terms with¬ 
out privileges or discrimination. 

Opposition—Freedom to oppose the existing government is fun¬ 
damental to democracy and the British practice of calling the Oppo¬ 
sition “His Majesty’s Opposition” on the analogy of “His Majesty’s 
Government” is a recognition of the fact that the opposition is as 
loyal and essential to the state as the government. 

Ordinance—That which is ordained by authority. Ordinance is 
an act promulgated by the chief of the state without passing through 
the legislature of the country. 

Panch Shila—Five principles of co-existence jointly enunciated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai. 
The countries that have so far specially commended the ‘Panch Shila* 
are—China, Indonesia, Burma, India, Nepal, Laos, Cambodia, 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. The five prin¬ 
ciples of Panch Shila are (1) mutual respect for one another's 
territorial integrity and soverignty, (2) non-aggression, (3) non¬ 
interference in one another’s internal affairs, for any reasons of 
an economic, political or ideological character, (4) equality and 
mutual benefit and (5) peaceful co-existence. These principles also 
formed the basis of joint declaration made by India and U.S.S.R. on 
June 22, 1953 and also by Poland on June 27, 1955. 

Parole— An oath taken by a prisoner of war that, if released, he 
will not try to escape, nor during a war bear arms against his captors. 

Partisan—A member of a guerilla band working behind enemy 
lines and engaged in such activities as sabotage, demolition, and 
diversionary attacks. 

Point of Order—A question raised by a member of a legislative 
body as propriety of a motion or proceeding under the rules. The 
presiding officer is required to rule on it immediately as his ruling 
is subject to appeal to the floor. 

Power Politics—(1) the policy of maintaining and expanding 
national power for power’s sake, (2) the sum total of* international 
relations in a world consisting of sovereign states whose existence 
depends on power, (3) by a more narrow definition, the use of threats 
and force for the achievement of political objects in international 
relations without consideration of right and justice. 

Protectorate—A territory not formally annexed, but in respect 
of which, by treaty grant, usage, sufferance and other lawful 
means, the other state has power and jurisdiction. 

Purge—Expulsion, possibly killing of unreliable, unruly, diso¬ 
bedient or merely inconvenient members of a party. 

Putsch—German word meaning "attempt to take by force”, 
specially power, control of state. 

Prize Court—This is a court of law set up in time of war to 
decide whether a ship and its cargo captured by the navy is a lawful 
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prize or not. If it is decided that a captnred ship is enemy property 
or a cargo is contraband, they are sold and the proceeds are distri¬ 
buted to all members of the navy at the end of the war. 

Privy Purse—In England allowance from civil list for personal 
use of the Sovereign. 

Prohibition—Government action which prohibits by law the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for medical or 
sacramental use. 

Plural Voting—System allowing a person to cast more than one 
vote in the same election. The voter is eligible to vote in more 
than one constituency by virtue of its special position, i.e. t a city and 
a university vote by the same person. 

Pacifism—Opposition to war or military force in any form. 
Pacifists believe that all international disputes should be settled by 
arbitration. The various movements towards world peace are not 
necessarily wholly pacifistic, as they often advocate defensive war 
and oppose only aggressive war. 

Provincial Autonomy—The system (specially in Indian Consti¬ 
tution) under which States enjoy complete autonomy as far as the 
States subjects are concerned and have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Centre on subject of common interest. 

Proportional Representation—is the method used in an election 
by which the votes are so counted that each party has representation 
ta the elective body in proportion to its strength, so as to ensure the 
representation of minorities. 

Plebiscite—An expression of the will of the whole people, sought 
in ratification or disapproval of a particular measure, already decid¬ 
ed but regarding which their elected representatives hesitate to act. 
It comes from the Latin plebs, the common people. 

Protectorate—A territory, not formally annexed, but over which, 
bv grant, treaty, sufferance or usage and other lawful means another 
State has power or jurisdiction, e.q. t Zanzibar. 

Protocol—The rough-draft of a diplomatic document on which 
diplomatic transactions tentatively commenced. 

Privileges, Parliamentary—“The sum of peculiar rights enjoyed 
by each House collectively as a constituent part of the High Court 
of Parliament, and by members of each House individually, without 
which they could not discharge their functions and which exceed those 
possessed bv other bodies or individuals.”— Ernkive May. 

Pourparler—An informal preliminary conference of representa¬ 
tives of different groups, functions or countries looking to a formal 
agreement settling disputed questions between the parties. 

Police State—A totalitarian state having repressive government 
control of radio, press, culture, and economic and political life. 

Pogrom—A Russian word for ‘devastation*, a term for mass 
raids on Jewish Quarters in Tsarist Russia; killing, looting and arson 
were practised. They were later introduced into Germany by Nazis. 

Public Relations—The activities of a corporation, government, 
or other organisation in building and maintaining good relations 
with the general public or with special groups. 
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Public Utilitiefh-Eleetric light, gas, telephone, street car and 
other services of use to all members of the community. 

Proletariate—The wage-earning class of a community collectively 

property-less class dependent on sale^of labour. In ^ Marxism, the 
Proletariate is opposed to the bourgeoisie, the employing class, and 
will eventually overthrow it. . 

Politbureau—Short for political bureau, the leading body of 
communist parties. The communist party of Soviet Union has a 
Politbureau which is regarded by many as real government of Russia 
Every communist party in whatever country has a Politbureau. 

Quislings—Local traitors, names after the Norwegian traitor, 
Major Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans ; specially 
those who quietly prepared the way for Germany in her neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 

Radical—Persons of political views quite different from those 
held by the majority of persons who, in politics, are in favour of 
sweeping reforms or other changes in government or laws. 

Racketeer—One who levies blackmail on industry by threats of 
interference. 

‘Reds'—Slang term for revolutionaries, specially communists, 
derived from Red Flag, the traditional symbol of re\olt. 

Republic—State in which the sovereign power resides in the elec¬ 
torate, which is the body of the people having a voice in electing 
representatives to rule them. There is no hereditary sovereign to 
rule. 

Residuary Powers—In Federal Constitution where the powers 
are divided between the federal centre and the federating States or 
units under a system of three lists—federal, state or provincial and 
concurrent. Powers relating to new spheres of administration not 
covered by either of the three lists are known as residuary powers. 

Reprisal—A retaliatory punishment inflicted by one country 
upon another for an alleged illegal act. 

Right and Left—In the legislative bodies, it is the fixed habit of 
the conservative groups and parties to seat themselves on the right 
hand side of the Speaker or President and of the liberal or radical 
element to seat themselves on the left. The term ‘centre’ is used 
for middle parties or groups. 

Regent—One who rules on behalf of a sovereign. When a sove¬ 
reign is a minor, or is insane, or in any other way incapable of rul¬ 
ing, it is usual to appoint a regent to act for him. 

Referendum—Bringing a proposed law before the people as a 
whole for decision. 

Reciprocity—Exchange of commercial privilege. It is usually 
experienced when two nations make tariff concessions to each other. 

Sabotage—At first this word was confined in its meaning to mali¬ 
cious waste or destruction of an employer’s property by workmen, 
as a means of enforcing demands in labour disputes. Now it is be¬ 
ing applied more broadly, to define any malicious crippling or des¬ 
truction of property especially as practised by foreign secret agents 
or sympathisers for the purpose of damaging military equipment. 
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Sanctions—Coercive measures taken to ensure fulfilment of In¬ 
ternational treaty obligations. Sanctions were provided in the cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations against countries resorting to war in 
defiance of the Covenant. U.N. Charter also provides for sanctions 
though it does not use the word ‘sanctions’. 

Satellite—A state or country politically and economically 
dominated by a more powerful neighbouring one. 

Secret Session—For the discussion of important questions, Par¬ 
liament sometimes sits in secret when all withdraws from the house 
except the members. 

Sphere of Influence—A region normally undeveloped, politically 
Under the determinative power of a foreign nation. 

Splinter Group—In politics, a group broken away from a larger, 
original organisation. 

Sovivt-Council—a great local governing body in the U.S.S.R. com¬ 
posed of peasants, soldiers and workers, which sends deputies to the 
higher congress. 

Straw vote—Unofficial polling of public opinion. 

Suzerainty—A state that exercises political control over another 
state in relation to which he is Sovereign- 

Syndicalism—A socialist movement aiming at trade union socia- 
lism instead of State Socialism. 

Scorched Earth—A wartime policy of destroying all resources 
when defending forces have to withdraw before the invader. 

Self-determination—The principle that every distinct people or 
nation ought to have the right to determine the question of its in¬ 
dependence, its form of government and its political destiny. 

Tammany Hall—A name given to the Democratic Party’s orga¬ 
nisation in New York city, which sprang from Tammany Society of 
1805. One of the famous political machines of American history- 
very influential in New York city and State politics, also in the 
Democratic party on a national scale. 

Third Force—A term originating in the post-World War II in 
France, where it was applied to the Socialists and M.R.P. interme¬ 
diate between the communists and the right-wing supporters of De 
Gaulle. It has been applied elsewhere to policies intermediate bet¬ 
ween Communism and Fascism and other right-wing forces. It it 
applied also to a group of States—W. Europe which would be suffi¬ 
ciently strong and influential to reconcile the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
by co-operating with both. 

Totalitarian—A believer in the complete centralization of govern¬ 
ment control under the political group and suppression of other 
parties. 

Total War—denotes the present form of war in which the dis¬ 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants are fast dis¬ 
appearing. 

Theocracy—A state governed by God* or priests. 

Trotskyism—The views of Trotsky on socialism, revolution and 
the development of Soviet Union and the movement propagating 
these ideas. After the overthrow of Trotsky in 1925-27, a number 
of communists supporting his opposition to Stalin formed revolu- 
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tionary communist parties which in 1986 established Fourth Inter* 
national which held conferences in Paris in 1936. and 1948. They 
are left-wing communists, more radical and revolutionary than Stali¬ 
nists, the official communists with whom they are in conflict. These 
Tiotskites have appeared in various countries as ‘Revolutionary 
Communist Party/ ‘Revolutionary Socialist Party, etc. 

Trust Territory—A territory administered by a State appointed 
by and responsible to, the United Nations after the 2nd World War. 

Trusteeship—Administration by a member of the United Nations 
of an area not yet ready for self-government. 

Unilateral action—Action taken by one party to an agreement 
without consulting the other parties in international affairs. 

Ultimatum—Final statement of demands, rejection of which is 
assumed to lead at once to breaking-off friendly relations and to war. 

Underground—Organised, secret opposition to the government 
or force in power. 

V. R Day—Victory in Europe, May 8th, 1945, the day of the 
official end of the European phase of the World War II. 

V. J. Day—Victory in Japan, August 14, 1946, the day making 
the end of the war in Japan. 

Warmonger—People who desire wor and support war-like policy. 

Whigs—Old name for English liberals, no longer in use. It was 
the description of liberal party in English Parliament after 1680. 

Veto—The term is most used to-day with reference to the 
United Nations but its history dates from Roman times. ‘ Veto* is 
Latin for “I forbid it”; it was the word used by the Roman magis¬ 
trate when invoking the law against some action. In many modern 
States the King or President has the power of vetoing measures ' 
passed by the legislature. In the United Nations, only the five per¬ 
manent members out of the eleven members of the Security Council 
have the power of veto, which prevents a decision being taken even 
if every other member is in favour of it. 

Welfare State—A state that, by its concern with public health, 
insurance against sickness and unemployment and similar measures, 
assumes a large share of responsibility for the welfare of its citizens. 

Wishful Thinking—signifies optimism not always founded on 
reality. 

Whip—A member of a political party assigned to, the task of 
rounding up members of that party to ensure their votes and to hold 
them in line with the party policy. 

Writ—A document directed to some public officer or private 
person commanding him to do a certain act therein specified. 

PLANS, POLICIES, TREATIES, ALLIANCES, COUNCILS, 
CHARTERS, CONFERENCES, ETC. 

Anzus Treaty—was signed on Sept. 1, 1951, under which members 
acknowledge that an attack in the Pacific against any will involve all, 
and agree to “act to meet the common danger.” Members are : U.S. 
New Zealand and Australia. 
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Atlantic Charter—A joint declaration was made by Roosevelt- 
Churchill on August 14, 1941, stating (1) no aggrandisement, terri¬ 
torial or other. (2) No territorial changes without expressed wish 
of the people concerned. (3) Right of all people to choose the form 
of their own government. (4) Restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 
(6) Access on equal terms to trade and to raw materials of the 
world. (6) Fullest collaboration between all nations in economic 
field. (7) Final peace of the whole world after destruction of Nazi 
tyranny. 

Arab League—The Arab States formed a Union by a pact signed 
in Caiio March 22, 1945 for the purpose of maintaining Arab soli¬ 
darity. The League consists of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made for admis¬ 
sion of the Arab portion of Palestine upon achievement of independ¬ 
ence. The League’s Council approved customs and payments agree¬ 
ments, on Sept. 7, 1958. 

Arab Security Pact—This is known as Arab League Collective 
Security and Economic Co-operation Pact concluded on July 17, 
1950. The pact has been ratified by Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon. This treaty linkB the signatory States into military, 
political and economic alliance, pledging resistance to armed attack 
and reaffirming their obligations under Arab League and U.N. 
charters. 

Bagdad Pact—A treaty in which five nations joined in November, 
1955, to set up the middle East Treaty Organisation. 

Benelux—This is the combination of three countries—Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands which have established a complete 
Customs Union among themselves. No longer are there any tariff 
barriers between these three countries. All three are now together 
called Benelux. The Benelux has been an influential example of 
closer economic co-operation for recovery of Europe. 

Bandung Conference—The meeting of the Representatives of 30 
African and Asian nations held at Bandung, Indonesia, April 18-24^ 
1965. The aim was to promote economic and cultural co-operation 
and to oppose colonialism. This was more or less achieved in an at¬ 
mosphere of cordiality. 

Brussels Pact—-The pact was signed in March 1948 by Britain, 
France and the Benelux countries. It is a military defence pact 
and also equally an economic co-operation pact. It pledges all five 
countries to cease from bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge 
their commercial exhanges. 

It was designed “to fortify and preserve the principles of demo¬ 
cracy, personal freedom and political liberty, the rule of law and 
constitutional traditions.” 

Colombo Plan—This plan began from July 1, 1951. It was a 
six-year plan of economic aid to South and South-East Asia agreed 
on at the British-sponsored Conference at Colombo in January 1960 
by Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan. Later Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak pro¬ 
mised co-operation. Burma and Indonesia sent observers to meet- 
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ings of Consultive Committee in London. The Project will raise 
£1,868 million, help by governments, raised by bank loans, contribu¬ 
tions, etc., to support mills, power plants, railways, irrigation, other 
capital goods, thus combating poverty and communism. United 
States is not a participant, but will consult on Point Four Funds in 
Asia. The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
will co-operate. Britain will contribute £100,000,000, Canada and 
Australia each voted £25,000,000 for the first year. 

Cominform—The Cominform (Communist Information Bureau) 
was set up at a secret meeting in Poland of communist delegates 
from nine European nations on Oct. 5, 1947. It was the successor 
body to the Comintern (Communist International) which was dissolv¬ 
ed in 1943. The original Cominform linked the Communist Party 
of Russia with those of the East European States and those of France 
and Italy, the two West European countries with the biggest Com¬ 
munist Party membership. 

Commonwealth of Nations—is a free association of ten sovereign 
independent states, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya 
Federation. The members are bound together by the community of 
ideals and interest. All the members owe common allegiance to the 
Queen of England as the Head of the Commonwealth and is the 
symbol of their free association in the Commonwealth, except India 
and Pakistan where Presidents are the Heads of the Stale. These 
countries, India and Pakistan, do not give allegiance to the Queen 
but recognise the Queen as Symbol of their free association as Mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth and as such the Head of the 
Commonwealth. 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association—was founded in 
1911. The aim of the Association is “to promote understanding 
and co-operation for common purposes between those engaged in 
parliamentary government of the countries of the -Commonwealth 
by the establishment of machinery for the exchange of in¬ 
formation and individual visits and for the organisation of con¬ 
ferences between members of the legislatures of the Commonwealth 
and also to promote understanding and co-operation by similar means 
between those members and the members of legislatures outside the 
Comonwealth having close political and parliamentary associations 
with them.” * 

Council of Europe—An institution of consultive character found¬ 
ed on May 5, 1949 in London. It consists of a Committee of Ministers 
(composed of Foreign Ministers of member countries) and a consul¬ 
tive assembly (delegations from several parliaments), the former 
providing means of co-operation between governments, the latter 
a means through which the aspiration of the European peoples may 
be formulated and expressed. Every member government has 
to “accept the principles of the rule of law and of the enjoyment by 
all persons within its jurisdiction of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

The member countries are—Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxemburgh, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
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United Kingdom, Iceland and German Federal Republic (Associate 
Member). 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference—A meeting of the representatives 
of U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia and China held at estate known 
as Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, recommending on Oct. 9, 
1944 the creation of the United Nations, an international security 
organisation. 

Eastern Military Alliance—It is the military organisation of 
Communist States in Europe to offset North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation (NATO), the Western Military Alliance. 

Eisenhower Doctrine—A new political doctrine enunciated in 
1961 by the U.S. President Eisenhower. The main features of the 
doctrine are as follows—(1) It is bilateral. It extends the U.S. offer 
of protection to individual Mid-east nations, but only at their request; 
it does not require organisation of the whole region to be effective. 
(2) Although it is designed principally to preserve the vast stretches 
of Arab territory from communism, it also applies to the Arabs’ 
sworn enemy, Israel without taking sides. (3) It is informal; neither 
any nation nor the U.S. has to sign a new pact. (4) It is ex¬ 
clusively American and non-colonial. The U.S. is no longer coupled 
rigidly or identified in the middle-East with Britain and France—and 
yet the doctrine in no way excludes them but, in fact, helps to 
preserve a Western influence behind which the British and French 
may rebuild. 

European Defence Community (EDC)—The treaty founding 
European Defence Community was signed in Paris on May 27, 1962 
by France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxem¬ 
burg. Four supplementary agreements were signed : a protocol to 
the NATO treaty extending guarantees of the NATO to EDC, a 
reciprocal pact in which the EDC pledged the same guarantees to the 
NATO, a treaty between the 6 EDC members and Britain committing 
the 7 nations mutually to resist aggression against any one of the 
group and a declaration by Britain, France and the U.S. that they 
would regard any threat against EDC as a threat to their own 
security and that they would maintain forces in Western Europe to 
defend the North Atlantic area. 

European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC)—Limited economic 
federation of France, West Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
burg and Italy. It is sometimes called Schuman Plan, in the name of 
the French Foreign Minister who proposed it in 1950. The 60-year 
treaty creating the ECSC became effective in 1952 and established 
unified market for the member countries—coal and steel products. 
Restriction* on exports, imports and currency exchange affecting 
such products were gradually lifted and a unified labour market was 
created. 

Gatt—Tli General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is one of the 
most important of all institutions concerned with international trade. 
It was formed by 23 countries which met in Geneva in the middle of 
1947 to discuss how to remove discrimination and unfair practices in 
international trade. The result was an agreement on certain principles 
Which are together known as the General Agreements on Tariff and 
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Trade. One of them is that concessions given by a country to any 
one country in the trade in any commodity, should be given to all the 
other countries signing the agreement who wish to trade in that 
commodity. Another principle is that goods imported from other 
countries should enjoy the same taxation and transportation privileges 
as similar goods produced within the country. A third principle is 
that no country should enter into unfair competition by adopting 
what is known as the practice of “dumping goods’*. 

Genocide Convention—was adopted by U.JM. on Dec. 9, 1948. The 
word genocide was coined by Prof. R. Lamkm of Poland to mean the 
deliberate extermination of any human group on racial, religious or 
linguistic grounds. The convention binds its signatories to prevent 
and punish the crime of genocide. 

Four Freedoms—President Roosevelt in his address to the Con¬ 
gress of Jan 6, 1941 defined four essential human freedoms—(1) 
Freedom of speech and expression, (2) Freedom of every person to 
worship God m his own way, (3) Freedom from want, (4) Freedom 
from fear. The programme was, substantially, incorporated in the 
Atlantic Charter (Aug. 1947). 

Fourteen Points—Woodrow Wilson’s basis offered, Jan. 8, 1918, 
in a message to American Congress for an equitable and enduring 
peace in settlement of World War I. 

International Red Cross—Two international organisations are 
known respectively as International Corafiuttee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies, both with headquarters in Geneva 
and Switzerland. The first of these is a wholly international agency 
unconnected with any national society which attempts to main¬ 
tain the basic Red Cross principle of the Geneva convention ; the 
second agency is a federation of autonomous national Red Cross 
Societies designed to further co-operation among them. 

Japanese Peace Treaty—was signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8 , 
1951 by 49 nations. The State of War between Japan and the Allies 
was terminated. Japan’s full sovereignty was recognised and its 
right to apply the U.N. membership. Japan recognised the inde¬ 
pendence of Korea, renounced all nghts to Formosa, Pescadores, 
Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands formerly under mandate to 
Japan, the Antarctic area, Spartly Island and the Paracels ; Japan 
agrees to U N. Trusteeship over Kyukyu and Daito Islands, the 
Boniu<i and Rosario Islands, the Voicano Islands, Parece Vela and 
Marcus Island. 

League of Nations—An organisation of many nations formed la 
January, 1920 for the promotion of international peace and co-opera- 
tion ; dissolved in April, 1946. 

Marshall Plan—Also known as Organisation for European Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation. On June 5, 1947, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Marshall made a speech in the Harvard University in which he out¬ 
lined the seriousness of the shortage of dollars for the econoraie 
situation of Europe and suggested American assistance in the eco¬ 
nomic lecovery on the understanding that the European countries 
reached some agreement about their requirements and the part they 
themselves would take in giving proper effect to the action of U.S. 

9 
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A conference of sixteen nations of Europe willing to work the Mar¬ 
shall Plan began in Paris on July 12, 1947 and formulated an eco-% 
nomic programme which aimed at restoring European economy 
by the end of 1950 by (a) a strong production programme by 
each participant, ( b) creation and maintenance of internal financial 
Stability, (c) maximum mutual help between the participating 
countries and (d) a solution of the problem of the European trading 
deficit with the American countries. The report calculated the 
deficit for the 16 countries and their dependent territories at $22,440 
million over 4-yeat petiod. 

Munich Agreement—Signed by Germany, Great Britain, France 
ftnd Italy on September 29, 19118 at Munich. It provided for the 
cession to Germany of the Sudetan-German districts of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia ; the new frontiers were guaranteed by all the signatories. 
The agreement was violated in March, 1989 by Hitler seizing what 
was left of the country. 

Mutual Security Programme—The plan of all economic aids by 
U.S.A. is contained in the Mutual Security Act of 1961 which sanc¬ 
tions millions of dollars for military, economic and technical assis¬ 
tance to free nations. A large part of mutual security funds are 
allocated for defence. The remaining funds are used to develop 
manufacturing facilities, to provide technical training and to ensure 
economic stability. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO)—is an associa¬ 
tion of nations of North Africa and Western Europe. It is estab¬ 
lished by a treaty (North Atlantic Pact) signed in 1949 by United 
States, Canada, Iceland, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, West Germany, Greece, 
Turkey, Italy and Portugal. They joined NATO to prepare for a 
possible armed attack of the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries. NATO countries agreed to unite their military strength 
for collective defence and for preservation of peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area. The Council of NATO is its planning and 
organising body. A European army to consist of fifty or more divi¬ 
sions were established. Supreme Headquarters of Allied Powers in 
European (SHAPE) was established in France. 

Organisation of American States (OAS)—This organisation was 
chartered in 1948 for co-operation and mutual repsect among Ame¬ 
rican States. 

Philadelphia Charter—was adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation at the Philadelphia Conference on May 10, 1944. It 
declares : that labour is not a commodity ; that freedom of expression 
and of association are essential to sustained progress ; that poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere ; and that 
war against want requires to be carried out with unrelenting vigour 
within each nation. 

Point Four—In Jan. 20, 1949 President Truman outlined four 
major courses of action for American foreign policy. The fourth 
point from which the programme took its name, called upon the 
peoples of the United States “to help the free peoples of the world 
through their own efforts to produce more food, more clothing. 
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more materials for housing and more mechanical power to lighten 
’ their burdens. ... It must be a wide world effort for achievement 
of peace, plenty and freedom." Point Four is meant to make the 
scientific and technical knowledge of America available to free 
nations for their agricultural and industrial development. On Sept. 
1960 funds became available for a Technical Co-operation Programme. 

* Pan. American Union—An international body created by the 21 
American republics for the fostering of mutual understanding and 
co-operation, with essential duty of making effective the resolutions 
adopted by the successive Pan-American Conferences. A general 
conference of the member Republics is held quinquennially known 
as Pan-American Conference. The Union is financed by its 21 
members on the basis of population. 

Rio Treaty—A treaty signed in August 1947, under which the 
signatory nations pledge themselves, in the event of aggression 
against any one of them, to provide assistance to that nation on 
request. Membeis arc : United States, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, 
Guatimala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Haiti, Dominician Rep. Costa 
Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Biazil, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 

SEAT O .—So til h-East Asia Treaty Organisation was' feigned 
iii Manila on Sept. 8, 1954 by Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, France, Thailand, United Kingdom and United States 
covering the "general area of South-east Asia” to strengthen defence in 
S. E. Asia and to develop economic measures for social well-being. 
In case of aggression, its members are to “consult immediately in 
order to agree to measures which should be taken for common 
defence.” 

Tripartite Security Treaty—This is between U.S.A., Australia 
and New Zealand, signed on Sept. 8, 1961 (1) to settle by peaceful 
means any international disputes, (2) parties will consult together 
wherever the territorial integrety, political independence or security 
of any party is threatened in the Pacific. 

UNICEF :—is a popular abbreviation for United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children's Emergency Fund. Established in 1946 and ad¬ 
ministered directly by U. N. Secretariat. UNICEF is the world's 
largest voluntary international effort to improve thd health and 
welfare of children and mothers. 

Versailles, Treaty of—the peace treaty ending the war of 1914-18 
concluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and Germany 
on June 29, 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to the 
occupation of Rhineland territory for a period of years, the surren¬ 
der of Alsace-Lorraine to France and parts of East Prussia to Poland, 
the handing over to the Allies of Germany's colonial possessions. 
An important feature of this treaty was the establishment of 
League of Nations. 

Warsaw Pact-Mutual defence treaty signed by the several 
communist countries—U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania and Hungary on 14th May, 1966 at Warsaw. The 
alliance was made necessary by the remilitarization of West Germany 
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under Paris Pacta pf 1964, the treaty is binding for 20 years but 
provides for its lapse as soon as an East-West collective security 
should come into force. A unified military Command was also Bet up. 

Western European Union (W.E.U.j—Seven nations formally or¬ 
ganised the Western Europe*? Union m 1966. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Luxemburg!*, Netherlands and Western Germany 
ratified a treaty to establish the new defensive coalition. 

United Nations Technical Assistance Administration (UNTTA)— 
was set in 1960 to direct provision to governments which request 
it, technical assistance in the fields of economic development, social 
Welfare and public administration. Important activities of UNTTA 
include the provision of experts m the various specialised fields, 
awards of fellowships and study or training grants m fields related 
to economic or social developments ; and the organisation of regional 
seminars and training centres in specialised fields. 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Sovereign Democratic Republic—Indian Constitution resolves to 
establish a sovereign democratic republic. The country is absolutely 
republic independent in its internal and external affairs. India being 
a democratic republic, the real fountain head of &U powers is the 
people. This sovereignty is vested in the people of the country. 

The aim of the Constitution is to secure for all its citizens— 
Justice , social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; 
Equality of status and of opportunity; and to promote among 
them all 

Fraternity , assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the Nation. 

Territory and Extent—There are in India fourteen States, each 
with a Governor as its head, such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Raiasthan, Mysore, Jammu & Kashmir. 

There are six teriitones, such as Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Mani¬ 
pur, Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands and Laccadive, Amindivi 
end Minicoy Islands and such other territories as may be acquired. 

Fundamental Rights—The Constitution of India makes a decla¬ 
ration of some fundamental rights which it guarantees against vio¬ 
lation by the State. 

The Constitution contains rights which are declared fundamen¬ 
tal and justiciable. These fundamental rights have been classified 
under the following heads : 

1. Right to equality. 5. Cultural and educational rights. 

2. Right of freedom. 6. Right to property. 

3. Right against exploitation. 7. Right to constitutional rente- 

4 . Right to freedom of religion. dies. 
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Right to Equality —Discriminattfti against afcy citizen oa 
grounds of religion* race, caste, sex or place of birth ?l prohibited. 
In public employment. Constitution assures equality to opportunity 
for all It has established social equality by abolition of title, local 
and foreign. 

Right to Constitutional Remedies-*tTho Constitution guarantees 
the right to every citizen to move the Supreme Court for enforce¬ 
ment of all fundamental rights. And for that purpose the Supreme 
Court is given general powers to safeguard these rights as well as 
the power to propose particular remedies, such as habeas corpus , 
mandamus, etc. 

Rights to Freedom —Guarantees (a) Freedom of speech and ex. 
pression, (b) to assemble peacefully and without arms, (c) to form) 
associations or unions, (d) to move Ireely throughout India, (•) to 
reside and settle m any part of India, (/) to acquire, hold and dispose 
of properties, (g) to practise any profession, trade or business. 

Hehgtous Freedom —Subject only to public order, morality, 
health and some other essential provisions, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, practise 
and propagate religion freely. 

Cultural and Educational Rights —The Constitution provides for 
the protection of the interests of linguistic, cultural and religioua 
minorities and their right to establish and administer their own edu¬ 
cational institutions. 

Rights against exploitation —Traffic in human beings is declared 
punishable offence. So too is begar (forced labour) except without 
payment or any form of forced labour except compulsory service for 
the State for public purpose. 

Rights to Property —No person shall be unlawfully deprived of 
his property, movable or immovable. 


Directive Principles—The Indian Constitution also includes a set 
of directives enjoining the state to undertake within its means, a 
number of welfare measures. These are intended to assure citizens 
an adequate means of livelihood, raise the standard of living, im¬ 
prove public health, provide free and compulsory education for 
children, and assure that the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentration of wealth and means of production 
to the detriment of the common good. 

UNION EXECUTIVE— President —The Executive at the centre 
consists of the President and a Council of Ministers. The President Is 
the executive head of the Indian Republic. All the executive powers 
of the Union including the Supreme command of the Defence Forces 
is formally vested in the President and all executive actions are 
taken in his name. He is elected by an electoral college consisting 
of the elected members of both Houses of Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies of the States, by the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion by single transferable vote. 

The qualifications of the office of the President —(1) He should be 
a citizen of India; (2) must have completed the age of 36 years; and 
(8) qualified for election as a member of the House of the People. 
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He will not be eligible for election if he holds a job in Government, 
giving him financial rewards. 

Term, of office —The President holds office for five years and is 
eligible for re-election. 

Salary and Allowance-— The President draws a salary of 
Rs. 10,000 and usual allowance. 

Impeachment —The President may be removed from office by im¬ 
peachment for any violation of the constitution. 

Vice-President —is the ex-officio Chairman of the Council of 
States (Rajya Sahha). Any citizen of India aged thirty-five years 
and above and qualified for the membership of the Council of States 
can be elected to this office by both the Houses of Parliament at a joint 
sitting on the basis of proportional representation by single trans¬ 
ferable vote. His term of office is five years. When the President 
is ill, If he resigns or dies or is removed or is for any reason absent, 
his place will be taken by the Vice-President, till a new President 
is elected. 

Council of Ministers —The Constitution provides for a Council 
of Ministers. The actual executive authority is discharged by the 
Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers appointed bv him, all 
of whom are collectively responsible to the House of the People, the 
lower chamber of the Parliament. The Council of Ministers hold 
Office during the pleasuie of the President. 

LEGISLATURE— Parliament —The Legislature of the Indian 
Union consists of the Piesident and two Houses—(1) hole Sabha 
(House of the People). (2) Raiya Sabha (Council of States). 

The Lok Sabha —consists of not more than 500 members and not 
more than 20 members to represent the Union Territories chosen in 
such manner as Pailiament by law provides. The members are 
directly elected by the voters in the several states. Every 
adult or grown-up citizen of India is given the right to vote. The 
normal life of the House is five years. The minimum age for mem¬ 
bership is 25 years for the Lower House. The House of the People 
elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker from amongst its members. 

Rajya Sabha —consists of not more than 260 members of 
whom 12 are nominated by the President. The nominated members 
should be men of learning and wide experience, such as artists, 
writers, scientists and social workers. The Council of States is not 
subject to dissolution, a third of its members retiring after every 
two years. The elections to the Council are indirect, the alloted 
quota's of the representatives of each State being elected by the 
elected members of the Legislative Assembly of that State in 
accordance with the system of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. The Vice-President of India is the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States. 

Powers and Piivileges of the Parliament —The constitution con¬ 
fers certain powers and privileges on members of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament. No member of parliament “shall be liable to any proceed¬ 
ings in any court in respect of anything said or any vote given by him 
in parliament or any committee thereof, and no person shall be so 
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liable in respect of the publication by or under the authority of either 
house of parliament of any report, paper, votes or proceedings. The 
powers, privileges and immunities of member of each house of 
parliament shall be such as may from time to time be defined by 
parliament by laws and until so defined, shall be those of the House 
of Commons of the Parliament of the ''United Kingdom, and of its 
members and committees.” 

The difference between the House of the People and the Council of 
States is as follows :— 

The difference is not merely in their size. The powers given to 
them are not the same. The function of both is to legislate but tha 
greater part of this responsibility will be borne by the Lower House. 
A bill has to be passed by both the Houses before it becomes law. 
In case of a disagreement between the two Houses, a joint session 
of the two Houses is summoned to resolve the dead-lock. The 
opinion of the Lower House will ultimately prevail owing to its 
numerical majority. But it is to be noted here that the procedure 
regarding dead-lock relates only to Bills other than money bills, for, 
as regards money bills the provision of the constitution is that sole 
power shall belong to the Lower House. Money Bills cannot be 
introduced in the Council of States. They must, as a rule, originate 
in the House of the People. 

JUDICIARY— Supreme Court of India. —The Supreme Court 
of India consists of Chief Justice and not more than ten other 
judges appointed by the President. Judges hold office until they 
attain the age of 65 years. 

The Supreme Court decides dispute between the Government of 
India and any State or States or between two or more States involv¬ 
ing any question of law or fact. Civil and Criminal appeals of a 
certain kind from High Courts will also be heard by it. The Supreme 
Court is also competent to order the enforcement of Fundamental 
Rights. It has also Advisory Jurisdiction by which the President 
can refer to it any question of public importance. The law declared 
by It is binding on all courts of the country. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS—States Reorganisation Act of 1955 
and Bihar and West Bengal Transfer of Territories Act, 1955 abolish 
the distinction of States as A, B and C as envisaged in the Indian 
Constitution. There are now two classes of administrative divisions— 
(1) 14 States and (2) six Territories. The 14 States are Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Assam. Bihar, Bombay, Jummu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. The six Territories, all of which are centrally- 
administered, are as follows—Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive. Amindivi and Minicoy Islands. Mani- 
pore and Tripura. The full-fledged States enjoy the same democratic 
administration as the former Part A States. 

States—There is a Governor for each State in whom all 
executive powers are vested. He is appointed by the Pre¬ 
sident and holds office during his pleasure. Any citizen of India 
who has completed 35 years of age is eligible for the appointment as 
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Governor. Governor holds office for a term of five years unless he 
resigns earlier. Besides official residence, the Governor draws a 
salary of Rs. 5,500 per month and other allowances and privileges. 

The Governor will be assisted by a Council of Mmutere with 
Chief Minister at the head of the Council to aid and advise the 
Governor. The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor and the 
other Ministers are also appointed by him on the advice of the Chief 
Minister. Ministers hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 
The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 

Every State has a legislature. Some States have two chambers, 
While others have only one chamber. Where there are two chambers. 
One is known as the Legislative Council and the other as the Legislative 
Assembly and where there is only one House, it is known as Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Those with two Houses are Bombay, Bihar, 
Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. In all the States 
the Lower House is called Legislative Assembly and the Upper 
House is known as Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly of each State is elected by direct 
election on the basis of adult franchise. The total of the Assembly 
members shall m no case be more than 500 or less than 60. Its nor¬ 
mal life is five years. Some seats may be reserved for Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Cafttes. The Governor may also nominate the 
representative of Anglo-Indian community. 

The total number of members of the Legislative Council of a 
State is not to exceed one-third of the total members in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, but m no case shall be less than 40. This is a per¬ 
manent body ; one-third of its members retires every second year. 
Half of its members are elected from local bodies, from among the 
graduates of three years standing and teachers who have worked at 
least three years. A third of the members are elected by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly from among non-members and the rest are nominated 
by the Governor from among men of eminence m literature, art, 
science or social service. 

Territories—Union Territories have no popular administration 
and even Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura which had a Legisla¬ 
ture and ministry of their own, have none under the new set-up (Re¬ 
organisation of States Act, 1956). The Territories are governed 
row through an administrator each, with whom some non-official ele¬ 
ments are associated. Parliament is the sole legislating authority for 
these Territories, while additionally the President has power of 
making regulations in respect of Andamans and Laccadives. 
Advisory Councils have been set up in Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and 
Manipur with elected members of the Parliament from these areas to 
advise the Union Home Minister in the matter of legislation to be 
placed before the Parliament, on the budget to be framed in respect 
of them. 

States Judiciary—The Constitution envisages a High Court for 
each State. The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and such other 
judges as the President may from time to time deem it necessary to 
appoint. The judges of a High Court are appointed by the President 
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of India in consultation with the Chief Justice of India and tb6 
Governor of the State and in case of an appointment of a Judge other 
than Chief Justice, the Chief Justice of the High Court concernedL 
They hold office until they attain the age of 60 years and are remov¬ 
able from office in the same manner as a judge of the Supreme Court 

Relation between Union and the States—Parliament can legislate 
for the whole or any part of the territory of India and the Legisla¬ 
ture of a State for whole or any part of the State. No law, how- 
fever, made by the Parliament can be considered invalid on the 
ground of extra-territorial jurisdiction. Por the purposes of distri¬ 
buting legislative powers between the Centre and the States, three 
comprehensive lists have been drawn up. These lists are (1) Union 
List, (2) Concurrent List, (3) State List. 

The Parliament has “executive power” to make laws in regard 
to the matters mentioned in the first list, i.e.. Union List. Tha Cone- 
current List means that matters shared between Union and the 
States, such as criminal law, civil procedure, preventive detention, 
marriage and divorce, transfer of property other than agricultural 
lands, contracts, bankruptcy, etc. 

There are 66 items in the “State List.” Some of them are police, 
administration of justice, prisons, local government, public health 
and sanitation, forests, fisheries, etc. The legislature of a State has 
“exclusive powers” to make laws in matters mentioned in this list. 

Jurisdiction over all other matters not mentioned in the Con¬ 
current and State lasts will belong to the Parliament. This means 
that the Union will acquire residuary powers. 

As regards Administrative Relations, the executive powers of 
every State shall he so exercised as to ensure compliance with thfe 
laws made bv the Parliament and anv existing laws which apply hi 
that State, and the executive power of the Union shall extend to the 
giving of such direction to the State as may appear to be necessary 
for that purpose. 

Union executive is empowered to give direction to a State 
regarding construction and maintenance of the means of communi¬ 
cation declared to be of national or military importance. Parlia¬ 
ment can declare certain highways or waterways to he national high¬ 
ways or waterways. Union executive can also construct and main¬ 
tain means of communication required in connection with naval mili¬ 
tary and air force works. The President may with the consent of 
the Government of the State entrust to that Government functions 
in relation to any matter to which the executive power of the Union 
exists 

There is provision for the formation of an Inter-State Courted 
to investigate and discuss subierts in which States have common 
Interest and inquire into and advise upon disputes which may have 
arisen between the States. 

There are also Emergency provisions in case of grave crisis 
created bv war or internal disturbances in which President can 
give direction to the constituent States as to how their authority to 
be exercised. President can suspend from operation several article* 
of the Constitution. During such period. Union Parliament has 
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S wer to legislate with respect of any of the matters* enumerated in 
e State List. 

Election Commission—The superintendence, direction and con¬ 
trol of elections to Parliament and Legislature of every State and 
of President and Vice-President including appointment of an elec¬ 
tion tribunal shall vest in an Election Commission to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President. The Chief Election Commissioner enjoys 
conditions of tenure and service similar to those of a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

There shall be only one J&heral electoral role for every territo¬ 
rial constituency and no p&f&on will be ineligible for inclusion in 
each role on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of them. 

There is no propei ty qualifications of the voters. Every person 
who is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty one yean 
of age and who is not otherwise disqualified, is entitled to vote at 
the elections of the House of the People and the Legislative 
Assemblies of States. 

Special provisions for certain classes—Seats shall be reserved 
in the House of the People for (a) Scheduled Castes, (b) Scheduled 
Tribes. 

If Anglo-Indian community is not adequately represented in the 
House of People, President may nominate not more than two mem¬ 
bers of that community. 

Seats shall be reserved for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes m the Legislative Assemblies of the States. Anglo-Indiana 
are to be nominated by the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State, if not 
adequately represented 

The reservation of seats and special representation shall cease 
after ten years from the commencement of this Constitution. 

Financial and other provisions—There is a provision in the 
Constitution foi setting up of a Finance Commission to make recom¬ 
mendations to the President as to the distribution between the 
Centre and the Units of the net proceeds of certain taxes (like the 
income-tax, excise duties, some export duties, etc.,) and the alloca¬ 
tion between the States of such proceeds. 

The Central and State Governments are required to set up res¬ 
pectively the Consolidated Fund of India and the Consolidated Fund 
of the States respectively. All revenues received by the Government 
of India and the Government of a State are to be credited into their 
respective consolidated funds. No money is to be appropriated from 
the Consolidated Fund of India or of a State except in accordance 
with an Appropriation Act passed by Parliament or the Legislature 
of the State concerned. Provision has also been made for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Covtmoencv Fund of Tndia and a Contingency Fund 
for each State to meet unforeseen expendituic, pending proper autho¬ 
risation by the appropriate legislature. 

Authority of Audit —As for auditing the funds, the Constitution 
provides for the appointment of a Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India by the President to keep watch on the finances and accounts 
of the Union. It is his responsibility to see that the expenses voted 
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by the Parliament or the legislature of a State and laid down in thi ' 
Appropriation Fund are not exceeded or varied. 

Trade and Commerce—The Constitution provides the broad 
principles of freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse throughout 
the territory of India. Union Parliament and the State Legislatures 
are, however, authorised to prescribe limitations when there is scar¬ 
city of any particular commodity or for any other consideration of 
national or public interest. But no Legislature, whether Parliament 
or a State Legislature, has power to Wftke a law giving any prefe¬ 
rence to one state over another or diegnminating between different 
States in respect of items relating to tbaae and commerce in the lists 
of the 7th Schedule. Only certain Part B States are exempted 
from this provision for a period of ten years. 

Official Language—Hindi in Devnagri script shall be the official 
language of the Union and the form of numerals for official use shall 
be the international form of Indian numerals. The English language 
shall continue for all official purposes of the Union for a period of 
15 years frem the commencement of the Constitution. The President 
is authorised to constitute, after the expiration of five years from 
the commencement of the Constitution and thereafter at the expira¬ 
tion of ten years from such commencement, a special commission to 
examine the growth and development of Hindi and make recommenda¬ 
tions as to its progressive use for all or any of the official purposes 
of the Union with a view to replacing English completely at the end 
of the stipulated period. 

The Constitution recognised the use of Assamese, Bengali, 
Gujerati, Hindi, Karnataka, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu, any one or more of which 
may be used as the regional languages of the Union. 

Amendment of the Constitution—Article 368 provides for the 
amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution shall stand 
amended when the President gives assent to any bill for the purpose 
after it is passed in each House of Parliament by a majority of not 
less than two thirds of the memhers of the House present and voting. 
The only provision for the amendment of which ratification by the 
legislatures of not less than one-half of the States has also been pres¬ 
cribed, relates to the Supreme Court and High Courts, the distribu¬ 
tion of legislative powers between the Centre and the «States, the re¬ 
presentation of the States in Parliament and the procedure for amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

Since the inauguration of the Constitution on January 26, 1950, 
the following amending enactments have been passed— 

1. Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951—The first amend¬ 
ment to the Indian Constitution was made by the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Act, 1953. By this, besides making minor changes in 
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Articles IB, 19, 85, 87, 174, 176, 341, 342, 372, and 375, it added two 
new Articles 31A and 31B and a 9th Schedule. 

By an amendment to clause (2) of Article 19, it has permitted 
reasonable restrictions to be imposed by law on the exercise of the 
right of freedom of speech and expression in the interest of friendly 
relations with foreign States or public order or on the ground of 
incitement of an offence. An amendment of clause (6) of Article 19 
has, however, removed from the scope of judicial review, or grounds of 
reasonableness, restrictions imposed on the right of citizens to carry 
OB any trade, business, industry or service where such restrictions 
have been imposed with a view to enabling the State to undertake 
any scheme of nationalisation. 

To Article 16, sub-clause (4) was inserted stating that the State 
can make special provision for the advancement of any socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Caste* and the Scheduled Tribes. 

Two new Articles, 31-A and 31-B, were inserted. Article 31-A 
provides that no law pioviding for the acquisition by the State 
of any estate or of any rights therein or for the extinguishment or 
modification of any such rights shall be deemed to be void on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with, or takes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by any provisions of this Part (III). 

To preserve the Zamindary Abolition Acts by various States in 
,¥ndia, Article 31-B provides that none of the Acts and Regula¬ 
tions specified in the Ninth Schedule nor any of the provisions 
^thereof shall be deemed to be void, or even to have become void, on 
-the ground that such Act, Regulation or provision is inconsistent with, 
or takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred by, any pro- 
SVisions of Part III, and notwithstanding any judgment, decree or 
t Order of any court or tribunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts 
and Regulations shall continue in force. 

2. Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1952 :—It sought to 
amend Article 81 with a view to readjusting the scale of representa- 

t ion in the House of the People necessitated by the completion of 
951 census. 

Art. 81 relates to the composition of the House of the 
People. Sub-Clause (b) states that there shall be not less than one 
member for every 760,000 of the population and not more than 
one member for every 500,000 of the population. But on account 
of increase in the number of population in the census of 1951, some 
adjustment in the ratio of representation was necessary. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the words—“not less than one member for every 750,000 
of the population and”—were omitted. The result is that the upper 
limit of representation is abolished and there shall be not more than 
one member for every 500.000 of the population. 

3. Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1954 :—Under Article 
969, Parliament had power to legislate in respect of certain 
essential commodities upto January 1955. As it was consi¬ 
dered essential that Centre’s control over some of these commodities 
Should continue, the Constitution (Third Amendment) Act. 1953 
amplified the scope of entry 33 of List III in the Seventh Schedule. 
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It included four classes of commodities, namely, foodstuffs, cattle 
fodder, raw cotton and raw jute. Imported goods of the type pro* 
duced by the centralised industries were also placed in that entry. 
This «riU enable the Centre to exercise full control over the develop* 
ment of such industries. 

4. Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955.—This Legisla¬ 
tion was intended to meet objections raised by courts on questions re¬ 
lating to the acquisition of private property. This Fourth Amendment 
amended Articles 31, 31 A, 306 ana added few more entries to the 
Ninth Schedule. The amendment to Article 31 (2) that the State 
can compulsorily acquire private property for a public purpose and 
that the scale of compensation prescribed by the authorising legisla¬ 
tion should not be called m question in a Court of Law. Article 31A 
was amended so as to exclude temporary taking over of a property 
by the State either in public interest oi to secure its better manage, 
ment from the compensation clause. The amendment to Article 305 
was in the nature of a saving clause for laws providing for State 
monopolies. Seven new entries were also added to the Ninth 
Schedule. 

6. Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1955 :—Under the 
proviso to Article 3 of the Constitution, it was provided that 
any bill for the purpose of forming a new State or altering 
the area, boundaries or name of any State could not be introduced 
in Parliament unless the views of the Legislatures of the States con¬ 
cerned had been ascertained by the President. This amendment has 
amended the said proviso so as to authorise the President to prescribe 
a time limit for the State legislatures to communicate their views 
in the mattei and to enable the Bill to be introduced after the expiry 
of the time limit so prescribed. 

Constitution (Sixth Amendment) Act, 1956—The sixth amend¬ 
ment came into force on and fiom 11th September, 1966. The sixth 
amendment amends the Seventh Schedule by providing a new entry 
92A (after entry 92) in the Union List. The entry 92A reads as 
follows : “Taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than news¬ 
papers, where such sale or purchase takes place in the course of inter¬ 
state trade or commerce ” 

It also amends entry 54 of the State List as follows : “64. 

Taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than newspapers, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of entry 92A of List I.” 

It alee amends Article 286 of the Constitution. The Explanation 
in clause (1) has been omitted. For clause (2) and *(3) the follow¬ 
ing clauses have been substituted : 

“(2) Parliament may by law formulate principles for determin¬ 
ing when a sale or purchase of goods takes place in any of the 
ways mentioned in clause (1). 

(3) Any law of a State, in so far as it imposes, or authorises 
the imposition of a tax on the sale or purchase of goods declared by 
Parliament by law to be of special importance in inter-State trade 
or commerce, be subject to suen restrictions and conditions in regard 
to the system of levy, rates and other incidents of the tax as Parlia¬ 
ment may by law specify.” 
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By virtue of this amendment, the Central Government shall levy 
and collect taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than news¬ 
papers, where such sale or purchase takes place in the course of Inter- 
State trade or comment e. Parliament may by law formulate prin¬ 
ciples for determining when a sale or purchase of goods takes place 
in the course of intei State trade or commerce. The proceeds of such 
taxes shall be distributed among the States m whose territories the 
tax will be levied and < ollec ted 

Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956—This Act came 
into force fiom 1st November, 195G It was passed for the reorgani¬ 
sation ot the States It involved not only the establishment of 
new States and alter itions in Stale boundaries but also the aboli¬ 
tion ot the three catcgores of the States and the classification of 
certain areas as Union Teintones. This led to the amendment of 
Article I and the First Schedule of the Constitution Among the 
other important Aiticks which were affected by this amendment 
weie Article 80 (Composition of the Council of States) along with 
the Fourth Schedule dealing with the allocation of seats in the Coun¬ 
cil of States 1 Articles 81 and 82 which ha\c been revised and simpli¬ 
fied , (It is now piovidcd that each state shall be allotted seats in the 
House of the People in such a way that the latio between the number 
of such seats and the population of the State is, so fai as practicable, 
the same foi all the States It has also been laid down that the ratio 
between the population of each constituency and the number of seats 
allotted to it in a State should, as far as possible be jniform through¬ 
out the State). Article 131 on the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, Article 168 piovidmg for bicameral legislatures m certain 
States , and Articles 216, 217, 220, 222, 224 dealing with the High 
Courts. Two new Articles 350 A and 360 B were added with a view 
to implementing the recommendations of the States Reorganisation 
Commission regarding Constitutional safeguards for linguistic 
minorities. 

SCHEDULE 

Ftrst Schedule (Articles 1 and 4)— 1 . States —Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Karala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Onssa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

2 Vniou Temtomes —Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tri¬ 
pura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Mimcoy and 
Amindm Islands. 

Secovd Schedule ( Part A)-—Provisions as to the President and the 
Govemois of States. 

— (Part 1 ?)—Omitted by the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
Act, 1956 

— (Part C) —Provisions as to the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of 
the House of the People and the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly and the Chairman and 
the Deputy Chairman of the Legislative Council of a State. 

— (Part D) —Provisions as to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
and of the High Court. 
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—(Part E) —Provisions as to the Comptroller and Auditor-General / 
of India. . _ 

Third Schedule— Forms of Oaths or Affirmations. 

Fourth Schedule— Allocation of Seats in the Council of States—" 
Andhra Pradesh 18, Assam 7, Bihar 22, Bombay 27, Keiala 9, 
Madhaya Pradesh 16, Madras 17, Mysore 12, Orissa 10, Punjab 11, 
Rajasthan 10, West Bengal 16, Jammu & Kashmir 4, Delhi 8, 
Himachal Pradesh 2, Manipur 1, Tripura 1=220. 

Fifth Schedule —Provisions as to the administration and control of 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes. 

Sixth Schedule —Provisions as to the administration of Tribal areas 
in Assam. 

Seventh Schedule —List 1—Union List; List II.—State List; List III 
—Concurient List. 

Eighth Schtdulc —Languages : Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sans¬ 
crit, Tamil, lelegu, Urdu. 

Ninth Schedule —(Article 3 IB)—Bihar Land Reforms Act 1960, 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Acts 1948. 

Bombay Maleki Tenure Abolition Act 1949, etc. etc. 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP 

At present citizenship law is determined by the Indian Citizen¬ 
ship Act 61 of 1955. The Act provides five methods for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Indian citizenship. These are : by birth, by descent, by regis¬ 
tration, by naturalisation and by incorporation of territory. The Act 
also provides for tiie termination of citizenship. 

By Birth : Every peison born in India on or after the 26th 
January, 1950, shall be a citizen of India by birth. Children bom in 
India to foreign diplomats and enemy aliens, however, shall not ac¬ 
quire Indian citizenship by birth. 

By Descent : A person bom outside India on or after the 26th 
January, 3950, shall be a citizen of India by descent if his father is 
a citizen of India at the time of his birth. But if the father of such 
a person was a citizen of India by descent only, that person shall not 
be a citizen of India by descent, unless his father is registered 
at an Indian consulate within one year of its occurrence, or, hi& 
father is at the time of his birth, in service under a Government of 
India. 

By Registration : Citizenship can be acquired by registration on 
application to the Government of India by any person who is not al¬ 
ready such citizen by virture of the Constitution or by virtue of any 
other provisions of this Act. He must belong to any of the following 
categories .—(a) persons of Indian origin who are ordinarily resident 
in India and have been so resident for six months immediately 
before making an application for registration ; (b) persons of Indian 
origin who are ordinarily resident in any country or place out- 
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side undivided India; (c) women who' are, or have been, married to 
citizens of India ; (d) minor children of persons who are citizens 
of India; and (c) persons of full age and capacity who are citizens 
of a Commonwealth country. 

Commonwealth countries include United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Republic of Ireland 
Is also placed on the same footing. For the purpose of registration, 
41 person shall be deemed to be Indian origin if he, or either of his 
Barents, or any of his grand-parents, was bom in undivided India* 
A person of full age must take an oath of allegiance before he i& 
registered as a citizen of India. 

By Naturalisation—A person of full age and capacity not being 
a citizen of a Commonwealth country, may be naturalised as an Indian 
citizen provided he makes an application in the prescribed manner to 
that effect. The qualifications for naturalisation of a person who is 
not a citizen of a country in the Commonwealth are :— 

(a) that he is not a subject or citizen of any country where 
citizens of India are prevented by law or practice of that country 
from becoming subjects or citizens of that country by naturalisation; 

(b) that if he is a citizen of any country, he has renounced the 
Citizenship of that country in accordance with the law therein in 
force m that behalf and has notified such renunciation to the Central 
Government; 

(c) that he has either resided in India or been in the service of 
a Government in India or partly the one and partly the other, 
throughout the period of twelve months immediately preceding the 
date of the application ; 

(d) that during the seven years immediately preceding the said 
^period of twelve months, he has either resided in India or been in the 

service of a Government in India or partly the one and partly the 
other, for periods amounting in the aggregate to not less than four 
years; 

(e) that he is of good character; 

(f) that he has an adequate knowledge of a language specified 
in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution; and 

(g) that in the event of a ceitifieate of naturalisation being 
granted to him, he intends to reside in India or to enter into or con^ 
tinue in, service under a Government m India or under an inter¬ 
national organisation of which India is a member or under a society, 


company oi body of persons established in India. 

Piovided that, if in the opinion of the Central Government, the 
applicant is a person who has lendercd distinguished service to the 
cause of science, philosophy, art, literature, world peace or human 
progress generally, it may waive all or any of the conditions speci¬ 
fied above. 

By Incorporation of Territory—If any territory becomes a part 
of India, the Central Government may specify the persons who 
shall be citizens of India by reason of their connection with that 
territory ; and those persons shall be citizens of India as from the 
date to be specified in the order. 
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TERMINATION OP CITIZENSHIP—Indian citizenship can be 
terminated by renunciation or termination or deprivation. Any 
citizen of India of full age and capacity can terminate his Indian 
citizenship by making a declaration to that effect, except during a 
time of war. Any citizen of India who has been naturalised in a 
foreign country shall cease to be an Indian citizen. The Government 
of India can also deprive a naturalised citizen of his citizenship on 
ground of disloyalty to the State of India or continued absence from 
the country for a period of seven years. 

OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS & 

AWARDS 

NATIONAL FLAG 

The first flag in India was hoisted on August 7, 1006 In 
the Parsee Bagan Square, Calcutta. The flag was composed of hori¬ 
zontal stripes of red, yellow and green. 

The second flag was hoisted by Madame Cama and her band of 
exiled revolutionaries in Paris in 1907. It was similar to the first 
flag with slight modifications. 

The third flag was hoisted during Home Rule Movement'in 1917 
by Dr. Annie Besant and Tilak. This flag had five red and four 
green horizontal stripes and in the left hand top corner (the pole 
end) was the Union Jack occupying one-fourth of the space and 
seven stars in the centre. There was also a crescent and a star in 
one corner. 

The Tricolour was first born at AJ.C.C. meeting at Bezwada in 
1921 when a flag was shown by an Andhra youth and improved by 
Mahatma Gandhi with the addition of a white stripe and charka. 
Though not officially accepted by the Congress, it was hoisted on all 
Congress occasions. In 1931, when A.I.C.C. met at Karachi, a reso¬ 
lution was passed stressing the need for a national flag. In the 
same year a resolution was passed adopting a tricolour flag as our 
National Emblem. It had three colours : saffron for courage and 
sacrifice, white for truth and peace, green for faith and chivalry. It 
also carried a charka in blue on white band. The size was three 
lengths by two breadths. On July 22, 1947 with the attainment of 
independence, the Constituent Assembly adopted it as free India's 
national flag. The colours and their significance remain the same. 
The Dharma Chakra of Emperor Asoka was adopted instead of 
Charka. 

The National Flag of India consists of a horizontal tricolour in 
the saffron (Assort) at the top, white in the middle and dark green 
at the bottom, all stripes being equal in breadth. The ratio of the 
width of the Flag to its length is two to three. The emblem of the 

10 
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flag is an exact reproduction of the wheel on the capital of the Asoka 
pillar at Saranath, superimposed on the central band and is as broad 
as the white stripe. The colour of the emblem is dark blue and the 
wheel has 24 spikes. 

U$e of National Flag — 

(1) It should not be dipped to any person or anything. The 
regimental colour, the State Flag, the organisational or institutional 
Bag will be used for this purpose when necessary. 

* (2) No other flag or emblem Bhould be placed above the 
* National Flag or to its right. 

„ (3) All flags are placed to the left of the National Flag if they 

bang in a line, and if they are raised, then the National Flag is raised 
highest. 

(4) When other flags are flown along with the National Flag 
on the same halyard, the latter should be at the peak. 

(5) The Flag should not be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

(6) When carried in a procession, it must be borne high on the 
right shoulder of the standard-bearer and carried in front of the 
procession. 

(7) When the Flag is displayed from a staff, projecting hori¬ 
zontally or at an angle from a window sill or a balcony or the front 
of a building, the saffron end should be at the top. 

• (8) Normally the National Flag should be flown on important 

Government buildings at the Centre and in the States. Frontier 
areas may, however, fly the National Flag at some special points. 

(9) The use of the Flag will, however, be unrestricted on certain 
special occasions, such as the Independence Day, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
birthday and during the National week and on any other days of na¬ 
tional rejoicing. 


NATIONAL EMBLEM 

The National Emblem is replica of the capital of the Asokan 
pillar at Saranath and is formed of three lions mounted on an abecus 
with Dharrna Chakra carved in relief in the centre, a bull on the 
right and a horse on the left, and the outlines of the Dhartna Chakra 
on the extreme right and left. The words Satyameva Jay ate, mean¬ 
ing ‘truth alone triumphs’, are inscribed in Devanagri script below 
the emblem. The lion capital was adopted as National Emblem on 
January 26, 1960. 

The fact that the original Ton capital designed between 242— 
232 B.C. was created by Emperor Asoka to hallow the spot where the 
Buddha first initiated his disciples in the eight-fold path of salvation. 
Invests the Emblem with historical and spiritual significance. Carved 
out of a single block of sandstone, the original capital was sur¬ 
mounted by a wheel (Chakra). 

NATIONAL SONGS 

The Constituent Assembly of India on the 24th January, 1950 
adopted Rabindranath Tagore’s song Jana~gana-mana as the national 
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Anthem of India. It was concurrently decided that Banldm Chanda* 
Chatterjee’s Bands Malar am shall have equal status. 4 

* The Orchestral, Choral and Military Band versions of the Nfc-' 
tional Anthem Jana Gana Mona have been Btandansed. The Govern- 1 
ment of India have emphasised that the general public should use thfe 
authorised versions of the Anthem, both on public and pnv*t# 
occasions. 

AWARDS & DISTINCTIONS & TITLES * - 


Bharat Ratna —The award is made for exceptional work for 
advancement of art, literature and science and m recognition ox 
public service of the highest order. The decoration takes the fonp 
of a peepal leaf. It is of toned bronze. On the obverse side 
embossed a replica of the Sun, below which the words Bharat Ratna 
are embossed in Hindi. On the reverse are the State Emblem and the 
motto, also in Hindi. The Emblem, the Sun and the run are <lf 
platinum. 

Padma Vibhnsan —The award is made for exceptional and dfak 
tmguished service m any field, including service rendered by Goverifo 
ment servants. f 

Padma Bhusan —The Award is made for distinguished servief 
of a high order m any field, including service rendered by Govern 
ment servants. J 

Padma Shn —The Award is made for distinguished service » 
any field, including service rendered by Government servants. 

President's Police & Fire Service Medal , Police Medal . 

Knshi Pandits —The title ‘Knshi Pandit* is given annually by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research to farmers who nave 
made notable contribution to the cause of Indian agriculture. 


Gopal Ratna —This title has been instituted in 1956 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and will be awarded to the owners of the highest 
milk-yielding cows and buffaloes of certain breeds in all India milk- 
yield competition. Owneis of each breed of cattle besides title of 
Gopal Ratna will get cash prizes of Rs. 2,000 each. 


HONOUR AND AWARDS FOR ARMED FORCES 

Gallantry m the Face of the Enemy—1 Pa ram Vvr Chakra is 
the highest decoration for valour which is awarded lor u most cons¬ 
picuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self- 
sacrifice in the presence of the enemy , whether on land, at sea, or in 
the ap* This decoration is made of bronze and is circular in shape. It 
has, on the le verse, four replicas of ‘India’s Vajra’ embossed round 
the State emblem in the centre On the reverse, the words “Param 
Vir Chakra” are embossed both in Hindi and English, with lotus 
flowers in the middle. The decoration is worn on the left crest with 
a plain purple coloured nband, an inch and quarter in width. 

2. Mahavvr Chakra is the second highest decoration and is 
awarded for acts of conspicuous gallantry m the presence of tha 
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©nemy whether on land, at sea, or in the air. It is made of standard 
•liver and is circular in shape. 

S. Vir Chakra is third in the order of awards given for acts of 
gallantry in the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea and 
In the air. The decoration is made of standard silver and is circular 
'in shape. 

Officers and all other ranks of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
the Reserve Foices, the Territorial Army, the militia and any other 
lawfully constituted Armed Forces, matrons, sisters, nurses and staff 
the Nursing and other Services pertaining to Military Hospitals 
and Civilians of either sex serving regularly or temporarily under the 
direction or supervision of any of the above-named forces are eligible 
ffor any of the three awards. 

A recipient of any of these decorations is entitled to special 
pension. 

For gallantry other than in the Face of the Enemy—1. 
Ashoke Chakra Class I —This medal is awarded for the most conspi¬ 
cuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self- 
sacrifice on land, at sea or m the air. The Chakra is made of gilt 
>#Old and is circular in shape. 

2. Ashok Chakra , Class II —is awarded for conspicuous gallan¬ 
try. It is made of standard silver and is circular in shape. 

3. Ashoke Chakia, Class III —is awarded for an act of gallan¬ 
try. It is exactly like two Ashoke Chakras except that it is made of 
bronze. 

Officers and all other ranks of the Army, Navy and Air Force, the 
Iteserve Forces, the Territorial Army, the Militia and any other law¬ 
fully constituted forces, as also members of the Nursing services of 
the Armed Forces and Civilian citizens of either sex m all walks of 
life are eligible for the award of Asoka Chakra, classes 1, 2, 3. 

4. Mentioned in Despatches —In recognition of distinguished 

and mentonous service in operational areas and acts of gallantry 
of an order not sufficiently high to warrant the grant of gallantry 
awards, a system of Mentioned m Despatches was instituted with 
effect from August 15, 1947. Those who are ‘mentioned in 

despatches’ are entitled to have an emblem—a miniature leaf. 

Campaign Medals—1. General Service Medal awarded for 
services rendered under active service conditions after August 16, 
1947. An individual qualifying for it for the first time is awarded 
the medal together with a clasp indicating the particular operation 
for which award has been made. 

2. Clasps —So far two clasps have been instituted. The Jammu 
and Kashmir Clasp was awarded for operations in Jammu & Kashmir 
between October 1947 and January 1949 

3 The Overseas Clasp was intended for service overseas. The 
first issue has been made to those service personnel who saw opera¬ 
tional service m Korea between 1950-53. 

Medals for Meritorious Service and Long Service and Good 
Conduct—(1) There are two classes of medals— Meritorious Service 
Medal is awarded on a Service-wise allotment of vacancies at the rate 
of one per 900 men of the authorised strength. (2) Long Service 
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Medal and good conduct medal is awarded on a Service-wise allotment 
of vacancies at the rate of two per 900 men. 

Decorations to Territorial Army Personnel—1. Territorial 
Army Decoration is awarded to Commissioned Officers of the Terri* 
tonal Army with 20 years* meritorious service. 

2. Territorial Army Medal is awarded to Junior Commissioned 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and the men of the Temtonal 
Army who have completed 12 years* efficient service. 


RANK & PRECEDENCE OF 

PERSONS 


1. President 

2. Vice-President 

3. Pnme Minister. 

4. Governors and Sadar-i-Ri- 
yasat, Jammu & Kashmir, with¬ 
in their respective charges. 

6. Ex-Presidents and ex-Gov- 
ernors General. 

6. Lieutenant Governors with¬ 
in their respective charges. 

7. Chief Justice. Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha. 

8. Cabinet Ministers of the 
Union 

9. Holders of Bharat Ratna 
Decorations. 

10. Ambassadors Extraordi¬ 
nary & Plenipotentiary accredited 
to India. 

High Commissioners of Comm¬ 
onwealth Governments in India. 

11. Rulers of Indian States 
with a salute of 17 guns and 
above within their States. 

12. Governors and Sadar-i-Ri- 
yasat, Jammu & Kashmir, outside 
their respective charges. 

13. Lieutenant Governors out¬ 
side their respective charges. 

14. Rulers of Indian States 
with a salute of 17 guns and 
above outside their States. 

15. Chief Ministers of States 


16. Ministers of the Uniofy 
(other than Cabinet Ministers). 

Members of the Planning 
Commission. 

17. Rulers of Indian States^ 
with a salute of 15 guns or IS 
guns. 

18. Envoys Extraordinary, 
and Ministers Plenipotentiary *• 
accredited to India 

19. Judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

20. Visiting Class I Ambassa¬ 
dors of India. 

Foreign Ambassadors visiting 
India. 

Visiting High Commissioners 
of India and High Commissioners 
of other Commonwealth countries 
visiting India. e 

21. Charges d 1 Affaires and 
acting High Commissioners a 
pied and ad interim 

22. Chiefs of Staff and Com- 
manders-m-Chief holding the 
rank of full General or equiva¬ 
lent rank. 

23. Chief Justices of High 
Courts. 

Chairmen of Legislative Coun- 
cils in States. 

Speakers of Legislative As¬ 
semblies in States. 
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, , 24, Ministers of States. 
i , $ Deputy Ministers of the Union, 
Attorney-General. 
v Comptroller and Auditor 

v General. 

Deputy Chairman of the Rajya 
, ;J3abha. 

Deputy Speaker of the Lok 
a$S*bha. 

vi 25. Chiefs of Staff and Com- 
^ nders-in-Chief holding the 

of Lieutenant-General or 
valent rank. 

Rulers of Indian States 
a salute of 11 guns or 9 

27. Chairman, Union Public 
c Service Commission. 

Chief Election Commissioner. 
t 28. Puisne Judges of High 
Courts. 

29. Deputy Ministers of 
.^States. 

* Deputy Chairmen and Deputy 
J Speakers of State Legislatures. 
Speakers of State Legislatures. 
Chief Commissioners of Union 
territories within their respective 
charges. 

30. Members of Parliament. 

31. Officers of the rank of full 
General or equivalent rank. 

Secretary to the President. 

Secretaries to the Government 
of India and Principal Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister. 

Visiting Class II and Class III 
Ambassadors of India. 

Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Officiating Chiefs of Staff and 
Commander-in-Chief holding the 
rank of Major-General or equi- 
• valent rank. 

Visiting Ministers Plenipoten¬ 


tiary of India and Foreign Minis¬ 
ters Plenipotentiary visiting 
India. 

Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Financial Commissioner for 
Railways. 

Solicitor-General. 

Political Officer in Sikkim. 

32. Members of the Railway 
Board. 

Ministei s of Foreign and Com¬ 
monwealth missions other than 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

Officers of the rank of Lieute¬ 
nant-General or equivalent rank. 

33. Additional Secretaries to 
the Government of India. 

Chairman, Tariff Commission. 

Chairman, Central Water and 
Power Commission. 

Vice-Chairman of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Financial Adviser, Ministry of 
Finance (Defence). 

Chairman, Central Board of 
Revenue. 

♦P.S.Os. of the Armed Forces 
of the rank of Major-General or 
equivalent rank. „ 

34. Chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of a State. 

Chief Secretaries to the States. 

Financial Commissioners. 

Members of the Union Public 
Service Commission. 

Rear Admiral Commanding, 
Indian Naval Squadron. 

Members of a Board of Revenue. 

35. Director-General, Health 
Services. 

Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

General Managers of Railways. 


# • Should a P S O hold the rank of Lieutenant-General, his seniority in the Table 

of Precedence will continue to remain the same as laid down for Officers at the rank 
of Lieutenant-General or equivalent rank in Article 82 of the Table. 
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Establishment Officer to the 
Government of India. 

Joint Secretaries to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India (including Jt. 
Secretary to the Cabinet). 

Visiting Class IV Ambassadors 
of India. 

Officers of the rank of Major- 
General or equivalent rank. 

Surveyor General. 

Members of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

Inspectors General of Police in 
States. 

Commissioners of Divisions. 

Director-General of Civil Avia¬ 
tion. 

Director-General of Supplies 
and Disposals. 

Diiector-General of Ordnance 
Factories. 


Indian Navy Commodores-in- 
Charge, Naval Ports or Areas. 

Commanders of Indian Air 
Force Commands of the rank of 
Air Commodore. 

*P.S Os. of Naval and Air 
Headquarters of the ranks of 
Commodore and Air Commodore. 

Chief Commissioners of Union 
Temtones outside their respec¬ 
tive charges. 

Director-General, All India 
Radio 

Military Secretary to the Pre¬ 
sident (so long as he also holds 
the po«-t of Director-Geneial, 
Government Hospitality Organi¬ 
sation). 

Councillors of foreign and 
Commonwealth missions m India* 
Deputy Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. 


TRANSPORT & 
COMMUNICATIONS 

1. RAILWAYS 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS—Transport nieals with 
Railways, Roads, Road Transport, Inland Waterways, Shipping, 
Tourist Traffic and Civil aviation, yhilst Communications deal with 
Postal Services Telephones, Overseas Communications. 

RAILWAYS IN INDIA—India has an extensive railway network, 
reaching all major cities. With over 34,744 route mileage, the 
system is exceeded m mileage only in the United States and Canada. 
Most of the railways are owned and operated by the Central 
Government. Those which are still privately owned are narrow- 
gauge feeder lines, are subject to Government regulation, and are 
usually dependent upon Government assistance. The Government 
lines have in recent years been reorganised into seven major systems. 

Indian railway system is the largest in Asia and it is the single 
biggest nationalised undertaking in the country. In inter-regional 
traffic, 80 per cent of the goods and 70 per cent of the passenger 
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traffic are carried by rail. The Oapital-at-charge exceeds Rs. 1,078 
crores and gross earnings Rs. 350.6 crores. The railways employ 
over 10 lakhs of people. Daily, the Indian railways carry about 38 
lakh passengers or the equivalent of one per cent of the country’s 
population. For their convenience, they operate over 4,200 passenger 
trains daily, serving nearly 6,500 railway stations. 

BEGINNING OF RAIL AYS IN INDIA—The regular railway 
projects in India date from 1844. The first line to be opened was a 
small section of 22 miles by the G.I.P. Railway between Bombay and 
Kalyan in April 1853. The E. I. Railway line between Calcutta and 
Pandooa was the second to follow in August 1854 and Mardas had the 
line upto Arkonam opened in July 1856. 

Terms for Opening Railways —In the early stage (between 1844 
and 1868) $he construction of railways in India was entrusted to 
British Companies under State guarantee of a minimum return of 
41 p.c. to 6 p.c. on the capital invested. Government provided the 
land free of cost but retained the right to purchase the lines after 25 
or 50 years on certain terms. 

This policy, however, entailed heavy loss to the State, amount¬ 
ing by 1869 to about 1.7 crores and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to enlist the co-operation of companies without any guarantee of 
return, Government adopted the policy of direct ownership, construc¬ 
tion and management by the State. Between 1869 and 1879 about 
2,176 miles of lines were so constructed. 

The policy of direct State construction, however, did not bear 
fruit as expected, specially because the exigencies of time necessita¬ 
ted the diversion of capital resources of the State to other directions 
and political and strategic considerations had led to the spending of 
large sums on unproductive lines. But the Famine Commission ap¬ 
pointed m 1878 strongly urged the early extension of the railway net¬ 
work. Company construction was thereafter revived, and even for 
State-owned lines management by companies was favoured. 

In dealing with the guaranteed companies, the Government 
exercised aB far as found desirable their rights to terminate the 
contracts as and when opportunities arose in subsequent years : the 
method of making use of this right and the manner of continuing 
management of the railways after State acquisition having differed 
in different cases. 

New Era Begins —With the beginning of the 20th century a new 
era began. Traffic had grown enormously and the railways had 
ceased to be a burden on public exchequer. In 1901, Mr. Robertson, 
a Special Commissioner appointed to enquire into the working of the 
railways, advocated the discontinuance of the dual system of State 
and Company management and advised the leasing out of all lines 
to companies, with or without guarantee. Public opinion*in India 
had, however, ceased to remain inarticulate and strong feelings 
were entertained against management by English Companies, which 
often acted against the best interests of the people and stood in 
the way of Indianisation and advancement of Indian trade and in* 
dustry. The policy, however, continued upto 1920-21. 
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In 1921 a Railway Enquiry Committee undet the Chairmanship 
of Sir William Acworth examined critically the question of State 
Company management and advocated State-management. 

In 1923 the Indian Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution, 
advocating State management only and it was decided to eliminate 
the system of management by Board of Directors in London. 
Accordingly, the East Indian Railway was taken over under 
direct State management in January 1925 and the G. I. P. 
Railway in July next year and since then all company-managed 
lines have been taken over. After independence in 1947, the lailway 
system has been nationalised. It is now entirely managed by the 
State. 

CO-ORDINATION OF TRANSPORT SERVICES—In order to 
ensure a wellplanned development of Transport and co-ordination 
between various modes of tiansport on the one hand and the Central 
and State Transport policies on the other, Government of India have 
decided to set up three new transport bodies. They are Transport 
Development Council, Road and Inland Water Transport Advisory 
Committee and the Central Transport Co-ordination Committee, 
These bodies have replaced Transport Advisory Council constituted 
in 1935, Central Board of Transport and the Standing Committee of 
the Central Board of Transport. 

Transport Development Council is a high level body to advise the 
Government of India on all matters of policy relating to roads, road 
transport as well as inland water transport. The Council will 
also advise on problems relating to co-ordination between different 
forms of transport that may be referred to it by the Government of 
India. 

Road & Inland Water Transport —A Committee will be set up to 
discuss problems relating to roads, road transport and to make re¬ 
commendations to the Transport Development Council for final 
decisions. 

Central Transport Co-odination Committee —is constituted in 
place of the Standing Committee of the Central Board of Transport 

will deal with the day to day transport problems, confronting the 
different ministries of the Government of India. * 

RAILWAY COMMITTEES—For the improvement of railway 
management and also to settle the State vs. Company management 
question, Acworth Committee was appointed in 1921 which made vari¬ 
ous recommendations for the improvement of Indian Railways. Its 
main recommendations were : (1) Railways to be managed by the 
State instead of Company management. (2) Railway Budget should 
be separated from the general budget and that the general revenues 
should receive annual contributions from railways. (3) Establish¬ 
ment of Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between railways 
and the public. 

The Acworth Committee laid the foundations of State manage¬ 
ment and State Control of Indian Railways. Its recommendations 
constituted the broad basis on which the railway system in India 
developed in subsequent years. 
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4 The Pope Committee was appointed in 1982 which inter alia 
ihade many recommendations in regard to the intensive use of 
.locomotives, coaching stock and machinery, disposal of unecono¬ 
mical wagons, combining resources between railways, ticketless 
travel and methods of increasing earnings. 

The Wedgwood Committee in 1936 made the following recom¬ 
mendations : ( 1 ) reduction in locomotives and carriage under re- 
' pairs, ( 2 ) amalgamation of workshop for construction of rolling 
stock, (3) acceleration of trains, (4) withdrawal of unremunerative 
, services, (5) greater caution in capital expenditure, ( 6 ) a campaign 
>80 root out dishonesty and incivility from amongst railway staff, 
( 7 ) development of the commercial departments of railways, ( 8 ) 
'building of a General Reserve Fund to serve as an equalisation fund 
' fOT payment of interest charges and amortisation of capital. 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee —The Committee appointed 
by the Government of India published its report in 1948. The main 
findings and recommendations are (a) the staff strength in the rail¬ 
ways is on the high side while there has been general deterioration 
in the efficiency of workers, ( 6 ) in place of present central organi¬ 
sation under which the Railway Board is part of the Secretariat of 
the Government of India, the Committee recommended the vesting 
of con troll and management of Indian Government Railways in a 
Statutory Authority, (o) it is desirable to have in the Finance Branch 
of the Railway Board a separate unit primarily concerned with ex¬ 
ploring means to improve earnings, (d) no capital outlay should be 
i incurred other than on strictly financial considerations, except when 
a capital expenditure is justified on other important considerations, 
te) an Amortisation Fund should be created (as recommended by 
the Wedgwood Committee) in respect of intangible assets of the 
railways amounting to about Rs. 68 crores, the annual contribution 
to the fund being one per cent of gross earnings, (/) the existing 
method of making ad hoc contribution to the General Revenues has 
to continue until the future position of the railways can be assured 
with greater precision. 

Railway Stores Enquiry Committee —was set up under the 
Chairmanship of A. D. Shroff to examine the Stores arrangements 
on the railways with a view to bringing about improvement and 
rationalisation in procurement, issue and holding of stores in 1951. 
The Committee recommended that Ministry of Railways should be 
responsible for the procurement of specialized Railway Stores. This 
recommendation has been accepted. The procurement of specialised 
railwav stores will he transferred to the Railway Board. 

ADMINISTRATION OF RAILWAYS—The Railways arc under 
the direct charge of the Minister of Railways who is responsible for 
the proper management and running the system throughout the 
country. The Minister is assisted by two Deputy Ministers and a 
board of management called the Railway Board with a Chairman and 
three Members. The Railway Board is the supreme authority 
in regard to the day to day administration of the railways. The 
Board enunciates policies and issues instructions for the execution 
of the same. 
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There are three members, viz., the member for engineering K 
the member for transportation and the member for staff members* 
There is also a Financial Commissioner who looks after the financial 
side of the business. There are, in addition, certain Additional 
members to assist the Board in carrying out the programmes in con¬ 
nection with (1) Works, (2) Mechanical, (3) Commercial, (4) Finan¬ 
cial and (6) Staff Matters. 

Divisional System—The essence of the divisional system is 
to provide a unified control of operation and other allied railway ac¬ 
tivities over a longer area than that of an average district and to 
vest the responsibility for co-ordinating the working of different 
departments in the area in an administrative officer called the 
Divisional Superintendent, located in the Division. Divisional 
system of administration has been introduced in the Central, Southern 
and Western Railways. The Central Railway is divided into seven 
divisions jwith headquarters at Secunderabad, Bombay, Bhusaval, 
Nagpur, Sholapur, Jabalpur and Jhansi. Southern Railway is divided 
into eight divisions :—Bezawada, Hubli, Guntakal, Olavakkot* 
Madras, Madurai, Mysore and Tiruchirapalli. Western Railway is 
divided into eight divisions with headquarters at Bombay, Baroda, 
Kotah, Jaipur, Ajmer, Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Ratlam. 

Each Division is under a Divisional Superintendent who will 
function in his sphere more or less as the General Manager does for 
the entire Zonal railway. lie will, however, be under the control of 
the General Manager. Specialised departments, like stores and work¬ 
shops, are excluded from the divisional scheme. These will continue 
to be controlled by headquarters direct as hitherto. 

RAILWAY FINANCE—In 1924, the railway finance was 
separated from the general finance with the object of relieving 
the general budget from violent fluctuations, thus enabling 
the railways to carry on a continuous policy. Under the Convention, 
railway revenues had to pay to general revenues a contribution 
on the capital-at-charge and working results of commercial lines plus 
a share of the surplus profits. These arrangements were subject to 
periodic revision. The Convention was reviewed in 1943, when the 
contribution to general revenues onwards was decided on an ad hoe 
basis. ^ The Convention was further reviewed in 1949 and in 1954, 
when it was settled— 

(a) The existing relationship between general revenues and 
railway finance was altered to give the former the status of the sole 
shareholder in the railway undertaking and general finances were 
granted a fixed dividend of 4 per cent on the loan capital invested in 
the undertaking as computed annually. From April 1, 1955, on 
the element of over-capitalization, the dividend to the general 
revenues was decided at the rate equivalent to the average rate 
charged to other commercial department® and on the capital-at-charge 
of new lines, at the aforesaid rate. During the period of construction 
and up to the end of their opening for traffic, the deferred amount 
being repaid from the sixth year onwards in addition to the current 
dividend out of the net income of the new lines. 
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( b) The contribution of the Depreciation Reserve Fund was 
fixed at a minimum of Rs 15 crores a year for the quinquennium, com¬ 
mencing from Apnl 1, 1950. This was raised to Rs. 35 crores from 
April 1, 1955. 

(c) A Development Fund was instituted (merging in it the 
Betterment Fund) for expenditure on passenger amenities, labour 
welfare works and umemunerative projects. Tne scope of the Fund 
was expanded from April 1, 1955 to include expenditure on the provi¬ 
sion of amenities for users of rail, tiansport and quarters of Class III 
staff ; but the expenditure on the construction of new lines was exclud¬ 
ed from the scope of the Fund. The general finance is to advance 
funds for the purpose of expendituic from the Development Fund in 
the shape of temporary loans, not to pay interest at the average 
borrowing late. This amount is repayable in instalments, if neces¬ 
sary, from accretions to the Fund in more prosperous years. 

FARE AND FREIGHT—The fare & freight rates were rationa¬ 
lised in 1948. The rates of passengei fare is on the telescopic basis 
from Apnl 1, 1956 (i.e rates diminishing with increase in distance 
travelled). Scale of passenger fares from 1st Apnl, 1966 are 
given below. 


Class 

Distance vn miles 

Rates per mile 

Air-conditioned 

1—300 

34 pies 


301 and above 

32 „ 

First class 

1—160 

18 „ 


151—300 

16 „ 

Second Class (Mail or 

301 and above 

16 „ 

Express ) 

1—150 (Mail/Exp ) 

n •» 

1—150 (Oidinarv) 

91 „ 

2nd class (ordinary) 

151—300 (Mail/Exp.) 

101 „ 

(Ordinarv) 

9 tt 


301 and above (Mail/Exp.) 91 


(Ordinary) 

81 „ 

Third class 

1—150 (Mail/Exp.) 

61 „ 


(Ordmarv) 

61 


150—300 (Mail/Exp ) 

6 „ 


(Oidinarv) 

6 


151—300 (Mail/Exp.) 

6 „ 


(Ordinary) 

301 and above 

6 


(Mail/Exp ) 

6 „ 


(Ordinary) 

41 .. 


The Railway Passengers Fares Act came into force on Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1969. New taxes on railway passengers fares have been im¬ 
posed from 16th September, 1957 in all classes at the following 
rates— I I 

1 to 16 miles No Tax 31 to 500 miles 15 p.c. 

16 to 30 miles 6% 601 and above 10 px. 

Season tickets will be exempted from the levy of the tax. 

For vestibuled air-conditioned third class trains running between 
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Delhi-Howrah, Delhi-Borabay and Delhi-Madras, an additional charga 
of 4 pies per mile is charged. 

Freight Structure—From October 1, 1958 there have been a 
number of changes in the rate structure for goods carried by the 
Indian Railways. The charge for parcels has also gone up slightly 
and another change is the introduction of the metric system of weights. 
With the increase of rate, the average rate per ton mile is expected 
to be 11.3 pics as against 5.8 in 1938-39. Taking 100 as the pre-war 
level of prices, the new freight structure represents an increase to 
about 203 compared with the general price index of 400. 

RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS—In¬ 
ternal production is now able to meet the railway’s normal annual 
requirements of rails, wagons and coaches. The Government- 
owned Chittaranjan Locomotive Works and the Government-assisted 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co. Ltd., which have £one into 
production are helping to attain self-sufficiency in locomotives also. 
The Government extended financial assistance to the Telco at 
Jamshedpur by holding shares to the value of Rs. 2 crores for the 
manufacture of locomotives and spare boilers. The Chittaranjan 
Works started production in 1950. The first locomotive was 
turned out in 1950, the 100th in Jan. 1964, the 200th in Feb. 1955 and 
800th m Nov. 1955. During the plan penod 341 locomotives have 
been manufactured. The Integral Coach-building Factory at 
Perambur (Madras) has gone into production in October 1955, making 
a major step towards making the railways self-sufficient in passenger 
coaches. The Government-owned Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. at Banga¬ 
lore are producing all-steel third class passenger coaches. 

TRAINING CENTRES AND RESEARCH—Training facilities 
for officers in the Engineering and Traffic Departments are provided 
in several railway training and technical institutes. A Staff College 
for training of Class I and Class II officers and Special Class Appren¬ 
tices were opened at Baroda in Jan. 31, 1952. The College pro¬ 
vides facilities for training of probationery officers and special class 
apprentices, refresher courses for junior officers of all departments 
(except medical), and special short-term courses on selected subjects 
for senior officers. For the training of Class III staff, there are 
24 training schools including one each at the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works and the Perambur Integral Coach Factory, some of these are 
technical schools attached to the railway workshops to train appren¬ 
tices for eventual appointment of skilled artisans or as supervisors 
of skilled workers. A Signal Training School to train inspection 
staff of the Signalling Department of the Indian Railways has been 
opened in 1967 at Lallaguda in Secenderabad. This is the first of its 
kind in India and will train 100 candidates at a time. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS—The electrification of 
railways in India began in 1925. The total electrified r route milage 
on the Indian Railways ig 254.24 miles as follows : Central Railway 
(Bombay-Kurla-Kalyan, Poona-Igatpuri, and Kurla-Marfkhurd) 184.85 
miles ; Southern Railway (Madras-Tambaram) 18.14 miles ; Western 
Railway (Bombay-Borivili-Virar) 37.25 miles ; Eastern 14 miles. A 
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further 826 miles will be electrified during Second Plan—463 
miles on the Eastern Railway, 72 miles on the South-Eastern, 191 
miles on the Central and 100 miles on the Southern. 

The mam line electrification project in the Eastern and South 
Eastern Railways consists of electrification of 1,350 route miles of 
track at an estimated cost of Rs. 84 crores. Electrifications between 
Moghalsarai on the Eastern Railway and between Asansol and Rour- 
•kela including Barajamda branch and the Tatanagar-Kharagpur Sec¬ 
tion on the South-East Railway have been planned to be completed 
by the end of 1960. 

GAUGES OF RAIL—There are three Gauges of Rail in the Indian 
Railway system, viz., Broad Gauge *’-6” ; Meter Gauge 3’-3|8” and 
Narrow Gauge, which is again divided into two, via., 2’-0” and 2’«6”. 


RAILWAY ZONES 


The eight zones of the Indian Railways are now as follows — 

Route 

zone and dates Former Rys . included Head- mileage as 

of forming quarters on March 


Southern 
Apnl 14, 1951 
Central 
Nov. 5, 1951 
Western 
Nov. 5, 1961 


Northern 
Apnl 14, 1952 


Eastern 
Aug. 1, 1955 
South-Eastern 


M. & S.M., S.I. & Mysore 
Railways. 

G.I.P., Nizam’s State, Dhol- 
pur and Scindia Railways 
B.B. & C.I., Sauiashtra, 
Cutch, Rajasthan and Jai¬ 
pur Railways and a short 
section—Marwar-Phu 1 a d 
of the Jodhpur Railways. 
Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, the three upper 
divisions of E. I. Ry. and 
a portion of the B.B.C.I. 
Rly. 

E. I. Ry. (minus the three 
Upper Divisions). 

B. N. Ry. 


31, 1956 

Madras 6,100.04 

Bombay 5,292.92 

Bombay 6,012.93 

Delhi 6,333.63 

Calcutta 2,329.43 

Calcutta 3,423.56 


Aug. 1, 1955 

North-Eastern O. T. & Assam Rys. and 

Fatehgarh Dist. of old 


B.B.C.I. Ry. Gorakhpur 3,060.30 

Noi bh-East 
Frontier 


Jan. 15, 1950 


do do Pandu 1,738 


South-Eastern Railway—has the route mileage of 3,399.07. 
This Railway caters to the needs of six States, that is, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
Starting from Howrah it runs 72 miles west upto Kharagpur. On¬ 
wards from Kharagpur, the Railway spreads out in three directions. 
Westwards the main line goes to Nagpur, 703 miles from Howrah. 
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To the South, the East coast line runs to Waltair, a distance of 647' 
wiles from Howrah. The third line runs from Kharagpur in th^' 
north-westerly direction to serve the coal fields of West Bengal and? 
Bihar. The Raipur-Vizianagram broad gauge ‘ section which wag ’ 
opened in 1931, links the port of Visakhapatnam with Madhya 
Pradesh for carrying the heavy manganese ore traffic for export 
from this area. The Railway joins the Eastern Railway at Howrah, 
Asansol, Gomoh, Barkakana and Chandrapura. It joins the southern 
Railway at Waltair and with the Central Railway at Nagpur and 
Katni. The broad gauge portion comprises 2,474 route miles and the 
narrow gauge lines serving mainly the Satpura areas in Madhya 
Pradesh add upto 925 miles. Connecting the ports of Calcutta and 
Visakhapatnam with their vast hinterlands, it serves the rich paddy 
fields of West Bengal, the extensive timberlands of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, as also the coal and steel industries of Bihar and West 
Bengal. The area covered by the railway is rich in deposits of essen¬ 
tial raw materials, such as iron ore, copper, coal, manganese, lime, 
bauxite and dolomite. Many of the major development projects ill 
eastern India lie on this railway, such as (1) Hirakud project at 
Sambalpur, (2) two steel plants at Rourkela and Bhilai, (3) Hindus- 
than Shipyards at Visakhapatnam, (4) oil refinery at Visakhapatnam, 
(6) two steel works at Tatanagar and Bumpur. 

North-Eastern Railway—which came into existence on January 
15, ,1958 serves the northern part of West Bengal and Assam 
northern part of Uttar Pradesh, Northern Bihar. This line has beefi 
formed with the former Oudh and Tirhut Railway and Assam Railway, 
It passes through an area which is subject to heavy rains ana 
consequent floods and breaches. The river Brahmaputra divides the 
railway into two separate portions. This line operates in a welt- 
developed agricultural region and carries large quantities of sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, tea and rice. 

Eastern Railway—has a route mileage of 2,321. The railway 
serves an area of over 80,000 sq. miles and covers the States of 
West Bengal, Bihar and parts of Uttar Pradesh which have a 
heavy population density. This Railway is composed of the 
five Divisions of the old East Indian Railway, east of Moghal- 
sarai, namely, Dinapore, Dhanbad (transportation division, 
Asansol, Howrah and Sealdah. This last-named Division 
was attached to E. I. Ry. after the partition of Bengal-Assam Rail¬ 
way in 1947. Working on the divisional system, the Eastern Railway 
will have its headquarters at Calcutta. The Eastern Railway con¬ 
nects the port of Calcutta with its rich vast hinterland. It provides 
transportation facilities, among others, to the rice and jute producing 
areas of West Bengal and Bihar. The Railway serves the coal- 
producing areas of Bengal and Bihar and carries 70 to 80 pef cent 
of the total coal produced there. 

It serves important industries like metallurgical and steel manu¬ 
facture at Bumpur and Kulti; chemical fertilizers at Sindri; and 
locomotives at Chittaranjan. The transport demands of the various 
industries like jute, chemicals, engineering, cement, leather and 
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textiles, situated in and around Calcutta and at other Industrial 
points are also met by the Eastern Railway. 

Western Railway—serves Bombay, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. The line consists of former B. B. C. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Saurastra Railway, Rajasthan Railway and Jaipur 
Railway. This line serves the great industrial areas of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Baroda and handles tremendous quantities of cotton. 

Central Railway—serves Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and north¬ 
western part of Madras. The line consists of the former G.l.P. 
Railway, Scindhia Railway, Dholpur Railway and Nizam’s State- 
,'Railway. 

t Southern Railway—On April 14, 1951, the three railway systems, 
viz., Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, South Indian Railway 
and Mysore Railway were integrated into a single railway zone—the 
Southern Railway serves the densely-populated fertile areas of 
Madras, Mysore, Kerala and parts of southern Bombay and Andhra. 
This railway links the northern and southern portion of India. 

Northern Railway—This Railway came into being in 1952 through 
the synthesis of the three divisions of East Indian Railway, a portion 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway and the whole of the 
‘Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways. This line serves 
Punjab, Delhi, northern and eastern Rajasthan and Uttar-Pradesh 
UP to Banaras. 

SOME RAILWAY ORGANISATIONS 

Central Standards Office—There is a Central Standards Office 
in New Delhi for the conduct of all works connected with the pro¬ 
duction of standard design and specifications for all materials, plant 
and rolling stock in use on Indian railways. Three separate branches 
of this office deal respectively with mechanical engineering standards, 
Civil engineering standards and specifications, while a separate 
research branch undertakes civil and mechanical engineering research. 

Indian Railway Conference Association—This Association was 
first organised in 1871. The present organisation was inaugurated in 
1902 establishing the permanent Conference, independent of Govern¬ 
ment. The Association lays down rules for the interchange of stock 
between railways and acts as a central co-ordinating agency for tack¬ 
ling all problems of common interest pertaining to the different 
systems of railways in regard to transport, such as coaching tariff, 
freight structure, interchange rules, cross traffic rules, etc. 

Standards Advisory Committee of experts has been set up 
to introduce standardization in railway working and to remove 
wide divergencies regarding the stores nomenclature, servicing and 
repairs to rolling stock, methods of training staff, etc. 

Consultative Committees—In order to afford closer consultation 
between the public and the railway administrations at different 
levels on matters relating to the service provided by the railway, con¬ 
sultative committees have been established, in place of the advisory 
committees— 

(1) Regional-U sera’ Consultative Committees at the regional or 
divisional levels; 
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(2) Zonal Railway Users* Consultative Committees at the head¬ 
quarters of each railway zone, and 

(3) National Railway Users* Consultative Committee at the 

Centre. ^ 

The Railway Users* Consultative Committees m the regions ot 
divisions will represent the local users in the territories served by 
the railways including agricultural interests. The National Railway 
Users* Consultative Committee at the Centre will deal with matters of 
all-India importance relating to the services and facilities provided 
by the railways, while the zonal committees would deal with similar 
matters in regard to the respective zones. 

Railway Rates Tribunal—This Tribunal has been established in 
1949. This Tribunal enquiries into complaints lodged by the commer¬ 
cial bodies and representative trade associations in the matter of 
freight charge*? on railways and other cognate matters. Its office is 
located m Madras. The Tubunal will deal only with freight rates 
and have mandatory jurisdiction. It consists of a President and two 
members. To assist the Tribunal, two panels of assessors are consti¬ 
tuted, one representing trade, industry and agriculture and the other, 
the other railways. 

Central Board of Transport—has been formed in 1947 to deal 
with the major problems of transport and policies in the country and 
It, formulates broad policies. The two main objectives of the Board 
are (1) maximum co-ordination of all forms of transport and (2) the 
co-ordination of transport planning and its execution with the plans 
for agricultural and industrial development. The Board’s objective is 
to secure the optimum movement of goods according to priority and 
simultaneously relief of the strain on railways by harnessing other 
forms of transport. The Board consists of the Ministers for Trans¬ 
port and Communications and Commerce and Industry and other senior 
officers of the Ministries of Finance, Defence, Commerce and Industry, 
Home Affairs, Railways and Transport. 

Railway Service Commissions—There are Railway Service 
Commissions in Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow and Madras for the 
purpose of recruitment of railway personnel for the respective zonal 
railways. Each Service Commission has a Chairman ajid one/two 
members, a Secretary with a Secretariat. 

Efficiency Bureau—has been set up, whose function maijily is to 
investigate problems having a bearing on the efficiency of the rail¬ 
ways in various facets of working and to suggest ways and means of 
securing improvements in efficiency. 

Central Clearing House—There is a Clearing Accounts Offiee at 
Delhi whose mam function is to allocate inter-railway revenue and 
expenditure under various heads to the different railways. 

Standing Committee (Developments)—A Standing Committee 
consisting of Railway Adviser as Chairman, Economic Adviser, 
Director Research Centre, Lucknow, the Chief Design Engineer 
(carriage & wagon) and Joint Director, Efficiency Bureau was set up 
in order to keep in touch with the new developments in railway work¬ 
ing in other countries, as also the changing needs in the country itself 

11 
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by a study of the current technical literature published in India and 
abroad. 

RAILWAY AMENITIES—Since independence, great improve¬ 
ments have taken place in providing amenities for passengers. For¬ 
merly all the amenities were meant for upper class passengers. The 
third class passengers who form the majority of railway passengers 
were more or less neglected. During the past few years, much has 
been done to make rail more comfortable and to remove the gap in the 
amenities enjoyed by various classes of passengers. The railways 
have now laid down that certain minimum amenities must be provided 
at all stations, irrespective of their size or status. These include wait¬ 
ing halls, a pucca platform surface, benches and shady trees on plat¬ 
forms, improved types of latrines, adequate arrangements for lighting 
and drinking water and sufficient number of booking windows. 

Travel standards are also being upgraded. The new all-steel 
coaches have been introduced. Seats have been specially 
designed to provide greater sitting comfort, Janata Express 
trains consisting entirely of third class are now running on 
the main trunk routes. Dining cars, retiring rooms and upper 
class entrances and exits have been thrown open to third class 
passengers. From October 2, 1955, first vestibuled train between 
Delhi and Howrah has been introduced. From October 2, 1956, a fully 
air-conditioned train for first and third class passengers has been 
introduced. This train is the fastest operating on the entire Indian 
railway system. 

NON-GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


mileage 

Ahmadpur-Katwa .. 35.57 

Arra-Susaram Light .. 71.67 

Bankura-Damodar River .. 67.47 

Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Light .. 36.40 

Burdwan-Katwa .. 36.98 

Dehri-Rohtas Light .. 50.37 

Fatwah-Islampur .. 28.93 

Howrah-Amta Light .. 51.49 

Howrah-Sheakhala Light .. 21.23 

Jagadhri Light .. 3.86 

Kalighat-Falta .. 32.31 


Sahadara-Saharanpur Light 106.09 


Classification 

Under unguaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
do 

Unassisted 

Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Government 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


Passengers Passengers Goods Goods 

_ _ __•___ • 


1951-52 

(000) 

12,32,073 

earnings 
(Lakhs of Rs .) 
11,142 

(000 tons) 
98,025 

earnings 
(Lakhs of Rs. 
15,395 

1952-53 

12,12,090 

10,183 

98,370 

14,381 

1953-64 

12,20,400 

10,135 

99,360 

14,539 

1964-55 

12,60,890 

10,374 

1,06,979 

15,645 

1955-56 

12,97,431 

10,875 

1,15,283 

17,792 

1956-67 

13,82,540 

11,739 

1,25,380 

20,109 
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RAILWAY FINANCE 
(Crorea of Rupees) 


Passenger Receipts 
Goods Receipts 
Dividend to General 
Revenues 

Appropnation to De¬ 
velopment fund 
Revenue Reseive Fund 


1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

(At counts) 

1957-58 

(Revised) 

1958-59 

(budget) 

102.62 

107.71 

116.33 

120.90 

124.73 

168.69 

180.28 

202.96 

231.00 

250.50 

34.96 

36 12 

38.16 

44.24 

49.58 

9.10 

7 08 

20.22 

21.66 

27.34 

— 

7.14 

— 

— 

__ 


RAILWAY FINANCES 
(Crorea of Ruptes) 




1956-57 

1957-58 

1968-59 


Capit al-at -charge 

(Accounts) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

I. 

1,071*71 

1,209.13 

1,347.97 

II. 

Total Receipts 

347 94 

384.55 

407.60 

III. 

Tctal Expenses 

289.56 

318.65 

330.68 

IV. 

Nt t Rt venue (II-III) 

58.38 

65.90 

76.92 

V. 

Dividend to Genoal 





Revenue 

38 16 

44.24 

49.58 

IVL 

Surplus (1V-V) 

20.22 

21.66 

27.34 

VII. 

Appropriation to 
(a) Dev Fund 

20 22 

21.G6 

27.34 


(b) Rev. Reserve Fund 


• • 

• 9 


(Report 

on Curuncy & Finance, 1957-58)« 


MILEAGE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


1853 

Mileage 

20 

1913-14 

Mileage 
.. 34,656 

1950-51 

Mileage 
.. 34,079 

1863 

.. 2,507 

1923-24 

.. 38,039 

1951-52 

.. 34,119 

1873 

.. 5,697 

1933-34 

.. 42,953 

1952-53 

.. 34^275 

1883 

.. 10,447 

1943-44 

.. 40,512 

1953-54 

*.. 34,406 

1893 

.. 18,459 

1947-48 

.. 33,986 

1954-55 

.. 34,705 

1903 

.. 26,956 

1948-49 

.. 33,861 

1955-56 

.. 34,736 



1949-50 

.. 34,002 

1956-67 

.. 34,744 


RAILWAY FACTS 

The Indian Railway at present is the biggest railway system in 
Asia and the fourth in the world. 

* * * * 

India has the second largest natonalised railway system in the 
world, the first being that of the U.S.S.R. 

* * * # 

There are about 6,000 Railway Stations in India. 

* * * * 
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Third class passengers contribute 90 p.c. of the railway receipts. 
* * * * 

Carrying nearly 2,340 passengers every minute, Indian Railway 
trains are supposed to be the most crowded trains in the world today. 

* * * * 

About 7 000 passengei and goods tiains run daily m India travers¬ 
ing distances aggregating an average of 562,000 miles per day. 

■v <- * * 

If all the passenger coaches of the different railways could be put 
together, a 125-mile long tram could be formed 

¥ * * * 

Today more than one per cent of the Indian people board trains 
daily. 

i * * * 

India has three gauges of railways—Broad Gauge (5i'), Metre 
Gauge (3' and 3-8"), Narrow Gauge (2' 6" and 2'). 

♦ * * * 

iklost Indian railway gauges are five feet six inches wide and 
they are the broadest m the world. 

* * * * 

The famous trains of India aie the Deccan Queen of the Central 
Railway which links Bombay with Poona. It is the fastest short 
distance train maintaining for some time a stait to stop speed of 45 
miles per hour. Flyrng Ranee mn by Western Railway between 
Bombay and Suiat is a couidor tiam m India Delhi Madras 
Grand Trunk Express runs 1,361 miles and tiaveises half the sub¬ 
continent of India. Frontier Mail, though short of its previous 
grandeur, provides the shortest and the quickest service between 
Bombay and the North. 

* t * * 

Indian railways carry about 1300 million passengers per annum, 
nearly equivalent to four times of India’s population. 


Indian Railways carry 80 per cent of the goods traffic 70 
per cent of the passenger traffic. 

* * * * 

Railway station with smallest letters is “IB’ lailway station in 
South-Eastern Railway between Jharsuguda and Brajarajnagar in 
Onssa. 

* * * * 


With capital of 1,000 crore of rupees invested by the State, the 
Indian Railways is one of the largest enterprises of the world. 

♦ * * * 

Biggest Indian Railway tunnel is the Torsi Tunnel which is 
three quarter of a mile long. 
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Fully vestibuled third class Janata train was introduced from 
October 7, 1955 between Delhi and Howrah. Similar trains have 
since been introduced on other mam tiunk routes, viz., Delhi-Madrus, 
Madras-Howrah and Madras-Bombay. 

* * * * 

Old iron bridge in India is the old iron bridge over river Gumti, 
Lucknow. 

* * * * 

The longest platform m India (2,415 ft) is at Sonepur. 

There are 349 bookstalls on the Indian railways. The Railway- 
wise distribution is: Southern 91 , Central 66, Northern 61; 
Western 41 ; North-Eastern 40 , Eastern 29 and South Eastern 21. 

♦ * * * 

The Indian Railways consume nearly ten million tons of coal 
every year 

* * * * 

The longest bridge, the Sone Bridge, has 95 spans, each a hundred 
feet apart. It is 10,052 ft. long. 

* + * * 

The Indian Railways are the largest employers m the country, 
employing nearly a million men at an annual cost of about Rs. 123 
crores. 


Important Railway Dates 

1853—Fust Indian Railway was opened on 16th Apnl, 1853 
between Bombay and Thana, a distance of H miles 

1905—Railway Board came into existence in March, 1905. 

1925—First electnc tiain in India lan between Victoria Terminus 
(Bombaj) and Kurla 

1937—First an-conditioned coach to run m public service in India 
was attached to an Indian tiam m 1937 between Bombay and Delhi. 

1951— Formal opening of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
on 26th Jan 1961. 

1952— Railway Staff College at Baioda was opened in Jan, 1952 

1953— Indian Railways Centenary Exhibition was opened in New 
Delhi and Calcutta on 2nd Oct, 1953 

1956—First vestibuled Air-conditioned third class express started 
between Delhi and Calcutta on 2nd Oct, 1956 

1956—First All-Indian all-steel integral broad gauge passenger 
coach was launched at Perambur (Madras) on 14th August, 1956. 

2. ROADS IN INDIA 

PROBLEM OF ROADS IN INDIA—The importance of roads and 
the facilities of transport in a vast country like India can scarcely be 
exaggerated. A system of well-kept and well-constructed roads is 
essential for country's economic and cultural progress. The roads 
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have also a vital role to play in the defence of India. The effect!- 
veness of defence depends on the ability of our armed forces to con¬ 
centrate at any threatened point within shortest possible time. So 
the effectiveness of our defence to a large extent depends on the effi¬ 
ciency of our road system. India’s deficiency m the matter of roads 
has contributed very largely to her agricultural, commercial and in¬ 
dustrial backwardness today. The most serious defect is the lack of 
proper and adequate road communication between villages and 
maikets. Anothei aspect of inadequacy of our load system is 
that it is unbalanced The trunk roads are, for example, relatively 
more highly developed than the district and village roads. Most of 
the rural roads are fair weather roads. With the arrival of the 
monsoon, they are turned into mud and pools of dirty water and are 
rendered unusable. 

In the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan, India had about 
98,000 miles oi surfaced roads and about 1,51,000 miles of unsurfaced 
roads. At the end of the First Plan this load mileage rose to 3,20,522 
miles including roads under Community De\clopment Proiects and 
National Extension Schemes. The break-up of these loads are as 
follows —Mir faced —1,22,170 ; unsnrfaccd —1,98 352, total 2,76,163 ; 
Community Projects and N.E S. loads —suifacid 6,029 ; un&urfaced — 
38,430 , total 3,20,522 

SHORT HISTORY OF ROAD PROGESS—The present road sys¬ 
tem is a superstructure raised on the old Mughal and other loads. Its 
development began one hundred years ago under the auspices 
of the Government of India. But Government’s entire energy being 
directed towards opening of railways, the roads came to be regarded 
as of local importance, a fit subj'ect for devolution. The culmination 
of the lack of interest was reached m the Government of India Act 
of 1919 which transferred the subject to the provinces. The Central 
Government ceased to concern itself with road development except 
roads of military importance and certain arterial roads m Indian 
States. 

But the circumstances changed after the World War I. Motor 
transport began to come in the forefront and it became a common 
feature on tho principal roads throughout the country. The result 
was that the road expansion could not keep pace with the increase 
of motor traflic and the existing roads began to deteriorate. A 
resolution was earned m the Council of State in 1927 for the improve¬ 
ment of road system with the result that a committee of both the 
chambeis of the Central Legislature was set up under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. M R. Jayakar to investigate and report. The Jayakar 
Committee m 1928 reported that onus of road development was pass¬ 
ing beyond the capacity of Fiovmcial Governments and local bodies, 
that it was becoming a matter of national importance, and to that 
extent might be a pioper charge on central revenues. The Commit¬ 
tee recommended that the Centre should assist co-ordinated develop¬ 
ment by making annual block grants to provinces from out of a 
Centra] Road Fund built up by a petrol tax surcharge of two annas 
per gallon. The Committee considered that the balances in the Fund 
should not be allowed to lapse at the end of each year, as road pro- 
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gramme was required to be planned and executed over a 'number of 
years and for this purpose continuance of funds < should be^ 
assured. The Jayakar Committee also recommended the setting 
up of (i) a separate Hoad Development Committee in the Central 
Government, (u) a Transport Advisory Committee consisting of the 
representatives from Central Government and the Provinces, (iff) a 
Central Organisation of Information and Research. A Centra/ Road 
Organisation was set up in 1930 and a Transport Advisory Council in 
1935. 

Aftc i this, the Indian Road Congress was largely instrumental 
in producing an integrated road plan for the whole of India known as 
f Nagpur Plan\ It \isualised an integrated development of roads foT 
the whole country at a time when very few among them were even 
conscious of countrywide development. 

ROAD ADMINISTRATION—Road Development is shared by the 
Centre and the States, the former being responsible for the National 
Highways and certain selected roads of strategic or other importance 
and the States lor their own state roads and for village roads. A central 
Road Fund was created in 1929 from the proceeds of a surcharge on 
petrol tax. Out of this fund, block grants were made to the provin¬ 
ces for road-building. In 1947, the Central Government assumed the 
responsibility for the construction and maintenance of the "National 
highways”. Under the Indian Constitution, national highways have 
become Central subjects, while other roads, namely State highways 
and district and village roads, are the responsibility of the State 
Governments. * 

Central Government is also responsible for the development <rf 
roads other than national highways in the Union Territories of Delhi* 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
and the North-East Frontier Agency area. 

CENTRAL ROAD FUND—The creation of Central Road Fund in 
1929 on the recommendation of Jayakar Committee, constitutes a mile¬ 
stone in the history of road transport in India. This fund was built 
up out of an additional tax of two annas (now 2i annas) a gallon on 
motor spirit. The Road Fund is administered by the Central Govern¬ 
ment with the advice of a standing committee of the Central Legis¬ 
lature. Part of the fund—one sixth—was to be reserved* for central 
administration, research, intelligence and grants for undertakings of 
special or all-India importance. The balance of the fund is for allo¬ 
cation to the provinces and States according to the consumption of 
petrol in each administrative unit. Block grants to the provinces 
from the fund is intended to augment principal allotments for road 
development. The Central Road Fund continues to provide an im¬ 
portant source for financing road development and research activities. 
It now provides about Rs. 4$ crores annually for the development of 
roads other than national highways. A part of the Fund, now one- 
fifth, has been reserved for works of special all-India importance, the 
balance being allocated to the States for approved works. 

NAGPUR PLAN—In December, 1943, a Conference of Chief En¬ 
gineers was convened by the Government of India at the instance of 
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the Indian Road Congress. This conference is an important land¬ 
mark in the history of Indian roads so far as the road development 
in India is concerned. This conference drew up a ten-year plan of 
toad development which is known as Nagpur Plan . The Nagpur 
Plan called for an increase of road mileage from 265,000 to 400,000 
and an improvement of the existing roads. The Plan visualised 
the growth of a network of road communications at a cost of Rs. 372 
crores within ten years. The piogramme, however, has had to be 
drastically reduced owing to a shortage of money, material and 
ttained personnel. 

The Conference classified roads under the following heads;— 
National Highways , Provincial or State Highways , Major District 
Roads , Minor District Roads and ViUage Roads. National Highways 
ate to be the frame-work for the country’s load system. The National 
Highways will connect capitals of provinces and States, ports and 
highways and constitute the main arteries of communication in 
the country. They will include roads of strategic importance. 
The Provincial or State Highways will be the main trunk roads of 
a province or state. Districts Roads will connect areas of production 
and markets with either a highway or a railway. They will also 
fonfi the main links between headquarters of neighbouring districts. 
Minor District Roads and Village Roads will mostly meet the re¬ 
quirements of rural population ; they connect villages and groups of 
• villages with one another and with nearest district i oad or nver ghat. 

Nagpur plan recommends the assumption by the Central Govern¬ 
ment of complete financial liability covering both fresh development 
and annual mauitenancc of roads designated as National Highways. 
These are to be administered by an impartial Road Board. With 
Effect from 1st April, 1947 complete financial liability for the 
construction and maintenance of every road, which is classified as a 
National Highway, has been undertaken by the Government of India. 

National Highways —The National Highway routes generally fol¬ 
low the existing trunk roads which are already largely surfaced. The 
total mileage of National Highways is about 13,800. These include 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Amritsar via Banaras, Kanpur, 
Agra, and Delhi; Agra-Bombay Road ; Bombay-Bangalore-Madras 
Road ; Madras-Calcutta Road ;Calcutta-Nagpur-Bombay Road ; 
Banaras-Nagpur-Hyderabad-Kumool-Bangalore-Cape Comorin Road; 
Delhi-Ahmedabad-Bombay Road ; road from Ahmcdabad to Kandla 
Port with a branch road to Porbandar ; Hindustan-Tibet road from! 
Ambala to Tibet border via Simla ; road from Delhi to Lucknow. 
Gorakhpur and Mazaffarpur with a branch road to the Nepal border; 
Assam Access Road ; Assam Trunk Road on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra and the road branching off from the Assam Trunk Road 
towards the Burma border through the State of Manipur. A sum of 
Rs. 34 crores was spent on the development of national highway upto 
the end of the First Five-Year Plan. A provision of Rs. 55 crores 
has been made in the Second Plan for the development of* national 
highways. It is to be noted that the construction of the National 
Highways is the entire responsibility of the Central Government. 

The targets aimed at in the Second Five-Year Plan for the 
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development of National Highways are the construction of 900’ 
miles of mixing links, bypasses and diversions, 60 major bridges, th® 
improvement of 4,000 miles of existing sections of the national 
highways and the widening of 1,500 miles of improved sections to * 
two-lane carriage ways. The important national highways under 
construction are (1) Jawahar (Banihal) Tunnel on the Jammu- 
Srinagar-Uri National Highway. This is one of the longest tunnels 
in the world (2) construction of motorable road from Narkonda 
to Chmi on the Hindustan-Tibet National Highway (3) construction 
of an all-weather road from Bombay to Delhi via Ahmedabad (4) 
the improvement of National Highway approaches to Delhi (5) the 
construction of a rail-cum-road bridge across Gangs at Mokameh. 

INDIAN ROADS CONGRESS—The Central Government took 
steps to promote the creation of a semi-official body known as Indian 
Roads Congress in 1934. The membership of the body is open to qua. 
lifted engineers dealing with roads. The Roads Congress is designed 
to provide a forum for the regular pooling of experience and ideas on 
all matters affecting the construction and maintenance of roads, to 
recommend standard specifications, and to provide a platform for the 
expression of professional opinion on matters relating to road en¬ 
gineering, including such questions as those of organisation and 
administration. 

The most important contribution of Indian Roads Congress to 
the science of road engineering in India, besides the study of roads 
from various aspects, is the “standard specifications and Code of 
Practice for Road Bridges in India” which has been accorded general 
acceptance throughout India. 

When the highway engineers got busy to complete the projects 
arid were ready with their blueprints to start work, a sudden set¬ 
back came in the shape of the partition of India which dislocated all 
transport and various organisations concerned with the procurement 
of ioid materials. The financial stringency of the Government ot 
Ind’a compelled the progress to slow down. As a result, in the 
oenod of three years from 1947. not even one hundredth part of the 
Nagpur target o'f building and improving roads could be completed. 

GOVERNMENT ORGANISATIONS—At the Centre, the Govern¬ 
ment have built up the Central Roads Organisation under the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India (Roads). The Roads 
Organisation acti\ ities are not confined to National Highways ; it 
tackles a host of other problems concerning road development in 
general, grants to State Governments for development of roads other 
than National Highways, road research, road statistics, bulk pro¬ 
curement of machinery and overseas training of road engineers. 

Second Five-Year Plan —The second Five-Year Plan provides for 
Rs. 269.5 crores for road construction, comprising Rs: 55 crores for 
National Highways, Rs. 27.5 crores as Central aid to States, Rs. 25 
crores as Central Road Fund—representing a part of road usage 
taxation and Rs. 162 crores as States expenditure. 

RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ACTIVITIES AND TRAINING 
The Central Designs Office of the Road Organisation deals with items. 
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Such as, type designs for route marking: for the national high- 
Ways and for furlong and boundary stones, principles to be fol 
lowed in the erection of advertisement boards on road-sides, form of 
recording data on bridges, etc. 

Central Road Research Institute has been started at Okhla in 
Delhi in July 16, 1952 for the research on road engineering in its 
various aspects and construction and maintenance of all kinds of 
toads. Technical advice is also given to State Governments on vari 
ous problems concerning road work It seeks to provide cheap and 
durable loads to suit growing transportation needs of a rapidly ex¬ 
panding economy 

Facilities for acquiring advanced practical training in modem 
methods of highway and bridge engineering aie now being provided 
under various schemes such as under Commonwealth Technical Co¬ 
operation Scheme. Point Four Aid Programme The Central Roads 
Organisation also impirt* training to engineers from State Govern¬ 
ments in modern methods of road and bridge designs 


Road Mileage in Various Countries m Relation to Area and Population 


India 

U. S A (1940) 

V. K. (1939) 
France (1939) 


Mileugeof Mileage of Total mileage 

mot or able roads unmotorahl roads of roads 

181 406 57 57i> 238,081 

1 000 000 2,009,000 3,009 000 

160,120 19,170 179,290 

405,028 


Indian Union's Road Development Plan 


Total Road mileage (1945) 

Motoiahle road mileage (191?) 

Total load mileage per million peisons 
Motorable roxd mileage per million 
persons 

Total road mileage per 1,000 sq miles 
of irta 

Motorable road mileage per 1,000 sq. 
miles of ares 


Fristing 

Nagpur p<an 

239,081 

385,226 

181 406 

289,855 

749 89 

1,208 18 

568 99 

90914 

196 45 

316-53 

149 06 

238-17 

in pamjthltt 

u Om R tads"*) 


.3. ROAD TRANSPORT 

The Constitution empoweis the Central Government to legislate 
on the principles of motor vehicles taxation—but the power to levy 
taxes on motor vehicles vests in the States Motor vehicles are now 
playing an important part in the road transport of India 
and are slowly replacing bullock-carts It was virtually un¬ 
known before World War I, but soon after the war ended, 
public transport services rapidly sprang up. The Motor 
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Vehicles Act of 1939 was a biff step towards creating for con-’ 
dition enabling motor transport to develop along sound lines, < 
Direct taxation of motor vehicles is a State subject in India. The ' 
two main disabilities from which the motor transport in India suffejmn 
are heavy taxation and the threat of nationalisation. Three' 
agencies levy taxes on motor transport, viz , the Centre, the Statos 1 
and the Local Bodies. Further, the taxes are not based on any 
common policy but only on the exigencies of Budget. The Central 
taxes are import duties on cars, etc., and customs and excise duties 
on motor spirit. The present duty of Rs. 0 15-9 per gallon of motor 
spirit is the heaviest ad valorem duty levied in the country on any 
commodity including the most luxurious ones like gold and diamond. 
The States levy two taxes, a sales tax on motor spirit and a motor 
vehicle tax, both varying from state to state. The local taxes are 
octroi, transit fees and wheel tax. The motor transport in this 
country has been solely developed by private enterprise and it is 
estimated that the value of vehicles in circulation and their spare 
parts is about Rs. 300 crores. The second Five-Year Plan says that 
the total number of motor vehicles on the roads is only 353,000, which 
“must be considered very small, having regard to the size of the 
country, its road mileage and its population. The main reason for 
thi« arrested development is the crushing taxation levied on motor 
vehicles of all types.” 

Under Indian Motor Vehicles Act, each State is divided into two 
or more regions with a Regional Transport Authority in each such 
region. To co-ordinate the work of Regional Authority there is ill 
addition a Provincial Tra.irport Authority in each State. The Act 
has also provided for compulsory insurance of motor vehicles to 
respect of third parties. 

Under the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950, statutory 
transport corporations are being formed on tripartite basis by the 
State Governments, railways and private operators. The State 
operated services mainly provide passenger transport. Slate operated 
services exist in almost all the States in India. 

Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act to amend the Act of 1939 was 
passed in 1956. The Act provides for the implementation of the motor 
transport reorganisation schemes of the State Governments and 
several other measures connected with the planned development of 
motor transport in the country. The Act will facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of motor transport generally in the country to meet the additio¬ 
nal demand on transport created by the large-scale development of in¬ 
dustries. The Act contains the provisions for the nationalisation of 
motor transport service. It also seeks to remove the defects of the 
old Act. The Act provides for the establishment of Inter-State Trans¬ 
port Commission which would be appointed by the Central Government. 
There is also provision for the payment of compensation to private 
operators whose transport undertakings are nationalised before the 
expiry of their permits. 

Nationalisation of Transport —About all the major States of 
India have accepted nationalisation of bus services as a basic policy 
and many have reached a stage where they have nearly taken ovef 
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the entire private bus transport in their area with a view to ensur¬ 
ing autonomy and efficient administration. But m consultation with 
the Ministry of Transport, the Planning Commission has advised the 
State Governments to defer the nationalisation of goods transport 
duung Second Plan and to nationalise the passenger trans¬ 
port service according to a phased programme. 

INTER-STATE TRANSPORT COMMISSION—The Government 
of India have appointed an Inter-State Transport Commission in 1968 
Jor the purpose of developing and regulating the operation of transport 
Vehicles of any area or route common to two or more States and per¬ 
forming such other functions as may be prescribed by the Union 
Government. The Commission will prepare schemes for the develop¬ 
ment, co-ordination or regulation of the operation of transport 
vehicles and m particular ot goods m an inter-state region. 

ROPEWAYS—Ropeways are used in India m areas of hilly and 
broken country where valleys and streams abound and gradients are 
steep and wheie other forms of communication are primitive or non¬ 
existent. These conditions obtain in the foothills of the Himalayas 
and in some parts of South India In India the use of ropeways is 
confined to the movement of materials and meichandise. The 
following are the Ropeways operating m India at present—(1) 
Durjeehng-Bijanban movo-cable i open ay which is five miles long 
With one span of 6,000 ft. (2) Mono-cabh ropeway at Kalimpong 
Which climbs 3,400 ft. in its length Both iheso ropeways are re- 
'garded as extensions to railway system ( > ) Chen a Chatak Rope¬ 
ways at Cherrapunji m Assam (4) Annmnalcn Ropeway m South 
India serves tea and coffee on the 6,000 teet high plateau 

Apart from these seveial purposes public or semi-public appli¬ 
cations, ropeways transport is extensively used tn the tea planting 
districts. It is also found in coal-minim** area mainly in Bihar and 
Bengal where it provides a particulaily economical method of 
transporting waste to spoil damps It js used m the manufacture 
of cement and in the working of quarnes, mines sand, giavd and clay 
pits. Ropeways are used elsewhere in ci\il engineering for large 
constructions, such as masonry dams and bridges There are 
approximately 100 ropeways operating m India todav 

STATISTICS OF CARTS. ETC—There were m 1958 about one 
crore bullock carts m India, 40 lakhs bicycles and 4 lakhs motor 
vehicles including 40 000 motor vehicles 

SAFETY ON ROADS—Although the total of fatal road accidents 
in India is much less than of U S A, our death rate per 10,000 vehicles 
is 75 as against 16 and 8 in the UK. and the U S respectively. 

3. INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 

POSITION OF INLAND WATERWAYS IN INDIA—From 
ancient times, the tiade and commerce of northern India 
has been facilitated by the abundance of nevigable streams. 
History records evidence of a flourishing trade carried on along the 
rivers and canals of India from the earliest times. Inland navigation 
in India was highly developed, judged by lelative standards of the 
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time. Tbe importance of waterways gradually diminished with the" 
development of railways with the result that steamer service was 
gradually withdrawn and country boat traffic also decreased. 

At present inland water transport in India is mainly con¬ 
fined to the States of Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Andhra and Kerala. At present total mileage of navigable 
waterways in India is over 6,000 miles. At present 1,557 miles of 
rivers are navigable by mechanically-propelled vessels and 3,587 miles 
by large country boats. This excludes tidal creeks on the const, 
which are not connected with any inland waterway. River naviga¬ 
tion is practically confined to the Ganga and Brahmaputra. There 
are some irrigation-cum-navigation canals. These are coastal 
canals fed by salt water along the east and west coast, 
such as Hijilli tidal canal in West Bengal, the Orissa coast canal, 
the Buckingham and Vedaraniyam canals in Andhra Pradesh ana 
Madras along the east coast, and west coast canals and backwaters 
of Kerala and Mysore which are providing useful means of transport 
of large quantities of goods. 

The new multipurpose river valley projects include schemes for 
navigation channels. D.V.C., for instance, envisages a channel 
from Calcutta to Raniganj coal fields, which is under construction; 
Kakrapar Project in Bombay will provide navigable channels from 
the sea to Kakrapar Dam and 60 miles further inland ; and the Hira- 
kud Project will make the Mahanadi navigable for the last 300 miles 
down the sea. 

The need for developing inland waterways has now been realised. 
As things stand, the railways and road services are unable to cope wi(h 
the transport requirements of the country. A number of plans are now 
under consideiation. A beginning has already been made with the 
constitution of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board in 
1052 by the Government of India. This Board has been charged with 
the responsibility of improving the Ganga-Brahmaputra river systems 
for navigation and to extend it as far as possible. 

The Board is under the control of the Central Ministry of Trans¬ 
port The functions of the Board are the development of water 
transport, the improvement of navigable facilities, the handling 
of administrative problems, such as those arising out of registration 
and licensing, the fixing of passenger and freight rates fcnd the ad¬ 
ministration of a pilot project for towing country craft with shallow 
draught tugs. The Ganga-Brahmaputra Board has already taken up 
three experimental projects. Two of these projects are on the upper 
Ganga and the feeder rivers of Assam and the third is a project in 
Assam for a passenger and vehicular ferry vessel on the Branmaputra. 
Development works in the Ganga-Brahmaputra region include dred¬ 
ging of important waterways and provision for aids to navigation. 

The other scheme is Calcutta-Cochin canal. Besides these bold 
schemes, there are others to link up the major rivers of India. In the 
Calcutta-Cochin scheme a number of canals exist, such as the Midna- 
pur and Orissa Coastal canals, the Godavari and Krishna delta canals, 
the Buckingham canal and the Vedaranniyam canal. AH these canals 
could be improved and the gaps linked up to provide a waterway 
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from Calcutta to the KaverL A ulan to construct a navigable water¬ 
way is under consideration to connect the -Brahmaputra with the 
Ganga through Indian territory. The canal will be of immense 
service in transporting goods from Assam. 

Other schemes suggested to link up the major rivers of India con¬ 
sist of (1) joining the Narbada with Johilla, a tributary of the Sone; 
(2) connecting the Biran, a tributary of Narbada, with Katni, a tri¬ 
butary of Sone; (3) connecting the Narbada with Bearma, a tributary 
o£ Ken which falls in the Y amuna ; (4) connecting the Karam, a 
tributary of the Narbada, with Chambal; (5) linking up the Narbada 
ftyith Wainganga, a tributary of the Godavari; (6) linking Hasdo, a 
tributary of the Mahanadi, with Riband, a tributary of the Sone ; 
(7) joining Wardha, a tributary of the Godavari, with the Tapti. The 
tipper and Lower Ganga canals which were navigable in the beginning 
have now partly silted up. They could be improved and thus naviga¬ 
tion by boats could be extended up to Ilardwar. 

These Bchemes, if successful, will mean the linking up of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna wilh the Narbada and the Mahanadi. The 
Godavari will be linked up with the Narbada and the Tapti . It will 
then be possible to go from the ports of the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea coast along inland waterways. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INLAND WATERWAYS-In our Cons¬ 
titution, 'national waterways’ have been included in the Union List, 
while inland navigation with respect to mechanically-propelled vessels 
appears in the Concurrent List. The Central Water and Power 
Commission is the departmental body specifically responsible 
for surveys, planning and development of water transport. In¬ 
land Steam Vessels Act of 1947 as amended in 1951 provides com¬ 
pulsory registration of all inland steam vessels. State Governments 
have i>een asked to consider the feasibility of registration of dumb 
craft including country boats. 

SECOND PLAN PERIOD—During Second Plan, a provision for 
Rs. 3 croreyhas been made for the development of inland water 
transport. This includes Rs. 115 lakh for the development of the 
Buckingham Canal and Rs. 43 lakh for the West Coast Canals. 
The" balance of the provision together with contributions from the 
State Governments to the revenues of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Board 
will be available for projects to be undertaken by the Board. 

4. CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 

HISTORY OF CIVIL AVIATION—Human flight began in India 
by balloon, when Mr. Joseph Lynn took off from Lalbagb 
Gardens, Bombay, in 1877 and rose to a height of 7,500 feet. By 
1911, however, army officers were able to make demonstration flights m 
a “power driven” aeroplane ; and in the same year the world’s first 
“air mail” was flown from Allahabad to Naini Junction—a distance 
Of six miles by a French pilot, M. Picqet. Lord Lloyd, then Governor 
of Bombay, organised the first regular airmail service in 1920, but it 
was not until 1926 that the pace of development accelerated. 
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The plans of Imperial Airways for a service between England * 
and India during that year gave Indian civil aviation a powerful 
stimulus. A Department of Civil Aviation was established to regu- i 
late international and internal services in 1927 ; aerodromes were 
constructed, and flying clubs started encouraging public interest in 
this new form of transport. With the first scheduled flights between 
London and Karachi in 1929, India joined other countries on the new 
air maps of the world. . . _ ,, 

In the following fifteen years, from 19S0 to the end of World 
War II in 1945, Indian Civil aviation expanded until the farthest 4 
comers of the sub-continent were linked by air. Foremost in this 
growth were Tata Airlines Ltd. and Indian National Airways, follow** 
ed by many other private companies ; almost all of which benefited in 
experience, equipment and finance by their military service during 
the war years. The war also brought about tremendous advances 
in ether aspects of air transport: hundreds of new aerodromes were 
built, flight and communications techniques were improved, and the 
advantages of flying as a safe, efficient and comfortable form of 
transport were firmly established. 

From 1945, passenger and freight traffic steadily increased over 
the air routes of the eleven companies then licensed to operate. 
But costs also rose steeply, and it beame progressively clear that the 
industry would bo unable to mobilise adequate resources for 
undertaking urgent prospective development. Taking all this into 
account, a committee of enquiry was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in I960 presided over by the late Mr. Rajadhyaksha to 
examine the working of the air lines and make recommendations 
regarding putting the Indian civil aviation on a stable basis. The 
Committee reported that '(1) the number of operating units in the 
country was much greater than that required for the volume of busi¬ 
ness, (2) cost of most of the companies was excessive, (3) subject to 
reorganisation and reduction of costs, operation of air lines by private 
enterprise might be allowed to continue. 

The financial position of the companies, however, continued to 
deteriorate. The companies were not in a position to raise 
funds in open market and suggested most of the finance should come 
from the Government in the form of loans on a nominal rate 
of interest without any early prospects of repayment. Taking all 
these into consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that 
all the units of operation should be owned by the State. The 
result was the passing of the Air Corporation Act, 1953 which came 
into force on the 28th May, 1953. It provided for the setting up of 
two Corporations, one for the operation of long distance and another 
for domestic services and services to neighbouring countries. The 
two Corporations took over the existing companies as going con¬ 
cerns with their assets and liabilities in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Act. 

The main Provisions of the Air Corporation Act —(l)An Air 
Transport Council to be established to tender advice on matters of 
public importance. (2) An Advisory Cnmmittee for each corporation 
to be established for the purpose of maintaining liaision with the pub* 
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lie. (3) There will be Labour Relations Committee for each Corpora¬ 
tion consisting of representatives of the corporation and of employees. 
This committee will give advice to the Corporation relating to labour. 
(4) Finally each Corporation is to act so far as may be on busi¬ 
ness principles. 

The two corporations, viz., Indian Airlines Corporation and Avr 
India International, came into formal existence on the 15th June, 1953. 
On the 1st August, 1953 Air-India International took over the 
business of the Air-India International Ltd., while the Indian Air- 
* lines Corporation took over as a going concern the assets, liabilities 
and business of eight units, namely, Airways (India) Ltd., Himalayan 
Aviation Ltd., Kalinga Airlines, Bharat Airways Ltd., Air-India Ltd., 
Air Services of India Ltd., Deccan Airways Ltd., and Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 

The Corporation had appointed Resident Representatives sta¬ 
tioned at the appropriate Line offices. The total area of operations 
, had also been divided into two Regions, and in each such region one 
Representative had senior charge of all other Linos. This set-up has 
now been replaced by a fully integiated one, where the organisation 
|n its entirety is controlled by a strong centre—each Head of a De¬ 
partment being in charge of the relevant sections at the Zones. 

The Indian Airlines Corporation consists of a Chairman and 6 
' jnembers appointed by the Government. The Corporation is a sta¬ 
tutory body thoroughly independent to manage its day-to-day busi¬ 
ness. The Government, however, has the power to issue directives 
to it from time to time. It further receives their annual program¬ 
mes of operations and financial estimates. The accounts of the Cor¬ 
poration are audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General, and 
ore then placed by Government before both Houses of Parliament, 
together with appropriate audit reports. When development capital 
is required by the Corporations, it has to be provided either by the 
Central Government or by authorised borrowing, under issue of bonds, 
debentures, debenture stock or other security. 

PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION—Progress of civil aviation 
in India can be summed up as follows :—From Frivandrum at the 
extreme South to Srinagar in the North is a distance of 2051 miles. 
This great distance is budget by I.A.C which can transport a passenger 
speedily. With its net works of over 15,000 miles operated by a flat 
of 90 aircraft from 55 stations, I.A.C. enables the Administration, 
Industrialist or Tourist to travels across the country in comforts 
and speed. The new route batter introduced by I.A.C. enables the 
promotion of commerce and industry by providing facilities for over- 
lifting cargo. There is a link-up with important neighbouring 
countries—Pakistan, both West and East, Nepal and Afganis- 
tan. Night air mail services connecting the principal cities 
of India have also been introduced. Steady progress has 
been maintained in the establishment of Indian air services to 
distant lands. Our air lines now ply to Aden, Bangkok, Cairo, Dja¬ 
karta, Dusaeldorf, Geneva, Kabul, Kandahar, London, Nairobi, Paris, 
Rome, Singapore, Hongkong, Tokio, Australia and Moscow. Air traffic 
control services, navigational aids, and the ground and point to point 
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communication have been provided at various aerodromes. A network 
of radio beacons, radio ranges and radio direct-finding stations are 
now available to all pilots. At important aerodromes, the instrument 
landing system is also available to help aircraft in safe approach and 
landing during bad weather. Aeronautical radio facilities have been 
brought into operation. Seventy-eight aerodromes are controlled and 
operated by the Civil Aviation Department of the Government of 
India. A Civil Aviation Training Centre has been established at 
Allahabad, where pilots, aircraft maintenance engineers, aerodrome 
officers, control opeiators, radio officers and technicians are trained. 

ORGANISATION OP CIVIL AVIATION—The civil aviation in 
India is placed in the charge of a Director-General assisted by Deputy 
Directors General and the functions of the Department are distributed 
among several directorates, each responsible for several branches 
of civil aviation activity. The Civil Aviation Department is at present 
attached to the Ministry of Communications which controls the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and which utilises air transport 
for the carnage of mails. Indian Air Force is in the Ministry of 
Defence but Civil Aviation is not entirely independent of military 
aviation. In order to co-ordinate policy with respect to civil and 
military aviation and to maintain the necessary liaison, a Standing 
Committee has been constituted comprising officers of the Ministries 
of Defence and Communications who meet as necessary for the sup¬ 
plement of important questions of policy. 

The Director General of Civil Aviation is the administrative 
authority for controlling all civil aviation activities in India. 

AVIATION TRAINING AND FLYING CLUBS—To meet the 
needs of the country for trained technical personnel the Government 
of India is running the Civil Aviation Training Centre at Allahabad 
which provides courses m flying, aircraft maintenance engi¬ 
neering, air traffic control, aeronautical tele-communications £ftid air 
navigation. This Training Centre at Allahabad comprises the follow¬ 
ing four wings—(1) Flying Schools (2) Aerodrome officers* Training 
School (3) Engineering School (4) Communication School. In addi¬ 
tion, a Repair and Overhaul Organisation is also attached to the 
Centre for carrying out repairs and overhaul of the Central aircraft. 
Twelve subsidised flying clubs, with headquarters at Delhi, Bangalore, 
Bhubaneswar. Bombay, Jullundur, Lucknow (with satellite centres 
at Allahabad, Kanpur and Banaras), Madras, Nagpur, Patna, Barrack- 
pore, Jaipur and Indore have been subsidized by the Government of 
India. These Clubs train ‘A* and *B’ licence pilots. In addition 
to this, there are Government Gliding Centres at Allahabad 
Bangalore, Poona and Delhi Gliding Club with necessary training 
facilities. Subsidies were also given to the Aero Club of India, 
Aeronautical Society of India and the Aeromodellers Association, 
Calcutta. 

AERODROMES & AERONAUTICAL TELECOMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS—The total number of aerodromes maintained by the Civil 
Aviation Department at the end of 1957 was 84—of these three are 
international air ports—Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) t 
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Delhi ( Palam ). The aerodromes at Agartala, Ahmedabad, Patna, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi ( Palam ), Delhi ( Safdargam ), Madras, Tiru- 
chirapalli, Jodhpur, Bhuj and Amntsai have been declared customs 
aerodromes At the end of 1967 there were 72 aeronantical commu¬ 
nication stations in opeiation, providing 138 aids to ladio navigation 
and 436 tele communication facilities. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL—As a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organi ation, India has to meet the standards laid down 
by that organisation m respect of aerodrome equipment and air 
traffic control rac litie-. So Air Traffic Control Oryanuation has 
been established for the maintenance of air traffic control services 
for international an craft landing and passing through the country as 
well as internal an services The Air Traffic Control Organisation 
is responsible for the safety and control of aircraft m the air and 
on the ground Tor this purpose the country has been divided into 
four regions with area control centres at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

AIRCRAFT & PILOTS—Indian Airlines and Air India Inter¬ 
national have a large fleet of airciaft ton isting Dakotas ( twin 
engiv(d), Skymasteis (four evgmtd), Vikings (twin cvqmid), Super- 
Constellations, two Comets, lour engined \iscounts and Herons, etc ; 
the most notable addition in 1%7 being Vickcis Viscount taibo pi op 
aircraft It marked the launchurg of I A C into jet age This air¬ 
craft carries 44 passenceis, ciuises at a speed of 325 miles per hour 
at altitudes abound 20 000 feet The numbei of anciaft, holding 
current cutifkatos of registration at the end of Dec 1957, was 636 
of which 224 held cuncnt cemficates of air worthiness The number 
of ‘A’ and *B* pilots holding licences wtie 888 and 636 respectively. 
The number of anciaft maintenance engineers holding Indian licences 
was 953 

NIGHT MAIL—Mention must be made of Indian Airlines* opera¬ 
tion of the unique Night Airmail svstem Every night four IAC 
aircraft tiv betwten Bombay snd Nagpur, Madras and Nagpur, Cal¬ 
cutta and Nagpur, and Delhi and Nagpur Letters, packets and par¬ 
cels aie re-distubuted at Nagpur, then flown back to the four mam 
cities For no extra charge, the Indian people thus have the fastest 
possible long distance postal ser* ice to all points m the country And 
to make full use of thise anciafts passengers can “fly with the 
mails” a*- it weit it speciallv reduced lates 

NON-SC HEDULFI) SERVICES -In addition to Air India Inter¬ 
national and Indian Ail lines Corpoiation, twehe subsidised Flying 
Clubs and six air tiai sport companies hold peimits for the operation 
of non scheduled service® Besides these two othei aircraft com¬ 
panies hold peimits foi giving joy-ndes 

EXfERNAL AIRLINE ROUTES—In the field of international 
an tiansport. Air India International has made vast progress. 
Air-India International has aohie^d a large net woik serving 4 con¬ 
tinents and 26 cites of the woild An-India now operates 24,893 
under undupheated route miles In the year ending 31st Maich, 1968, 
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Air-India International operated 60.66 million capacity ton miles and 
earned 88,312 passengers, 3.3 million pounds of cargo and 1.5 million 
pounds of mails. Air India’s fleet now stands at 10 supei-constalla- 
tions and IDC-3 with 3 Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets to be added 
early 1960. Regular external services are being maintained at Cairo, 
Rome, Pans, Geneva, London, Aden, Nairobi, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Buima, Nepal Pakistan, Afgamstan, Tokio and Austialia. 
A*r Service has also been open between Delhi and Moscow m 1958. 

Other Indian Aulines routes bnng country's nearest neighbours 
within a few hours' flight, as between Delhi and Karachi via Jaipur 
and Jodhpur, Delhi and Lahore, Calcutta and Dacca-Chittagong, 
Patna and Katmandu in Nepal. Yet another “neighbour” service 
links Kandahar and Kabul m Afgamstan with Karachi and Delhi or 
Bombay. * 

Progress of Civil Aviation 
(For ScheduUd Services) 



miles flown 

passengers 

freight 

mail a 


(m 000) 

(in 000) 

(m000 lb) 

(in 000 lb) 

1947 

9,362 

265 


6,648 

1,405 

1948 

12,649 

341 


11,976 

1,583 

1949 

16,098 

367 


22,600 

5,032 

1960 

18,896 

453 


80,007 

8,356 

1961 

19,498 

449 


87,665 

7,182 

1962 

19,562 

434 


86,038 

8,377 

1953 

19,202 

404 


84,820 

8 846 

1954 

19,798 

432 


86,415 

10,673 

1955 

21,267 

469 


98,200 

11,478 

1956 

23,481 

559 


96,231 

12,686 

1957 

23,345 

594 


95,094 

12,942 


Air-India International’s Traffic Figures 





1955-66 

1956-67 

1957-68 

Capacity ton 

miles (millions) 

35.242 

43 567 

60 657 

Passengers carried 

• • 

66 445 

79,825 

88,312 

Mails carried 

(million lbs ) 

• • 

0.975 

1354 

1.475 

Cargo carried 

[ (million lbs.) 

• • 

2.288 

3.256 * 

3.302 


Non-Scheduled Airline Operators 

Air Assam, Calcutta. El A1 Israel Airlines Ltd., Bombay 

Air Survey Co. of India, Calcutta. Indamar Co., Bombay, Calcutta. 
Associated Airworks, Dum Dum. Jamair, Calcutta. 

Darbhanga Aviation, Calcutta. Kalinga Airlines, Calcutta. 

Flying Clubs 

Aero Club of India, New Delhi. Hmd Provincial Flying Club, 
Bengal Flying Club Ltd., Bar> Kanpur. 

rackpore. Hmd Provincial Flying Club, 

Delhi Flying Club, Civil Aero- Allahabad 
drome, New DelhL Hind Provincial Flying Club, 

Lucknow. 
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Bihar Flying Club Ltd., Patna. Madras Flying Club, Madras. 

Bombay Flying Club, Juhu, Northern India Flying Club, Jul- 
Bombay. lundur Cantt. 

Hyderabad State Aeio Club, Hy- Orissa Flying Club Ltd., Bhuba- 
derabad (Dn.). neswar. 

M. P. Flying Club, Indore. Rajasthan Flying Club, Jaipur. 

Gliding Clubs 

Delhi Gliding Club, Safdarganj, Government Gliding Centre, 

New Delhi. Poona. 

FOREIGN SERVICES 

A*ir Ceylon Ltd., Madras. Pan Amencan World Airways, 

Air France, Calcutta. Bombay, C alcutta, New Delhi. 

B. O. A. C., Bombay, Calcutta, Qantas Empire Airways Ltd*, 
New Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 

Cathay Pacific Airways, Calcutta. New Delhi. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

New Delhi. New Delhi. 

Pakistan International Airlines Thai Airways, Calcutta. 

Corporation, Bombay, Cal- Union of Burma Airways, 

cutta, New Delhi. Calcutta. 

Swissair (Airline of Switzerland) Middle East Airlines (B.OAl.C, 
Bombay/Calcutta to Bangkok, Associate) (London via Beirut, 

Hong Kong, Taipeh, Manila, Athens, Rome). 

Tokio. 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES 

1911—First Official Air Mail on 18th February, 1911 flown from U.P. 
Exhibition grounds, Allahabad to Naim Junction by M. Picquet, 
a French aviator. 

1911— First passenger in an aeroplane in India was Sir Sefton 
Branker. 

1912— Jules Tyck and Baron de Carters gave India her first public 
flying demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas Eve). 

1918— First flight from Egypt to India by Capt. Ross Smith. 

1919— First Eng.-India flight by Sqdrn.-Leader McLaren & Lt. Haley. 

1920— First Airmail service was organised by Govt, of India St 
operated by R.A.F. between Karachi and Bombay. 

1927—Imperial Airways sent first air liner to India, January, 8. 

1927— Civil Aviation Department formed in India. 

1928— First Flying Club in India. 

1929— First regular air-mail introduced between England and India 
on March 30, 1929. 

1930— -First India-trained pilot with *B’ License was Bhagat Lai. 
1932—First Indian air-line came into existence on Oct. 15, 1932 when 

Tata Air-lines began to operate between Karachi-Boznbay- 
Madras. 
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1949—First class internal mails by air without a surcharge was in¬ 
troduced on April, 1949. 

1968—Indian Airlines nationalised on 1st August. 

1967— I.A.C. first introduced Turbo-jet plane Viscount in India. 

1968— India-U.S.S.R. Airline opened by the Air India International. 


5. INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

EARLY HISTORY—The first British postal system was intro¬ 
duced m 1766 by Lord Clive but this was used mainly for official pur¬ 
poses. During the administration of Warren Hastings, the posts were 
made available to the public for the first time and a regular organisa¬ 
tion was set up m 1774 by Lord Dalhousie who created an Imperial 
System of post offices. He reduced the rates for carnages of letters 
and introduced postage stamps. Act 17 of 1837 is the earliest enact¬ 
ment establishing a public service in India. The Act 17 of 1864 is a 
landmark in the history of postal system in India, for the entire de¬ 
partment was placed under Director-General and uniform rates were 
fixed for all India. The first issue of postal stamps was made in 
India in Sind m 1826. They were of three kinds—(a) design 
embossed on white paper without colour ( b ) blue-embossed on white 
paper (c) design embossed on vermillion wafers. The basis of 
authority of the existing postal system in India was Act 6 of 1898. 

The honour of laying the first experimental telegraph line from 
Calcutta to Diamond Harbour in 1839 goes to Dr. William B. 
O’ Shanghnessy, professor of chemistry, Calcutta Medical College. 
It was then the longest telegiaph line in the world—21 miles with a 
7,000 feet river crossing. 

But it was not 12 years later than in October 1961, to be precise, 
that the first official telegraph line was opened for traffic between Cal¬ 
cutta and Diamond Harbour. The construction of long distance 
overhead telegraph line began in Nov. 1853 between Calcutta and 
Agra. The first telegraph message was sent over the circuit on 
March 24, 1864. Later on, this line was extended to Bombay on one 
side and to Peshawar on the other. Telegraph circuits'were gradu¬ 
ally extended to all parts of India till they reached 14,900 miles of 
wire in March 1867. Today the total mileage of overhead wires is 
over 8,00,000. 

THE POSTAL SYSTEM—The Posts & Telegraphs Department 
is under the Ministry of Communications, whose control is vested with 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs who is assisted by a 
Posts and Telegraphs Board under the chairmanship of the Director- 
General. The other members of the Board are the Chief Engineer, 
the senior Deputy Director-General and the Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance (Communications Division). The Chief Engineer is tha 
technical advisor to the Director-General on tele-communication 
matters, while the Senior Deputy Director-General undertakes a 
similar function in regard to postal and R. M. S. matters. The De- 
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partment is responsible for postal, telegraph, telephone and wireless 
communications. In addition, it undertakes the management of 
P,0. Savings Bank, National Savings Certificates, Postal Life Insu¬ 
rance and collection of Broadcast Receiver Licence fees. 

The Posts and Telegraphs organisation functions as a commer- 
cial-cum-utility department, but unlike Railways, its finances have not 
been separated from the general revenues of the Central Government. 
The working expenses as well as the interests on the capital invested 
In the service are deducted from the gross receipts. Out of the 
surplus, an outright contribution is made to the general revenues 
and the rest is maintained to the credit of the Department. The 
Department, however, reserves a rebate on such accumulated 
Surpluses. 

Territorial Units—The country has been divided into 13 terri¬ 
torial units, including 12 Posts and Telegraph circles and a postal 
circle for Delhi. In addition, there are foui telephone districts in 
the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi. Besides, there 
are four administrative units on a functional basis, dealing with 
tele-communication developments, posts and telegraph workshops in 
Calcutta, Jabalpur and Bombay, telegraph and telephone stores and 
postal life insurance respectively. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5 . 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11. 


Jurisdiction 

West Bengal, Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands, Sikkim. 

Bihar. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, 
PEPSU, Bilaspur, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Delhi (Telegraphs 
only). 

Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch. 
Madras, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin, Coorg, Hyderabad 
(which is a sub-circle under a 
Director). 

Postmaster-General, Central 

Circle .. .. M. P., Vindhya Pradesh. 

Director of Posts & Tele¬ 
graphs, Rajasthan .. Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat 

Bhopal and Ajmer. 

Director of Posts & Tele¬ 
graphs, Andhra .. Andhra. 

Director of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Assam .. Assam, Manipur and Tripura. 

Director of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Orissa .. Orissa. 


P. & T. Circles 

Postmaster-General, West 
Bengal 

Postmaster-General, Bihar 
Postmaster-General, U. P. 
Postmaster-General, Punjab 


Postmaster-General, Bom¬ 
bay 

Postmaster-General, Madras 
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12. Director of Postal Services, 

Delhi 

13. Director of Postal Services, 

Hyderabad 

14. General Manager, Calcutta 

Telephone District 

15. General Manager, Bombay 

Telephone Distrirt 

16. Dint. Manager. Delhi Tele¬ 

phone District 

17. Dint. Manager, Madras 

Telephone District 


Delhi (postal only). 
Hyderabad (Sub-Circle). 
Calcutta City. 

Bombay City. 

Delhi & New Delhi 
Madras City. 


FUNCTIONAL UNITS 

Additional Chief Engineer P. & In-chargo of telecommunications 

T. t Jabalpur .. .. de\clopment (design & Re¬ 

search) 

General Manager, Woikshop Jn-cnarge of P. and T. workshops 

Calcutta, Jabalpur & Bombay 

Chief Controller of Telegraph In-charge of telegraph & tele- 

Stores phone stores 

PROGRESS OF POSTAL SYSTEM—The postal system was 
inauguiated in India in October, 1854. Next to Railways, the Posts 
and Telegraphs- Depf rtmerit is the largest civil undertaking in India. 
Under the Second Plan, each croup of villages with a population of 
2,000 will hove a po-t office within a radius of four miles. 
From Apiil 1, 1053, a new policy for setting up post offices in rural 
areas has been evolved ; it combines the criteria of population in 
groups of villages and distances from existing post offices. 

Introduction of AV-t'f* Air Mail Scheme in 1949 constituted a 
landmark m the histoiy of mail-communications in this country. All 
letteis, post canis. money orders and insured letters are carried by air 
wheiever air transpoit is available and is advantageous being with¬ 
out any surcharge. The introduction of mrht an services connect¬ 
ing the principal cities of India, facilitated the introduction of All-Up 
Mail Swioo resulting in the abolition of the su/chfirge mail® for 
air comevance. The scheme was extended to inland money orders 
from May 1, 1951. Over 27 p.c. of the entire inland mail receive air 
transmission. 

Urban Mobile Post Office was first started as an experimental 
measure in Nagpur. Later, the scheme was extended to Madras, 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. The mobile post office visits important 
centres of the city at specified hours after ordinary post offices have 
closed for the day. It works on all days of the year including Sun¬ 
days and other postal holidays. 

The following are the notahle progresses— 

(1) The number of post offices in the country rose from 55,042 
in 1956 (March) to 58.871 in 1957 (March). 

(2) There is today one post office for every single village with 
a minimum population of 2.000. 
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(3) Every village with a minimum population of 600 receives 
a visit from the postman at least once a week. 

RESEARCH AND POSTAL EDUCATION—The P. & T. Train¬ 
ing Centre had been opened at Saharanpui on April 1961 to give in¬ 
tensive practical training to the operative staff and to instil in them 
the qualities of discipline, courtscy, punctuality, regularity, cleanli¬ 
ness and a spirit of «scivice to the public The Tele-communication 
Research Centre had In en set up in 1956, though functioning very 
recently 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE—The telegraph service in India cele¬ 
brated its centenaiv m November, 1953 The policy of opening tele¬ 
graph offices m even town with a population of over 5,000 and every 
sub-divisional headquarters is being implemented Voice Freqnmcy 
Telegraph (VFT) systems have been introduced m many places 
Indian telegraph is the oldest government owned public utility 
in the woild and it is the second largest employer m India (226,000 
workers) The numbei of telegiaph offices lose from 9,893 in 1966 
(March) to 10, 052 in 1957 (Maich) The number of telogiams in¬ 
creased f»om 13 5 million in J956 to 315 million in 1957 Indian 
telegraph has moie than 8,67,000 miles of iron, coppei, bronze and 
insulated wne and 10 03 000 miles of cable conductois 

The Hindi T L graph Senior — was introduced m 1949 This 
facility is now available m about 3 145 (fiom the end of 1956 57) offices 
ih the country lelcgiams can he sent m any Indian language, pro¬ 
vided they aie written in Devnagn scripts Hindi teleprinters have 
also been mtioduced m some places 

Pnntug>am Saner —has been introduced fiom 1st March, 1956 
which is designed to piovide a direct teleprinter service between the 
subscnbei and the telegiaph office, thus eliminating the intermediary 
messengei scivice This system is now opeiating in Bombay 

A new cla&s of telegiam known as flash message, has been in¬ 
troduced on April 1947 for the press These telegrams leceive a 
higher pnonty Another class of telegram known as Human Life 
telegram , also receives puontv in tiansmission over all express 
telegiams in case of accidents, serious illness or death of a person. 

Local Teh grams are accepted at all telegraph offices m India at 
the minimum charges of annas 6 for 8 words or less and 6 pies for 
each additional word 

Photottitgrams arc accepted for the UK USA, Canada, Egypt, 
Australia, South Africa, Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Germany, Italv, Portugal, Swntzerland, San Fiancisco, Norway, China, 
Japan USSR and France at spec lal rates 

Tcli grams to folloiv has been introduced m case of foreign 
telegrams, which enables the scndeT who is not quite suie about the 
exact place at which the addressee will be found, to give various 
addresaess at which the telegram is to be successively presented. 

De Lux telegram has been re-introduced to foieign countries. 

TELEPHONE—Onl> five yeais after the invention of telephone 
by Bell in 1876, India had a 60-line telephone exchange m Calcutta in 
1881. Though India was almost one of the first countries in the 
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world to have a telephone exchange, Calcutta was the first place 
to have it. Calcutta has the largest number of telephones in any 
single city in India. India has today only .7 telephones per thousand 
population as against 310 in U.S.A. Licences were granted to a 
private company known as Oriental Telephone Co., for the establish¬ 
ment of exchanges at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and 
Rangoon. All these lines, however, were taken up by the Government 
in 1942. The fiist automatic telephone was installed in India at Simla 
with 700 lines m 1913. At the time of partition in 1947 there were 
only 278 telephone exchanges and 114,922 telephones. The number 
of telephone exchanges rose from 5,830 (1956) to 6,202 (1957). The 
total number of telephones rose from 278,000 to 309,000 (1957). 
To facilitate telephone expansion “own your telephone” scheme was 
introduced in 1949. Under this scheme, a sum of Rs. 2,500 in Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta and Rs. 2,000 in other places is realised in advance 
from the subscriber for a telephone connection for 20 years. The 
maintenance charge is Rs. 2 per month. Own your Exchange was 
introduced in 1960. Under this scheme, the Department undertakes 
to open a 60-line exchange if institutions, firms or individuals advance 
a loan of Rs. 50,000 at 22 pei cent, interest per annum. This loan is 
repayable after 20 years. 

In most places message-rate system of charges has been intro¬ 
duced. Under this system, a subscriber, besides paying a fixed 
monthly rental for the telephone, also pays for every call that he 
makes. This system is in operation in 21 stations. 

Telecommunication Research C<vtri —A lcsearch organisation 
has been set up in 1955-56 and has undertaken number of works and 
has started functioning with a small staff. 

Ttchmcal Training —For inparting technical training to the 
officers and staff of the telephone, telegraph and wireless branches of 
the Department, the Depai tment has set up fully equipped technical 
training institution at Jabalpur. 

The number of tiunk calls made during 1955-56 was 186 lakhs as 
against 44 lakhs in 1948-49. 

Telephone Industries —The Indian Telephone Industries Ltd.. 
Bangalore, owned jointly by the Government of India, Government of 
Mysore and the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Ltd., 
of England, manufacture telephones, automatic telephone lines and 
various types of carrier equipments 

Printer-gram Service —was mtruduced for the first time in the 
country in 1956-57 as a part of the programme to modernise the 
tele-communications services. It was introduced in Bombay in May 
1956. 

Wireless —In addition to telegiaph and telephone facilities, India 
has a wireless communication system, which serves several useful 
purposes. Wireless stations maintain contact between fixed points 
as a standby to telegraph system, in case of the breakdown of the 
latter. Stations at coastal place* maintain contact with ships at 
sea and also aircraft flying over the sea. Such stations lime been 
established at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and also at some minor ports. 
Meteriological stations exchange weather data with ships and also with 
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other countries. Monitoring stations have been established at Jabal¬ 
pur, Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay The number of radio telegrams 
handed by P&T depaitment wireless stations during 1966-57 was 
288,000 as against 365 000 m the previous year The total number 
of radio lcceiver licences increased fiom 1,091, 991 in 1956-56 to 
1,284,041 in 1966 67— in increase of 17 C pc 

OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE—The Overseas 
Communications Soviet is lesponsiblo for the working of radio tele- 
giaph, radio tele phono and ridio photo service between India and 
other countries These ervice* have foui gateway centres at 
Bombay Calcutta Delhi and Madras foi handling international 
communication Since independence there hi been phenomenal 
increase in the extern il ridio communic it ion services between India 
and foteign countries The first foreign electrical communication 
between India and other countries w is esMbli hod bv m undersea 
cable connecting Bomhrv v ith Lonelon In 1927 fir«-+ radio telegraph 
link was opened between Bommy ind loidm Tht pin ite Company 
m Indn (O osrers Commiivuntnn s 9 nu<i \v is mtimiUsed m 
Januaiy 1917 It now fi notions undei a Dint tor Gcncial with two 
main branches (Trafire \nd Engineering) ami f >ui gitew \ centres 
at Bombay Caleutti D« lhi and Macli is 

This Service las now 47 direct ladio sciviecs which link India 
with foreign countries 

The Oversea*? Comm miration- Service is a '•enarite department 
headed by i Director (lorn ml Ov ripens Communications Scivice is 
undei the Ministry of Communie aliens 

Its function*? ai* 1 provision operation and development of all 
facilities for communications between India and outside world 

Following classes of services are earned out by the Overseas 
Communications Scivice— 

(11 Ridio photo service 

(21 Wiieles- Telegraph service 

( 1 R who telephone service 

(4) Press newsc ist service 

(5) Submarine Cable Telegraph service 

(6) Wireless monitoring service at Bangalore, Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta Delhi and Jabalpur 

(7) Inland photo telegram scivice was inaugurated for the first 
time between Bombay and Delhi on January 26, 1965 


POSTAL STATISTICS 1956-57 



isr6 

1957 

Post offices 

56 042 

68 871 

Telegraph Exchanges 

B 8*10 

6 202 

Teleginph offices 

9 893 

10 052 

Ail mail toules 

18 959 miles 

19 416 
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1956-66 


1966-67 


Surplus amount 

Rs 

8 47 crores 

Rs 

6 32 crores 

No of postal articles carried 


2 997 million 


3 2G2 million 

No of telegi ams 


S3 B million 


34 5 milh >n 

No of Trunk Calls 


18 6 million 


20 8 million 

Revenue 

Rs 

50 6 crores 


5G 8 crores 

Expenditure 

Rs 

47 20 crores 

Rs 

60 61 croies 

Air mail routes 


18 959 miles 


19 416 miles 

Weight of mails by inland 





air routes 


10 139 947 lb 


8 628 781 lb 

Value of Postage Stamps 





isrued 

Rs 

2 6 02 cioies 

Rs 

28 35 crores 

No of inland monev order* 


6> million 


67 4 million 

No of Postal oritrj 


3 488 712 


3 192 580 

Value of Postal cidels 

Iu, 

1 1 6 40 roft 

Rs 

1 7S 15 029 

Nc (f V P articles 


8 981 000 


8 97f 2U 

Valut of V P articles 

Rs 

4 crores 

Rs 

1 5 ciores 

No of insured articles 


4 ro 5 700 


4 67 > >0 > 

No of public complaints 

Its 

13( 4f crores 


11>18 eroies 



414 597 


468 184 


POSTAL LANDMARKS 


1825—1st Indian poslape (stamp ssued 
at Karachi foi Sind onlr 

1830—Pirst ovttland post between 
Ireland and India established when 
atiamer ‘fJuph Lindsay made the first 
vo\ ee from Bombiy to Suez 
l'10— P & 0 obtained charter for 
con e>ance of mails between London to 
Suez o route to India 

1^61 l ust Govt 1 tlcgraph line open¬ 
ed between Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour 

1861 1st postage stamp on all India 
basis issued on 1st October 

1665—I irjt telegraph line opened be¬ 
tween England and India 27 Jan 1866 
1870—G P O Calcutta was opened 
and occupies the site of the old furt 
1871 —V P sv lem established 
1877 V P systim started 
1880- M O svstem intioduced 
188G—Postal Savings Bank started 
18P8—M O system started 
1911 — rirst official Air Mail flight on 
18th Fcbruaiy when 6 600 letters were 
flown from Allahabad to Naim Junction 


19„9 -U K India Air Mail Service 
si irt si 4th Ar nl 19">9 
1941 "New Delhi miuguintion comme- 
mc i ition st imp issued 

19 15 Sikei Jubilee of King George VI 
Stan p hr t i sued °howin^ various modes 
of transport of mail* 

1912 Airgraph Seivice started, Feb- 
xuarv 2 1942 

194 5—Photo Telegram Service Intro¬ 
duced 3rd June 1948 

194f—Two Pur Post Ciyd re-intro- 
duted from 1st Juk 

1947 Gov* of India put chased Over¬ 
seas Telecommunications Service Jan 1, 
1917 

1949 —Tfl< graph Trinsmission in Hindi 
in Devnagu script introduced in June, 
3949 

1951 Indnn Postage Stamp Centenary 
celebration on 1st Oct and International 
Postal < urn Phil itelic Exhibi*ion 

1957- Post ige Si imps and postage 
stationeiy in decimal coinage issued from 
1st April 1957 
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NEW POSTAGE STAMPS 

1947— India issues three Jaj Hind 
stamps commemorating: Indian Indepen 
dence depicting: the Asoka capital. Na¬ 
tional Flag and an aircraft 

1948— Commemoration stamp for the 
first flight of India s In 1 i xternal air 
service from Bomba* to London 

1948— A set of Gandhi memorial 
stamps in four values on the 1st anni¬ 
versary of India s Independence (15th 
August, 1948) 

1949— A set of stamps foi 75th anniver¬ 
sary of Universal Postal Union 

1949—Niw stamps representing the 
illustrations of Ajnntn Trimurti Konark 
Horae Sanchi Stupa Kandaraj a Mnh i 
deva Temple and Bhuvaneswar Temple 
Buddha Gaya Temple Tomb of Adil 
Shah of Hijapui Amritsar Gclden 
Temple lower of Chittora* raph, Tied 
Fort of Delhi Taj Mahal of Agia Qutab 
Minar of Delhi etc on Independence 
Day 

1950 Independence stamp commemo¬ 
rating the ceming into peration India s 
new constitution (26th J in ) 

1951 One stamp lepresentmg a pair 
of Stegodcn Ganesa an extinct species 
of modern Indian elephant fc r the cente¬ 
nary of freologual Suiv y of India 

1951 IbMie of two stamps depicting a 
torch against the scuthern oc ast line of 
Asia on the oecasion of hist Asian 
games in New Delhi March 4 1951 

1952—A new senes • f stamps bearing 
the portraits of saints and poets of India 

1953 -Two Eveiest conquest comme¬ 
moration stamps (2nd Oct ) 

1968 One stamp issued to commemo¬ 
rate Indian Railway centenary on 16th 
April 


SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

1953— Two stamps on the centenary of 
Indiun Telegiaphs on 1st Nov 1953 

1954— A set of four stamps commemo¬ 
rating centenary of the 1st issue of 
Indian stamp 

1954—2 anna stamp commemorating 
UN Day (24th Oct) 

1954—2 anna stamp on the occasion of 
4th Woild Forestry Congress at Dchra 
Dun (Dei ) 

195 Tive \ear Plan senes of postage 
st imps cn 2ttt Jan 

1 Two Buddha Jayanti stamps of 

two inn is and fourteen annas issued on 
24th May 

lilil entuiaiv stamp on (2*lrd July) 
1957—Two stamps to commemorate the 
centemry of Indus first struggle for 
freedrm (Srpoy Mutiny) 

195'" One tamp on the opening of 
the 19th Intern itienal Rod Cross Con¬ 
ference at Delhi with i lelure of Henri 
Dunant founder of the Red Cross 

A set of three postage stamps for 
Cl lldicn s Dsy 

One stamp fer the 50th year of Bteel 
industry m India 

Three different *-tamps for the cente- 
nai> j ear of llembav C ilcutta and 
Madias Universities 

i9 r 8—New postal e stamp valued at 
8 nP 

Postage stamp to eelebiatc chil¬ 
drens day (Nov 11)* 15 nP 

—Bipin Pal centenary stamp on 
7th Nov 16 nP 

—-J. C Bose centenary stamp 



INDIAN SHIPPING 

POSITION OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE—India has 
about 3,500 miles of coastline extending international trade with the 
East and the West, a vast population to ‘feed’ and good prospects of 
industrialisation. She fully realizes the need of a powerful merchant 
navy able to compete in speed, carrying capacity and efficiency of 
service with the best mercantile marines of other nations. India’s 
shipping industry is insignificant when compared to those of great 
maritime powers. The gross tonnage of Indian shipping which was 
634,000 in July 1958—haidly 0.52 p.c. of world tonnage, is now about 
adequate to carry the entire coastal; about 40 p.c. of the adjacent and 
about 5 p.c—a distressingly small proportion, of the over-seas trade. 
Her coastal vessels cany about 2 million passengers a year, while 
about 200.000 overseas passengers travel by Indian ships. The 
Shipping Policy Committee of 1947 laid down the following objectives 
for Indian shipping with a view to secure a tonnage of two million 
in the near future, thereby securing for Indian shipping—(1) 100 per 
cent of the coastal trade of India, (2) 75 per cent of Indian’s trade 
with Burma, Ceylon and other neighbouring countries, (3) 50 per cent 
of India's overseas tiade and (4) 30 per cent of the orient’s trade, 
formerly carried by Japanese, German and Italian vessels. Plan 
envisaged a rise in India’s shipping tonnage from 390,707 GRT to 
600,000 GRT by 1956. 

The Government of India, by their resolution dated July 12, 1947, 
fully endorsed the above view of the Committee. They agreed that 
the definition of Indian Shipping should be shipping owned, controlled 
and managed by Indian nationals. They also laid down that follow¬ 
ing conditions should qualify any shipping company for treatment as 
"Indian shipping companies” :—(a) The steamers should be registered 
at a port or ports of India, (b) At least 75 p.c. of the shares of the 
companies should be held by Indians in their own rights, (c) All the 
directors should be Indians, (d) Managing agents, if,any, should 
be Indians. 

Further, steps were taken to reserve the costal trade of India 
for Indian ships only and a system of statutory licensing was intro¬ 
duced under the Control of Shipping Act, 1947, to give effect to the 
policy on coastal reservation. Some of the principal steps taken by 
the Government to encourage the development of Indian shipping 
are detailed below : — 

(1) Reservation of coastal shipping. 

(2) Grant of loans. 

(3) Sale of ships built at the Hindustan Shipyard at the United 
Kingdom parity price. 

(4) Allotment of Government owned and/or controlled cargo. 

(5) Inclusion of clauses in trade agreements to ensure a pro¬ 
portion of cargo to Indian ships. 
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(6) Establishment of shipping services with the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland. 

(7) Sponsoring admission to international Conferences. 

(8) Establishment of State shipping Corporations. 

(9) Establishment of a Directorate. 

(10) Administration of labour. 

(11) Training of personnel. 

FINANCIAL HELP FOR SHIPPING—The entire allotment of 
Rs. 37 crores given by the Planning Commission for the Second Plan 
period, was spent in the first year of the Plan 1956-57. This resulted 
in an addition of 180,000 GRT m the Indian fleet. In 1957-58, the 
Indian shipowners due to extreme foreign exchange difficulties took the 
bold step of purchasing ships on a “self financing basis” under which 
the prices of the vessels would be paid out to the foreign sellers in 
annual instalments from the foreign exchange earnings of those 
vessels. Another important step taken by the government was the 
setting up of non-lapsable Shipping Development Fund, from which 
loans could be advanced to shipping companies for the acquisition of 
tonnage. The Fund has been created with an initial capital of one 
crore to which annual contributions will be made from the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund of India in such amounts as may be determined by the 
Government from time to time. All repayments by the fund and 
the interest will be credited to the Fund. Another important step 
is the securing of Yen Loan from Japan for the acquisition of ships. 
Five billion yens has been earmarked for this purpose from out of 
the yen credit which government has recently been able to obtain 
from Japan. The go\ernme»t has also made two tax concessions in 
1958-59—exemption from wealth tax and grant of a development 
rebate of 40 p.c. 

SHIPPING CONTROL DEPARTMENT—With the reshuffle of 
Ministry, a minister of shipping has been appointed for the first time. 
The Shipping concerns several ministries : Transport Production, 
Commerce and Industry. Defence, Woiks, Housing and Power. So, 
Directorate-Geneial of Shipping has been set up in Bombay in 1949. 
It is the cential body of the Government of India controlling the 
whole problem of shipping m the country. Semi-Government shipp¬ 
ing corporations, maritime conventions, seamen’s welfare, nautical 
surveys, licences for deep-sea navigation and light houses are among 
the several maritime subjects which are dealt with by the organisation. 
The three principal officers of the Mercantile Marino Department at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras will function under the jurisdiction of 
the Director-General. The function of the Director-General includes 
the implementation of the Government’s policies with regard to the 
development of India’s merchant navy and the co-ordination of the 
activities of various ports. 

COMMITTEES—(1) Consultive Committee of Shipping Interest— 
With a view to ensure hetter understanding and co-operation between 
the Government of India, the country’s export trade and the foreign 
•hipping interests operating in India, the above additional committee 
baa been founded in 1955 with 7 members, being 4 from overseas 
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shipping conferences, 2 from Indian National Steamshipowners’ 
National Association and one from the export trade sphere. 

(2) Consultive Committee of Shipowners—With a view to bring¬ 
ing about better liaison between the Government and the Indian 
shipping industry, an advisory body called Consultive Committee of 
Shipowners has been constituted. 

(3) Shipping Co-ordination Committee—has been recently set up 
by the Government of India to secure close liaison between the appro¬ 
priate Ministries of the Government of India on the one hand and 
Indian shipping interests on the other. Its main functions will be 
to advise government on the best and the most economical shipping 
arrangements possible for movement of government-controlled car¬ 
goes to make effective use of available Indian tonnage. 

NEW MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—This Act has been passed 
in 1968. The Act, among other things, provides for the first time in 
the history of independent India, for the opening of a register of 
Indian ships. It also provides for the setting up of a National Ship¬ 
ping Board and a Shipping Development Fund and consolidateds the 
law relating to Merchant Shipping. The new Act fixes 75 per cent 
Indian capital and 26 per cent foreign capital if a ship is to be called 
an Indian ship and be eligible to be brought under the Indian Register. 

CATEGORIES OF INDIA’S MARITIME TRADE—India’s mari¬ 
time trade today may be summarised in the following categories :— 

Pure coastal trade, originating or terminating at ports on 
the coast of the Union of India and the non-coastal trade, i.e., the 
balance of the maritime trade with other countries of the world 
which would lie styled as overseas trade. This latter may further 
be divided into : (1) Indian Ocean Trade ; (2) Atlantic Ocean trade ; 
(3) Atlantic or Pacific Ocean Trade. The first of these may be fur¬ 
ther divided into Western, i.e., comprising South and East Africa, 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and Eastern including Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, China, Japan and Australia. 

COUNTRY CRAFT—The importance of country craft in the eco¬ 
nomics of India’s water transport cannot be ignored. The sailing 
vessel, though small in size, carries the bulk of the cargo between 
neighbouring ports at a relatively cheap cost and plays *a vital part 
in serving as a feeder to industry. The Sailing Vessels Committee 
appointed in 1948-49 to enquire into the conditions of the industry, has 
submitted recommendations for the rehabilitation of this industry. 

PROGRESS OF INDIAN SHIPPING—INLAND AND OVER¬ 
SEAS—The all-out efforts to increase Indian tonnage has been that 
the Indian-owned tonnage which stood at 517,000 tons of the beginning 
of 1957 was raised to 687,000 tons at the end of March 1958. In 
addition, a number of ships totalling 158,000 GRT which have been 
ordered for construction in the Indian and foreign yards would be 
delivered before the end of Second Plan. 

The Indian-owned tonnage employed on the coast as on 31st 
March, 1957 consisted of 81 vessels of total g.r.t. of 232,167. 

The Indian-owned tonnage employed in various overseas trades 
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as on 81st March, 1957 consisted of 43 vessels of a total g.r.t. 289,273 
as against 36 vessels with an aggregate g r t. of 239,963 m 1966. 

In India/U K./Continental Services, Scindias, India Steamship Co. 
had in employment at the end of March 1967, 30 ships of about 208,329 
g r t Similarly Eastern Shipping Corporation were able to ply two 
ships in the India/Far East/Japan trade. 

A new shipping service between India and Black Sea ports was 
introduced in Apul, 1956 under the agreement between India and 
U S S.R The agreement provides for equal tonnage participation by 
both the parties On the Indian side three Indian shipping compa¬ 
nies—Scindias, India Steamship and Bharat Line agreed to opexate 
in the service Agreement was also concluded with the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment for starting a shipping service between India and Poland. 

For the year ending 31st March, 1967, two ships of 4,600 gr.t 
were delivei ed to the Scindias and one ship of 5,600 g x t to the 
Eastern Shipping Coipoiation by the Hindustan Shipyard. 

Almoot the entire pxowsion of Rs 37 crores made m the 2nd Five 
Year Plan lor shipping was utilised by list March, 1957 by way of 
grant of loans to pnvate shipping companies or imestments in the 
Government Shipping Corporations 

Tankeib —During March/April, 1956 the first Indian tanker was 
acquired in the private sector and renamed Jogiyoti It was acquired 
by the Great Eastern Shipping Co and is now plying under chaiter 
to Stanvac Second tankei was purchased in the public sector by 
Western Shipping Corpoiation in 1956 It is under charter to Burma 
Shell 

Eastern Shipping Corporation has now seven vessels. Western 
Shipping Corporation was registcied m 1957 It trades m India/ 
Poland, Persian Gull and India/Red Sea 

COASTAL AND NEAR TRADES—Our coastal trade has been 
reserved to nation il ships since August 1950 While all coastal cargo 
is now carried by Indian ship* the Government also negotiated with 
foieign shipping interests and ensured for Indian Shipping a fair 
shaie of the Near Tiades, xc the trades with Burma, Ceylon and 
Pakistan The position in this xespect is now as follows—(1) The 
Coastal 1 rade go\ erned by the Indian Coastal Conference with 14 
member liners, all Indians, (2) The India-Bvrma Txade governed 
by the India Burma Conference with five member lineis, 3 being Indian 
and 2 being British Trade is shared half and half between Indian 
and the British lines The trade with Ceylon and Pakistan is governed 
by two conferences India Ceylon Conference and India-Pakistan- 
Burma-Cc\ljn Conference, this latter being more concerned with 
inter Burma Ceylon Pakistan trade These Conferences also have 
each a mcmbeiship of 5 liners, of which 2 are British and 3 are Indian. 

OVERSEAS SHIPPING—It is estimated that at present only 6 
to 6 per cent of the import and cxpoit cargo are being handled by 
Indian ships The Indian Companies now operating in foreign trades 
have total gross tonnages of 289,273 upto March, 1957 with 43 vessels. 
Though the Government has endorsed the policy of Indian 
shipping caiying at least 50 per cent of India’s trade in inter- 
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national waters, there are number of hurdles which Indian shipping 
will have to cross for carrying 60 per cent of Indian overseas trade. 
The hurdles are—(1) a large number of Liner Conferences dominate 
these trades. Entry into such Conferences is not an easy matter. In¬ 
dian lanes have not yet been admitted to membership of a number of 
Conferences in the way-tiades on the mam route between India and 
U.K. and India and the Continent, such as Colombo-U.K., U.K.-Colombe, 
Colombo-Continent, U.K.-Aden and U.K.-Port Said Conference. (2) 
Indian Shipping Companies will have to expand their tonnage on 
different lines wheie they do not go at present. (3) Passenger services 
should be opened with modern amenities. The Government of India has 
been helping Indian shipping companies to become full members of the 
Shipping Conferences controlling the India-U.K.-Continent, India- 
North Amenca, India-Australia and India-Malaya trades. In 
order to facilitate the entry of Indian shipping into all impor¬ 
tant overseas tiades and to assist in solving the difficulty experienced 
by Indian shipping companies by raising the necessary capital, the 
Government announced their scheme for the setting up of Shipping 
Corporation on a state-cum-pnvate ownership basis. The Eastern 
Skipping Corpoialu m was registered in March 1950 with an initial 
capital of Rs. 20 million, 61 per cent of its shares are owned 
by the Government. This corporation now operates six ships in all 
with 42,202 gross tons. This corporation is plying on the India-Aus¬ 
tralia, India-East A Inca and India-Malaya services Ilham* Lines 
has been regularly running in India-Peisian Gulf route. So long the 
India Steam'-hip and Sn minis had concentrated on the U.K.-Conti¬ 
nent trade ; on .July 1, 1958 Scindias inaugurated India-U.S. cargo 
service which will be maintained with four newly built fast vessels. 
Necessary assistance was also given to Indian shipping com¬ 
panies for acquisition of additional tonnage by furnishing information 
regarding availabilities and arranging liberal release of foreign ex¬ 
change. Government is also using its good offices to ensure that 
Indian companies operating in the overseas trades get their fair share 
of cargoes. 

INDIA AND THE CONFERENCE LINES—When after Indian 
independence India entered into overseas trade, few people knew the 
struggle which Indian companies had to encounter in order to get their 
legitimate share in India’** trade. A layman would perhaps feel that 
a shipping company is at liberty to ply its ships wherever it 
chooses. But in practice, it is not so. There are Shipping Con¬ 
ferences for different trades to which Indian shipping companies 
must be full members before they can participate in the foreign 
trade. These Conference*! are exclusive foreign bodies which would 
not allow an outsider to come in and have the due share in the trade. 
But after prolonged struggle, the Indian companies have been ad¬ 
mitted into Confeiences whereby they are enabled to operate on the 
trade freely with due regard to rules, regulations, restrictions, etc. 
These Conference lanes cover trade between (l) India and U.K., 
(2) India and U.S.A. and North Atlantic Ports, (3) India and Austra¬ 
lia, (4) India and the Continent. The oldest and the most established 
of these Conferences is the India-U.K. Conference. 

13 
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Besides these four principal overseas conferences, there are 
shipping conferences for trades between India and Far East and 
Japan, India and South America, India and Persian Gulf and India 
and African Coasts. An institution which is not a full-fledged con¬ 
ference is called Rate Agreement. Rate Agreement exists for the 
trade between Calcutta and Port Said, Eastern Mediterranean and 
North African Ports whereby parties to the Agreement agree to 
quote same rates and follow uniform shipping practices. 

Indian Coastal Conference —came into existence in the begin¬ 
ning of 1951 which now consists of 14 Indian companies full members. 

New Conferences —In 1951, the following four Conferences have 
also come into existence with a view to covering the trades with 
Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan—(a) Fakistan-India-Burma-Ceylon 
Conference, (6) India-Burma Conference, (c) Burma-India Confer¬ 
ence, ( d ) Burma-Ceylon Conference. 

TRAINING FACILITIES—To train up Indian boys as executive 
officers and marine engineers for the Indian merchant navy of India, 
as the second line of defence in the party, facilities are provided by the 
training ship Dufferin in the Bombay Harboui and at the Directorate 
of Marine Engineering Training respectively. Post-sea training is given 
at the Nautical and Engineering College, Bombay and also at the 
Marine Engineering College at Calcutta. Two training ships, Bhadra 
at Calcutta and Mekhala at Visakhapatnam, tram about 1,000 ratings 
annually. Bhadra takes candidates for training from Bengal and 
adjoining areas while Mekhala trains recruits from other areas like 
Madras, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. At Navlakshi in Saurashtrn, 
a third training establishment for ratings has been set up 
to train 600 boys annually. There has been recently established 
a Dockyard Apprentice School inside the Dockyard at Bombay 
for Marine Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture 
Training, etc. For the training of Indian bovs to marine jobs. West 
Bengal Government have opened in 1949 a training school under Cal¬ 
cutta Port Commissioners. From the middle of 1950, Government 
of India have taken over Lady Fraser and Andrews from Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, to convert them as training vessels. 

The Radar Trainning Centre , the first of its kind in India, waa 
opened under the auspices of the Nautical and Engineering College 
in October 1953. 

With a view to reducing the shortage of trained life boatnien and 
meeting the longfelt need for providing facilities for such training, a 
Lifeboat Training Cintie has been established in Bombay on 12th 
April, 1956. 

CREW EMPLOYMENT—To regularise employment of Indian 
crews on board vessels at Indian ports, the Government have set up 
in 1955 Steamers Employment Boards, one in Calcutta and one in 
Bombay. The principal objectives of these two Boards are—(1) to 
ensure or square deal between the Indian crew and their employers, 
(2) to see that more and more the trained Indian crews are 
absorved into services by shipping companies and (3) to regularise 
procedure of employment of crew and to create a long line of really 
efficient, medically fit, first class Indian crews. 
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SHIP BUILDING—The idea of reviving ship building and estab¬ 
lishing a modern ship building yard m India was first mooted 
out by the Scmdia Steam Navigation Company Ltd., in 1919. 
During the World War II, Scmdias pioneered the project for estab¬ 
lishing a ship building yard in India. In June 1941 the foundation 
of the shipyard was laid at Visakhapatnam. The keel of the first 
ocean-going vessel of 8,000 tonner steamship Jala Usha was laid m 
June 1946 and it was launched in Maich 1948. In acordance with the 
policy of establishing nation-building industiies and projects in the 
public sector and because of the un-economic nature of ship-building 
industiy for private enterprise that the Government of India 
took over in March 1952 the shipyard at Visakhapatnam The ship¬ 
yard is now owned and opeiated by a Government-sponsored com¬ 
pany, the Hindustan Shipyatd Private Limited in which two-thirds 
of the capital is held by the Government of India and the remaining 
one-tnnd by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company Ltd. The ship¬ 
yard is now equipped with four large shipways and adequate work¬ 
shops and jetty. 

The Hindusthan Shipyard has undertaken the construction of 
modem Maieform design ships propelled by engines, as distinct 
from the old ‘Jala-t>pe’ ships which were being built by the Scmdias. 
The shipyaid has so tar built a total of 19 ocean-going vessels, besides 
smaller crafts of vanous descriptions. 

1 anker Fleet—A beginning has been made in the formation of a 
nucleus of a tanker fleet on the Indian Register by the purchase of a 
second-hand tanker Bianca (8,208 gross tons) by the Great Eabtem 
Shipping Co. Ltd, Bombay. It is also proposed to acquire 2 or 3 
more tankers by the Government during the Second Plan penod. 


BANKS IN INDIA 


INDIAN BANKING SYSTEM—India’s banking system is one 
of the most highly developed aspects of Indian economy.* Banking 
is operated along both indigenous and western lines. Scheduled 
banks which represent the western type of banking, tend to be 
cencentraM m the five States of Bombay, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madras and Delhi, where major commercial and industrial 
centres are located Branch banking and unit banking have deve¬ 
loped side by side. Unit banks are typically small and together 
control only a small part of India’s total banking business. 

Indian banking system has now emerged from a period of con¬ 
solidation to a penod of expansion. The Imperial Bank of India 
has now been nationalised as the State Bank of India in order to 
fill the vacuum in the supply of institutional credit to agnculture and 
rural industries. New institutions have been planned to supplement 
the existing agencies of credit, such as, the setting up of the Indus¬ 
trial Ci edit and Investment Corporation of India with the assistance 
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of the World Bank and with the participation of private capital from 
U.K and the USA, under the auspices of the Government of India 
a National Industrial Development Corpoiation has also been esta¬ 
blished to finance new industries , theie are also now regional indus¬ 
trial finance eorpoixtrons in 12 States 

With the iics(i\c Bank at the apex, the Indian banking system 
comprises State Bunk of India, Iudixn Scheduled Banks, Indian non- 
scheduled bank,, Indun co operative banl s and foreign banks. 
Resexve Banks contiol is b*ing steadily stiengthened over these 
institutions with 1 view tj establishing sound banking piactices 

The modem banking system in India began with the British 
Agency houses established at Roml iy and Calcutta in the 18th 
century Second step was the stablishnicnt of thice presidency 
banks at Calcutti Bombay and Madi i in the 19th century These 
presidency hauls wire amalgamated into the lmpcni] Bins of India 
m 1921 oy a spccul Act, which has now nun <. unvoted into tho State 
Bank of Indi i llu next stage was the stuting of the Reserve Bank 
of India in Apul, l‘)> r > 

There war no compichcnsivc legistition regarding joint-stock 
hanks m India until the passage ol the Bin! ing ( ompames Act which 
came into force on the l(>th MircK 1>4) uid now extends to the 
whole of India Tt does not howevei appl\ to i o opei \tive 1 anks 

lhe Banking Compimos Act oi ce itraliscs ill supervision 

as well as control over the banks m th hands of the Receive Bank 
of India The mam duties imposed up >n the Reserve bank m this 
respect may bo classified as follov «• (a) Super\ision and »n pection 

of banks, (6) the licencing of banks and conti ol over opening of 
branches, (c) the examination and s met on ol sell nits of arrange¬ 
ment and amalgamations (d) the liquid ition of banl m„ companies, 
( e) the receipt and scrutiny of prescribed return* and if) advising 
banks geneially and helping them in times of emergencies 

Under the Indian Banking Companies Act of 191), the business 
which a haul ing company miv 1r insaet lias been defined , and the 
minimum paid up capital and reserves, varying with the gtogiaphical 
coverage of a banking company, have been prescribed The minimum 
paid-up capital and reserves lequucd of a banking company having 
only one office situated ouKide the u*y of Bombay or Calcutta, have 
been fixed at Rs 50,000 A barking company is ltquned to use as 
pait of its name the word ‘banl ,* ‘banker* or ‘banking* and a non¬ 
banking company is prohibited from using any of these words m its 


name. 

CLASSES OF BANKS IN INDIA—The banks m India are 
generally classified under the following heads—(l) Reserve Bank of 
India, (2) I ldflan bmks comprising (a.) Stat* 1 Rink of India and other 
Indian Scheduled banks (b) Indi in non scheduled banks le, Indian 
joint stock banks (including State owned and Stale-controlled 
banks) othei than those included m the Second Sehedu'e to the 
Reseive Bank of India Act and (c) Indian co-operative banks regis¬ 
tered under the laws of the States whete they are situated and 
(3) Foreign banks compiismg scheduled and non-scheefuled banka 
whose registeied offices aie located outside the Indian Union. 
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Scheduled Banks— Banks which carry on the business of 
banking in India and which have (a) paid-up capital and reserves of 
an aggregate, leal 01 exchangeable, value of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs 
(6) aie cither companies as defined in 3 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1956 or corpoiations of companies incorporated by or under any 
law m foice in any place outside India or institutions notified by the 
Cential Government in this behalf and (c) satisfy the Reserve Bank 
that their aftairs aie not b«*ing conducted in a manner-detrimental 
to the inti*!est of their depositois, are eligible for inclusion in the 
Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and when so 
included aie known as Scheduled Banks. The Scheduled Banks are 
fuithe? classified mio (a) Indian scheduled banks (class A 1), i.6., 
banks haiing their irgistered offices in the Indian union and ( b ) 
forcien scheduled banks, t.e , banks having their registeied offices 
outside the Indian Union, which specialise m the finance of foreign 
trade 

N on-Scheduled Banks —Non schedule banks are banking companies 
othei than those included in the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank 
of Indu Att The non-schcduled banks have been classified into 
four <la«sc A 2 Banks or banks which have paid-up capital and 
resei'is of Rs 5 lakhs and above, but which have not been included 
in the S< c ond Scht dule to the Reserve Bank of India ; B Banks* or 
banks having paid-up capital and leserves between Rs. 1 lakh and 
Rs. 5 lakho each , C Banks or banks having paid-up capital and 
resei\<s between Rs 50 000 and Rs 1 lakh ; and D Banks or banks 
having paid up capila) and resetves of Jess than Rs. 50,000. 

lo-operaine Banks—compnse State and cential co-operative 
banks and jc<*isteied non agucultuial (urban) co-operative 
credit Noutties with limited liability, having a minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh. They are sub-divided into two 
classes namely *A' banks or banks with capital and reserve of 
Rs 5 I >khs and above and ‘B’ banks or banks with capital and 
reserves ranging between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs. 

FINANCE, INVKSIMENT. ( KEDII CORPORATIONS—Besides 
the above classes of Banks, Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
State Finance Corporation and Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration and Industrial ( redit and Investment Corporation*have come 
into cxisun t toi the development of industries through hanks. The 
details ot these clashes of banks are given below— 

(1) Industrial Finance Corporation of India —In March 1948 
the Government established Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
for the purpose of aiding private enterprise through long and medium 
term credit to qualified establishments. The I.F.C. as established 
under Industrial Finance Act is a body corporate which can sue and 
be sued and is to opeiate on business principles. The Corporation's 
paid-up capital is Rs. 5 crores. Shares are guaranteed by the 
Central Government as to principal and as to a minimum divi¬ 
dend currently set at 2i p.c. In no event may dividends exceed 
6 p.c. The I.F.C. funds for aiding private enterprises come from 
its share capital and reserves. It may also obtain further funds 
by issuing bonds and debentures upto five tunes the paid value of its 
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share capital and reserves and by accepting deposits from the public 
for a period of not less than five years upto a total of Rs. 100,000,000. 
To obtain foreign currency, the I.F.C. may borrow from the Inter¬ 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development. I.F.C. may only 
assist public limited companies or co-operatives which are incorpora¬ 
ted and registered in India and which are engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture or processing of goods, in mining, or in the generation and dis¬ 
tribution of«power. 

(2) State Finance Corporations —In 1951 the State Financial 
Corporations Act was passed ; this was in the nature of an enabling 
legislation providing for the establishment of financial corporations 
by State Governments for meeting term credit needs of such indus¬ 
tries as were located in their respective territories. Such Corpora¬ 
tions are now functioning in all but three States, viz., Madras, Mysore 
and Jammu & Kashmir. In Madras, however, the Madras Industrial 
Investments Corporation Ltd., functions on the line of a State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation. Although the Central Government will have 
no direct control, both the Reserve Bank and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation will provide part of the capital and appoint 
some of the directors of the State Corporations. Unlike the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation, the State Corporations permit the public 
to subscribe upto 25 p.c. of the total shares. The purpose of the State 
Corporation is to supplement the activities of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation by providing to small establishments services similar to 
those extended by the latter to large enterprises. 

(3) The Refinance Corporation for Industry Private Ltd .— 
was set up on June 5, 1958 and was registered under the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act, 1956 with an initial issued capital of Rs. 12.5 crores con¬ 
tributed by the Reserve Bank (Rs. 5 crores), the State Bank of India 
(Rs. 2.30 crores), the Life Insurance Corporation (Rs. 2.50 crores) 
and 14 large scheduled banks (Rs. 2.70 crores). The Government of 
India have agieed to place with the Corporation a sum of about 
Rs. 26 crores. The total resources of Rs. 38.5 crores available to the 
Corporation will be utilised to provide re-lending facilities against 
medium-term loans granted by the member banks to medium-sized 
units in the private sector. Loans by banks must be for the purpose 
of increasing production, primarily in industries included in the 
Second Five-Year Plan or such other Plans as may succeed it. 

(4) Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation —The object 
of the Corporation is to assist industrial enterprise within the 
private sector. The Corporation was registered as a private limited 
company on Jan. 6, 1955. The authorised capital is Rs. 25 crores 
consisting of five crores in ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 
Rs. 20 crores in unclassified shares of Rs 100 each. Of the Rs. 6 
crores, Rs. 2 crores is to be taken by Indian Banks, insurance com¬ 
panies and directors and their friends and associates. The Ameri¬ 
can investors are taking up Rs. 50 lakhs, U.K. subscribers are expec¬ 
ted to take Rs. one crore and Rs. one and half crores is offered for 
public subscription in India. The Government of India is to advance 
to the Corporation Rs. 7J crores, free of interest repayable in 15 
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equal annual instalments. World Bank is to lend 10 million dollars 
in foreign currencies. 

(1) RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India came into existence on April 1, 1935 
on the model of leading foreign central banks of the time. The 
Bank was originally constituted as a shareholders 7 bank with a share 
capital of Rs. 5 crores, divided into 5-lakh fully paid-up shares 
of Rs. 100 each. The entire share capital was owned by private 
shareholders with the exception of shares of the nominal value of 
Rs. 2,20,000 which was allotted to the Central Government on Sept. 
3, 1948. The Reserve Bank was converted into state-owned institution 
by the Reserve Bank (Transfer to Public Ownership) Act, 1948. 

The general superintendence and direction of the Bank at pre¬ 
sent is vested in the Central Board of Directors, consisting of 15 
members, namely, the Governor and three Deputy Governors appoint¬ 
ed by the Central Government, Four Directors in terms of s. 8 (1) 
(b), six Dilectors under s. 8 (1) (c) and one Government official 
under s. 8 (1) (d) of the Act. For each of the four regional areas 
of the country, there is a Local Board with headquarters' at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and New Delhi. Local Boards consist 
of five members appointed by the Central Government*. The func¬ 
tions of Local Board are to advise the Central Board on such 
matters as may generally or specially be referred to them and to per¬ 
form such duties as the Central Board may by regulations delegate 
to them. 

Main Functions of the Bank—The primary function of thfl 
Reserve Bank is to regulate the monetary system of the country so as 
to promote the maintenance of economic stability and to assist the 
growth of the economy within the frame-work of the general 
economic policy of the Government. According to the preamble to 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, the main function of the 
Bank is “to regulate the issue of Bank notes and the keeping of 
reserves with a view to securing monetary stability in India and 
generally to operate the currency and credit system of the country to 
its advantage”. The regulation of the monetary mechanism com¬ 
prises the control of the currency, banking and credit system of 
the country. For this purpose, the Bank is given the sole right of 
note issue and it also acts as banker to the commercial banks and to 
some other financial institutions including State co-operative banks, 
holding custody of their cash reserves and granting them accommoda¬ 
tion in a disci etionary way. For the performance of its duties as 
the regulator of credit, the Bank possesses not only the usual 9 
instruments of general credit control, such as, bank rate, open market 
operations, and the power to vary reserve requirements of banks 
but also extensive powers of selective and direct credit regulation 
under the Banking Companies Act, 1949. Another important func¬ 
tion of the Bank, and historically the oldest, relates to the conduct of 
the banking and financial operations of the Government. The 
Bank has also an important role to play in the maintenance of 
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the exchange value of the rupee in view of the close inter-dependence 
of international trade and national economic giowth and well-being. 
For the performance of this function, the Reseive Bank has the 
custody and management of the country’s international reserves. 
It also exercises control over payments and receipts for international 
transactions m conformity with the trade control which is 
operated by Government. 

The Bank now performs a variety of developmental and promo¬ 
tional functions. The Bank’s responsibilities comprise, m addition to 
the traditional regulation of ciodit, the development of an ade¬ 
quate and sound hanking system for catering to the needs not only of 
trade and commerce but also of agricultuie and industry. Bank 
has also taken the initiative for widening the facilities tor industrial 
finance 

Bank collects data on the operations of commercial and co-opera¬ 
tive banks, on balance of payment, company and Government 
finances and security markets and the statistics and analyses based 
on them are published periodically. Bank bungs out every month a 
Bulletin and annually a number of lepoits u viewing general econo¬ 
mics, financial and banking developments, including Bank’s operations 
and policies. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


fi) Issue Department 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Notes held 

Notts in 

Total Iwbi- Gold com 


in 

Ranking 

circulation 

htie8 (total & bullion 

Foreign 

80th 

Dept . 


notes issued) held in 

Securities 

June 



or Assets 

India 


1950 

36,61 

1 168,53 

1,205,14 

40,02 

638,15 

1951 

34,84 

1,257,48 

1.292,32 

40,02 

678,15 

1952 

34,40 

1,129,48 

1,163,88 

40,02 

583,15 

1953 

38,47 

1,136,32 

1,174,78 

40 02 

603,15 

1964 

41,08 

1,172,03 

1,213,12 

40,02 

653,15 

1955 

31,78 

1,309,76 

1,341,55 

40,02 

652,05 

1956 

28,27 

1,474,67 

1,502,94 

40,02 

646,55 

1957 

39,50 

1,642,17 

1,581,67 

117,76 

412,52 



Total Gold coin 

Govt of India 

80th June 

& bullion & 

Rupee Rupee secw- 




foreign 

com 

rities 



securities 



1960 

• • 

• • 

678,17 

65,30 

471,67 

1951 

• * 

• • 

718,17 

67,62 

616,63 

1952 

• • 

• • 

623,17 

76,08 

464,63 

1953 

• ■ 

• • 

643,17 

91,76 

439.86 

1954 

• • 

• • 

693,17 

98,73 

421,22 

1955 

• • 

• • 

692,06 

105,84 

543,65 

1956 

• » 

• • 

686.57 

107.69 

708,68 

1957 

• • 

• • 

530,28 

126,68 

924,18 
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(ii) Banking Department 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


30th 

June 

A* - * ^ 

•2S.cS 

« e 

CO ^ 

S 

M 

Bills 

payable 

Other 

liabilities 

^'■S g 

•« S 

S 

:§fc 

Cash 

1950 

10,00 

271,89 

3,81 

12,14 

297,83 

86,74 

1951 

10,00 

310,00 

2,37 

9,82 

332.19 

34,98 

1952 

10,00 

241,54 

3,31 

8,01 

262,87 

34,56 

1953 

10.00 

247,02 

1,96 

14,68 

273,66 

88,69 

1954 

10,00 

241,45 

2,18 

20,1)7 

274,60 

41,33 

1955 

10,10 

146,18 

6,95 

23.40 

186,53 

31,91 

1950 

10,10 

137,56 

6,32 

39,81 

192,69 

28,37 

1967* 

86,00 

291,26 

13,16 

31,34 

420,76 

39,62 


• 

•3 


■o o 





i . 



€0 



1 

c> 

•3 

Bills pur 
chased & 
counted 

Balances 

held 

abroad 

aSl 

J | • 

S 

Kt- 
k e o 
e » 

C o 

^ e- 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Other 

assets 

1950 

1,76 

189,25 

93 

10,01 

67,05 

2,10 

1951 

2,09 

178,36 

7,50 

18,71 

88,12 

2.44, 

1952 

10,19 

98,24 

1,68 

28,28 

86,94 

8,08 

1953 

14,60 

111,70 

3,40 

20,88 

79,80 

4,69 

1964 

5,83 

92,65 

47 

37,47 

91,31 

5,55 

1955 

11,72 

60,91 

76 

28,24 

46,39 

6,59 

1966 

8,36 

38,52 

2,37 

G9,68 

37,33 

8,06 

1957 

13 

43,04 

23,89 

91,46 

208,94 

13,68 


(Statistical Tables relating to banks in India , 1957) 


(2) INDIAN BANKS 
(a) State Bank of India 

The State Bark of India was the outcome of the recommendation 
of the Committee of Direction of the All India Rural Credit Surrey 
appointed by the Reserve Bank of India in August 1951. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended the setting up of a State Bank as one strong in¬ 
tegrated state-partnered commercial banking institution with an r 
effective machinery of branches spread over the whole country for 
stimulating banking development by providing vastly extended remitt¬ 
ance facilities for co-operative and other banks and following a policy 


•Rise represents the major of the profit, on tie revaluation of the Bank's sold 
stocks effected on Oct 6, J966 in terms of the Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) 
Act, 1956 transfeired to the Reserve Fund on June SO, 1957. 
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which would be in* effective consonance with national policies adopted 
by Government without departing from the canons of sound business. 
The Committee was of the view that the State Bank of India should 
be formed by taking over the Imperial Bank of India and other State- 
associated banks. Accordingly the State Bank of India Act was 
passed in 1955. 

The State Bank of India came into being on July 1, 1955, 
when the entire undertaking of the Imperial Bank of India was 
transferred to it. The State Bank ha<* an authorised capital of Rs. 
20 crores and an issued capital of Rs. 5,C2,50,000, which stands allotted 
to it in lieu of the shaies of the Imperial Bank of India. The Reserve 
Bank of India holds at least 55 per cent of the issued share capital 
and may transfer the balance of 45 per cent of the State Bank shares 
to private shareholders, preference being given to the existing 
shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India. The erstwhile share¬ 
holders have been paid compensation at the rate'of Rs. 1,765-10-0 for 
every fully paid-up share and Rs. 4.31-12-4 foi every partly paid share. 

The management of the Bank vests in Cential Board consist¬ 
ing of (1) a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman appointed by the 
Central Government in consultation with the Reserve Bank, (2) not 
more than two Managing Directors, if any, to be appointed by the 
Central Board with the approval of the Central Government, 1 3) six 
directors elected by the shareholders, other than the Reserve 
Bank, whose names aie entered in the various branch registers, 
(4) eight directors nominated by the Central Government in 
Consultation with the Reserve Bank to represent territorial and econo¬ 
mic interests, (5) one director nominated by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and (6) one director nominated by the Reserve Bank. 

The State Bank continues to provide credit to industry, trade 
and commerce as the Imperial Bank used to do. An important 
statutory function assigned to the State Bank is the promotion of 
banking development through the establishment of an effective 
machinery of branches spread over the whole country ; the number of 
branches to he opened within a period of five years or such extended 
period as the Central Government might fix, being 400. It will 

S rovide considerably larger remittance facilities and attempt to mobi- 
se available rural savings. Later, with an expanded organisation 
and with development in warehousing and marketing, the State Bank 
is expected to be a powerful agency for enlarging the supply of rural 
credit. The Reserve Bank will continue to provide assistance for the 
extension of rural credit through the apex co-operative banks, as at 
present 

The State Bank shall, if so required by the Reserve Bank,’act as 
agent of the Reserve Bunk at all places in India where it has a branch 
and where there is no branch of the Banking Department of the 
Reserve Bank. With the sanction of the Central Government, the 
State Bank may also enter into negotiations for acquiring the business, 
including the assets and liabilities of any banking institution. 
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LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF THE STATE BANK OF INDIA' 


(In Lakhs of Rupees ) 



Paid-up 

Capital 

Reserves 

Total 

Deposits 

Cash 
in hand 

Cosh in 
Banks 

Invest* 

m&nts 

{Govt. 

Securi* 

ties) 

1953 

.. 5,63 

6,35 

206,97 

3,69 

15,95 

80,95 

1954 

.. 5,63 

6,35 

231,13 

3,70 

32,67 

94,95 

1955 

.. 5,63 

6,35 

219,80 

3,42 

26,96 

104,96 

1956 

.. 9.63 

6.38 

235,47 

3,39 

24.39 

92,59 

1957 

.. 5,63 

6,63 

366,68 

10,24 

29,28 

170,18 



Other in¬ 
vestments 

Money at 
call dr short 
notice 

Loans & 
Advances 

Bills dis¬ 
counted & 
purchased 

Net profit 

ii 

1950 

.. 14,40 

— — 

94,44 

7,61 

1,25 

382 

1961 

.. 16,23 

— 

133,66 

8,81 

L30 

393 

1962 

.. 16,61 

— 

107,12 

6,05 

1*33 

410 

1963 

.. 13,19 

— 

92,03 

14,28 

1,27 

424 

1954 

.. 13,77 

— 

96,15 

6,17 

1,37 

456 

1955 

.. 12,02 

1,63 

89,01 

16,80 

1,36 

484 

1956 

.. 14,28 

1,07 

107,42 

32.74 

1,56 

538 

1957 

.. 13,25 

2,00 

154,61 

18,87 

1,87 

622 


{Statistical Tables relating to banks in India, 1957) 


Joint-stock Banks or Other Indian Scheduled Banks 

Other Indian scheduled banks are exclusive of the State Bank of 
India and major exchange banks. These other Indian Scheduled 
Banks are registered under the Indian Companies Act. • 

Known also as the Joint-Stock Banks, they are sub-divided into 
four classes, namely (a) those with a paid-up Capital and Reserves 
of Rs. 5 lakhs and over (6) those with a paid-up Capital and Reserves 
between one lakh and less than Rs. 5 lakhs, and two other divisions 
with less capital and reserves. 

Indian Scheduled Banks are mainly commercial banks. These 
Banks provide India's internal banking facilities. They receive 
deposits or mortgages, discount local bills, open cash credit ac¬ 
counts, advance loans against stock exchange securities, gTain or 
cloth, buy and sell shares and transact other banking business. They 
keep the valuables of their customers in safe custody and render 
other services to their customers. The agricultural business of these 
banks is small and is generally confined to big landholders and 
planters. 
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LIABILITIES & ASSETS OF OTHER INDIAN SCHEDULED 

BANKS 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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(Statistical Tables relating to banks m India, 1957) 


EXCHANGE BANKS 

The main business of the Exchange Banks is financing the 
foreign trade of India. The Exchange Banks are all incorporated 
outside India. Thej purchase bills in foreign currency, grant loans 
against shipping and other documents. They also play some little 
part m the financing of inland trade, mainly for the movement of 
goods for export or of goods imported. Bui now they are extending 
their operations in the intenor of the country and are receiving 
deposits also on saving and fixed accounts and are engaged in financ¬ 
ing the internal trade of India. Because the Banking Companies Act 
of 1949 lequires banks to maintain 76 per cent of the liabilities 
in the form of assets inside of India the exchange banks’ internal 
financial operations are likely to increase. 

The Exchange Banks furnish the immediate link with the out¬ 
side world of trade and commeice. Primarily the exchange banks 
specialise in the finance of foreign trade and their beginning dates 
back to the Oriental Banking Corporation in 1842. 

The Exchange Banks are- -National Bank of India, Lloyds Bank , 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Grindlays Bank, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking^, Corporation, Mercantile Bank of 
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India, Eastern Bank, National City Bank of New York , Bank of 
Tokyo , British Bank of Middle Ea*t. Netherlands Trading Society, 
American Express Co , Comptoir National D'Eseompte de Paris, 
Bank of China. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF FOREIGN SCHEDULED BANKS 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF TOTAL SCHEDULED BANKS 

(State Bank of India otbn Indian and Foreign 
S<h<ditl(d liank<>) 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Advances 

Bills dis¬ 
counted & 
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■w 

* 
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* 
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offices 

1963 

47,66 

• • 

447,50 

82,39 

6,85 

2,681 

1964 

51,72 

• • 

498,83 

87,69 

7,17 

2,766 

1966 

53,66 

11,66 

633,83 

131,29 

8,28 

2,858 

1966 

55,64 

14,36 

640,90 

179,41 

9,92 

2,966 

1957 

72,99 

51,50 

730,64 

163,47 

11,31 

3,273 


(Statistical Tables i elating to banks m India, 1957) 


(b) NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 

Non-scheduled banks include all banks which are incorporated 
companies but have less than Rs. 500,000 of paid-up capital and 
reserves. They are divided into four gioups— 

(1) A-2 Banks—paid-up Capital and le^erves of Its. 5 lakhs or 
more, but which for other reasons have been excluded from the 
scheduled "banks. 

(2) B Banks—paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. one lakh to 
Rs. 6 lakhs. 

(3) C Banks—paid-up Capital and reserves of Rs. 60,000 to 
Rs. one lakh each. 

(4) D. Banks—paid-up capital and reserves of less than 
Rs. 60,000. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF TOTAL NON-SCHEDULED 

BANKS 
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1953 

4,15 

41,90 

1,64 

62 

1,262 
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21,69 

4,99 

40,79 

1,65 

62 

1,199 

1955 

25,24 

5,61 

37,32 

2,09 

63 

1,142 

1966 

26,67 

6,28 

39,82 

2,72 

71 

1,101 
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13,77 

3,76 
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1,63 

48 

947 
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TOTAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF SCHEDULED AND 

NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 
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407.45 
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8,91 
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389,30 

62,90 

680,72 

182,13 

10,63 

4,065 
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416,99 

76,74 

763,80 

165,02 
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(C) CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

The Co-operative Banking organization owes its origin to the 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. This Act was further 
amended by the Act of 1912. Under Co-operative Societies Act, all 
classes of registered societies, whether in themselves primary units 
or federation of constituent societies, are spoken as ‘Societies.’ In 
actual practice, however, the primary units are in soirfle provinces 
known as banks and in others as societies. Co-operative Banks com¬ 
prise State and Cential co-operative banks, and registered non-agri- 
cultural (urban) Co-operative Credit Societies, with limited liability, 
each having minimum paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakh. 
They are sub-divided into two classes, namely ‘A’ bank or banks 
with capital and reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and above each, and *B’ 
banks or banks with capital and reserves ranging between Rs. one 
lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs each. 

The Co-operative Banking system consists of the Provincial 
Bank at apex, the affiliated Central Banks, and lastly the primary 
societies affiliated to the Central Banks. According to the rules 
framed under the Act, these banks cannot generally lend the non- 
members. 
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The functions of Co-operative Banks are as follows :— 

(1) Attracting deposits from money-lenders and professional 
classes. (2) Lending money to the nrimary co-operative societies. 
(8) Taking away the excess fund of a Co-operative Society and uti¬ 
lising it for making up the deficiency of others. (4) Supervising 
and guiding the actions of affiliated Societies. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF ALL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 
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(Statistical Abstract rclatwg to Banks xn Indict, 1957), 


INDIGENOUS BANKS 

A large part of India’s credit is absorbed by agriculture, small- 
scale manufacturing and retail trade. Few such borroweis are able 
to obtain ciedit from eithei scheduled or non-scbeduled banks and 
must turn to less strict sources of credit, such as indigenous bankers, 
money lenders, loan offices, mutual aid societies or co-operatives. 

The indigenous bankers are those who carry on banking business 
according to tiaditional Indian methods. They are known as Shroffs. 
Sahukeis , Nidfns, Chittiifars The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee define*? an indigenous banker or bank as an individual or 
private firm leceivmg deposits and dealing in hundis or lending 
moncv. Those who do not lecoive deposits are to be known as 
money lenders. Their business is generally a family concern. They 
supply their own capital. Some of them also accept deposits from 
the public Their mam function is to grant loans against the secu¬ 
rity of gold or ornaments, Government Securities, etc. They grant 
loans to villige money-lenders, banias and small artisans. They 
finance movement of agricultural crops from one part of the country 
.to another by drawing bundis or internal bills of exchange. They 
also discount hundies. Indigenous bankers are generally divided into 
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three categories—tl) Those who confine their business in banking i 
proper, (2) those who are principally traders or merchants but employ 
surplus funds in banking business und (3; those who are both bankers «• 
and traders and cannot be - easily classified as principally bankers 
or principally traders. The indigenous bankers are found to render 
valuable services in connection with financing of internal trade and 
middle-sized and small industries and inland remittance works. 

LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928 and Banking 
Enquiry Committee in 1930 recommended that Land Mortgage Banks 
based on co-operative principles are desirable in many parts of India. 
The principal objects of these banks should be the redemption of 
lands and houses of agriculturists and liquidation of old debts. 
Other objects are improvements of land and of methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and the building of houses of agriculturists and purchase of land' 
in special cases. 

Land Mortgage Banks have been started under the auspices of 
the co-operative movement in the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and Assam, but the beginning is very small. 

IMPORTANT BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 

Banking Companies Act—The Act was passed on Feb. 17,y 
1949 and applied to all banking companies except co-operative banks. 
Banking has been defined as “the accepting for the purpose of lend¬ 
ing or investment, of deposits of money from the public, repayable 
on demand or otherwise, and withdrawable by cheque, draft, order or 
otherwise." , 

Under the Banking Companies Act, 1949, the business which a 
banking company may transact has been defined and minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves varying with the geographical coverage of a 
banking company, have been prescribed. The minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves required of a banking company having only one 
office outside the city of Bombay or Calcutta, have been fixed at 
Rs. 50.000. A banking company is required to use as part of its name 
the word ‘bank/ ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ and a non-banking company is 
prohibited from using any of these words in its name. 

New and existing banks must have lincences from the Reserve 
Bank to operate. Such licences need not be granted, if the b$nk is 
incorporated in a country which discriminates against banks in India 
or for certain other reasons. The banks are required to submit 
monthly, quarterly and annual reports and an annual audited balance- 
of-payments statement. 

Scheduled Banks continue to be required to keep minimum re¬ 
serves with the Reserve Bank of India and to submit weekly returns 
under Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. All banks other than sche¬ 
duled banks are now required to maintain in cash with them or with 
the Reserve Bank, 2 p.c. and 5 p.c. of their time and demand liabili¬ 
ties respectively and to submit monthly returns giving details of 

14 
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cash held and time and demand liabilities as on each Friday of the 
month. 

All banking companies are required, two years after commence¬ 
ment of this Act, to maintain at least 20 p.c. of their demand and 
time liabilities in India in cash, gold or unencumbered approved 
securities, valued at a price not exceeding the current market price. 

The Act prohibits inter-locking directorates among banking 
companies and the employment of managing agents, as well as grant¬ 
ing of unsecured loans or advances to any of the directors or to 
firms in which directors are interested. Monthly returns are to be 
submitted to the Reserve Bank relating to unsecured loans to compa¬ 
nies in which the directors are interested. 

Reserve Bank has now the power, on a permanent statutory basis, 
to control the entire joint-stock banking system in the Indian Union. 
It may give direct ion to banking companies in regard to their lend¬ 
ing policies. It may caution or prohibit banking companies generally 
or any banking company in particular against entering into any par¬ 
ticular transaction or class of transaction. It may call for peri¬ 
odical as well as ad hoe returns, and in the public interest may also 
publish such information in any consolidated form, if it deems fit. It 
may inspect any bank either on its own initiative or on being direc¬ 
ted 1 to ao so by the Government. Reserve Bank’s prior permission 
is required for opening of new branch offices and the transfer of 
existing ones. This Act of 1949 was further amended by the Bank¬ 
ing Companies (Amendment) Act , 1950 which was passed on the 
lDfch March, 1950. The main features of the Act are as follows— 
(1) It empowers the Reserve Bank to control the opening of branches 
by Banks in India as well as outside India, (2) scope of the term 
“Assets in India” is enlarged to include export bills drawn in and 
import bills drawn on, and payable in India in currencies approved by 
the Reserve Bank of India as well as securities so approved. (3) 
The Act contains provisions to facilitate amalgamation of banking 
companies. (4) The Act provides foi automatic transfer of all 
assets and liabilities of the amalgamated banking companies to the 
transferee company. A compromise or arrangement between a 
banking company and its creditors is effective only if certified by 
the Reserve Bank. 

By Reserve Bank of India ( Amendment) Act of 1951, the power 
of the Reserve Bank was further widened, such as, Reserve Bank 
may exempt any bank from the provision of maintaining statutory 
balances with it or submitting returns under Sec. 42 for such period 
and to such extent as it may think fit; the Bank’s power to obtain 
returns similar to those from scheduled banks is extended to all 
State Co-operative Banks ; Bank is authorised to act as an agent for 
any foreign Government or person approved by the Government; 
Bank is authorised to undertake the monetary and debt management 
functions of Part B States by agreement with such States. 

Another Act known as Barucing and Insurance Companies Tri¬ 
bunal Act was passed in Dec., 1949. It prohibits State Governments 
from referring disputes between the employees and banking or insu¬ 
rance companies, having branches in more than one State, to any 
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officer or authority subordinate to themselves, for adjudication, In¬ 
quiry or settlement. Such disputes fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Tribunal established for the purpose by the Central 
Government. 

ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY COMMITTEE’S RE¬ 
PORT -An important development m the field of banking was the pub¬ 
lication in 1954 of the General Report of the Committee of Direction 
of All India Rural Credit Survey appointed by the Rcseive Bank of 
India m August, 1951 The Committee looks up to the Co-operative 
Movement as a potent force in the countiy’s economic development; 
and the integrated scheme of rural credit envisaged by it is based on 
State parlneish’p at different levels, full co operation between credit 
and other activities, and administration through adequately trained 
peisonnel. Th° ( ommittee has recommended a major re-organisa¬ 
tion of co operative credit and agneultuial marketing and the estab¬ 
lishment of a State associated” sector of commeicial banking for the 
benefit t f the ruial areas, more particul »ily the small cultivator and 
thi hat die i iftsman Among other things, it has proposed, for 
the puipo c, the cieition of the five National Funds, two of which 
are to be instituted under the Reserve Bank of India, formation of 
National Co operative Development and Waiehousmg Board, the 
establishment of a State Bank and the training of peisonnel for carry¬ 
ing out the progiammes of rural development. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURA1 CREDIT TUNDS—One of the 
important recommendation® of the Rural Credit Committee lelates 
to the cieation of two National Funds under the Reserve Bank of 
India for the 'rderly financing of the piopo®cd reoigamsation of 
tl r co operative movement The Reserve Bank of India (Amend¬ 
ment) Act passed by Psilument in Apnl, 1955 author i cd the Reserve 
Bank to ®et up these two funds, viz , National Agricultural Credit 
C Long term Operations) And with an initial sum of Rs 10 crores 
and National Agneultuial Cruht ( Stabilisation) Fund The Reserve 
Bank constituted the National Agneultuial Credit {Long-term 
Opnalwm) Fund, on Febiuaiv 8 1956 Tie Long Turn Operations 
Fund has been established for making (?) hnglnni loans and 
advances, to State Covci iments foi a maximum pc nod of 20 years 
to enable them to subscribe directly or indirectly to the share capital 
of cooperative ciedit institutions (n) mtdmni turn loans (between 
15 mouths and 5 years) to ®tatc co opeiative banks for agneultuial 
purpose® (m) lovg Urm loans and advances to centi il land mortgage 
banks upto a maximum penod of 20 years, (it;) puichases of deben¬ 
tures of central lmd inoitg. c bin! s by the Re eive B ink of India. 
The Stabilisation I and is to be applied exclusively foi making 
medium tcim loans and advances to *-tate co-opei itive banks to 
enable them to conveit their short term ciedit into medium-term 
credit 

TRAINING IN BANKING—(1) Banker/ Training College was 
opened at Bombay on the 14th September, 3954 by the Reserve Bank 
of India for imparting training in practical banking to supervisory 
staff of commeicial banks. Students will be trained in all aspects of 
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banking and a dummy bank would be opened in the institution to 
give more practical work to them. 

(2) Co-operative Training Centre has been opened in Poona for 
training workers of the co-operative banks in India. 

(3) Baroda University has opened training course in banking 
at Baroda. The course is meant for graduates in banking who 
wish to take banking as a profession. 

CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT & WAREHOUSING BOARD 
—Agricultural Produce (Development and warehousing) Corpora t- 
tion8 Act , 1956 was passed in June, 1956 and the National Co-operative 
Development and Warehousing Board was set up on September 1, 
3956. The functions of the Board constituted under the Act are to 
plan and promote, among other things, programmes for marketing, 
storage and warehousing of agricultural produce through a co-opera¬ 
tive society or a Warehousing Corporation. The Central Government is 
to provide to the Board a non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 crores and a re¬ 
curring grant of or Rs. 5 crores each year during five years from the 
commencement of the Act. The Board is required to maintain two 
funds, viz. r the National Co-operative Development Fund and (2) 
National Warehousing Develojyfncnt Fund . The former fund is to be 
used for advancing loans and granting subsidies to State Governments 
to subscribe to the share-capital of co-operative societies or for other¬ 
wise financing co-operative societies. The latter fund is to be used for 
(1) subscribing to the share-capital of the Central Warehousing 
Corporations, (2) advancing loans to State Governments for the 
purpose of enabling them to subscribe to the share-capital of State 
Warehousing Corporations and (3) for advancing loans and granting 
subsidies to a Warehousing Corporation or to a State Government 
for the purpose of promoting the warehousing and storage of agri¬ 
cultural produce. In accordance with a provision of the Agricultural 
Produce & Development and Warehousing Corporations Act, 1956, 
the Central Warehousing Corporation was established on March 2, 
1957 with a share-capital of Rs. 10 crores. The authorised capital is 
Rs. 20 crores. 


INDIAN JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 1957 


Number of 


I. Indian Banks 1953 

(i) Scheduled (AI) .. 73 

(ii) Non-Scheduled— 

A2 67 

• B .. 196 

C ..114 

D ..54 


604 


Banks 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

72 

72 

72 

74 

65 

64 

58 

• 55 

191 

190 

170 

163 

116 

105 

93 

76 

37 

25 

12 

4 

481 

456 

405 

372 


Total of (i) & (ii) 
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tin) Co-operative 

A 

• 

104 

124 

140 

146 

182 

B 

• • 

373 

418 

432 

432 

470 

Total of (iv) 

• • 

477 

642 

572 

578 

652 

Total (j), (ft) & 

(in) 

981 

1,023 

1,028 

983 

1,024 

Total (j) (ft) & 

(m) 

981 

1,023 

1,028 

983 

1,024 

II. Foi eign Banks— 

(l) Scheduled 

■ 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

(u) Non-Scheduled 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

Total I & II 


998 

1040 

1,046 

1,000 

1,041 

(Statistical Tables relating to 

Bart A & 

m India, 

1957 ) 


posr OFFICE SAVINGS BANK TRANSACTIONS 







Average 


No of 

Deposits 

With¬ 

Balances 

balance 


depositors 

including 

drawals 

(in lakhs 

per 


(000) 

mti rtst 

(in lakhs 

of Rs.) 

depositor 



(m lakhs ) 

of Rs.) 


(m Rs.) 



of Rs.) 




1952 

.. 4,446 

121,33 

108,55 

199,81 

449*4 

1953 

.. 4,830 

124,49 

106,74 

217,68 

450-7 

1954 

. 5,070 

141,18 

126,91 

231,95 

457-5 

1955 

5,384 

147,17 

122,63 

2 50,49 

476 4 

1956 

5,988 

171 64 

134 63 

293 50 

490-1 

1957 

(>,385 

191,98 

105,32 

322,08 

604-4 


(Statistical Tables i dating to 

Banks m India, 1357 ) 

NUMBER OF CHEQUES & AMOUNTS 

CLEARED, 

1957 


No. of 

Amount 


No of 

Amount 


cht qiu s 

(lakhs) 


cheques 

(lakhs) 

Calcutta 

85,11,656 

3,094,19 

New Delhi 

17,14 668 , 

, 323,01 

Bombay 

1,60,12,018 

3,416,90 

Bangalore 

10,88 000 

133,81 

Madias 

42,80,150 

514,24 

Nagpur 

3,89,647 

69,20 

Kanpui 

9,38,058 

182,55 

Othei s 

90,52,806 

1,169,83 




Total 4,09,87,003 

8,893,23 


STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN JOINT-STOCK 

BANKS, 1957 


Andhra 

Assam 


Paid-up 

No. of Capital Reserves No. of 
Banka (Rs. 000) (Rs. 000) oficcs 

.. 7 1,13,58 44,59 270 

.. 2 8,03 3,38 32 
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State-Wise Distribution Of Indian Joint-Stock 


Bihar 

Bombay 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Piadesh 
West Bengal 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Andaman & Nicobai 
Islands 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 
Manipur 
Pondic heiry 
Tripui a 


►an 

ks, 1957— 

-(CowcZd.) 

• • 

7 

57,63 

• • 

32 

10,64,25 

• • 

113 

3,30,64 

• • 

5 

1,39,29 

• • 

99 

2,93,92 

• • 

3b 

2,16,09 

• • 

2 

27 

• • 

8 

42,29 

• • 

5 

1,79,23 

• • 

19 

1,73,00 

• • 

23 

12,89,0 5 

• • 

1 

7,86 

« 

1 


• 

12 

2,12,34,36 

• • 

1 

14,08 

• 

• 

1 

19,85 


372 

40,83,30 


36,35 

147 

10,46,81 

725 

1,33,10 

587 

63,80 

170 

2,40,12 

650 

2,11,44 

373 

4,90 

29 

1,17,48 

285 

1,01,69 

124 

49,16 

417 

10,51,47 

195 

2,10 

25 


1 

2,14,89 

104 

— 

9 

1,35 

1 

—— 

5 

34 

4 

33,22,97 

4,153 


LEADING INDIAN JOINT-STOCK BANKS 

(Clas«* A1 Scheduled Bank** In thousands of Rupee*) 



Allahabad Bank 

1956 

45 50 


1957 

45 50 

Bank of B n oda 

1956 

1 00 00 


1957 

1 00 00 

Bank of Indii 

19.6 

9 00 00 


19V7 

1 00 00 

Central Bank of India 

195b 

3 10 54 


1957 

3 14 64 

Punjab National Bank 

1956 

87 50 


1957 

1 26 00 

State Bank of India 

1956 

5f2 50 


1957 

5 62 50 

United Bark of India 

1956 

2 66,56 


1957 

2 6b 56 

United Commercial Bank 

1956 

2 00 00 


1967 

2,00,00 





• 

* 




© 



0“ 

k 

O' 

03 

•5 * 

8 f I 
*2 * 5 

c » 

© 

2 * 

TJ 

8 


£ Q 

o «• 

C3 o ® 

O <v 

6i C 

3 

1 08 00 

33 82 89 

13 47 

41 46 12 

18 

1 08 00 

87 94 58 

13 61 

47 30 76 

18 

1 28 00 

45 13 84 

12 76 

63 08 59 

14 

1 28 00 

62 82 81 

12 11 

64 82 58 

14 

3 02 00 

66 05 64 

48 55 

96 41.99 

16 

3 10 00 

78 81 30 

46 02 

98 47 62 

16 

4 02 77 

1 3f 23 76 

43 39 

1,80 69 76 

14 

4 03 61 

1 52 00 19 

43 60 

1,91,90 66 

14 

1 2i 00 

1 06 56 75 

13 20 

1,41,03,20 

16 

1 10 00 

1 23 62 39 

17 02 

1.51.98,42 

20 

6 37 50 

2 15 48 77 

41 91 

2,80 28,84 

16 

6 62 60 

3,66 67 96 

56 99 

4,06,12.01 

16 

76 25 

88,82.18 

9,78 

46,18,00 

S 

78 58 

88,27,17 

9,77 

48,60,68 

8 

1 15,00 

49,96,89 

14,29 

01,61,42 

7 

1 84,00 

59,12,63 

16,49 

00,22,61 






PUBLIC FINANCE 


INDIAN’S PUBLIC FINANCE—Under the Constitution of India, 
the power to raise funds has been divided between the Centre and the 
States. According: to the provisions of the Constitution of India, 
the accounts of the Union Government are kept in two separate parts, 
namely, the Consol (dated Fund and the Public Acoovnt. All revenues 
received, loans raised, and money received in repayment of loans 
by the Union Government form the Consolidated Fund of India. No 
money can be withdrawn from the Fund without the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. All other receipts and disbursements, such 
as deposits, service funds, remittances, etc., go to the Public Account 
which is not subject to the vote of the Parliament. To meet 
unforeseen expenses, a Contingency Fund has also been established. 
This fund provides an imprest which can be drawn upon, pending 
authorisation of the expenditure by Parliament. Similarly, there are 
Consolidated Fund , Public Account and Contingency Fund for each 
State. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India by the President to keep watch on the 
finances and accounts of the Union and the States. It is his respon¬ 
sibility to see that the expenses voted by Parliament or the legisla¬ 
ture of a State and laid down in the Appropriation Act are not ex¬ 
ceeded and varied. The Constitution also enjoins that an account 
of the expenditure of each government should be approved by its 
legislature. 

Towards the beginning of the financial year in April, the esti- 
, mates of receipts and expenditure are presented to Parliament by the 
Central Government and before the legislatures by the State Govern^ 
ments and no expenditure can be incurred without a specific grant 
being made for that purpose. Certain routine items of expenditure, 
which cannot await legislative sanction, are, however, non-votable. 
These items are chargeable to the Consolidated Fund of India or 
those of the State Governments concerned. 

The railways have their own funds and accounts and their 
budget is presented separately. The appropriations and disburse¬ 
ments under the railway budgets are, however, subject to the same 
forms of parliamentary and audit control as the other appropria¬ 
tions and disbursements. 

ALLOCATION OF REVENUE—The main source of the Central 
revenues are customs duties, excise duties, the Corporation and in¬ 
come taxes, estate and succession duty on non-agricultural assets and 
property and the earnings of the mints and wealth tax and expendi¬ 
ture tax. Besides, the railway and posts and telegraphs contribute 
to the general revenue of the Centre. As much as 85 per cent of the 
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total central revenue is derived from the customs and Union excise 
duties and the Corporation and income taxes. 

The main heads of revenue in the States are (1) taxes and duties 
levied by the State Governments ; (2) civil administration and civil 
works ; (3) Stare undertakings ; (4) taxes shared with the Centre and 
(5) grants received from the Centre. Land revenue, motor 
vehicles tax, entertainment tax, electiicity duty, agricultural income- 
tax and other taxes and duties account for nearly one half of the 
total revenue receipts of the States. More than half of the 
Income tax levied by the Cential Government accruo to the States. 
Taxes on agncultural income constitute an exclusively state subject. 
Other State source* include exeme duties on liquors, opium and 
other narcotics, sale* tax, taxes on consumption or sale of electri¬ 
city, taxes on goods and passengers earned by road or on inland water¬ 
ways, taxes on certain vehicles including tram cars, taxes on animals 
and boats, tolls, taxes on professions, tiados callings and employ¬ 
ment, capitation taxes, stamp duties and taxes on luxuries and 
amusements. 

FINANCE COMMISSION—Art. 280 lays down that the Presi¬ 
dent shall, within two years from the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion and thereafter, at the expnation of every fifth year or at such 
earlier time as the President considers necessary, constitute & 
Finance Commission. It shall be the duty of the Commission to 
make recommendations as to (a) the distribution between the Union 
and the States of the net proceeds of taxes which are to be 
or may be divided between them and the allocation between the 
States of the respective shares of such proceeds ; (6) the principles 
which should govern the grants-in-aid of the revenues of the States 
out of the Consolidated Fund of India and (c) the continuance or 
modification of the terms of any agreement entered into by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India with the govt, of any Pait B States ; (d) any other 
matter referred to the Commission by the President in the interest of 
sound finance. , 

Second Finance Commission was appointed under Article 280 (1) 
of the Constitution in June, 1956. This is the second Finance 
Commission which submitted their report in September 1957. The 
Commission made recommendations regarding the distribution of divi¬ 
sible Central taxes, the principles which should govern the grants-in-aid 
from the Centre to the States and the continuance or modification of 
•the terms of agieements entered into by the Central Government and 
the States. The recommendations of the Commission provide for a 
devolution of about Rs. 140 crores per year (not including the proceeds 
of the tax on railway fares amounting to Rs. 15 crores in a full year) 
.as against an average sum of Rs. 93 crores received by the States 
under the first Finance Commission's recommendations. 

The table below summarises what each State may expect to 
receive under the recommendations taken together in each five years 
beginning on April 1, 1957. The figures shown against shares of 
taxes are only estimates and indicate the order of the sums to be 
received; the actuals will vary from year to year. 
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STATES’ SHARE OF TAXES AND CENTRAL GRANTS 

(Rs. in Crores) 




•i V 

» £ 


• 


Shone of 
taxes 

*■* «- 
«- S—I 

S ** 

Giants m 
der Subs 
tanUue po 
tion of 
Article 
275(1) 

Total 

5 ,£ 

£ 

Andhra Fiade^h 

.. 8.50 

■ ■ ■ 

4.00 

12.50 

1.31 

Assam 

2.75 

0.45 

4.05 

7.25 

0.40 

Bihar 

. 10.00 

0 13 

3 80 

14.23 

1.39 

Bombay 

. 14 75 

— 

— 

14.75 

2.41 

Keiala 

.. 3.75 

— 

1.75 

5.50 

0.27 

Madhva Piad^sh 

. 7 00 

— 

3.00 

10.00 

1.23 

Madias 

8 25 

— 

— 

8 25 

0.96 

Mysoie 

.. 5 50 

— — 

6 00 

11.50 

0.66 

Ol is°a 

.. 4 00 

0.09 

,3.35 

7.44 

0.26 

Punjab 

.. 4.25 

— 

2.25 

6 50 

1.20 

Rajasthan 

. 4.25 

— 

2.50 

C75 

1.00 

Uttai Pradesh 

.. 16 25 

.i 

—— 

16.25 

2.78 

West Bengal 

9 50 

0 91 

.3 85 

14.26 

0.94 

Jammu Ac Kashmir 

. 1.25 

— 

,3.00 

4.25 

— 


100 00 

1.88* 

37.55 

139.43 

14.81 


TREND OF PLBIJC’ FINANC E—The Government finances were 
subject to sc\cie stiam duimg the yeai 1957-58 owing to a marked in¬ 
crease in expendituie on the one hand and a •-hoit fall m lesources 
on the other. As a lesult, the magnitude of budgetary deficit at 
about Rs. 500 crores was twice as laige as in 1956-57. As regards 
State governments, theie was an aggiegate deficit of Rs. 20 crores 
as compared to Rs. 86 crores m the pievious year (1956-57). Thus, 
for the centre and the States together the budgetary deficit totalled 
Rs. 503 ciores as compared to Rs. 253 cioies in 1956-57. 

The use in expenditure was mainly due to higher Plan outlay, 
which during 1967-58 was estimated at Rs. 861 crotcs as compared to 
Rs. 635 croies m 1956-57. Non-developmental expenditure too— 
defence in particular, recoided a marked use. A substantial *-um 
was raised by the Cential Government through additional taxalion 
measures. The conti lbution of the States, however, fell short of 
expectations, though they received substantial sums from the Central 
Government in terms of the recommendations of the second Finance 
Commission. On the other hand, the resources raised through market 
loans and small savings recorded a substantial decline, from Rs. 200 
crores in 1956-57 to Rs. 127 crores m 1957-58. 


•This is an aveiage for five veais of payments which will actui llv bt rude to 
the States in the three >ears ending March 31, 1360. Grants-in-aid under Artul* 
273 cease on the expiry of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution 
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For 1958 59, Plan outlay is estimated at Rs. 960 ciores. The 
budgetary deficit is estimated at Rs. 215 croies, which is much smaller 
than m 1957-58. The credit has been taken for substantial increase 
in external assistance and receipts from loans and small savings. 
The former is estimated to use from Rs. 100 crore in 1957-58 to 
Rs 300 crores m 1958-59, while loans and small savings are estimated 
to bring m net receipts of Rs. 217 crores as compared to Rs 127 crores 
m 1957-58. 

However, m \itw of the strain on lesources, both external and 
domestic imposed by the Plan, the National Development Council in 
May 1958 decided that the ceiling of total outlay, m financial terms, 
should remain unchanged at Rs 4,800 ciores but the Council decided 
to split the Plan outlay into two parts Part (A> of the Plan involving 
an outlay of Rs 4 500 croies “would icpie«ent the level of outlay 
upto which, on the present asst sment of resources, commitments 
might be entcied into ” The remaining schemes are to be included in 
Part (B) of the Plan, which will be undutal on to the extent resources 
become available The ic\ised pictuie of the Plan is as follows— 


REVISED SECOND n\E YEAR PL\N 

lores of Ruptcs) 

J k lv t u 1 f r 1st 
year* of the Plan 


* 

o 

Z' 

lO 

o 

C3 Oi 

e* n 

a ~ 

® — 

:« 


t 

m 

t 

in 

c* 

^■4 

oc 
a 
o 
•—< 

a ^ 

s "1 

e enn 

i Part 
of Pla 

8 K 

2 ® 

® ■£ 





En 

o - 

fri 

Plan Outlay 

I Domes tic Budgetary Renounce 

0 5 

SCI 

960 

245b 

4600 

4800 

(a) B dance from CVntial revenue 

i°q 

150 

150 

439 

899 

1200 

(6) Knilwijb contribution 

14 

45 

50 

129 

250 

150 

(c) I inns an 1 rmall Sivinys 

(d> Unfundel dell nd nil Capital 

200 

327 

217 

541 

1044 

1200 

lie tipis 

14 

—2 > 

28 

—11 

T9 

2a0 

Total (a-f-h'fr 

3 J 

207 

445 

1101 

2262 

2800 

11 Ltttmal Assistant*! 

18 

100 

J00 

438 

1038 

800 

1H Deficit Financing 

218 

464 

216 

917 

1200 

1200 

IV Total J f 11 l III) 

635 

861 

960 

2456 

4500 

4800 


UNION GOVERNMENT BUDGET 

REVENUE ACCOUNT—The revenue and expenditure accounts 
of the Cential Government are given below to give an idea as to their 
trends 
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1953-64 1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Revenue 

394.3 

{Crores of Rupees) 

434.8 480.2 

563.2 

Revised 

671.7 

Budget 

685.0* 

Expenditure 

385.8 

401.2 

440.7 

473.8 

666.6 

712.0 

Surplus ( + ) 
Deficit (—) 

or 

+8.5 

+33.6 

+40.5 

+89.4 

+ 5.1 

-27.0 

1957-58 

Revised Budget—The 

revised 

estimates for 

1957-58 


disclose a surplus of only Rs. 5 crores as compared to the budgeted 
surplus of Rs. 36 ciores. The increase in expenditure was mainly 
the result of an increase under defence (Rs. 12 crores) and grants to 
States m terms of Finance Commission’s recommendations (Rs. 22 
crores). 

1958-59 (Budget Estimates)—The budget estimates for 1958-59 
place revenue (at existing level of taxation) at Rs. 679 crores as 
compared to the revised estimate of Rs. 672 crores for 1957-58 and 
expenditure at Rs. 712 ciores as compared to Rs. 667 crores in 1957-58, 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 33 crores. The tax proposals for the year 
1958-59 are relatively minor in character ; they are expected to yield 
in thp aggregate an additional revenue of Rs. 633 crores of which 
R**. 5.83 crores would accrue to the centre. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT—As against deficits of Rs. 74 crores and 
Rs. 6 crores m 1956-57 and 1957-58 (R.E.) respectively, the capital 
account for 1958-59 shows a surplus of Rs. 34 croies. This is, how¬ 
ever, purely accounting result and if net receipt-, under Treasury 
bills are excluded, all the three years would show deficits amounting 
to Rs. 314 crore* in 1956-57, Rs. 386 crores in 1957-58 and Rs. 171 
croies in 1958-59. These deficits are largely duo to the stepping up 
of tapital outlay, which has increased from Rs. 263 crores in 1966-57 
to Rs. 383 crores in 1957-58 and Rs. 410 crores in 1968-59. The 
increase in capital outlay in 1958-59 is mainly under industrial 
development. Capital receipts for 1958-59 are placed at Rs. 601 crores 
as compared to Rs. 453 crores in 1957-58 (R.E.). 

BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT QF INDIA 

(Crores of Rupcffi) 





1957-58 


1958-59 

I. REVENUE ACCOUNT 


1956-57 

Bud art 

Ret mrd 

Budget 

A. 1. Revenue 

a , 

o71.7h 

6*4 CG 

684 hi 

700.0J 

2 Tax i evenue 


493.76 

563.83 

657.60 

572 84 

3 (S) an r.c. of (l ) 

• • 

86 4 

82 4 

81.6 

81.8 

A. Non-tax levenuo 

• 

77.98 

120 f 1 

126.81 

127.68 

B. 1. Expenditure 

• e 

482.34 

648 92 

679.36 

727.04 

2. Defence (net) 

• 

192.15 

252.71 

266.05 

278.14 

3. (t) an p r. of ( l) 


39 08 

38 09 

39 02 

38 03 

A Civil Expenditure 


290 19 

396.21 

413 31 

448.90 


“Including the effect of budget proposals. Reliefs announced 
subsequently are not taken into account. 
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C Surplus ( h) or (Deficit (—) 

f 89 40 

+16 74 

+5 05 

—27 02 

II CAPITAI ACC OUNT 

A Receipts 

171 61 

476 46 

309 76 

580 40 

1 Permanent debt (Net) 

8 78 

171 99 

14196 

401 26 

2 Other debt (Net) 

trs 

404 46 

167 80 

177 14 

B Disbursements 

4*7 64 

796 22 

695 94 

761 69 

1 Capital outlay < utside the 

Revenue Account (ntt) 

2”4 Cl 

650 57 

461 81 

491 15 

2 Redemption tf 1 c manent 

Debt (net) 


_ 

— 

— 

i loans & Advui c in t) 

21 i 1 

244 f r > 

234 11 

260 24 

C Surplus (+) or Deficit ( ) 

114 01 

— tl 1 " 

18b IS 

-171 19 

III Miscellaneous (net) 

-f (9 88 

— 1 0 ° 

+0 64 

— 1 13 

IV Over-all Surplu ( ) or 

Deficit ( ) (K| IK | III) 

1S4 7-> 

it oc 

—'"SO 49 

• 

199 14 

V financed bv 

A Trctuiv Ji 11 (net) (inert i e) 

—-40 4a 

2 ” 00 

80 00 

—206 00 

) Ca h lbil nee (decleast <r 

inciei o | ) 

| r "0 

) 0 ( 

0 49 

|-5 66 

(i> OitniiK Raluncc 

4 06 

r 0 11 

fl 04 

50 5ri 

(li) Cl in^ K 1 in «. 

r l 04 

41 Oa 

60 55 

56 21 


(Report on ( tmentj &, Finance, 195? 58). 


REVENUE A EXPENDITURE Or THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(C j on s cf Rupa s) 


• 


1957 58 

195b 59 

RP VI NL E 

1 ) r 6 57 

/ udqtt 

Rented 

Budq< t 

1 Taxes on Income & Expenditure 

144 17 

140 42 

1°2 97 

141 03 

2 Taxes on ( ommodifies & Services 

3 laxts on Property and Capital 

34” 18 

407 n 4 

412 09 

410 15 

Transactions 

2 41 

15 67 

12 54 

19 16 

4 Total tax revenue (1 I - • t) 

t it 7f 

f 63 8 i 

5^7 fO 

57- 14 

r Administrative Receipts 

6 Net Contributions of Public 

1C 90 

46 14 

59 56 

47 10 

undertakings 

°1 81 

12 

17 41 

36 42 

7 Other Rtvenut 

0 ”t 

- 6 

17 09 

29 16 

S 1 tal Revenue ((4+ |( (-7) 

EXPFNDITI RI 

06 t " 

67 *.6 

r*i 66 

C8*> 02 

Total Expenditure 

473 8 

616 11 

660 61 

712 04 

Su plu (H 1 r Def cit ( ) 

| 89 40 

+ to ”4 

4 5 05 

-27 02 


(Hepoit on ( nrrenev & Finance, 1957-58) 


( IPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

( Ctotc8 of Rupees) 

1057 08 1958 6 i 

RECTlPTb 191 C o7 Budget Revised Budget 

Total Receipts (Excluding Treasury Bills) 302 75 566 87 488 00 679 36 
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DISBURSEMENTS (Capital 

Outlay) 




Non-developmental 

41.62 

179.77 

110.73 

97.78 

Developmental 

.. 232.89 

370.80 

351.10 

393.60 

Total Capital Outlay 

.. 274.61 

560.57 

461.83 

491.35 


(Report on Currency & Finance f 1957-58). 


PUBLIC DEBT 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEBTS 


Central—The interest-bearing obligations of the Government 
of India continued to rise from Rs. 3,070 crores at the end of 
1956-57 to Rs. 4,210 crores at the end of 1957-58 and aie expected to 
show a rise of Rs. 704 crores to Rs. 4,920 crores by the end of 1958-59. 
The internal obligations aggregated to Rs. 3,514 crores at the end of 
1956-57 and Rs. 4,005 croies at the end of 1957-58 and are estimated 
to increase to Rs. 4,431 crores at the end of March 1959. 

The Union Government floated m August 1957 two new cash- 
cum-convcrsion loans for a total sum of Rs. 100 crores, namely 
(1)3 3/4 p.c. National Plan Bonds 19C7 (4tli series) at an issue price 
of Rs. 99. 50 p.c. (yielding to redemption 3.81 per cent and (2) 4 p.c. 
Loan 1972 issued at par. The total subscription to the new loans 
including conversions, amounted to Rs. 106 of which Rs. 57 crores 
was for 3 3/4 p.c. National Plan Bonds 1967 and Rs. 49 crores for the 
4 p.c. loan 1972. In November 1957, Government made a further issue 
of 31 per cent Bonds 1962 for Rs. 30 crores which was sold on tap to 
Institutional investors. Net borrowings of the Union Government 
during 1957-58 taking into account cash repayments, would amount 
to Rs 66 crores as compared to Rs. 77 crores in 1956-57. 

For 1958-59, the budget provision for gross market borrowing 
is Rs. 145 crores. In May 1958, the Central Government floated three 
loans for a total sum of Rs. 135 crores. The total subscriptions 
amounted to Rs. 141.9 crores, of which conversions amounted to 
Rs. 9.5 crores. 

Interest-yielding assets of the Government of India ^mounted to 
Rs. 3,396 crores at the end of Maich 1958, representing an increa"e of 
Rs. 489 crores over the year and constituted four-fifths of the total 
interest-bearmg obligations. During 1958-59, the interest-yielding 
assets are estimated to show a further sharp rise of Rs. 591 crores to 
Rs. 3,987 ciores. 

Composition of Debt—At the end of March 1958, the total rupee 
debt amounted to Rs. 4,112 crores as against Rs. 3,508 crores at the 
end of 1956 57. The external debt accounted for an increase of Rs. 50 
crores to Rs. 211 crores. During 1957-58, outstanding Treasury bills 
rose by Rs. 459 crores to Rs. 1,295 croies as against an increase of 
Rs. 241 crores in 1956-57. 

Small Sa\ings—Net collections from small savings are placed at 
Rs. 60 ciores in the revised estimates of 1957-68 as compared to 
Rs. 59 crores in 1956-57 (actuals). Later data, which are also provi- 
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sional, place net receipts at Rs. 69 crores in 1967-58 as compared to 
Rs. 62 crores in 1956-57. The net receipts m the first two years of 
the Second Plan were below the annual collections estimated in the 
Plan. The shoitfall in net collections was largely on account of a 
decline in Post Office Savings Bunk deposits. 

Government Balances and Ways and means Advances—During 
1957-58, cash balances of the Central Government with the Reserve 
Bank of India and at Government Treasuries showed a net decline of 
Rs. 7 crores to lis. 47 crores as against an mcicase of Rs. 59 crores 
in 1950-57. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA THREE MONTHS TREASURY BILLS 


<Annual A, Monthly) 
{In Lakhs of Rvpees) 


Year 

Amount 

lendeicd 

Amount 

sold 

A' crags 

Id p.C. 

pi r annum 

Amount 
sold u, 
favour 

Of t^l 

/ft n 

Amounr 
outstanding 
at the et * 
of the 
period 

1952-53 

65,60 

42,00 

2.22 

1 ank 
12,3.3,09 

3,15,29 

1953-54 

91,38 

56,50 

2.45 

13,09,06 

3,34,95 

1954-55 

37,97 

23,50 

2.53 

15,23,81 

4,71,87 

1955-56 

86,25 

55,50 

2.52 

19,94,09 

5,95,25 

1956-57 

1,03* 

1,00* 

2.35* 

27,37,58 

8,36,70 

1957-58 

— 

— 

- - 

42,36,65 

12,95,12 


INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST- 
YIELDING ASSETS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1953-54 1954-55 1955-50 195G-57 1957-58 

( Revised) ( Budget) 

In India . 28,99,98 91,70,82 35,14,10 40,04,66 44,31,39 

In England .. 27,26 2*1,20 22,25 22,32 21,44 

Dollai Loans . 1,11,91 1,17,57 1,32,95 1,59,85 3,61.68 

U.S.S.R. Loan - - G,83 15,30 45,98 

Loans fiom Geimany — — — 1^,00 44,00 

Loan** from foicign 

sources .. — — — — 15,13 

I TOTAL INTEREST 

REARING OBLI¬ 
GATIONS .. 80,39,15 31,11,59 36.76,13 42,16,13 45,19,62 

II TOTAL INTER¬ 
EST-YIELDING 

ASSETS .. 22,66.08 24.68,29 29,06,89 33,95,87 39,86,61 

(Ripoit on Currency & Finance , 1957-58). 

Notes —Sales of Trtnsuiy bill-, to the public were suspended fiom December 20, 1049 
to September 9, 1952, from April 20, 19 54 to November 2, 1964 and again 
since Api il 3, i960. 

•Figures ifiati to the isbue for ont week only 
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DEBT POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(Crores of Rupees) 


End of 
March 

-2 

a 

e 

© 00 

5 

1 

« 

O oo 

££ 

(§) 

CO 

s» co 
a 2 

£ 5 
5Q § 

1952 

1,403.51 

332.51 

372.57 

1963 

1,403 58 

315.44 

412.61 

1954 

1,364 27 

334,95 

450,51 

1955 

1,474 39 

471.87 

505.70 

1956 

1,508 67 

595 25 

572.96 

1957 

1,633 61 

835.70 

631.95 

1958 

1,699.50 1,295.12 

695.22 


I 


os 

JS 


4_X 
• oo 


© 



e 

a 


. e © 

V. 

►< ~ 

O c 

© 

■w 

O 


fci'c 

351 24 

2,495.83 

-0.9 

136.99 

361.82 

2,193 45 

+ 1.4 

138.63 

365.44 

2,505.17 

4-0.5 

136.44 

801 97 

2 843.93 

4-13.6 

133.20 

390 29 

3.067.17 

4-7.8 

138.81 

406 55 

3,507.81 

+ 14.4 

160.98 

422 37 

4,112.21 

+ 17.2 

211.02 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT LOANS 

(Outstanding as on Maich 31, 1958) 
(Thousands of Rupees) 


15,09,64 

6,85,73 

Loan 

1,13.65 64 
45,63,07 
63,30,26 
57,00,69 
Bonds 1961 
75,86,72 
87,27,36 
1,16,17,46 
30,33,10 


3 r r Loan 1958 
4s % 1958-68 
3% 2nd Victory 
1959 61 

27", Loan 1960 
4'/r Loan 1960-70 
2Loan 1961 
Sl r /t National Plan 
W< Loan 1962 
31% Bonds 1962 
3% Loan 1963-65 
3% Loan 1964 
3i% National Plan 

Loan 1964 1,58,17,90 

3 Y/o National Plan 
Bonds (2nd Senes) 

1965 1,03,67,92 

3% Funding Loan 

1966-68 1,10,11,78 

3 <7o Bhopal Loan 1966-76 1,21,73 
3i% National Plan 
Bonds (3rd Series) 

1967 3331.83 

32 National Plan Bonds 

(4th series) 1947 56,99,15 


3% 1st Dev. 
1970-75 

4% Loan 1972 
3 V/ Loan 1974 
317c Loan 1970 
37c Hyderabad 
1951-61 

2$% Hyderabad 

1953- 63 

2i% Hyderabad 

1954- 59 

2 \7o Hyderabad 

1955- 60 

4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1963 
l\ c /< Hydciabad 
1964 

4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1968 
4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1068 
2 i r /r Hydeiabad 
1947 

2%% Hyderabad 
1975 


Loan 

1,15,05,83 

49,17,27 

66.69,53 

14,77,48 

Loan 

6,59,00 

Loan, 

5,38,42 

Loan 

• 7.54,76 

Loan 


Dev. 

Loan 

Dev. 

Dev. 

Loan 

Loan 


4,23,60 

3.34.71 

3.85.71 
2,18,02 
2,18.02 
4,40,00 

6.85.71 
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3% Conversion Loan Loans not bearing interest 

1986 or Later 2,48,91,37 Central Gov Loans 3,54,01 
3% Non-termmable Hyderabad Loans 1,29 

Loan 199G-97 8,93 34 - 

- Total .. 17,03,05,49 

16,33,00,51 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF SMALL SAYINGS 

{Lakhs of Rupees) 



lotal g)oss 

T atal 
Repay 

Total nit 

Total out~ 


Receipts 

merits 

Receipts 

standings 

1952-53 

.. 1,46 83 

1 06,78 

40,05 

1,80,85 

1953-54 

1 52 71 

l 14 82 

37 90 

2,18,75 

1954-55 

1,77,32 

1 2. L4 

55 18 

2,73,93 

1965-56 

2 02 4 3 

1 3,95 

68 4 3 

3,42,36 

1956-67 

2 25 90 

1 CO 91 

r S 99 

4,01,35 

1957 58 

2 f 5(> 80 

19,5> 

6 3 27 

4,64,62 


STATES’ BUDGETS 

Revenue Account—The consolidated budgelaiy position of States 
(Excluding Jammu &, Kashmir) on itvenuc account since the reoiga- 
msations of State is shown as lollows — 


{Ci ores of Rupees) 


1957 58 1957-58 

{Budget) {Revised) 

Revenue 630 84 691 30 

Expenditure 717 47 697 24 

Surplus ( + ) or 

Deficit (-) -86 6 3 -6 94 


1958 59 
{Budget) 
742 05 
745 75 

-3 70 


1937-58 (Revised Estimates)—The re' lsed estimates for 1957-58 
place revenue higliei th m budget estim ites by Rs 60 crores at Rs 691 
ci ores and cxpenditui < lower by Rs 20 ciores at Rs G97 croies The 
deficit of Rs 87 ciorcs in the budget estimates is thus reduced to a 
deficit of only Rs 6 croies While both tax and non tax revenue 
recorded increases, bulk of the increase in tax revenue was from 
shares of taxes leceivcd fiom the Centre and the proceeds fiom Rail¬ 
way Fare Tax which had not been included m the budget estimates. 
On the expenditure side, the decline was mainly accounted for by the 
development seivices 

1958-59 (Budget Estimates)—The budget estimates for 1958-59 
place ic\cnue at Rs 742 cioies oi Rs 51 mores higher than 1957 58 
(R.E ) and expenditure at Rs 746 ciores or Rs. 49 crores higher. 
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Consequently, the deficit is lower at Rs. 4 crores of the 13 States, 
only seven have made provision for additional taxation, yielding in 
the aggregate about Rs. 14 crores in a year. Taking into account 
the effect of tax proposals, only two States show revenue deficit, 
Uttar Pradesh of R«. 4.5 crores and West Bengal Rs. 3.8 crores. 

Capital Account—With receipts almost unchanged at Rs. 429 
crores ovei the revised estimates for 1957-58 and disbursements lower 
by Rs. 9 cioies at Rs. 43G crores, the budget estimate for 1958-59 
envisages a deficit on capital account at Rs. 7 crores as against Rs. 16 
ci oios in 1957-58 (R.E.). The total budget provision made for 

1958-59 by eight States for maiket loans is Rs. 36 crores. On the 
expenditure side, total capital outlay (excluding State trading 
schemes) u-mains the same as in 1957-58 (R.E.) at Rs. 270 crores. 

Jammu & Kashmir—Revenue and expenditure of Jammu & 
Kashmir State .no estimated at Rs. 864 lakhs and Rs. 838 lakhs res¬ 
pectively m 1957-58 (R.E.) with a surplus of Rs. 26 lakhs as against 
a deficit of Rs. 115 lakhs m the budget estimates. Budget estimates 
for 1958-59 place both revenue and expenditure higher at Rs. 1098 
lakhs and Rs. 904 lakhs respectively, showing a surplus of Rs. 194 
lakhs. 

STATE GOVERNMENT LOANS 

(As on Sl\t March, 1 !)*>&—Thousands of Rnpcis) 


Amount 
outstanding 
MADHYA PRADESH 
3</< Loan 1958 .. 62,70 

3 e /o „ I960 .. 1,01,45 

3i% „ 1962 .. 1,02,18 

Madhya Bharat Dev. 

Loan 1963 .. 1,04,77 

4 c / f Dev. Loan 1963 .. 1,10,18 

3% „ „ 1964 .. 2,03,29 

4% M. P. Loan 1967 .. 1,63,12 

4% M.P. Dev. Loan 1968 1,58,42 
4% M.P. Dev. Loan 1968 1,11,26 

11,07,37 

Madhya Bharat Dev. 
not bearing interest .. 30 


Amount 
outstanding 
°> r < Dev. Loan 1962 .. 5,49,68 

3y/ Dev. Loan 1962 .. 2,87,53 

4% Do 1963 .. 5,19,35 

49 o Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 1963 .. 1,11,62 

4% Bom. Dev. Loan 1964 3,45,85 
4 f /o Saurashtra Local 
Bodies Dev. Loan 1964 2,51,30 
4 f /o Bom. Dev. Loan 

1967 .. 9,72,28 

4% Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 19G3 ... 3,56,23 

4% Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 1968 .. 2,70,80 

4\% Dev. Loan 1969 .. 6,57,22 

4 r / t Bom. Dev. Loan 


BOMBAY 

39 e Porbandar Water 
Project Loan 
3% Loan 1958 
3% Dev. Loan 1960 .. 

3% Bhavnagar Bonds, 
1960 

3% Bom. Tapi Irriga¬ 
tion Dev. Loan 1961 .. 


11,07,67 

35,00 

2,95,12 

2,83,50 

14,00 

67,93 


1970 .. 7,94,78 

396 Land Revenue 
Abolition Compensation 
Bonds 19,03 

68,31,22 

Loans not bearing interest 1,73 

58,32,95 
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State Government Loans—( Concld .) 


ANDHRA 
4% Andhra 


Dev. Loan 


Amount 
outstanding 

MADRAS 
3'/c Loan 1958 

1967 .. 6,00,1G M Loan 1959 

4% Andhra Dev. Loan 37 b Loan 1960 

1968 .. 6,56,15 3% Dev. Bonds 

21% Loan 1961 
11,56,31 *-'/o „ 1062 

’ ' 4 Vo Loan 1963 

BIHAR 


4% Bihar Dev. Loan 1963 1,31,29 
4% Bihar Dev. Loan 1967 1,54,02 
4% Bihar Dev. Loan 

1968 .. 2,33,41 


4% 

4 Vo 
47c 
4 f r 


Dev. Loan 
Loan 1964 
Loan 1967 
Loan 1968 


1960 


1963 


Amount 

outstanding 

. 1,07,92 
1.23,96 
2,78,44 
4,38,25 
3,81,77 
3,01,49 
10,33,71 
3,33,47 
5,24,81 
10,47,17 
13,83,56 


56,21,08 

Loans not bearing interest 94 


4,98,72 

KERALA 

17 ° S??*? ^ oan WEST BENGAL 


31% 

4% 

4% 


Cochm Loan 1956-61 30,00 bV Loan 1962 

TYavancore-Cochin 4% w B . Loan 1963 . 

Dev, Loan 1963 * 3,25,61 1964 

non no 4% „ „ 19C7 

2,^,U8 4% w ## 196 g 


Travancore-Cochm 
Dev. Loan 1968 .. 


56,22,02 

1,75,00 

3,60,23 

2,00,00 

7,58,72 

7,31,46 


6,77,69 

Loans not bearing interest 9,13 MYSORE 

Loan 1953-63 


UTTAR PRADESH 

3% U. P. Loan 1958 
3% U. P. Loan 1960 
21% U. P. Loan 1965 
3% Loan 1961-66 
31% „ 1962 

4% Dev. Loan 1963 
4% Dev. Loan 1964 
4% „ 1967 

4% Dev. Loan 1968 
31% U.P.E.E. Act 
Bonds 

21% U.P.Z.A. Rehabili¬ 
tation Bond 


6,86,82 


Loans not 
terest 


bearing in- 


4% 

3% Loan 1956-61 
4% Dev. Loan 1967 
2,87,01 4% Dev. Loan 1968 
2,17,06 41% Dev. Loan 1969 
2,1b, 39 
1,56,59 
1.87,88 
5,58,25 
5,89,14 
9,30,16 

8,61,55 PUNJAB 

4% Loan 1968 
45,81,13 ORISSA 

4% Gov. Loan 1968 
4,51,99 RAJ AS I HAN 

4% Dev. Loan 1968 


22,05,41 

2,95,85 

5,99,73 

3,54,94 

4.31,11 

3,33,78 


25,03,16 


2,86,96 


91,93,10 21% Jagir Compensa- 
Loans bearing no interest 3,62 lion Bond 


26,15,84 

2,03,86 

3,09,34 

3,14,19 

71,40 


91,96,16 


3,85,59 
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Amount Amount 

outstanding outstanding 

Total of All States Loans bearing no interest 3,02,12 

Loan bearing interest 2,95,18,67 — 

i 2,98,20,69 


DEBT POSITION OF STATES 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


I. Public Debt 

1955-56 
(R. E.) 

1966-57 
(R. E.) 

1957-58 
(R. E.) 

(a) Permanent debt 

264,48 

270,73 

286,54 

(6) Floating debt 

8,20 

20,20 

17,66 

f c) Loans from Central Govt. 

876,07 

1,089,44 

1,335,27 

( d) Other debt 

— 

1,60 

7,25 

II. Unfounded Debt 

83 

94,36 

1,476,33 

102,01 

III. Gross Total Debt 

1,231,94 

1,748,73 


The capital account is estimated to show deficits of Rs. 163 lakhs 
and Rs. 191 lakhs m 1957-58 (R.E.) and 1958-59 (R.E.) respectively. 
Taking both xevenue and capital account together, the States would 
have a surplus of Rs. 3 lakhs in 1958-59 (R.E.) as against a deficit of 
Rs. 137 lakhs in 1957-58 (R.E.). 

Debt Position of States—During 1957-58, the gross debt of States 
increased by Rs. 273 crores to Rs. 1749 croies as compared to a nse 
of Rs. 244 cioies in 1956-57. The rise was mainly on account of loans 
from Central Government, which recorded a nse of Rs. 246 crores to 
Rs. 1335 ci ores. Permanent debt also increased by Rs. 16 crores to 
Rs. 287 crores. Floating debt, on the other hand, declined by Rs. 2 
crores as against an increase of Rs. 12 crores in the previous year. 
During 1957-58, only two State governments, namely Bombay and 
Mysoie, issued loans for 6 crores and 3 crores respectively. The total 
subscriptions amounted to Rs. 12.5 crores as against Rs. 9 crores 
offered. 

Ways & Means Advances—During 1957-58, the average month- 
end Cash balance of State Governments with the Reserve Bank and 
at Government Treasuries at Rs. 5.0 ciores was much lower than 
Rs. 17.5 crores in 1956-57 ; the balance at the end of 1957-58 at 
Rs. 1.5 croies was also lower by Rs. 10.1 crores. 

CONSOLIDATED BUDGETARY POSITION OF STATES 

(Crores of Rupees) 

1956-57 1957-58 3957-58 1958-59 

I. Revenue Account ( Budget ) ( Budget ) ( Revised) ( Budget) 
Revenue .. 676.98 630.84 691.30 742.06 

Expenditure .. 654.39 717.47 697.24 745.75 

Surplus ( —) or 

Deficit (-) .. —77.41 -86.63 -5.94 -3.70 
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II. Capital Account 


Receipts 

• 

409.67 

486.53 

428.68 

428.80 

Disbursements 

• 

454.06 

437.47 

444 82 

436.04 

Surplus (—) or 
Deficit (-) 

• • 

+ 15 61 

-0.94 

-10.14 

-7.24 

III. Miscellaneous 

(net) 

+ 0 88 

+ 1.78 

-3.29 

-3.56 

IV. Increase ( + ) 
crease (—) in 
balances 

or Dc- 

cash 

—60 V 

-85.79 

-25.37 

-14.50 

Opening Balance 

# 

41 05 

26.57 

23 87 

-1.50 

Closing Balance 


-19 88 

- 59 22 

-1.50 

-16.00 


BUDGET Mt\ POSITION OF INDIVIDUAL STATE 

GOVERNMENTS 

(Lahhs oi Rhih( s) 


Andhra Pradesh 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Bihar 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Kerala 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Madras 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Orissa 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957-58 (Revised) 

1958 59 (Budget) 
Rajasthan 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Re\ised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Uttar Pradesh 

1958-69 (Budget) 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957-58 (Revised) 


N. M. 

*v> 

•■W 

S- 

Ky _**• 

+7 

v< ' 



= t: 





kJ 


52 07 

57 55 

-5,48 

59,98 

56,86 

+ 3,12 

62 46 

61,67 

+ 79 

43,78 

68,76 

-24,98 

49,90 

60,71 

—10,81 

61,13 

55,65 

+ 5,48 

26.88 

29,1.3 

-2,25 

28,79 

28,99 

-20 

32,56 

83,11 

-55 

57,40 

66,74 

-3,34 

59,81 

59,76 

+ 5 

63,34 

61,19 

+ 15 

21,37 

24335 

-3,18 

23,43 

22 77 

+66 

26,73 

26,15 

+58 

28,70 

31,51 

-2,81 

.303)1 

31,57 

-1,56 

.3.3,24 

33,01 

+20 

88.88 

1,00,55 

-11,67 

95,80 

95,80 

• • 

99,41 

1,03,95 

-4,54 
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Budgetary Position of Individual 


Assam 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Rev lsed) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Bombay 

3957-58 (Budgel) 

1957- 58 (Revved) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Madhya Pradesh 

1957- 58 (Budget) 

3957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
M> sore 

1957 58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Rev jsed) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 

Punjab 

1957-58 (Budget) 
1957-58 (Revved) 

3958- 59 (Budget) 
West Bengal 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Total 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Jammu & Kashmir 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 


State Governments—( Concld .) 
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23,55 

28,10 

-4,61 

27.65 

28,87 

—1,22 

28,45 

27,58 

+87 

1,04,50 

1,06,87 

-2,37 

1.15,47 

1.09,90 

+6,57 

1,18,02 

1,20,03 

-2,01 

48,60 

52,08 

-3,48 

48,97 

48,73 

+24 

63,79 

52,69 

+1,10 

35,68 

45,04 

-9,36 

42.06 

43,77 

-1,71 

49,12 

48,98 

+14 

.18,51 

41,32 

-2,81 

40,43 

.37.85 

+2,68 

45,83 

47,91 

-2,08 

60,92 

71,21 

—10,29 

69,00 

71,66 

-2,66 

67,97 

71,79 

-3,82 

6,30,84 

7,17,47 

-86,63 

6,91,30 

6,97,24 

-5,94 

7/12,05 

7,45.75. 

—3,70 

7,23 

8,38 

-1,15 

8,64 

8,38 

+26 

10,98 

9,042 

+ 1,94 





SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN 

INDIA 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN INDIA—India has a long tradi¬ 
tion of scientific research. It took pride of place in ancient India. Old 
Sanskrit texts bear witness to the high quality of research in medi¬ 
cine, astronomy and mathematics. But science was in eclipse in the 
middle ages and India began to lose her pre-eminence among the na¬ 
tions of the world. Science received little encouragement under Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. In consequence, the country has remained backward 
in many respects. Official patronage was denied to science but it 
found devotees among the people. Proposals for industrial research 
were shelved on some pretext or other. Circumstances compelled 
the British to reverse their policy. With the advent of World War, 
India became the supply base for the Allied forces in the Middle and 
Far East. So Government of India sought the aid of science to make 
the most of the resources available within the country. Accoidingly 
The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was set up in 1940. 
With the experience gained in the working of the Board, the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research came into being in April 1942. 
The activities of the Council are financed mainly by the Central 
Government. With the advent of independence on August, 15, 1947, a 
sepaiate portfolio was created for scientific research under the direct 
charge of Prime Minister Nehru. This was followed by the 
creation of the Department of Scientific Research on June 1, 1948, fol¬ 
lowed by the institution of a Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research in 1951. Again the Education Ministry has been 
■divided into the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S SCIENTIFIC POLICY—The 
Government of India announced its scientific policy in the following 
terms—(1) To foster, promote and sustain, by all appropriate means 
the cultivation of science and scientific research in all its aspects— 
pure, applied and educational. (2) To ensure an adequate supply 
within the country, of research scientists of the highest quality, and to 
recognise their work as an important component of the strength of the 
nation. (8) To encourage and initiate with all possible speed pro¬ 
grammes for the training of scientific and technical personnel, on a 
scale adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture, and industry and defence. (4) To ensure that creative 
talent of men and women is encouraged and finds full scope in scientific 
activity. (5) To encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and 
disseminaton of knowledge, and for the dscovery of new knowledge in 
an atmosphere of academic freedom. (6) And, in general, to secure 
for the people of the country all the benefits that can accrue from the 
acquisition and application of scientific knowledge. 
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ROLE OF INDIAN SCIENTISTS—The modern scientific re¬ 
search in India started only at the beginning of the century through 
the pioneering work of Sir P. C. Roy and Sir J. C. Bose. This was 
followed later by the brilliant investigations of Sir C. V. Raman, 

M. N. Saha, Birbal Sahni, S. N. Bose and Sir J. C. Ghosh. 

India can boast of Nobel Prize winner in Physics in Sir C. V. 
Raman, the famous discoverer of “ Raman effect” ; significant work 
has been done by Sir C. V. Raman and his collaborators at Bangalore 
on the dynamics of crystals like diamond, rock salt and quartz. 
Work on optics has recently been initiated in the newly created 
Raman Research Institute at Bangalore, of which he is the director. 
Other famous scientists are—Sir J. C. Bose who won renown by his 
work in plant physiology ; S. Ramanujam, the mathematical prodigy 
of India whose early death ended a career of great promise ; Dr. M. 

N. Saha for thermal ionization and radiation ; late Dr. Birbal Sahni, 
an authority in paleo-hotanv, who carried interesting work on the 
age of salt ranges of the Punjab ; Dr. K. S. Krishnan, famous for 
his work on magnetism ; H. J. Bhaba whose work on the cascade 
theory and ionisation of showers has won for him international 
reputation ; P. C. Mahalanobis of statistics fame ; late Sir P. C. Roy 
for mercurious nitrate, late Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, well-known 
for his work on mercury nitrates; S. N. Bose of Bose-Einstein 
statistics fame ; T. S. Venkataraman, the sugarcane expert; Sir J. C. 
Ghose, J. N. Mukherjee on colloid chemistry and soil research ; Dr. 
Chandrasekhar for his contribution to astronomy and astrophysics : 
K. Venkataraman for his researches on dyestaffs; D. M. Bose famed 
for research work in magnetism and Dr. N. R. Dhar for scientific 
researches. 

In the field of medical science, India was the first country to di** 
cover that micro-organisms are responsible for malaria and 
transmitted by mosquitoes. The diagnosis, prevention and cure of 
knla-a7ar have been made possible hv the work of the late Dt. U. N. 
Brahmachari. Dr. R. N. Chopra has investigated the cictine principle 
of Indian medicinal plants and their pharmacological action. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH— 
From 17th April 1957, the former Ministry of Education was renamed 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. The Scientific 
Research Division of the former Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research and its subordiate offices were transferred to the 
new Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. The reconstituted 
Ministry now consists of three Departments—(1) Department of 
Education (2) Department of Cultural Activities and Physical Educa¬ 
tion and (3) Department of Scientific Research and Technical 
Education. The Department of Scientific Research and Technical 
Education consists of—Scientific Research, Technical and Scientific 
Education, Vigyan Mandirs, All Polytechnics, All India Council for 
Technical Education. Delhi School of Town and Country Planning, 
Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur and similar institutions), 
Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), Compilation of National 
Atlas, Geological Survey of India, Survey of India, Central Board of . 
Geophysics, Botanical Survey of India, Zoological Survey of India. 
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Department of Atomic Energy —The work of the atomic energy 
was so long under the charge of the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
but from 1954 Government of India created a separate Department 
of Atomic Energy under the direct charge of the Prime Minister. 
This department is located at Bombay and has taken over from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research all business 
connected with atomic energy. 

Oil & Natural Gas Commission —The latest Industrial Policy 
Resolution of the Government of India, April 30, 3956 has decided 
that the future development of mineral oil should be the responsibi¬ 
lity of the State. An oigamsation called “Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission” has already been m t up under the Ministry of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel. 

COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH— 
In 3940 the Government of India e^tabluhed a Board of Scientific 
Research, which was aftcrwaids conun ted into the Council of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research. Scientific research in India under the 
Government auspices is now carried out mainly through the Council of 
Scientific and Industnal Research and the various national labora¬ 
tories or institutes set up under it* control. The Council also awards 
grants-in-aid to scientists in research institutions and university 
laboratozies, grants fellowships to qualified persons and circulates 
scientific knowledge and information. It maintains a National 
Register of Scientific arid Technical Personnel m the country. 

The Council is administered by a governing body with the 
Prime Minister as its President and the Minister for Scientific Re¬ 
search as Vice-President. Non-officials representing science, busi¬ 
ness and industry as well as the representatives of the Ministry of 
Finance, are included in the Governing Body. The Governing Body 
is advised by a Board of Scientific and Industrial Research consisting 
of eminent scientists and mdustiialists. The Govcmmenl Depart¬ 
ments interested m the industrial research are also represented 
The Board advises the Government on (a) proposals for the initiation 
of research concerning specific problems, (b) proposals from scientific 
institutions, including universities, for the study of problems realating 
to particular trades and industries and (c) pioposals for the study 
and survey of indigenous resources as an esseitial preliminary to 
systematic investigations. 

The Council is mainly financed by the Union Government. It 
has also income from royalties and premia on processes leased out, 
sale of publications, fees and charges levied for consultation, testing, 
etc. It rtceives gifts of land, buildings and finances from State 
governments and others, and donations from businessmen. 

Following are some of the important works of the Council of 
Industrial and Scientific Research :— 

It helps in the formation of industrial research associations. 

It encourages fundamental and applied research in the univer¬ 
sities and other research institutions through grants-in-aid. 

Biological Research Committee has been set up by the Council 
for research in biology. 
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Radio Research Committee of the Council is functioning as the 
National Committee in India for the International Scientific Radio 
Union. 

Vigyan Mavdirs —The main objectives of the Vigyan Mandirs 
are to educate the villagers on the potentialities of the methods 
of science in their day-to-day life. Each Vigyan Mandir is equipped 
with a laboratory and manned by suitably trained and qualified per¬ 
sonnel for undertaking analysis of soil, water, food, etc. There is 
also a small reading 100 m, a scientific museum and a rural science 
club attached to each Vigyan Mandir. Each centre is provided with 
a film projector and a slide projector for showing scientific film or 
film strips on agriculture, public health and popular science, etc. 
They also possess a small library containing simple literature and 
pamphlets with the matters connected with the villege life. A small 
science museun has also been established in each of them. 

Scuntifte Publications —Dissemination of scientific informa¬ 
tion is one of the important functions of the Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Reseaich. An important development in the field 
of scientific research is the publication of Wealth of India as the 
dictionary of economic products and industrial resources of India. A 
comprehensive National Register of Scientific and Technical Per¬ 
sonnel has been compiled by the Council. Information concerning 
over 22,000 technicians and scientists has already been published 
in this book. 

The Council also brings out a monthly publication Journal of 
Scientific and Industrial Research from 3942. The journal publishes 
research papers, reviews, scientific and technical articles, etc. The 
Council also publishes Vigyan Pragati in Hindi. 

An Indian Science News-letter containing current news on scien¬ 
tific and technical work in India is issued fortnightly. 

Funds have been provided for the translation into English of 
Bharatya Jyotish Shastra by the late Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, 
which is a source box of ancient and mediaeval Indian astronomy. 

The publications relating to the activities of the 23 research 
committees under the Council of Scientific & Agricultural Research 
are brought out from time to time in the form of reports, mono¬ 
graphs and bulletins. 

National Laboratories —The establishment of a chaifi of national 
laboratories ranks as one of the major achievements of India since 
Independence. These National Laboratories seek to supplement the 
work of other research institutions of the country. The descriptions 
of these laboratories are given here— 

National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi —It has nine 
divisions dealing with weights and measures, applied mechanics, 
heat and power, optics, electricity, electronics, acoustics, analytical 
chemistry and industrial physics. It has special laboratories for the 
study of semiconductors, ultrasonics, luminescence, low tempera¬ 
tures, etc. One main line of research is the practical utilization of 
solar energy which a country like India has great prospects. It was 
opened on January 21, 1950. 

National Chemical Laboratory , Poona —It was opened on Jan . 
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3, 1950. Its functions are fundamental and applied research cover¬ 
ing the whole field of chemistry. 

Natoinal Metallurgical Laboratory , Jamshedpur —was opened 
on 26th November, 1950. It deals with fundamental and applied 
metallurgical research. 

Central Fuel Research Institute, Digwadih, Dhanbad —was 
opened on 25th August, 1950. The Institute conducts research 
and applied research on fuels—solid, liquid and gaseous. Physical 
and chemical surveys of Indian coals are conducted through six coal 
survey stations under the Institute. 

, Ceritral Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta — 
Was opened on 25th August, 1950. The Institute conducts research 
.on different aspects of glass and ceramics, pottery, porcelain, re¬ 
fractories and enamels; development of processes for glass and 
ceramic articles ; standardisation of raw materials used in ceramic 
industry. 

Central Road Research Institute, New Delhi —was opened 
on July 36, 1952. It conducts rcseaich on road materials, testing of 
road materials and road surfaces. 

Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore City 
—It was opened on 21st October, 1950. The Institute studies the 
Storage, conservation and piocessing of foodstuffs, refrigeration, new 
sources of food materials, and the production of food concentration, 
vitamins and dietetic products. An important branch of the insti¬ 
tute’s work is the economics of food production, also technical propa¬ 
ganda and information. 

Central Drug Research Institute, *Chattar Manzil ,* Luck - 
now —was opened on February 1, 1951. This Research Insti¬ 
tute has been set up with five main divisions with chemistry, botany, 
pharmacology, biochemistry and microbiology and clinical science. 
The Institute is conducting researchs on drugs which have been used 
by indigenous systems of medicine for hundreds of years. Medicinal 
plants and herbs are also being tested. The Institute will also work 
on synthetic drugs and anti-biotics. 

Central Leather Research Institute, Madras— -was opened 
on January 16, 1953. Hides and skins constitute an important item 
in Indian export trade. To provide proper facilities for research, a 
fullfledged Central Leather Research Institute has been set up in 
Madras. Its various sections will deal with leather testing, chemis¬ 
try, bacteriology, microscopy and physics. The Institute will have 
a model tannery, a pilot plant and a workshop. Work here is devo¬ 
ted to the improvement and modernization of the leather industry in 
this country. 

Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi 
(Madras) —was opened on January 15, 1953. Several ‘key* chemical 
industries depend on electro-chemical processes. In fact, some 
chemicals cannot be manufactured economically by other means. 
This Central Research Institute will thus help in the development of 
the chemical industry. The Institute will have two main divisions— 
electrolytic and electrothermic. The main object is to foster new 
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chemical industries, to expand the existing ones and also to improve 
their efficiency. 

Central Building Research Institute , Roorkee —was opened 
on April 13, 1953. The institute deals with four principal groups of 
problems, namely (i) building material, (u) methods of constiuction, 
(m) performance of buildings and (iv) survey and information. 

Central Salt Reserach Institute, Bhavnagar —was opened 
on the 10th April, 1954 It carries investigation for production of 
pure salts, reduction cost of production, economic utilization of by¬ 
products of salt manufacture. 

Centtal Electronic Engineering Institute, Pilani, Rajasthan 
—was opened m Rajasthan m 1954. The object of the Insti¬ 
tute is to undertake reseaich and de\elopment on all aspects of elec¬ 
tronic engineering Special attention is devoted to the utilization of 
indigenous raw materials for the manufartuie of components, the 
development and use of electiomc cucuits for industry, the build, 
mg of standard electronic instruments for test pui poses, the elec¬ 
tronic tools for medical piofession, such as electro-cardiographs. It 
will also conduct investigations on radio techniques for civilian uses 
and on the application of eiectronotics in metalluigy. 

National Botanical Gat dens, Lucknow —It has been estab¬ 
lished for the collection, miioduction and large scale cultivation of 
economic and medicinal plants of industrial importance. It also main¬ 
tains a herbarium of economic plants. 

Liaison between research and industry has been strengthened 
by the establishment of regional offices for industrial liasion at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

Sponsored Reseatch —By the means of grants-m-aid, scientists in 
other research laboratories and universities are enabled to pursue 
fundamental and applied research and develop their own special fields. 

Pilot Plants —are being* established in the national laboratories 
for actual production, such as coke oven plant at the Central Fuel Re¬ 
search Institute and a pilot low-shaft furnace at the National Metha- 
lurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

Engineering Research—With a view to initiating and co-ordina¬ 
ting research on different engineering subjects, the Board of Engi¬ 
neering Research was inaugurated m 1950. The Board.is assisted 
by five export committees—(1) Civil Engineering Committee, (2) 
Mechanical Engineering Committee, (3) Electrical and Radio Engi¬ 
neering Committee, (4) Hydraulics Committee and (6) Aeronautical 
Engineering Committee 

Medical Research—Medical Research is conducted chiefly under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical Research, New Delhi. 
This Council also grants research fellowships. There is a Scientific 
Advisory Board whicji deals with technical questions, etc. Indian 
Research Fund Association was brought into being with the object 
of sponsoring research in subjects relating to medicine and public 
health Among the specialised institutes catering to research and 
public health, the following may be mentioned :— 

(1) Central Research Institute. Kasauli ; (2) School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta ; (3) Haffkme Institute, Bombay; (4) King Ins- 
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titute, Guindy, Madras; (6) All-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta ; (6) Malaria Institute, Delhi; (7) Nutrition 
Research Institute, Coonoor; (8) Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli, 
Shillong and Coonoor; (0) Central Leprosy Research Institute, 

Madras; (10) Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay; (11) Drug 
Research Institute, Srinagar; (12) Central Drug Research Labora¬ 
tory, Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research—It had its beginning in 1929 with the 
Starting of Indian Council of Agricultural Research . The primary 
function of the Council is to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul¬ 
tural and animal husbandry education and research and its applica¬ 
tion through institutions belonging to Central and State Governments, 
the universities and other institution'.. 

The following are the main agricultural Institutes of India— 
(1) Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun ; (2) Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, Delhi ; (3) Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Mukteswar and lzatnagar; (4) Indian Dairy Research Institute, 
Bangalore; (5) Sugar Research Institute, Coimbatore; (6) Central 
Rice Research Station, Cuttack ; (7) Cotton Technological Research 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay and its sub-station at Indore; (8) 
Central Jute Technological Research Laboratory, Calcutta; (9) Jute 
Agricultural Research Institute, Hooghly; (10) Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Ranchi; (11) Central Tobacco Research Institute, Raja- 
mundry; (12) Bidi Tobacco Research Station, Anand ; (13) Central 
Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barrackpur ; (14) Central Marine 
Research Station, Fisheries, Mandapam ; (15) Deep-Sea Fishing Re¬ 
search Station, Bombay: (16) Central Coconut Research Station, 

Kayamkulain, Travancore ; (17) Central Potato Research Institute, 
Patna ; (18) Central Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu, Punjab; (19) 
Fruit Research Institute, Sabour, Bhagalpur ; (20) Sugarcane 

Research Station, Poorfa; (21) Sugarcane Research Station, 

Shahjehanpur. 

Statistical Research—An important agency of the scientific 
research is the Indian Statistical Research Institute of Calcutta, ori¬ 
ginally founded as a small statistical laboratory. The Institute has 
developed into a big research centre with roughly 800 scientific and 
auxiliary woikers. It maintains small branches and agencies in other 
cities and runs international courses in statistics for undergraduate 
and graduate students from south-east Asian countries. 

Central Statistical Organisation of the Government of India has 
carried out valuable national sample surveys of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, land holdings, crops, employment & unemployment and also 
research on national income statistics. 

National Research Development Corporation of India—has been 
established in December 1953. The Corporation, will bridge the gap 
between leseaich and its development in the pioduction stage by 
financing practical trials of promising researches at existing factories 
or by installation of pilot or prototype plants. One of its main func¬ 
tions is to secure maximum utilization by industry of patents and in¬ 
ventions resulting from researches made by institutions and persons. 
Its scope covers inventions whether patentable or otherwise of 
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national laboratories, other State-sponsored research institutions, 
universities and private individuals also where public interest so 
demands. Private enterprise is not always ready to take the risk of 
utilising new techniques and processes invented in the National Labo¬ 
ratories and other research institutions. For evaluating the commer¬ 
cial feasibility of new inventions and processes, the Government of 
India has established this Research Corporation. The Corporation is 
constituted as a State-owned private company under the provisions 
of the Indian Companies Act. 

Central Board of Geophysics—This Board has been established as 
a co-ordinating body in Geophysics and as the National Committee 
m India for the international union of Geodary and Geophysics and 
also to arrange for the training of personal m Geophysics. 

Scientific Liaison Office in London was set up in 1048 and is 
responsible for facilitating the movement of Indian scientists within 
the commonwealth and for providing adequate facilities for them 
and their work. It is also responsible for keeping abreast of the 
latest scientific and technical development and making all infor¬ 
mation available to India as well as for facilitating exchange on 
c < lentific information and experimental material, as also for attend¬ 
ing scientific and technical conferences m the U.K. and Europe. 

National Atlas Oraganisation—was set up to compile the national 
atlas of India m Hindi and English and m other regional languages 
of India. The Hindi edition of the national atlas was published in 
October, 1957. The Atlas depicts, for the first time, through maps 
the socieo-economic picture of the country as influenced by envuo- 
mental factors. 

Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre—This centre 
provides documentation services to the national laboratories, scienti¬ 
fic institutions, universities and industrial concerns for (1) the 
receipt of all scientific periodicals, (2) for supply of photostats am) 
translation of articles for research workers, (3) for preparation and 
maintenance of an index of all scientific journals received, (4) for 
answering questions on scientific problems, (6) for supplying to the 
other parts of the world information about scientific work done in 
India and neighbouring countries. This Centre is the national 
repository for reports of the scientific work carried out ii\ this coun¬ 
try and is located at the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. 

Research Associations by Industries—It is a very good sign that 
industries should organise research independently. So the Council 
is promoting research on a co-operative basis and research associa¬ 
tions are being set up—(1) The Silk and Art Silk Mills Association 
collected Rs. 35 lakhs to establish a research institute for the in- 
dustiy. (2) South Indian Textile Research Association was consti¬ 
tuted in 1951 to undertake co-operative research of the textile in¬ 
dustry in Soulh India. (3) Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research 
Association is sustained by the co-operative effort of the industry 
and the Government of India. It carries on research and scientific 
work in connection with the textile and allied industries. (4) The mill 
owners of Bombay promoted the Bombay Textile Research Asso¬ 
ciation in 1954 with the object of establishing the Bombay Textile 
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Research Institute for conducting fundamental and applied research 
in textile technology and engineering. 

Nuclear & Atomic Researches—A field of research in 
which India has made significant strides and ranks among 
the first half dozen nations is the nuclear science. The 
Atomic Research Commission was set up in August, 1948 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1948 for surveying the 
country for minerals in the release of atomic energy, to develop 
such minerals on an industral scale, to train the necessary scientific 
personnel and to foster fundamental research in nuclear science. A 
swimming pool reactor, designed and built by the personnel of the 
Atomic Energy Department at Trombay, went into operation on 
August 4, 1956. The reactor will produce isotopes for biological, 
medical and industrial research. An agreement has been signed with 
Canada under Colombo Plan for the construction of a high-power NRX 
reactor. This Canadian reactor is expected very shortly. A third re¬ 
actor is also under construction. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is handling projects for heavy water production 
in conjunction with fertilizers at Nangal and at other 
suitable places and and has carried out geophysical surveys and 
launched upon drilling, mining and extraction activities in regard to 
thorium and uranium. The Atomic Research Commission spends 
several lakhs of rupees every year to promote research. The Board 
of Research on Atomic Energy and the Cosmic Ray Committee assist 
the Commission in carrying out its educational and research pro¬ 
grammes at the Universities, the Tata Institute and other institutions. 

Department of Atomic Energy was created by the Government 
of India in 1954 under the direct control of the Prime Minister 
to look after the scientific aspect of the work. This Department is 
located in Bombay. 

An Atomic Energy Establishment has been set up at Trombay, 
Bombay. It is the chief centre for research and development in the 
field of atomic energy. The Establishment at Trombay consists of three 
main groups—the Physics, the Chemistry and the Engineering groups 
in addition to the Biology, Medical and Health Divisions. The 
Metallurgy Division was set up in 1955 for the production of uranium 
and thorium metals, powder, alloys, etc., and on designing equipments. 

The Commission has been responsible for the setting up of the 
Indian Rare Earths ( Private) Ltd., at Alwaye in Kerala. This enter¬ 
prise is owned jointly by the Governments of India and Kerala. The 
factory was set up at Always in 1953 for producing rare earth pro¬ 
ducts and trisodium phosphate out of monazite sands and the 
thorium cake. A pilot plant for the extraction of uranium 
ore from copper tailings of the Indian Copper Corporation has been 
set up at Ghatsila. It is proposed to set up a pilot plant for the 
production of tintanium sponge metal from rutile and ilmenite sands 
available in India. 

Travavcorc Minerals ( Private ) Ltd., was set up in October 1956 
to take over the mineral sand industry of South India. 

Heavy water is an essential material for the comprehensive 
atomic energy programme. It has now been decided that one of the 
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new fertilizer factories which to be set up at Nangal in the Punjab, 
should be closely associated with the production of heavy water. 

India has taken in earnest the nuclear research. The pioneer 
in the fields is the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research at Bombay, 
established in 1954. In addition to the training of students, it carries 
on fundamental research and advanced study in the field of nuclear 
physics and mathematics. Another research institute has been 
established in Calcutta known as Institute of Nuclear Physics. 

Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta, carries on research on fioristic 
and Geological Surveys. It collabrates with different universities in 
India and research centres on problems relating to flora in India. 
Systematic surveys of the floras of the country in underexplored and 
unexplored areas are undertaken by this organisation. It also under¬ 
takes to reprint flora and other publications including the records of 
Botanical Survey of India. The Botanical Survey of India has now 
under it the following organisations—(1) office of the Chief Botanist 
Calcutta (2) Central National Herbarium at Indian Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta (3) Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta (4) Central Botanical Laboratory, Allahabad (5) Four Regional 
Circles, namely Eastern, Western, Northern and Southern Circles 
with headquarters at Shillong, Poona, Dehra Dun and Coimbatore. 

Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta conducts research in syste¬ 
matic Zoology, animal ecology, 'Zoography and famistic surveys. 
Special researchs on locusts termites and high altitude insects are 
carried out. The preparation of a national zoogeographies] atlas 
of India has been undertaken. Training facilities are provided to 
research scholars. 

Survey of India—is a specialised organisation which produces 
up-to-date maps of various kinds. It has its own printing presses 
at Dehra Dun and Calcutta where maps, both for civil administration 
and for defence services, are prepared. Officers of the Department 
are trained at the Survey Training School at Dehra Dun. In 1951, 
Survey Priorities Committee has drawn up programme of expansion, 
which has been approved by the Planning Commission. 

Anthropology in India—India was one of the earliest countries 
to start an ethnographical survey which it did in the year 1905 
during the time of Lord Curzon. But the work was prematurely 
closed • down. A Department of Anthropology was started in the 
Calcutta University in 1921. In 1945 a scheme for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of anthropological research was prepared by Dr. B. S. Guha 
and Dr. Seymour Sewell at the invitation of the Government of 
India and at the end of that year the nucleus of the Anthropological 
Survey of India was formed. In 1946 the Survey was definitely 
established with a five-year programme. It is now located at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Anthropology Department has well- 
equipped laboratories, both for physical and cultural research. 
Besides these, it has a big Ethnographical Museum and a well- 
stocked library of representative titles and research papers for 
reference. For convenience of work and due to the vastness of the 
country, the Anthropology Department has opened some sub-stations. 
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one in the Andamans, another at Shillong and another centre at 
Nagpur. 

The anthropological department of the Delhi University started 
functioning from August 1947. Lucknow University started the 
Department of Anthropology in 1950. During 1953 and 1954 several 
other universities of India, such as Saugar, Bihar, Baroda and 
Gauhati have introduced this subject in their curricula for teaching 
and research. 

Geological Survey of India —This department was started 
in 1851. The function of the Geological Survey of India is to con¬ 
tinue to prepare adequate geological maps for the whole country, 
explore mineral deposits, assess Ihem on a regional scale, tender 
geological advice to important engineering projects, carry out geo¬ 
physical prospecting for mineral deposits, and undertake the study of 
ground-water resources and connected matters. Tt also trains 
new recruits and post-graduate university students in geology and 
conducts courses of lectures at Piesulency College, Calcutta and at 
Indittft School of Mines, Dhanbad It has also following sections— 
Geo-physical Section, Engineering Geology Section, Ground-water 
Sec tion and a Ground-water Exploration Section. 

Departmental Researches—Several Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have their own lescaich centres or stations. Some of 
these are mentioned here— 

(1) Eleven reseaich stations under Ihe Cential Board of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power. 

(2) The Central Water, Powei and Irrigation Research Centre 
at Khadakvasla is the pioneer rescaicli hydraulic station in India. 

(3) Directorate General of Civil Aviation has established a Re¬ 
search and Development Directorate. 

(4) Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun carries on research 
on timber. 

(5) All India Radio has a research unit at Delhi for radio 
researches. 

(6) Railway Board has a research centre at Lucknow with 
sub-stations at Lonavla and Chittaranjan to investigate problems 
referred to them by railway workshops and Central Standards Office 
(Railways). 

(7) Indian Standards Institution lays down standard specifica¬ 
tions for materials and products. 


INDIA’S ASSOCIATION WITH INTERNATIONAL SCIENTI¬ 
FIC UNIONS—India continues to be a member of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions and the following International Scien- 
, tific Unions—(1) International Union of Geography (2) International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics (3) International Union of Astro¬ 
nomy (4) International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry (5) In¬ 
ternational Union of Pure and Applied Physics (6) International 
Union of Biological Sciences (7) International Union of Crystallo- 
f graphy (8) International Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
(9) International Union of History of Sciences (10) International 
Scientific Radio Union (11) International Mathematical Union (12) 
International Commission of Table of Constants (13) International 
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Federation of Documentation (14) International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, 

RESEARCH ORGANISATION—India has a number of older 
scientific and research organisations originally established in connec¬ 
tion with universities or by private donations, but now considerably 
enlarged and financed by grants from the Central or State Govern^ 
merits. The earliest research society established in India is the Royal 
Asiatic Socu ty of Bengal in the year 1748. There are many learned 
Scientific Societies scattered throughout the country. These 
institutions try to further knowledge in their respective spheres. 
Indian Science Congress Association started in 1914, provides 
a common foium for the scientists of the country. Under its 
auspices, Indian and foreign scientists meet every year to discuss 
common problems and exchange ideas. National Institute of 
Sciences established in 1935 has been recognised by the Government 
as the premier scientific organisation engaged in co-ordination between 
scientific academies, societies, institutions and Government scientific 
departments and services. Other learned societies in various parts Of 
India are—(1) Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Calcutta, (2) National Institute of Sciences of India, Delhi, (3) Indian 
Research Fund Association, (4) National Academy of Sciences, 
Allahabad, (5) Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, (6) Mining 
and Geological Survey of India, (7) Mining and Metallurgical Society, 
(8) Indian Society of Social Sciences, (9) Entomological Society of 
India, (10) Horticultural Society of India, (11) Indian Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation, Bangalore, (12) Central Research Institute, Kasauli, (18) 
Central Road Research Institute, Okhla, New Delhi, (14) Central 
Water and Power Station, Poona, (15) Drug Research Laboratory, 
Jammu, (16) Hydraulic Research Laboratories, Poona, (17) Indian 
Central Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, Bombay, (18) 
Indian Tea Association Research Institute, Tookla, Assam, (19) Ionos¬ 
pheric Research Station, Haringhatta, Calcutta. (20) Oil Techno¬ 
logical Institute, Anantapur, Madras, (21) Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research Institute, Bombay, (22) Engineers’ Association of 
India, Calcutta, (23) Bose Institute, Calcutta carries on research 
in Physics, Chemistry, plant physiology, plant breeding, biology and 
zoology, (24) Birbal Sahani Institute of Palasco botany, Lucknow 
carries on research in the fossil flora of India, (25) Indiap Association 
For Cultivation Of Science, Calcutta conducts post-graduate research 
in fundamental and applied aspects of physics & chemistry, (26) Phy¬ 
sics Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad carries on research in atmos¬ 
pheric physics, cosmic rays and theoretical physics. 
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INDIAN MINERALS 

Position of the Indian Minerals—India may be said to be quite 
rich in mineral wealth. Her reserves of coal, iron and metals requir¬ 
ed for ferro-alloys are quite impressive. India’s present place in 
the^ world of mineral-producing countries rests very largely on her 
position as the second largest producer of manganese and of ilmenite, 
on her reserves and quality of mica and, to a lessor extent, on her 
reserves of magnetite and bauxite. 



The total reserve of coal in India down to the depth of 2,000 feet, 
has been estimated at 66,000 million tons, while the reserve of 
coking coal at more than 2,000 million tons. India is endowed with 
very large deposits of iron ore and other raw materials to make her, 
one of the most important producers of iron and steel in the world.' 
Only the good quality ores containing 60-65 per cent of . iron, low 
sulphur and variable phosphorous have been examined and the 
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reserves estimated at about 21,000 million tons. India has consider¬ 
able reserves of manganese ore of high grade quality, which is esti¬ 
mated at 112 million tons. In petroleum, however. India’s reserves 
are limited. The only proved oilfield is in Upper Assam which pro¬ 
duces about 7 per cent of India’s oil requirements. Reserves of 
chromite are estimated at more than 1,820,000 tons. India leads in 
the production of llmenite, the principal ore of titanium. The total 
reserves aie estimated at about 250 million tons. There are large 
reserves of vanadium leaving titamferous irOn ores in Bihar and 
Onssa. Reserves of tungsten oies in Jodhpur and Bikaner are small. 
The only coppei mine is in Singhbhum which satisfies l/8th of India’s 
needs. India is self-sufficient in aluminium ore (bauxite). The total 
reserves as per estimate is about 250 million tons. India is deficient 
in lead, zinc, antimony, tin, platinum, seierum and tellurium. India’s 
gold comes fi om ivolcr field m Mysore and Hutti mines m Hyderabad. 

India has adequate supply of structuial matenals like limestone, 
clay, sand, g>psum. India’s position is also satisfactory regarding 
mica, graphite, magnesite, kyanite and sillimamte needed for refrac- 
toiy and insulation puiposes. India’s reserves in mica, kyanite and 
sillimamte aie vtiy high. India pioduccs 80 per cent of the world’s 
supply of mica. Laigest deposits of kyanite and sillimamte are 
found m India. India has limited rcsouiccs m short fibre asbestos 
and high giado giaplutc India is deficient in borates, iodine, potash, 
sulphur, nitiates and phosphates. There is an excellent deposit of 
talc in India 

India’s geologists and geophysicists have been active and over 
last few jeai a in mbei of important dxscovenes have been made : 
white sand suit iblc for cement lias been found m Madras, Fuller’s 
Eaith m Hydeiabad, pyiitc depo^sts in Bihar, calcite m Saurashtra, 
galena in Mysoic, lion ore in Orio'a and coil in Madhya Piadesh, 
which aie among the many notable mineial deposits located. 

FOUR CATEGORIES OF INDIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES— 
The mineral resources of India can be divided into four categories— 
(1) minerals of which India’s exportable surplus can 
dominate world market, (2) mmeials of which the 
exportable surplus forms an impoitant factor, (3) minerals 
In which it appears that the country is at present self-sustaining 
and (4) mmeials for which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports. To the first category belong iron ore, 
titanium ore and mica, while the exportable surplus under the second 
head includes manganese ores, bauxite, magnesite, refractory 
minerals, natural abrasives, steatite, silica, gypsum, monumental 
granites, monazite, courndum and cement matenals. In the number 
of minerals including coal, aluminium ore, mineral pigments, sodium 
salts and alkalies, raie earths, berylium, glass sand, nitrates, zircon 
and phosphates, the country is known to be self-sufficient. And 
lastly, the following are the minerals for which it has to depend 
solely on imports : copper, silver, nickel, petroleum, sulphur, lead, 
Srinc, tin, flourides, mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, platinum, 
graphite, asphalt and potash. 
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MINES AND MINERALS CONSERVATION—With the achieve¬ 
ment of independence, Government of India felt the great need of sta¬ 
tutory rules for the conservation of mineral wealth and for the regula¬ 
tion and grant of mineral concessions. Thus the Mines and Minerals 
(Regulation and Dovlopment) Act was passed in September, 1948. 
The Central Government assumed the responsibility to co-ordinate 
the policy of States for mineral development and the issue of leases. 
The Central Government is also following an active mineral policy 
to control mining and the consumption of minerals of fundamental 
and strategic importance. 

The Industnal .Policy Resolutions of the Government of India 
on April 6, 1948 and also of 3950 explicitly recognised minerals 
amongst the industries whose location must be governed by economic 
factors of all-India import or which require considerable investment 
or a high degree of technical skill and must consequently be the 
subject of Central regulation and control. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS— The Ministry of Steel , 
Mines and Fuel of the Government of India has two Departments— 
Department of Iron and Steel and Department of Mines and Fuel. 
This Department of Mines and Fuel has tho following offices and 
organisations—(1) Geological Survey of India (2) Indian Bureau of 
Mines (3) Oil and National Gas Commission (4) Office of the Coal 
Controller (5) Coal Board (6) National Coal Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. (7) Neyveli Lignite Corporation Ltd. 

The Department of Mines and Fuel is responsible for following 
subjects—(?) Mines and Minerals including the Indian Bureau of 
Mines, special mining projects and the Geological Survey of India (it) 
Fuels, including coal, lignite, oil and natural gas including exploration, 
drilling, existing and future refineries, distribution and pricing. This 
Department has three major Divisions—Coal and Lignite Division, 
Mines Division and Oil Division. Apart from the work above men¬ 
tioned, this Department also deals with the administration of the 
Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1944. 

The following are the important organisations concerning mining 
in India— 

Geological Survey of India —was established in 1951. It is res¬ 
ponsible for the preparation of the geological map of India which 
forms the basis for all geological work including the appraisal of the 
mineral resources of the country. It is headed by a Director with 
his headquarters at Calcutta. For the purposes of fired work, 
the entire survey legion is divided into the following eight circles— 
Northern circle, western circle, central circle, Andhra circle, Bihar 
Circle, Orissa Circle, Eastern Circle and Southern Circle. 

Mineral Information Bureau has been set up in 1948 to give 
information and advice to industries. The main function of the 
Bureau is the dissemination in non-technical language of facts rela¬ 
ting to Indian minerals, fuels, iron ore, ferro-alloy minerals, light 
and base metal minerals, precious metals, gems, minerals for 
chemical industries, industrial clayB, sands and miscellaneous 
minerals. 
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Indian Bureau of Mines was created in 1948 with headquarters in 
Delhi to function as a body of expert advisers to the Government 
of India on all matters relating to mineral development. The Bureau 
is today the chief national agency for discharging the various duties 
devolving on the Central Government under the Mines and Mineral 
(Regulation and Development) Act, 1948. Bureau of Mines will have 
to inspect mines to effect general improvements in mining methods, 
plan for the recovery of the largest possible quantity, to conserve 
mineral wealth, eliminate waste in mining, processing and utilization; 
use modern methods of prospecting to locate mineral deposits ; advise 
Central and Provincial Governments on questions relating to mineral 
concessions, royalty, rents, taxation, tariff and export policies ; provide 
analytical and testing facilities for producers of, and traders in 
minerals, etc. 

The Mines Conservation and Development rules came into 
effect on April 1, 1955 and since then the responsibility for the ins¬ 
pection of mines as well as the collection, processing, tabulation and 
interpretation of mineral statistics has fallen to the Bureau which 
collects quarterly statistics for nine important minerals covering 
about 2,000 mines and receives annual returns for other major 
minerals covering 880 mines. 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission was set up in April, 1955. The 
headquarters of the Commission is at Dehra Dun. This Commission 
is responsible for the exploration, exploitation and refining of the 
country’s oil and natural gas resources. 

A Mineral Advisor}/ Board was set up during 1953 to advise the 
Government on all matters concerning the mineral industry. It ad¬ 
vises the Government on the export and impoit tariffs on minerals 
and mineral products. It reviews the production, internal distribution 
and consumption of minetals. So far as coal is concerned, the 
Ministiy has the following organisations—(1) Coal Controller, Cal¬ 
cutta (2) Coal Board, Calcutta (3) National Coal Development Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd., Ranchi (4) Neyveli Lignite Corpoiation Ltd., (5) Coal 
Council of India. 

MINING EDUCATION— The Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geology opened in 1926 at Dhanbad imparts high-grade tech¬ 
nical training in Mineral Engineering and Applied Geology and offers 
a four-year diploma course in these subjects. Besides the two main 
subjects, the ciiruculum includes detailed instruction in allied and 
subsidiary subjects, such as electrical and mechanical engineering, 
chemistry, fuel technology, metallurgy and assaying, physics, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. At the end of four years, the 
successful students ore awarded ihe Diploma of Associateship of the 
Indian School of mines in mining, engineering or applied geology, as 
the case may be. The school has been thoroughly reorganised on 
the recommendations of the Reorganisation Committee. The new 
curriculum lays special emphasis on subjects like metallurgy, fuel 
technology, refractories and ceramics. A new Faculty of Mining 
and Applied Geology has been established at the Indian School of 
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Mines, Dhanbad, which will be linked to Bihar University and will be 
known as the National School of Mines. 

The Dhanbad School of Mines and Applied Geology has been 
reorganised to turn out a larger number of technicians every year. 
Mining education is also imparted at the Banaras Hindu University 
which has a College of Mining and Metallurgy. 

GOVERNMENT’S ROLE AND MINERAL POLICY—The Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolutions of the Government of India published on April 
6, 1948 and in 1956 explicity recognised minerals amongst industries 
whose location mu;?t be governed by economic factors of all-India 
import or which require considerable investment or a high degree of 
technical skill and must consequently be the subject of central regu¬ 
lation and control. 

The Government's role in the future development of India's 
mineral wealth was clearly laid dow n when the second Five-Year Plan 
was begun in April, 1956 and futuie mineral development will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the State m so far as it concerns atomic! 
energy mineials, iron and steel, coal and lignite, mineial oils, mining 
of iron, manganese, chrome, gypsum, sulphur, gold, diamonds, copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, molybdenum and wolfram. All other minerals, 
except minor minerals, almunmm and othc 1 * non-fcrions metals not 
included in the fiist catcgoij, will be progiessively owned by the State. 

In September 1948, Indian Parliament passed the historic 
measure— Mines and Mmet ah (Regulation and Derdopment) Act, 
1948. The Act applies to all minerals, including oil. It extends 
to all States, including Ccntially-administered areas. It gives poweis 
to Central Government to frame lules for the regulation of the terms 
and conditions of piospe^ting licences and grant of leases, for the 
conservation and development of minerals, and for the modification 
of existing licences and leases on payment of compensation. The 
ownership of mines and minerals continued to vest in the States, and 
State Governments will continue to grant concession and collect 
royalties and lents as hitherto. The Act empowers the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to undertake piospectmg and mining operations on any land 
or in lespect of any mineial which is the property of the State. 

DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS 

Coal—is the most valuable mineial product and India stands 
seventh in the woild. The bulk of Indian coal is concentrated in one 
enormous scries of deposits known as u Gondawana system A little 
over 98 p.c. of Indian coal is raised from Gondawana coal beds and 
about 2 p.c. from tertiary beds. This system stretches across 
Bengal, Bihir, Onva, Central India, Madhya Piadesh and Hyderabad. 
The tertiary beds are found in Assam and Rajasthan. A little coal 
is produced in Andhra Pradesh. Bengal and Bihar coalfields 
are the sources of the best varieties of coal and it is also the only 
source of varieties of coal which can he used directly for metallur¬ 
gical purposes. The coal found, broadly speaking, is of four types, 
peat, lignite , bituminous, and anthracite. The coal-fields of Bihar 
and West Bengal account for about nine-tenths of India's output. 
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Jharia and Raniganj are the principal coal-fields and from them 
about 70 p.c. of total output is obtained. There are important 
deposits of coal in Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Viudhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Hyderabad. Tertiary coal and lignite deposits 
occur in Assam, Kashmir, Rajasthan, Madras and. Kutch. A new 
coal field has been found in the Rangit Valley in Sikkim. 

The total reserve of coal in India down to the depth of 2,000 
feet has been estimated at 66,000 million tons, while the reserve of 
coaking coal, etc. at more than 2,000 million tons. 

India has now nearly 1,000 coal mines. The total output of coal 
at present is in the neighbourhood of 34 million tons. Of the total 
production Bihar accounts for 55 per cent., Bengal 28 per cent., M.P. 
6 per cent., Hyderabad 4 per cent., etc. 

A Fuel Research Institute at Pigwadih, near Jharia, has been 
started in 1040. The function of the Institute is to make survey of 
Indian coals and to carry out researches on processing with a view 
to manufacturing metallurgical coke and investigation on low- 
temperature carbonisation and tar distillation for dyes, drugs, 
plastics, explosive and synthetic liquid fuels. 

Slowing in Mines —Stowing is a piocess in mining operation, 
particularly in coal mining, m which any of the void created .by the 
extraction of coal is filled with stowing material. The purpose of 
such operation is safely to the men working in the mine, which pre¬ 
vents prematuie collapse, surface subsidence, underground fires, 
expulsion of inflammable gas from open graves, which might result 
in an explosion. In 1041 Coal Mines Stowing Board was formed. It 
undertook to supress the lire both in Jhana and Raniganj coal-fields. 

Government of India have appointed a Coal Board to deal with 
all problems relating to coal from a comprehensive point of view. 
It has enforced the stowing, blending and washing of coking coal. 
Coal Board is also taking steps to bring about mechanisation of in¬ 
dustry. Under the Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952, 
the Central Government is empowered (1) to adopt measures for the 
safety of coal mines or for conserving coal, (2) to authorise the Coal 
Board to deal with problems of the industry, (3) to levy excise duty 
on coal and coke, (4) to frame rules for regulating the industry. 

Manganese—India l an Us second in the world in, the output of 
this mmeial. The total estimated reserve of this mineral is 11.2 
crore ton-,. Its chief use is in the manufacture of steel. It is also 
extensively used m the chemical industi y and m the making of dry cell 
batteries. About 10 crore tons are in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
The manganese mines of Madhya Piadesh contain some of the best 
known manganese oie deposits of the woild. Deposits now being 
woiked are in Singhhhum (Bihar), Panchmahal (Bombay), Balaghat, 
Bhandara, Chhindwara, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh), Indore (Madhya 
Bharat), Visakhapatnam, Sundar (Madras), Shimoga (Mysore); 
Bonai, Keonjhar, Kora put, Patna State (Orissa) and Banswara 
(Rajasthan). Madhya Pradesh produces two-thirds of all-India pro¬ 
duction. Principal customers of manganese are United Kingdom, 
France, U.S.A., Noiway, Canada and Belgium, 
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Lignite—is a soft brown type of coal retaining the texture of 
wood from which it originated. From it are obtained a number of 
valuable products, among them being petroleum and diesel oils f 
waxes ana hydrocarbon gases. Lignite quarry is situated at Neiveli 
in South Arcot district. It is 24 miles from Cuddolore and about 
135 miles south-west of Madras. It is also available in Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra, Kutch and Kashmir. Lignite, though a member of the 
coal family, is different from commonly-used bituminous coal, in that 
it contains a relatively high proportion of moisture. In the S. Indian 
lignite, the proportion is computed at 30 p.c. to 35 p.c. The total 
estimated reserve of lignite in this area is 2,000 million tons. 

Gold—takes the third place in India, which is mined in the State 
of Mysore in Kolar, from where 95 per cent, of India’s output of gold 
comes. India’s produclion of gold is only about two per cent, of the 
total world production (excluding U.S.S.R.). The average grade of ore 
treated in Kolar is 6.83 cwt. gold per ton of ore. The only other wor¬ 
king mine, Hutti in Hyderabad produces small quantities of gold. 
Goldbearing veins arc also known to exist in Dharwar district of Bom¬ 
bay, Wynaad and Anantapur districts of Madras and at Lowa in the 
Manbhum district of Bihar. Alluvial gold is found widely distribu¬ 
ted in many parts of the country—Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir and West Bengal, 
but the only sources of gold of any type are at Kolar and Hutti. 

Kolar Gold Mines Acquisition Act, 1956 has been passed to na¬ 
tionalise the mines. The Act empowers the State Government of 
Mysore to acquire the companies, namely, Mysore Gold Mining Co., 
(KGF) Ltd., Champion Reef Gold Mines of India, Nandidrug Mines 
Ltd., and Kolar Mines Power Station Private Ltd. The gold mines 
have been taken over from 29th November, 1956. 

Mica—India enjoys three main mica belts, situated in Bihar, Rajas¬ 
than and Madras. Bihar has the biggest field, estimated to cover 
some 1,500 sq. miles ; Rajasthan’s mica is spread over 1,200 sq. miles 
and the Madras field is only half that area. The richest veins are 
those of Bihar; they yield a high grade muscovite ruby mica 
(said to be the best in the world) ; from Rajasthan comes ruby, green 
and other sorts of mica; and Madras finds mostly the green and 
black stained varieties. New deposits arc believed to have been located 
in Travancore, Mysore and Orissa. Mica is an indispensible item 
in the manufacture of electrical appliances and in the construc¬ 
tion of motor cars, aeroplanes, radio-stores, flat-irons, window panes 
and many other products. Mica finds no market in India and pro¬ 
ducers must depend on foreign sale for their living. She supplies 
about 80 per cent of the world’s requirements of good quality mica. 
United States takes nearly 60 to 70 per cent of the total mica 
exports from India, second biggest importer of Indian mica is the 
United Kingdom. Mica factories in India are regarded “as cottage 
industry” establishments, for they generally operate without the 
benefit of mechanical power and the mica is dressed and processed or 
'dMttni-processed by hand. 

The main use of mica is for the electrical and technical in- 
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dustries. The next important use of mica is in the shape of micanite 
by electrical engineers, colliery companies, manufacturers of 
iron, steel and electrical apparatus. Waste and scrap mica is 
ground and used for wall-paper industry, manufacture of paints, 
rubber industry, etc. 

Petroleum—is the last of five important minerals of India. 
India contributes only 1.10 per cent, of the world’s production. India 
is producing 0.40 million tons of petroleum mainly from Digboi oil 
fields against an annual consumption of 5 million tons. The rest of 
India’s oil need is met by importing crude oil and refining it at the 
refineries recently started near Bombay. 

Realising the importance of mineral oil in India’s developing 
economy, the Government of India in the last Industrial Policy Reso¬ 
lution of April iiO, 1956 have decided that the future developments of 
mineral oil will be the responsibility of the State. 

The following places are being explored for oil exploration— 
Jwalamukhi and neighbouring areas in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Ganga 
Valley, West Bengal and Orissa, Cambay, Kutch and some other areas 
in Madras, Andhra and Kerala. Recently oil field has been found in 
Naharkatia, Assam, where oil is being dug at 30,000 ft. below. 

The Government of India signed an agreement with the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd. for joint exploration for petrolium in West 
Bengal basin. In addition, departmental exploration for oil was 
initiated in 1955-56 in the Jaisalmer area of Rajasthan. Three oil 
refineries have been started in this country—two in Trombay Island, 
Bombay and one in Visahhapatnam. Another oil refinery is being 
started at Gauhati, Assam for which a rupee-company has been 
formed. 

The Government of India have set up a high power Oil and 
Natural Gan Commission to undertake exploration, exploitation and 
refining of mineral oil in the country. The Commission is located at 
Dehra Dun. 

Iron—Tndia possesses some of the world’s largest reserves of 
iron ore, mainly hematites and magnetites with iron content ranging 
between 60 and 70 per cent. Extensive deposits of iron ore occur in 
several parts of India, namely, Bihar, Orissa, Madhva Pradesh, 
Andhra and Mysore. Few, even amongst the greatest production 
countries of the world, can claim a higher percentage. The iron ores 
of India can be conveniently divided into three groups, namely, 
hematite ores, magnetite ores and laterite ores and iron-stone shales. 
Large deposits of hematite ores are known in Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Bombay. Magnetite ores occur in 
Madras, Mysore, Bihar, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh. Extensive 
reserves of laterite ores and iron-shales are present in West Bengal, 
but these are not used at present. India’s iron ore reserves are 
estimated to be of the order of 2,100 crore tons and the majoT part of 
it is of high grade. The ambition of the Indian Government is 
to push up production of iron from 4.6 million tons today to 12.5 
million tons per year by the end of the Second Plan Period (1956-61); 
of this about 6 million tons of the iron ore will be required for the 
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three Government-sponsored steel works in Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur. 

Salt—With a coast line of about 3,500 miles, inland sources in 
Rajasthan and Little Rann of Kutch and the rock salt mines in Mandi, 
India has possiblities of attaining a high position among the salt-pro* 
ducing countries of the world. India now claims to be self-sufficient 
■‘in all qualities of salt, with the exception of rock variety. Salt is 
produced by solar evaporation on almost all the coasts of India, but 
particularly on the south-west and near Bombay. The principal salt 
producing areas are located in Saurashtra, Madras, Bombay, Rajas¬ 
than, Kutch, Travancoi e-Cochin and Orissa. The only one souice of 
rock bait is at Mandi m Himachal Piadesh which pioduces annually 
one lakh maunds of ciudc lock salt. Besides the existing model 
farm and Salt Ro'-.vm.h Station at Wadala in Bombay, Central 
Salt Research Institute was estahlised in 1954 at Bhavnagar in 
Saurasthra. The puncipal centies of salt manufacture are as 
follows—(1) Marivi ball Woiks —(a) Saurashtra and Kutch (Bhav¬ 
nagar, Jarffrabad Jcnmeai, Lavanpur, PoibondaT, Bharai and 
Kandla), (b) Bombay (I)harasaiia, Bhovandar, Bhandup, Uran and 
Mithapur), (c) Madias (Nanpada. Pennuguduru, Madras, Cuddalore, 
Adirampatnam and Tuticonn), (d) Onssa (Puri, Huma, Gokhurkuda 
and Sumadi), (e) West Bor gal (Conttu), (f) Travancore-Cochin— 
along the coast: (2) Salt Man — Salt mines in Mandi (Ilimachal 
Pradesh); (3) lvla> d Somces —(a) Rajasthan (Sanibhai, Didwana 
and Pachbadia), lb) Bombay & Sauiashtra (Kharaghoda and Kuda) 
and Rann of Kulch. 

Chromite—is mainly u^ed as an alloy and lcfractory. It comes 
mainly from Bihar, Oii cc, a and Mysoie. 

Ilmenite—One of the most striking features of India's mineral 
industry is the rapid rise in the production of ilmenite. India has 
now become the w oild's leading producer of this metal. It is the 
whitest of all substances and will replace lead mote and more in the 
manufacture of white pigment. The mineral occurs along the beach- 
sands of the eastern and western coasts of India. The total reserves 
are estimated at about 3,500 lakh tons. 

Monazite—is available on the beach-sands of Kerala State 
and also on the beach-^ands on the Coromondal Coast, existing in the 
form of beach-sands in association vith ilmenite and is perhaps the 
largest and the richest in thorium in the world and also contains a 
small quantity of uianium. In older to conserve supplies for atomic 
energy development, exports are now prohibited under sec. 3 of the 
Atomic Energy Act XXTX of 1948. A factory for processing over 
1,500 tons a year of monazite beach-sands has been recently set up 
by the Government of India at Always (Keiala). 

Orches—are v T ell-known as mineral earth pigments. Occur- 
ances are fauly widespiead in India ; chief producing areas being 
Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and Saurashtra. The entire 
* production is retained for internal consumption. 

Saltpetre—occurs as natural efflorescence in extensive areas 
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in Bihar, U.P. and East Punjab. Crude saltpetre is used aa 
manure, while refined saltpetre iB consumed in the manufacture of 
fire works, blasting-powder, soap and matches and in glass, ceramic 
and tanning industries. 

Zircon—The Travaneore beaches constitute one of the princi¬ 
pal sources of zirconia in the world. Zircon yields zirconia, a high 
grade refractory and also an alloy material. 

Zinc—Zawar mines in Jodhpur are the only important source of 
zinc ore in India, which are being worked to produce enough to meet 
much of her needs in the near future. India's resources are, however, 
poor. 

Beryl—is found in small quantities in certain rocks which con- 
iain generally mica mines. India has been a largo producer of beryl, 
chiefly from Rajasthan, Madras, Kashmir and Bihar. 

Chromite—India has only moderate resources of chronite ore. 
It is both an alloy and a refractory. India's known reserves of chro¬ 
mite are approximately more than 1,320,000 tons. The more im¬ 
portant deposits are distributed as follows—Singhbhum & Bhagalpur 
fBihar), Ratnagiri (Bombay), Salem and Kistna (Madras),-Mysore, 
Hnbsan, Kadur and Chitaldrug (Mysore), Keonjhar (Orssia), Ladakh 
(Kashmir). The deposits are being worked at present in Singbhura, 
Keonjhar, Kistna, Mysore and Hassan districts. 

Magnesite—is valuable to cement, glass, paper, rubber, cos¬ 
metics refractories and aircraft industries. India's magnesite deposits 
are in the States of Bihar (Singhbhum). Kashmir, Madras (Salem), 
Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttai Pradesh, Almora. By far the largest 
and the best magnesite deposits in India occur in the Salem district 
of Madras. 

Bauxite—Indian bauxite reserves are estimated to be of the 
order of 250 million metre tons and are mainly found in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Madras, Bombay and Kashmir. India 
started mining bauxite in 1908. It is largely used as filtering mate¬ 
rial in petroleum refineries and for the manufacture of alum. 

Cement—The ingredients of cement are all available in abun¬ 
dance in India. The principal cement producing centres are Por- 
bandar in Kathiawar, Katni in M. P., Lakheri in Rajasthan, Jabal¬ 
pur in M.P., Guntur in Madras, etc. 

Kyanite—Perhaps the largest deposits of Kyanite in the 
world aic found in India, which is the moH important of the minerals 
used in the refractory and ceramic industries. Good workable 
deposits of kyanite occur in Scraikella and Kharswan in Singhbhum 
district, Bihar. Smaller deposits are also known to occur in the 
Mayurbhanj district of Orissa, in the Nell ore district of Madras and 
in the Hassan district of Mysore. The Lapsa Burn deposit of 
Kharswan (Bihar) is the largest of its kind in the world and is th* 
principal centre of production. 

Feldspar—Workable occurances of feldspar are located i* th# f 
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States of Ajmer, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, M. P., Madras, Mysore, 
Rajasthan and Vindhya Pradesh. The entire output is utilized in the 
country mainly in the ceramic industry. 

Copper—The principal copper deposits of India, in order of im¬ 
portance, are in the Singhbhum district of Bihar, at Khetri and, 
Singhana in Jaipur, at Daribo and Kho in Alwar (Rajasthan), at 
Bhotang and Dikchu in Sikkim and in the Guntur, Kurnool and Nellore 
districts of Andhra. The only deposits now being worked are those of 
Singhbhum. Here the mine is worked by Indian Copper Corporation. 
The Company at present mines at Mosaboni and Badia and works 
at Moubhandar and is the only copper smelter in India. About 
870,000 tons of copper ores are being mined annually in Singhbhum, 
Bihar, but the production meets only l/8th of India’s needs. 

Limestone—used pnncipally for the manufacture of cement 
and for constructional purposes and also as a flax in melting of iron 
and lead ores—is found m Rhotasgarh in Sahabad district of Bihar, at 
Katni in M.P., in Bundi, Jodhpur, Sirohi in Rajasthan, in Rewah and 
Mahiar State of Madhya Bharat. 

Tungsten—Tungsten ores are found in Jodhpur and Bikaner, 
but the reserves of this ore are small, caculated to be able to supply 
local needs of ferro-tungsten alloy industry. 

Bentonite—is a valuable clay similar in its properties to 
Puller's Earth. It occurs in limited quantities in Rajasthan, Bihar 
and Kashmir. 


Gypsum—The main gypsum deposits in the country are located 
in Rajasthan, mostly in Jodhpur and Bikaner divisions and the 
total deposits upto the depth of .30 ft. or so are reported to be 
about 120 million tons. Of these total reserves, about 40 million tons 
are found in the Jodhpur division and about 80 million tons in the 
Bikaner division. The best known and probably the most valuable 
deposits are at Jamsar, about 20 miles north of Bikaner city. Other 
important deposits are located in Saurashtra in the area of Ran, 
Bhatia and virpur and Kutch. Next come the gypsum deposits 
in Trichinopoly distiict in Madras State. The major quantities 
of gypsum are being used in the fertilizer and cement industries. 
Gypsum is also u*»ed, to some extent, for the manufacture of 
plaster boards, sulphuric acid, heat-resisting boards, soil reclama¬ 
tion, etc. There are other industrial uses to which gypsum can be 
put. Among these are the paint and paper industries. It can also 
be used as a polishing material for tinplate and plate glass, and as 
an inert base in agricultural insecticides. 

Sulphur—There aie no known deposits of elemental sulphur 
fn India. Reports of occurrences in Assam and Ladakh (Kashmir) 
require geological investigation. Assam coal is said to have a high 
sulphur content. It was reported recently that the Fuel Research 
Institute at Digwadih has found Rewa coal also rich in sulphur. 

t Steatite—is also known as soap-stone, pot-stone, talc and in 
Jm powdered from as ‘french chalk.’ It is one of the most variously 
jjraed industrial minerals. It is available in Rajasthan and Madras. 
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Vanadium—There are large reserves of vanadium bearing 
titaniferous iron ores in Singhbnum and Mayurbhanj. 

Sillimanite—is a mineral of rare occurrence, which is used in 
the manufacture of furnace lining in the iron and steel and glass and 
ceramic industry. It is almost a monopoly of India. Deposits of 
sillimanite are known to occur in Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Rewa. 
The world’s largest concentration of sillimanite occurs in the Khasi 
hills. Its minimum reserves have been estimated at 250,000 tons. 

Clays—India has abundant sources of clays which are dis¬ 
tributed in almost every state of the country. Besides the deposits 
of China clay, those of fire clay and other clays are also widespread. 
Deposits of China clay occur and are worked in Bihar, Assam, Bom¬ 
bay, Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore and Travancore. The Travancore 
deposits are most important. The cotton textile industry is the 
principal user of China clay in India. The entire production of clayB 
in India is used for internal consumption in the manufacture of 
pottery, building bricks, cement, soap and for colour washing. 

Pyrites—The deposits of pyrites from which sulphur could be 
obtained exist at Amjor (Bihar), Wynaad (Madras), Ingladhal 
(Mysore) and Tara Devi (Simla Hills). But no detailed estimates 
are available of the quantities of pyrites in the deposits. 

Corundum—In addition to Ihe working mines in Hassan and 
Mysore districts (Mysore) and Rewa (Vindhya Pradesh), Corundum 
deposits are also known to occur in Khasi Hills (Assam) and South 
Kanara and Salem districts of Madras. The mineral is chiefly used 
as an abrasive. 

Fuller’** Eurth—is chiefly obtained from Bikaner and Jodh¬ 
pur in Rajasthan and a little is also obtained in M. P. Entire 
production is used for internal consumption. 

Graphite—occurs in small quantities in various parts of India, 
namely, Ajmer, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa 
and Travancore. During recent years deposits have been worked in 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa only. The quantity produced 
falls short of the total requirements by about 25 p.c. which is met 
by imports. The mineral is mainly used in foundry, pencil and 
paint industry in India. , 

Antimony—There are small deposits of antimony in Lahalul 
(Kangra district, East Punjab) and at Shagor in Chitral State. The 
production is confined to one plant—Star Metal Refinery, Bombay. 

Calcitc—Calcite deposits are found in Saurashtra. They are 
also found in Nawanagar, Porbandar, Junagarh and Amereli. The 
most important of the deposits are found in Amereli. It is used for 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, bleaching powder, as aflux in 
metallurgical operations, for making glaze in pottery or for making 
industrial lime. 

Lead—Lead deposits now being exploited in India, are located at 
Zawar in Udaipur and at the Banjavi mines in Jaipur. These are 
now under lease to the Metal Corporation of India. 

Titanium—The most important deposits of titanium minerals 
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worked in India lie in Travancore on the south-west coast in five 
stretches along the coast—Nindakara (north of Quilon), Anjengo- 
Varkala (south of Quilon), Kovilara (south of Trivandrum), Muttam- 
pudur (near Colachel) and Cape Comorin-Liparum (on the eastern 
coast of Tinnevelly district). Recently titanium has attained per¬ 
haps the highest importance as strategic material, because the metal 
and its alloys have teen found to have better qualities than the 
strongest steels and yet are lighter in weight than those steels. 

- s _ Apatite—Only a small output of apatite is obtained from 
'Singhbhum in Bihar and Triehinopoly in Madras. The entire pro¬ 
duction of the country is used for manures, which is estimated to 
;^Bieet only 6 per cent of the country’s requirements of phosphatic 
'manures, the balance being imported. 

Asbestos—India ha-, a limited resources of asbestos, mainly 
In Andhra, Bihar, Mysore and Rajasthan. Of the two chief varieties 
found in India, the chrysolite asbestos which is the flexible variety 
amenable to spinning and lienee more valuable, is found in Cuddapah 
(Andhra), while other deposits yield the tremolite type which is less 
flexible. India is deficient in this mineral. 

Barytes—The mineral is used mainly in the paint and petro¬ 
leum industry in India. Deposits of barytes occur m Madias, Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Anantapur and Cuddapah districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Precious Slones—Actual diamond mines are in Fanna in 
Vindhya Pradesh over an area of 750 sq. miles. Geologically, 
the rock formation resembles that of Kimberly, South Africa, and 
Russian experts who visited the mining area recently leyorted that 
a daily output of 1,805 carats could be expected when the mines 
are fully mechanised. Sapphire h of a very clear blue colour are 
obtained in Kashmir at an altitude of 14,000 ft. Garnets of a rich 
deep purplish red are found in Barwar District in Kisliengarh State 
and the adjoining tracks of Jaipur State. Emeralds are chiefly 
obtained from Udaipur (Rajasthan) and from Ajmer. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

ORIGIN—The necessity for forming a United Nations Orga¬ 
nization was first discussed at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D. C. f 
August 21—Oct. 7, 1944. It was finally put to concrete shape by 
the delegates of 60 Allied Nations assembled at San Francisco from 
April 25 to June 26, 1945 where representatives of 60 nations signed 
the United Nations Charter. The U. N. officially came into exis¬ 
tence on October 24, 1945. 

PURPOSES OF U. N.—Four purposes of the U. N. are—(1) 
to maintain international peace and security, (2) to develop friendly 
relations among nations, (3) to co-opeiate internationally in solving 
international economic, social, cultuial and humanitanan problems 
and in promoting respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and (4) to be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
attaining these common ends. 

FINANCE—The United Nations is financed by the contribu¬ 
tions from member States. Member States contribute to the expen¬ 
ses of the budget and Working Capital Fund on a scale determined 
by the General Assembly ea< h year on the recommendation of its 
Committee on Contributions. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGES—The official languages of the U. N. 
are Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. Its working 
languages are English and French. Spanish is also the working 
language of the General Assembly. 

MEMBERSHIP —Membership of the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving nations which accept the obligations of the U.N. Charter 
and, in the judgement of the Organisation, are able and willing to carry 
out these obligations. The original members of the United Nations 
are those countries which signed the Declaration of the United Nations 
on Jan. 1, 1942 or took part in the San Francisco Conference and 
signed and ratified the Chartei. Other countries can be admitted by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation by the Security 
Council. 


Afganistan. 

Albania. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

„ Brazil. 

' Bulgaria. 
Burma. 


Members Of The United Nations 


Byelorussian SSR, 
Cambodia. 

Canada. 

Ceylon. 

Chile. 

China. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Colombia. 

Costa Rica. 


Dominician Republic. 
Denmark. 

Equador. 

Egypt. 

El Salvador. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland. 

France. 

Ghana. 

Greece. 
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Guatemala. 

Luxemburg. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Haiti. 

Malaga. 

Spain. 

Honduras. 

Mexico. 

Sudan. 

Hungary. 

Morocco. 

Sweden. 

Iceland. 

Nepal. 

Syria. 

India. 

Netherlands. 

1 hailand. 

Indonesia. 

New Zealand. 

1 unisia. 

Iran. 

Nicaragua. 

Turkey. 

Iraq. 

Norway. 

Ukrainian SSR. 

Ireland. 

Pakistan. 

Union of South Africa. 

Israel. 

Panama. 

USSR. 

Italy. 

Paiaguay. 

United Kingdom. 

Jordan. 

Portugal. 

United States. 

Laos. 

Philippines. 

Uruguay. 

Lebanon. 

Poland. 

Venezuela. 

Liharia. 

Peru. 

Yemen. 

Lib} a. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia. 

Guiana. 


UNITED NATIONS* FLAG—The flag is light blue in colour and 
emblazoned in white in its centre is the United Nations* symbol, a 
poiai map of the world embraced by twin olive branches. 

HEADQUARTERS AND OFFICES—New York, U.S.A. The 
European office ol the U.N. 1 , in Geneva. From 1954 U.N. Informa¬ 
tion Centres hau 1 been established at Athens, Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
Belgrade, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, Karachi, London, Mexico city, 
Momovia, Moscow, Now Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio do Janeiro, 
Shanghai, Sydney, Teheian and Washington. 

ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Principal oigans of the United Nations are—(1) General 
Assi mbly ; (2) Security Council ; (3) Economic and Social Council ; 
(4) Trusteeship Conned ; (5) International Court of Justice ; (6) 
Secretariat. 

i. GENERAL ASSEMBLY—consists of all members of the 
United Nations, each with one vote but none with veto power. The 
General Assembly meets once a year in September. It jnay also hold 
special sessions. Voting on important questions is by a two-thirds 
majonty. On other questions it is by a simple majority. The work 
of the General Assembly is divided between Six Main Committees. 

First Committee —Political and Security (including the regulation 
of armaments). 

Special Political Committee. 

Second Committee —Economic and Financial. 

Third Committee —Social, Humanitarian and Cultural. 

Fourth Committee —Trusteeship including non-self-governing 
territories. 

Fifth Committee —Administrative and Budgetary. 

Sixth Committee —Legal. 

Standing Committees — 

The General Assembly is assisted by two Standing Committees, 

17 
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Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and Committee on Contributions 

The Assembly has also established four standing bodies to assist 
in its work— 

Four Standing Bodies — 

Board of Auditois 

Investments Committee 

U. N Staff Pension Committee 

International Commission 

2. SECURITY COUNCIL—his eleven members, five of which 
(United States, Butam, Prance, Russia and Nationalist China) are 
permanent. Six non pcimanent members aic elected by the General 
Assembly. The Security Council is so organised as to be able to 
function continuously with ea^h of its members represented at all 
times at the scat of the Organisation A negative vote by any 
permanent member is a veto 

The Security Coun<il his “piimiiy responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and sccui lty ” 

Subsidiary Organs of tiil Security Council- 

(i) MILITARY STAFF COMMIT TTr - consist- of the Chiefs 
of Staff of fi e pcimanent numbers or then icpiesentatives, which 
assists the Security Council on such questions as the ( ounml’s military 
requirements foi the maintenance of peace, the strategic direction 
of armed forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmaments 

( 11 ) DISARMAMENT COMMISSION-^ was established by the 
General Assembly under the Secui (y Council, has the same member¬ 
ship as the Council plus Canida when not a membci of the Council. 

3 ECONOMIC 4ND SOCIAL COUNCIL-is composed of 18 
non-permanent mcmbeis solving 3 year term This Council is respon¬ 
sible foi the economic A soci il activities of the United Nations 

The Council woiks tnrough Commissions and ( ommittce —(1) 
Transport ami Communication «■ Commission , (2) Statn'ical Commis 
Sion ; (3) Population Commission (4) Social Commission (5) Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights , (fi) Commission on the status of women , 
(7) Commission on Naicttic Diugs , (8) Commission on Int< motional 
Commodity T) tide 

Three Regional Economic Commissions have also been established 
—Economic Commission for Euiope, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and Economic Commission for Latin America 

4 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—Trusteeship Council is composed 
of 14 members- seven mcmbeis, Australia, Belgium France, Italy, 
New Zialtnd, United Kingdom and United States which administer 
trust territories , China and USSR, other permanent members of 
the Security Council, which do not administer trust territories, and five 
other member® elected by the General Assembly serving 3-year term. 

Trusteeship temtorus —(1) New Guinea ( Australia ), (2) Ru- 
anda-Urundi (Belgium), (3) Cameroons and Togoland (France), 
( 4 ) Western Samoa (New Zealand), (5) Cameroons, & Tanga¬ 
nyika (United Kingdom), Nauru ( Australia ), (6) Somaliland 
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(Italy), (7) the Territory of the Pacific Islands composed of the 
former Japanese-mandated islands of Marshalls, Marianas (with the 
exception of Guam) and Carolines is a strategic Trust Territory ad¬ 
ministered by the United States of America. 

6. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE—It is the prin¬ 
cipal judicial body of the United Nations. It is a Court of Law and 
deals with legal questions only, not with political disputes. All 
countries which are parties to the Statute of the Court can refer to 
it any case they wish. In addition, Security Council may refer a 
legal dispute to the Court and all organs of the U.N. can ask the 
Court for an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

The Court consists of fifteen Judges elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, voting independently. The 
Judges are chosen on the basis of their qualifications, not on the basis 
of their nationality. Care is taken, however, to see that the principal 
legal systems of the world arc represented in the Court. No two 
judges can be nationals of the same State. 

The seat of the International Court of Justice is at the Hague, 
the Netherlands. 

6. SECRETARIAT—is composed of the Secretary-General who 
is the chief admini itiative officer of the Organisation and an inter¬ 
national staff appointed by him under regulation established by the 
General Assembly. The Secretary-General is appointed for a term 
of five years. 

SPECIALISED AGENCIES 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION—I.L.O. was 
estaldished in 1919 as an autonomous institution associated with 
the League of Nations. It is a tripartite organisation, in which Gov¬ 
ernment, employees and workers are directly repiesented. It seeks 
through international action to improve labour conditions, raise living 
standaids, and promote economic and social stability. In 1946 U. N. 
and I. L. 0. concluded an agreement under which I. L. O. was recog¬ 
nised as a specialised body of U. N. 

I.L.O/s machinery consists of (1) A General Conference 
which is I.L.O.’s highest authority. It is the policy-making autho¬ 
rity of the organisation. It meets annually and * is composed 
of national delegations comprising two Government delegates and one 
delegate each representing management and labour. The chief func¬ 
tion of the Conference is to formulate intrnational social standards 
in the form of conventions. (2) Governing body is composed of 40 
members ; 20 representing Governments, ten representing manage¬ 
ment and ten representing labour. Governing Body supervises file 
work of the International Labour Office and the Organisations, various 
Committees and Commissions. (3) International Labour Office is the 
secretariat of the I.L.O. Head Office : Geneva, Switzerland. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION OF THE UNI¬ 
TED NATIONS (FAO.)—The chief aims of F.A.O. are (1) to help 
nations raise the standard of living, (2) to improve nutrition of the 
peoples of all countries, (3) to increase the efficiency of farming, 
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forestry and fisheries, (4) to better the condition of rural people and, 
through all these means, to widen the opportunity of all people for 
productive work, F.A.O. was founded on October 16, 1946. Head¬ 
quarters : Viale delle Terme Di Caiacalla, Rome, Italy. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL¬ 
TURAL OUGAN1SA1 ION (UNESCO)—“The purpose of the orga¬ 
nisation “is to conti lbute to peace and security by promoting colla¬ 
boration among the nations thiough education, science and culture 
in ordei to further umveisai lespect for justice, for rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms, which are 
affirmed foi the peoples of the world without distinction of iace, sex, 
language oi religion by the Charter of the United Nations.” It was 
established on 4th Nov., 1946 Office . Unesco House, 19, Avenue 
Kleber, Pans 1C, Fiance. 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANISATION 
(ICAO)—is designed to solve the pioblem of international civil 
aviation and establishment of international standards and regulations 
for civil aviation. It encouiages the use of safety measures, uniform 
regulations for operation, and simpler procedures at international 
borders. It promotes the use of new technical methods and equip¬ 
ment. It was established on 4th April, 1947. Headquarters: 
International Aviation Building, Montieal, Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMEN T (BANK)—was established on Dec 27, 1945 when 
28 nations signed Articles of Agreement drawn up at Bietton Woods 
Conference m July 1944. The purpose of the Bank is to assist m 
reconstruction and development of temtones of membeis by facili¬ 
tating the investment of capital for productive purposes ; to promote 

f irivate foreign investment , to promote the balanced growth of 
llternational tiade. Headquarters . 1818 H. St. N W., Washington 
26 DC. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (FUND)—wa« estab¬ 
lished on Dec 27, 1945 when Ailicles of Agreement diawn up at 
Bretton Woods Confeience in July 1944 came into foice The pur¬ 
pose of the Fund is to piomote international monetaiy co operation 
and expansion of international tiade , to piomote exchange stability, 
to assist in the establishment of multilateral system of payments m 
respect of cuirent transaction between members. Headquarters : 
1818 H. Street, Washington 25, D.C 

INTERNATION \L FINANCE CORPORATION (I F.C.)—The 
Corporation came into foice on July 20, 1956. Though affiliated with 
the International Bank, it is a separate legal entity and its funds 
are entirely sepaiete fiom those of the Bank. Its objective is to 
further economic development by encouraging the growth of pro¬ 
ductive private enterpuse in its member countries, particularly in the 
leaa-developed areas. Headquarters : 1818H. Street NW, Washing¬ 
ton D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (I.A.E.A.)— 
Statute for I.A.E.A, approved on October 26, 1966 at a confer- 
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ence held at U. N. Headquarters, New York came into force 
on July 29, 1957. Agency's working relationship with the United 
Nations has been determined at the first general conference of I.A.E.A. 
at Vienna in 1957. The purpose of the Agency is to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and to ensure the assistance provided 
by it or at its request or under its supervision or control is not used 
in such a way as to further any military purpose. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION (WHO)—The constitution 
of the WHO defines health as a “state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or in¬ 
firmity.” It sets down as the objective of this Organisation “the 
attainment of all peoples of the highest possible level of health.” Its 
services aie of two kinds—advi^oiv and technical. It came into 
being on April 7, 1948 Htadquaiters : Palais de Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


UNIVERSAL POST VL UNION (ITPU)—Its purpose is to 
alleviate the uncertainty, confusion and excessive cost of interna¬ 
tional postal communications by uniting its member-countries in a 
single postal territory for the rerip] ocal exchange of mail. Its aim 
is to m^uie the organisation and improvement of postal services 
throughout the world through international collaboration. 

Thus eveiy member agrees to transm-t the mail of all other 
members by the be«.t means used for its own mail. 

It was established in 1874 by Universal Postal Convention of 
Berne. Switzei land. Headquarter i Beine, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU)— 
Its put poses are to set up international regulations for telegraph, 
telephone and iadio services to fuither their development and extend 
their utilization by the public at the lowest possible rates. 

It was established on Jan., 1934 by the International Telecommu¬ 
nication Convention adopted by the Madrid Conference on Dec. 9. 
1932 which amalgamated the International Telegraph Union (foundea 
1865) and the group of countries signatory or adherent to the vari¬ 
ous radio telegraph conventions beginning with that of Berlin (1906). 

Hfadquarters . Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANISATION (WMO)- 1 This 
organisation as stated in the preamble to its convention, is establish¬ 
ed with a view to co-ordinating, standardising and improving world 
meteorological activities and to encouraging an efficient exchange of 
meteorological information between countries in the aid of human 
activities 

The WMO came into existence on March 23 1950. 

Headquarters : 14 Avenue de la Paix, Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTIVE ORGA¬ 
NISATION (IMCO)—This organisation will come into existence 
when 21 nations, of which seven must each have a total tonnage of at 
least one million gross tons of shipping, have become parties to con¬ 
vention drawn up by N. Maritime Conference are Geneva, 1948. The 
purposes of the Organization are to promote colllaboration among 
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Governments in technical problems of international shipping and 
to encourage removal of discriminatory treatment by governments 
and unfair restrictive actions by shipping concerns. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANISATION (ITO) : 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT )—Although estab¬ 
lishment of ITO and the bringing into operation of the Havana 
Charter, oh which it was to be based, have not taken place, one 
of the main objectives of that Charter has been embodied in an inter¬ 
national commeicial tieaty, known as General Agreement on Tariff 
and Trade (GATT) : Provision has been made for a peimanent 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation (OTC) to administer GATT and 
to come into being when it has been accepted by countnes which ac¬ 
count for high proportion of woild trade. 

U. N. information Centre in India—U. N. Information Centre, 
Theatre Communications Building, Connaught Place, Queen's Way, 
New Delhi 1. Area Covered —Burma, Ceylon, India. 


INDIAN PORTS 

INDIAN PORTS—With a coast line of 3,500 miles, India possesses 
only six important ports, or one to eveiy 60 millions of its inhabitants. 
The major poits of India are Bombay, Cochin, Visakhapatnam, 
Madras, Calcutta and Kandla. Bombay, Cochin and Visakhapatnam 
provide natural harbours Madras has an artificial one, bare pro¬ 
tected from weather particulaily during Octobei and November when 
cyclones prevail. Calcutta lies at the head of a 120-mile-long turbu¬ 
lent river which has a -wide range of tides to which deep-drafted 
ships have to suit themselves. A sixth, Kandla in Cutch, has been 
recently developed. Kandla will serve the vast hinterland of the 
Punjab, the north, western and central India more economically 
than Bombay. Technically major port is one which is capable of 
taking oceangoing steamers with a registered tonnage of 4,000 
or more and berth them alonp har!>our and they must cany on a 
minimum requisite trade of 6,000,000 tons per annum. The ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are admimsteied by statutory port 
authorities, subject to the overall control of the Central Government. 
The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla are administered by 
the Central Government itself. The Port Trusts and Ports Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1951 ensures uniformity m poit administration, brings 
greater mcasuies of central control and effects decentralisation of 
authority in the day-to-day administration of major ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. Minor ports aie under control of the mantime 
8tate Governments. The following important points are to be noted— 
fl) 80 per cent of all trade passes through the five of the major ports ; 
(2) 75 per cent of the traffic of the major ports falls to the share of 
Calcutta and Bombay. (3) At Calcutta and Visakhapatnam, the 
larger share of the traffic consists of exports, while at Madras, Cochin 
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and Bombay imports predominate. The total capacity for handling 
cargo of these major ports is 260 lakh tons per annum. 

MAJOR AND MINOR PORTS—Apart from six major Ports, the 
number of ports notified as open for traffic on the whole coast under 
Indian Ports Act, 1908 are 226 and the number of working Ports, i.s, 
ports through which some traffic, however small, has passed through, 
are only 150, which are as follows—Orissa 9 declared open, 3 used; 
Madras 54 and 30 ; Travancore-Cochin 9 and 6 ; Bombay 87 and 80 ; 
Saurashtra CO and 29; Kutch 7 and 7. At present all ports which are 
directly under the Central Government are called major ports and all 
other ports which are under the direct administrative control of State 
Governments are classified as minor ports. The Port (Technical) 
Committee distinguished a major port as one capable of taking in 
ocean-going steamers with a gioss registered tonnage of 4,000 or 
more. There is tuther sub-classifica f ion of ports as “minor.” The 
ports which handle or have handled in the port 100,000 tons or more 
of cargo per year or are otherwise important, are classed as inter¬ 
mediate poits. Other ports with an annual cargo tonnage below 
100,000 tons and not less than 1,500 tons or which have an importance 
for any reason (such as passenger amenities, customs or naval 
requirements, etc.,) may be classified as minor ports. These ports are 
the responsibility of the State Governments. All the remain¬ 
ing poits may be classed as sub-ports or petty ports. This 
classification gives the following distribution :—ports declared open 
227 ,* intermediate ports 18 ; minor ports 67 ; sub-ports 142. 

Administrative Set-up- The administration of major ports is 
under thp Ministry of Transport and Communications : Under the 
Indian Constitution, the administration of “major ports” is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Government. The major ports, so far 
declared, are Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, Cochin, Kanada and 
Visukhapatnam. The major ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
are administered by the Torts Trusts constituted under the respective 
Ports Trusts Acts. The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kanada 
are at present administered directly by the Department of Transport 
through an Administrative Officer in the case of Cochin and Visakha- 
patnam and a Development Commissioner in the case of Kanada. 
The Tort Trusts and Ports Amendment Act passed in 1951 brings 
about uniformity in port administration and ensures greater Central 
control and supervision in the matters of policy. The National 
Harbour Board was constituted in 1950 consisting of the representa¬ 
tives of the Government of India and major port authorities to advise 
government on the general policy relating to the development of 
ports, specially the minor ones. 

National Harbour Board—The Government of India announced 
the formation of a National Harbour Board in 1950, to con¬ 
sider and advise the Government on important problems relating to 
the administration and development of ports and harbours in the 
country. The Board is, for the present, composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the ministries concerned of the Government of India. State 
Governments and of the major port authorities and has as its 
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chairman the Minister for Transport and Railways. There are 
18 members on the Board. The National Harbour Board cons¬ 
titutes the principal forum for discussing common problem ielating 
to ports m their specialised aspects, such as the need for technical 
personnel and equipment, the pooling of technical knowledge, the 
method of control and administration, laws relating to ports and 
their financial position, etc. The Boatd also pays due legard to 
the effects of changes in port policy generally in industry, trade and 
railways. 

Lighthouses—Pnoi to independence, the management of a subs¬ 
tantial portion of the Lighthouses was vested in the then pro¬ 
vincial governments and Poit Tni'ts ; the Now Constitution made 
the Lighthouses an exclusi\ely central subject. The Lighthouses 
Department is now functioning as an indt pendent unit under the ad- 
ministiative contiol of the Tran^poit Mmistiy. There aie 1,714 
Lighthouses m India consisting of shoie lights, light-vessels, bury- 
light*, beacons, etc. 

The total estimated co«t of the f»*.t and second Fne-Yeai Plans 
of the Lighthouses Depaitmcnt amounts ♦ i about Rs. 18 cioies. 

Five-Year Plans—In the Fi\t Yc« Plans, provision was 
made foi Rs. 750 lakhs to modernise and j ioxide additional facilities 
to major poits and to impro\e selccl od minor ports The plan fur¬ 
ther piovided for the constiuetion of i new maior noit at Kandla. 
But the fiist Five-Year Plan has onlv been paitiallv coined out The 
broad aim in the Second Plan is to complete the schemes started 
in the Firsl Plan and to furthei modernise the dorks so as to piowde 
for new needs ansing fi om the economic and industrial development 
of the country. 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 

I. Kandla—With the loss of Karachi after partition, there is no 
big port along 1,000 mile-long coast line between Bombay and 
Karachi to serve vast hinterland. So in 1048 the Government of 
India accepted the recommendation of the West Coast Maior Port 
Development Committee that Kandla m the Gulf of Kutch where 
Kandla creek forms a good natural deepwater harbour, should he 
developed as a major port to serve central and north west India and 
to relieve the pressure on Bombay. The geographical position of 
Kandla is best suited to replace Karachi m its service to hinterland. 
Delhi is 556 miles from Kandla as against 78*1 miles from Karachi. 
The Kandla port project is under the immediate control of a high-power 
organisation under a development commissioner. There will be four 
cargo berths for ships upto 600 feet in length, passenger berths for 
coastal traffic between Bombay and Karachi and for ferry services 
across .the gulf, a basin for country craft and lighters, an oil berth 
for tankers upto 32,600 tons (d. w.) and a small concrete floating 
dock. 

To open the hinterland, a metre-gauge railway line was com¬ 
pleted in 1952 upto Deesa in the north of Bombay State on the 
Western Railway, about 174 miles distant. The foundation stone of 
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the harbour woi ks was laid by the Prime Minister of India on Jan. 10, 
1952. The hinterland for the new port will be Gujaiat, Rajasthan, 
Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab, West Uttar Pradesh. Township of Gandhi- 
dham intended for resettlement of displaced persons fiom West 
Pakistan is being built alongside the new port. 

Bombay.—Situated almost mudway on the West coast of 
India, Bombay is the only natural deep-water hatbour on this side of 
the country. Possessing almost all the natural facilities for ship¬ 
ping, it is one of the safest and most spacious of the great 
seaports of the world, providing secure and ample shelter for ships 
thioughout the year. Almost one-half of the foreign trade of India 
passes through Bombay Port. The affairs of the port are under the 
supervision and control of the Bombay Port Trust, consisting of a 
Chairman appointed by Government and twenty-one members elected 
and nominated. The harbour, which is one of the safest and the most 
spacious in the world, covers 70 square miles and provides secure and 
ample sheltei for shipping at all seasons of the year, being 14 miles 
long, 4 to 6 miles wide with a general depth varying from 22 to 
40 feet. There are three main docks and a number of open wharves 
for countiy ciafts. Besides the enclosed docks, there are situated 
along the harbour a number of ‘Bunders' or open wharves and basins 
wheie the traffic carried by coasting and country crafts and “overside” 
cargo from the docks and stream is handled. Seed®, hides and skin, 
cotion, oil cakes, piecegoods, food grains, turmeric, ores, tobacco are 
chief exports. 

The harbour is about 12 miles long, 4 to C miles wide with a 
minimum of HO feet at low water in the cuti:.nce fajrwnv. Trans¬ 
oceanic passenger traffic is mostly dealt with at the Ballard Pier. 
Coastal and haibour passenger traffic is dealt at New Ferry Wharf. 

The Bombay Poit Tiust i« administered by a Chairman appoint¬ 
ed by the Government and a Board of Trustees, 10 of whom are nomi¬ 
nated by the Government. The entire administration is subject to 
the provisions of the Bombay Port Trust Act, 1879. 

Madras—The third largest port of India situated on the cast- 
coast of India, has a vast hinterland lying in the States of 
Madras, Andhra, and Kerala. It is controlled by a statutory 
body, the Madras Port Trust. It was an open roadstead with 
surf-beaten coast line, but the present harbour has l!een formed by 
two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to enclose a space of 
about 200 acres with an entrance which gives a depth of 37 feet at 
high-water and 34 feet at low-water. The port can take vessels with 
30' draft at all times. It is an artificial port developed by man's 
ingenuity. It handles over two million tons annually. Being an 
artificial harbour, the problem of silting is ever present, and constant 
dredging is required. It has at present nine alongside berths, besides 
several mooring berths, and the Buckingham Canal links it with a 
rich tobacco-growring region. It is well-served with rail and road 
communications, has a modern airport, and the Buckingham Canal 
which links the city with the tobacco-growing areas, brings large 
tonnages for export down to the city. 

The port’s greatest enemy is the sand menace. During south- 
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west monsoon period, find sand carried along with the wind settles 
down. Hundreds and thousands of tons of Band thus settle down every 
.year in and outside the Madras Harbour and all this sand has to be 
got rid off, if Madras is not one day to cease to be a port. There 
is constant dredging going on in the harbour. The Madras Port 
Trust is carrying on an unceasing and continuing fight against this 
enemy. 

Chief imports are oil, coal, foodgrains, metals, timber, textiles, 
chemical manures, machinery, steel, hardware, etc. 

Chief exports are hides and skins, edible oils, textiles, ores, 
tobacco, etc. 

Calcutta—is the largest terminal port in south Asia. It com¬ 
mands the largest and the richest hinterland. It not only handles 
the import and export trade of WesL Bengal, Assam and Bihar, 
but most of the exports of U.P., Orissa and even Madhya 
Pradesh are sent through Calcutta port. The port handles annually 
about 10 million tons of cargo, which is more than half the sea-house 
trade of the Union of India. The Chief exports are coal, tea, gunnies, 
bone and bone-meal, skins, hamp, iron and steel manufactures, lac, oil 
other than petroleum, scrap ones, pig iron, hides, mica. The 
principal imports aie salt, food-grams and flour, machinery, petro¬ 
leum, iron and steel, metals other than iron and steel, lubricat¬ 
ing oil, cement, rubber, chemical products, soda ash, sugar, timber, 
tobacco, paint, varnish, etc. It is situated on the Hooghly river 90 
miles from the Bay of Bengal and is the clearing centre for the whole 
of the trade, both inward and outward of North-eastern India, where it 
forms the terminal of railway, toad and inland waterways system and 
for ocean-going and coastwise-shipping. Being a terminal of cast 
India’s railway, toad and inland waterways system, it has a hinter¬ 
land in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and U.P. possessing the important jute, 
tea, steel and coal industries. Ships of 15,000 tons can enter the 
port where there is a jetty and mooring accommodation. A maxi¬ 
mum draught of .*10 feet is available at certain times of the year. 
There are moorings in the stream available for 00 ocean-going 
vessels ; 30 vessels can be accommodated at Kidderpore Dock* ; and 
14 at King George’s Dock. Calcutta suffers from the inevitable dis¬ 
advantages due to its location several miles inland, or the bank of 
the estuarine Hooghly, which is subjected to strong tides and bores 
from the sea to a distance of 160 miles upstream. Calcutta’s ship¬ 
ping is at the mercy of the tides. The ship* can enter and clear only 
at a fixed hour corrc*ponding with the tides. The pilotage on the 
Hooghly, one of the most difficult waterway* in the world, was under 
the direct administrative control of the Government of India till 
May 16, 1948 when it was handed over to the Calcutta Port Commis¬ 
sioners for administrative reasons. There is an excellent pilot 
service and wireless stations keep in touch with all the vessels in 
the river and the Bay. 

Cochin—This port’s commercial and naval importance has been 
greatly developed within recent years. 580 miles south of Bombay 
and 200 miles north of Cape Comorin and in the centre of Kerala, 
a region recently endowed by nature and known as the Garden ot 
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India, lies this port, the finest natural harbour in the East. Behind 
an opening from the sea which is about 400 yards wide, there is an 3 
area of 120 sq. miles of sheltered backwater, a calm harbourage all 
the year round within a vast expanse of lagoons. Even in the worst* 
monsoon weather, vessels can he comfortably in the harbour and carry 
on landing and shipping operations. The system of backwaters run¬ 
ning parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and excellent 
waterways connecting several places of importance in the Cochin and 
Travancore States. The port of Cochin serves most of the Malabar 
and Travancore-Cochin aiea and is an important nerve centre of com¬ 
merce and trade. Jt lies on the direct route to Australia and the 
Far East fiom Europe. Its hinterland is rich in natural produce, 
such as pepper, cardamoms, tea, coffee, rubber, timber, etc. Other 
products of the aiea aie Mangalore tiles, coir and coir products and 
lemon grass oil. The port, which includes the Willingdon Island, is 
situated in an aiea famous for its system of backwaters and inland 
wateiways. r I lie enti&nce channel to the harbour gives access to 
about 120 square miles of navigable bad- waters. 

Cochin poit is dneclly administered by the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port of the Government of India through the Administrative Officer, 
assisted by an Advisory Committee. 

The range of exports now covers coir yam, fibre and mats and 
mattings, all state produce, cashew-kernels, cashew-shell liquid, 
spices, lcmongiass oil, maiotli oil, raw earth concentrates, cotton, 
handloom piecegoods, cotton sewing thicad, crude drugs, soap, 
hydrogenated oil and glycenne. Imports cover a wide field including 
coal, chemicals, giams. haidware, paper, petroleum and petroleum 
products, copia and metals. 

Visakl.apafnam—is a great ore-exportmg port and is the only 
landlocked and protected port m India and is situated about midway 
between Calcutta and Mach as. The nort i« controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of Inch i (Ministry of Railway*-), Railway Board through the 
Geneial Manager, South Eastern Railway, who is the Conservator of 
the Poit. Owing to a hill-unge boideling the sea, harbour remains 
concealed ftom the vessels plying on the ocean outside. This fact 
added much to its strategic importance. In October 1933, the port 
was opened to ocean going ships. The piincipal articles of export 
from the port arc manganese oie, hunker coal, tobapco, myrobalan, 
and oilseeds. Exports are much larger than imports since the port 
does not serve any large consuming area, while two-thirds of the 
exports is made up of manganese ore, most of which comes from 
Madhya Pradesh. 

It is now the centre of ship-building industry in India where 
Scindia Steamship Company fiist established ship-building yards, 
which is now being owned by the Government and the Com¬ 
pany. Foreign imports are directly received from foreign ports. 

It is a natural harbour. The ship-yard can build ocean-going vessels 
with a maximum length of B50 ft. and a maximum carrying capacity 
of 12,000 tons cargo. 

Tuticorin—This port is open all the year round and has next 
to Madras and Cochin the largest trade in # southern India. The 
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harbour is so shallow that steamers anchor about 5 miles frbm the 
shore and continuous dredging is necessary to keep the channel open 
« between the sea and roadstead. A Port Trust was formed in 1924. 
There is a considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulses, onions, 
chillies and livestock. 

Saurashtra Ports—For purposes of administration, all the ports 
in Saurashtra have been divided into five groups, each under a port 
officer with headquarters at the most important port in the group. 
The five groups arc— 

Bhawnagar with its sub-ports of Talajn , Mahuva, Port Albert 
Yictor , BheraA , and Jafrnbad. 

Bedi with its sub-poi ts of Silica, Salrtga, Jodia and Pindhara, 
Navalakhi. 

Vrraval with its sub-ports of Mangrol. Navnbavdar , Simar, Shil 
and Rajpara. 

The five main ports of Bhavnavar. P*e«li, Navalalhi, Vernval and 
Porbandar and several smaller port'- of Siuiaslilia are served l»v a 
metre-gauge railway line. In all, Saurashtra has, at present, five 
intermediate ports and nine minor poit* of the total IS intermediate 
and 07 minor ports in the Indian Union. 

Okha—is an western Indian port situated in a detached portion 
of Baroda. It lies in a strategic position at the extreme north-east 
point of the Kathiawar peninsula, readily accessible to all steamers 
tiding along that coast. The port is available even to laiee ships 
at all states of tides and at all seasons of the year. This port from 
the marine point of view, is easily the finest of the smaller porta 
of India. Doe)) water is available for a larger number of ships to be 
at anchor, unaffected by the strongest spring tides or S. W. monsoon. 

Surat—situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is connected 
by a river, is navigable only by small country crafts. Surat was one 
of the earliest and most important of the East India Company’s 
factories. But the trade of Surat has considerably declined due to 
the rise of Bombay port. 

Mangalore—is a tidal port served chiefly by backwater commu¬ 
nication with hinterland. The backwater of Manp-alore is 3i miles 
long and 2,000 ft. wide. The hinterland of Mangalore consists of 
South Canara, Coorg, and the Malnad districts of Mysore State. 
Mans-alore is the north-western terminus of Southern Railway. The 
chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea, cashew kernels, coffee, 
sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish manures. 
Mangalore i* the favourite port on the coast for the Laccadive and 
Amindive Islanders who bring their coir and other coconut produce 
for sale. 

Calicut—is some 42 miles from Tellicherry and 90 miles from 
Cochin. The port is practically closed during the south-west mon¬ 
soon from the end of May until the latter half of August. The 
principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, 
rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish manure. 

Alleppey—is the premier port and commercial centre In 
Travaneore and is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal 
connects the port with the interior backwaters. It possesses a road- 
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stead affording safe anchorage during the greater part of the year. 
The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, carda¬ 
moms, ginger and pepper. 

Quilon—is the Coilum of Marco Polo. It is connected with 
Alleppy by backwater. The chief industries are cotton spinning and 
tile manufacture. Vessels anchor about 3 mile from the shore and 
a railway siding runs up to the landing place. t . 

Dhanushkadi—is the terminus of Southern Railway on the S-E. 
extremity of the Island of Kameswaram at the junction of Palk 
Strait with the Gulf of Mannar and connected with Talaimannar in 
Ceylon, 21 miles distant by a daily turbine steamer service. 

Negapatam—is the chief port in the Tanjorc District, about 13 
miles south of Karikal. Numerous sailings trade between this 
port and Ceylon. 

Cocanada—is situated on the Cocanada Bay just north of the 
Godavari river, some eighty miles south of Visukhapatnam and 270 
miles north of Madras. In spite of several disabilities, it ranks fourth 
in importance among the ports of Madras State. Principal 
shipments are raw cotton, groundnuts, castor seeds, rice. Import# 
consist of kerosine, metuls, etc. 

karikal—was a French settlement covering an area of 63 square 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles and is almost surrounded by Tan- 
jore district. The chief traffic is rice, beteinuts, matches, firework# 
and kerosene oil. 

Pondicherry—is now an important port of India and is situated 
on the Coromandel Coast, 104 miles south of Madras. The roadstead 
possesses a good anchorage. Pondicherry is the centre of the export 
trade in groundnuts. 

Hhalkal—is ideally situated to meet the needs of Mysore. A 
number of important industries are located in this area which i# 
known as Nalnad area. 

Malpe—is situated midway between the ports of Goa and Cochin, 
and is the largest fishing centre of the west coast of India. There is a 
large tract ul waste land nearby suitable for establishing naval and 
shipbuilding yards. A long chain of islands known as Mary’s Isles, 
li miles in length running parallel to the coast, can sefve as a sea¬ 
wall. The port has a natural harbour, free of rocks, sand-drifts and 
dangerous currents and is protected by nature against storms. 


Vessels of 100 tons belonging to or registered in India i 


• 

Steamers & 

Motor Vessels 

tons 

Sailing vessels 

tons 

1954 

.. 360 

562.623 

116 

16,234 

1956 

.. 375 

610,683 

103 

14,629 

1956 - 

.. 393 

638,193 

130 

20,423 
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Exports and Imports from Three Main Ports 

(000 tons) 


Calcutta Bombay Madras 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1952-53 

3,319 

6,354 

4,695 

1,943 

1,869 

336 

1963-54 

2,723 

5,336 

4,775 

1,951 

1,641 

495 

1954-55 

3,240 

4,573 

5,630 

1,954 

1,716 

485 

1955-66 

3,409 

4,622 

6.707 

3,599 

1,833 

628 

1956-67 

.. 4,353 

4,516 

8,219 

3 740 

2,033 

632 


Shipping at Five Principal Ports of India 1953-54 



Bomba) 


Calcutta 

Madras 


No 

tens 

No 

tons 

No 

tons 



(000) 


(000) 


(000) 

British steamer*. 

1 >15 

b 11- 

1 181 

4(1*» 

G32 

2,746 

Indian steamers 

(j 181 

2 958 

"b'l 

1,788 

526 

1,406 

Foreign st< amerf 

1 613 

6 7b9 

1,017 

1 8o5 

791 

8,226 

Sailing vessel* 

64 207 

621 

- 

— 

38 

4 


61,*58 

16,•'83 

2 970 

10,260 

1 996 

7 382 


/ u f Korin 


Cod 

in 


British steamers 

102 

391 


498 

2.076 


Indian Mlt/inu -s 

409 

677 


1,004 

1 518 


torum steamers 

222 

37 2. 


671 

2.8C3 


Sailing vessels 

1,062 

610 


696 

67 



1.796 

1 850 


2 863 

6,618 




INDIAN PRESS 

BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN PRESS—The Indian journalism had 
its first beginning when James Augustus Hickey started his Bengal 
Gazette on Jan. 29, 1780 at Serampore near Calcutta. The first jour¬ 
nals pubhsned m this countiy weie started in Bengal. At that time, 
newspapers were staited mostly for the benefit of the British in India. 
Hickey’s venture was followed by a number of others in quick succe¬ 
ssion. The most significant of these was the John Bull in the East 
in 1821, which was subsequently changed into the Englishman. 

The development of the Indian Press, i.e.. National Press, was 
conditioned by the political stimulus that gave rise to it but it has 
been one long history of trials and tribulations. Indian Press had 
to struggle against seveial statutory disabilities. The conflict which 
began with the notonous Vernacular Press Act , 1878 continued un 
abated. Other more drastic measures followed, such as Newspaper" 
Incitement to Indian States Act of 1922, Official Secrets Act of 1923, 
Indian Press (Emergency Powtrs) Act of 1931, Foreign Regulations 
Act of 1932, Indian States (Protection) Act of 1934, etc., etc. 

Dunng the second World War, when the relations between the 
British Government and the Press were considerably strained, a 
‘gentlemen’s agicement’ was concluded between the Government and 
the Press with the result, Press Advisory Committee came into being 
at the Centre and in many provinces. This gave the press a con¬ 
sultive status. Difficulties wore smoothed over by mutual 
consultation. 

This system is being ‘•till carried on and it has strengthened the 
foundation of a fiee press in India. 

With the attainment of freedom, a new era of public responsibi¬ 
lity dawned upon the Indian Press. The disappearance of the an¬ 
tagonism between the people and the rulers opened a new chapter 
in the lelationship between the Government and the Press. The 
supreme duty of the press now is to educate and mould public 
opinion in favour of peace and harmony among the various commu¬ 
nities m the country. , 

On a persistent demand from the Indian Press, the Government 
appointed a Press Laws Enquiry Committee in March, 1947 to enquire 
into the press laws and recommend necessary changes in them. The 
Committee submitted its report in May, 1948. Among its recom¬ 
mendations were the repeal of certain laws like Indian Pi^ss (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act of 1931 and the States (Protection) Act of 1934 
and the modification of others. At the same time, the Committee 
recommended that State Governments should make the widest pos¬ 
sible use of the press consultive machinery and avoid any action 
against newspapers except after consultation with the Local Press 
Advisory Committee. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—The Indian Constitution contains 
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impoitant Articles on the Fundamental Rights of citizens. Fore¬ 
most among these fundamental rights is the right to “ freedom of 
speech and expression.” 

Unlike American and some other constitutions in which freedom 
of the pres® is mentioned in terms as one of the fundamental free¬ 
doms of the citizens guaranteed by the constitution, the Indian 
Constitution does not specifically mention freedom of the pi ess ; the 
fundamental rights clause of the Indian Constitution tieats freedom 
of the press a® an aspect of the larger “freedom of expression.” 

With the coming of Independence, the freedom of the Press 
has been embodied m the Constitution. Article 19(1) of the Cons¬ 
titution guarantees that all citizens shall have “the right to freedom 
of speech and expression.’ But undei the Constitution (First Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1951, Parliament can pas* legislation-reasonably restric¬ 
ting this right “m the interest of the security of the State, friendly 
relations with foreign States, public oidoi, decency oi moiality or in 
relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to offence ” 
The words “leasonable restuction” make such legislation m this 
behalf justifiable. 

PRESS LAWS—The acts in confoimity with the lecommendu- 
tions of the Press Commission’s Repoit are being passed by the 
Government The following are the mam act® concerning the 
Press in India now m operation. Thf Wording Journalists {Co idi- 
titms of Service and Mmcdlacous Provisions) Aft, which vas passed 
in 1955 and came into force m December 1955. The Act also pro¬ 
vides for the payment of gratuity anil provident fund to vsoik- 
ing journalists and regulates the hours of work, holidays with pay, 
notice period foi termination of service. The important proMsions 
of the Act aie— (1) appointment of Wage Boaids, tlieir compo¬ 
sition and power, (2) an employer must give six months’ notice 
to an editor and three months’ notice to other working journalists 
in case of retrenchment. Employees' Providfnt Funds Act 1952 
has been extended to all newspaper establishments employing 
twenty working journalists or more. The Act prescribes a maxi¬ 
mum of 144 working hours during four consecutive weeks for a 
journalist. It also contains provision for a weekly holiday, casual 
leave, earnest leave and leave on medical grounds. Pi ize 
Competition Act, 1956 prohibiting the running of cross-word competi¬ 
tions in which prizes for more than Rs. 1,000 are offered has been 
passed. The promoters of the competition offering prize upto 
Rs. 1,000 will be reguned to take out licences and also keep 
regular accounts for showing them to the licensing authority. The 
Act will apply to all States m India except four, namely, Punjab, 
Bihar, We®t Bengal and Kerala whose legislatures have not yet 
passed resolutions m favour of the Act. The Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act of 1817 regulates printing presses „and news¬ 
papers of India, preservation of copies of books and newspapers 
printed in India and the registration of such books and news¬ 
papers. This Act was amended by the Amending Act of 1955 
Which provides for appointment of a Press Registrar with 
powers mainly on the side of collecting statistics and information on 
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economic working of newspapers. The Registrar of Newspapers was 
appointed on July 1, 1956 with headquarters in New Delhi. The pub¬ 
lishers of newspapers are to furnish to the Press Registrar informa¬ 
tion, statistics and returns required by him. The Press Registrar is 
authorised to issue certificates of registration to newspapers. 

Th 0 Delivery of Books and News-papers (Public Libraries) 
A el 97 of 1954 makes it obligatory for the publisher of every 
newspaper, to supply free of charge a copy of each issue of such 
newspaper to each of such public libraries as may be notified in this 
behalf by the Central Government in the official gazette. The Par¬ 
liamentary Proceedings (Protection of Publication) Act 24 of 1956 
provides that no person shall be liable to any proceedings, civil or 
criminal, in respect of publication in a newspaper or by means of 
wireless telegraphy, of a substantially true report of any proceedings 
of either House #f Parliament, unless the publication is proved 
to have been made with malice. The Drugs and Magic Remedies 
(Objectionable Advertisements) Act 21 of 1954 provides to control the 
advertisement of drugs in certain cases, to prohibit the advertise¬ 
ment foi certain purposes of remedies alleged to possess magic 
qualities and to provide the matters connected with it. Copyright 
Act 14 of 1957 amends and consolidates the law relating to copyright. 
It contains certain important provisions regarding the copyright 
of newspaper articles, articles written by paid journalists attached 
to newspaper offices, besides the copyright of books, films and records. 
Newspaper (Price and Page ) Act 45 of 1954 empowers Government 
to issue a price-page schedule from time to time by making an order 
providing for the regulation of the prices charged for newspapers in 
relation to their maximum or minimum number of pages, sizes or 
areas and for the space to be allotted for advertising matter in rela¬ 
tion to other matters. 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Acts 19^6 has been 
extended to all newspaper establishments with 20 or more working 

i ’oumalists. The woiking Journalists (Industrial Disputes Act, 1955, 
las been repealed and its provisions incorporated in this Act. 

NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA—The total number of newspapers in 
the country in 1957 was 5,932. In addition, there were supposed to 
be in existence 971 newspapers about which no particulars were avail¬ 
able. In 1957, 800 new newspapers came into existence and 175 
ceased publication. , 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES—So far as the Indian news is 
concerned, Associated Press of India started by the late Mr. K. C. 
Roy was the pioneer in the field. Afterwards it became a Reuter-’ 
subsidiary company. But in August 1947 Indian and Eastern News-,- 
paper Society and Reuter came to a settlement by which a successor' 
news agency was formed called Press Trust of India in the place of 
Associated Press of India, which now runs as a national news agency. 
The Press Trust of India entered Reuter's world set-up as a partner, 
paying for its qualifying shares with a seat on Reuter’s Board and 
a voice in its organisational control. P.T.I. is represented in Reuter 

18 
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by a Trustee and a Directoi and is a party to the Reuter Trust. 
P.T.I. is a public non-profit-sharing company. 

Near avd Far East News (Asia) was started on April 31, 1952. 
NAFEN issues news bulletins in English and in almost all Indian 
languages from its four centres 

There aie other minor new agencies in India but their fields are 
restricted , the mo t important among them being Dhivtan Press of 
India started in 1915, which has its headquarteis m Ludhiana. It 
supplies ntws, news photos and featuies fiom all o\ei the world to 
more than 100 dailies and weehbes in India Another newly started 
news agenev is the Hindustan Samar hat Ltd r which commenced its 
woik m 1948 

Ft ee Pi ess of India was founded m 192» but was suspended in 
1935. The Agency has again comme need 1 usine^s m 1945 But its 
news service is mainly confined to Fie** P*ess group of papers at 
Bombay. 

Foreign Agencies —The Foreign News Agencies comprise— 
Reuters, Associated Prc^s of Amenta, Aqtnct Fiance Piessee, Tass 
News Aqtncg, Cintial News ignitg, In'etnilton il Nows Service of 
United States, United Ticss of Amciica and othci Some Foieign 
News Agencies supply woild news to Indmi papcis and send Indian 
news to then clients nbioid In addition to those then are pre'-s 
correspondents for individual pipeis 

^ PRESS COMMISSION’S REPORT — Hi'* Indian Pioss Commis¬ 
sion appointed b\ the Government ol Jndn on Srptembei 21, 1952, 

under the chairmanship of Mi. Justice Raiadlijaksha issued it« report 
on the 26th July, 1954 The mam recommendations of the Report 
are as follows— 

(1) All India Press-Council should be set up to ensure a high 
Btandard of journalism and to censure pei«ons gnihy of unethical con¬ 
duct, principalis composed of people connected with the industry. 
The council will aKo be it sponsible for foster mg the de\elopment 
of the press and protecting it tiom extoi nil picssuie The functions 
of the proposed Council will be mainly to safeguaid fieedom of the 
press and to build up a code of journalism bv censuring objectionable 
types of journalistic conduct and l>\ other mean Another function 
will be to improve methods of recruitment and tiainmg b> creation 
of suitable agencies such as Pi ess Institute 

(2) There should he more than one ncw T s agenev functioning 
efficiently News agencies should not he State owned or State- 
controlled 

(1) Walking Jt nrnahsts- The definition of the word “emplo¬ 
yee” in the Industrial Disputes Act should be extended to include 
within its purview woiking journalists as well as employees 
on the managerial side Alternatn elv a provision may be made in 
the proposed Newspapeis and Penodicals Act making the new indus¬ 
trial relations legislation applicable to newspapei employees. Pro¬ 
visions regarding notice period, bonus, minimum wages, leave, pro¬ 
vident fund and gratuitv should also be embodied m the same legis- 
t lation. Journalists should be given a minimum basic wage of Rs. 125 
per month and dearness allowance. They should be entitled to pro. 
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vident fund, different kinds of leave and a gratuity on the basis of 
15 days’ pay for every year of service. 

(4) A State Trading Corporation should be set up to import 
all newsprint. It should take over the entire output of Indian mills 
also and sell it along with imported newsprint at equated price. 

(5) A price-page schedule for newspapers should be introduced 
and advertisement should not cover more than 40 p.c. of the space 
in a newspaper. 

(6) The tendency towards the concentration in the ownership 
of the newsnapers is an unhealthy trend and should be discouraged. 

(7) Whenever possible, every paper should be constituted as a 
separate unit so that its profits and losses can be definitely ascertain¬ 
ed. In the case of multiple editions, separate cost accounts should 
be kept in respect^ of each. 

(8) Appointment of a Press Registrar who should be respon¬ 
sible for the compilation of facts and figures relating to the news¬ 
paper industry. It should be made incumbent on each newspapers and 
periodical to file certain returns with the Registrar. 

NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS—There are at present four 
All-India main bodies in India which seek to promote the welfare of 
Indian newspapers and better understanding and appreciation of 
each other’s difficulties—(1) Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society 
started m February 11)39, the objects of which are as follows: (a) to 
act a*- a central organisation of the Press of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
(6) to promote and safeguard the business interests of members aB 
affected by the an ion of Legislatures, Governments, the Law Courts, 
municipal and local bodies and associations or organisations, etc. (c) 
to collect information upon all topics having a practical interest for 
memliers and to communicate the same to them, (d) to promote co¬ 
operation in all matters affecting the common interests of members, 
(e) to hold periodical conferences of its members to discuss and 
determine ael on matters of common interests, (/) to make rules to 
govern the conduct of its members in specified matters, to provide 
penalties for the infringement thereof, and to provide means of deter¬ 
mining whether there has been such infringement, ( g ) to maintain 
a permanent secretariat in India, which should watch over the inte¬ 
rests of members? and should permit of a constant interchange of 
information and views, (k) to do all such other things as may be 
conducive to the attainment of the afoiesaid objects. • 

(2) All-hidia Newspaper Editors ’ Conference was started in 
1940 Its constitution is as follows : (o) to preserve the high tradi¬ 
tions and standard of journalism, ( b ) to serve and safeguard 
the interests of the press in regard to the publication of news and 
fair comment, (c) to secure all facilities and privileges to the press 
for the due discharge of its responsibilities, (d) to represent the 
press in India in its relations with public and public institutions and 
particularly in its relations with Government, to set up Committees 
that would act as liaison between the Government and the press as a 
whole, (e) to establish and develop contacts with Associations with 
similar objects in other countries. The A.I.N.E.C. is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the editorial side of the newspapers, while Indian and 
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Eastern Newspaper Society and Indian Language Newspapers* Asso¬ 
ciation are concerned with the business aspects of the newspaper 
industry. 

Another Association has also been started known as (3) Indian 
Languages Newspapers* Association (established in 1941) for the 
welfare of newspapers in Indian languages. It is the only organi¬ 
sation in India representing the interests of small newspapers, 
periodicals and magazines. About 80 newspapers and periodicals 
are members of this Association. 

(4) Indian Federation of Working Journalists came into being 
on October, 1950. At present there are 22 units affiliated to the 
Federation. It is the organisation of the employees. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (A.B.C.)-—'This Bureau was estab¬ 
lished 10 years ago. The chief work of the Bureau is to collect all 
information about the newspaper circulation and to give a certificate 
of approved number of newspaper circulation. The membership of 
the Bureau in 1948 was 294. 

Commonwealth Press Union—This Union was originally known 
as Empire Press Union. It is a body of newspaper proprietors from 
Commonwealth countries with headquarters in London and Sections 
in the Commonwealth countries. Its aims are to promote the welfare 
of the Commonwealth Press by all possible and legitimate means, to 
defend the privileges and freedom of the Press and to promote con¬ 
ferences in various Commonwealth countries. 

INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OF THE CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS—The Indian Government Publicity work is 
carried out chiefly through the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting. This Ministry is responsible for the following functions— 
(1) All India Radio , (2) Press Information Bureau, (3) Directorate 
of Advertising and Visual Publicity, (4) Publications Division , (5) 
Films Division , (6) Research and Reference Division, (7) Registrar 
of Newspapers for India, (8) Five-Year Plan Publicity. 

There is not only Press Information Bureau under the Informa- 
mation Officers attached to each Central Ministry, Public Relations 
Officers, or Press Attaches attached to Indian Embassies and con¬ 
sular establishments abroad and Public Relations Officers for Rail¬ 
ways and other governmental agencies, but there are also Information 
Ministers in the States controlling information departments under 
the Directors of Publicity. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

Press Information Bureau—This Department of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting provides information services to 
Indian and foreign press on the activities of the Government of 
India. These Services are available in English and twelve regional 
languages. It also keeps Government informed of the views and com¬ 
ments in the Press on Government policies and actions. A unit of the 
Bureau supervises the public relations work of the Community Pro¬ 
jects Administration and co-ordinates publicity through other media. 
Wing of the Press Information Bureau functions as an integral part 
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of the Bureau in all matters connected with publicity for the 
Ministry of Defence and the Armed Forces. Similarly, the pub¬ 
licity units of the Bureau, attached to the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and Railway and the Planning Commission, co-ordinate 
publicity through various media. 

Accredited Correspondents —There are at Delhi, representing 
Indian and foieign newspapers, nearly 160 correspondents accre¬ 
dited to the Government of India, to whom the Press Information 
Buicau extends facility for collection of information. 

Foieign Journalists— Facilities are extended to visiting foreign 
conespondents, editors, columnists, photographers, news-reel and 
documentary cameramen, broadcasters and television producers. 

St mites m Indian Languages —For the release of services in 
different languages, theie are regional offices and distribution 
ten ties m De'hi (Hindi & Uidu), Bombay (Marathi & Gujarati), 
Madias (Tamil 61 Telugu), Bangalore (Kannada), Ernakulam 
(Malayalam), Calcutta (Bengali), Gauhati (Assamese), Cuttack 
(Oiija), Nagpur (Maiathi), Lucknow, Patna and Vaianasi (Hindi), 
and Jullundur (Punjabi). 

P< at hi ( Snvici s—Tiogramme of feature services includes illus- 
tiations and tevls Tllustiated featuies are issued on special occa¬ 
sion , -uch as Handicrafts Week, Republic Dav, etc. 

Pisti ibutioii of Mntenah —Blue books and othei Government pub¬ 
lications are distributed to newspapers for their lecord and reference. 
Newspaper 0 are assisted to bring out special supplements on occa¬ 
sions of national or international importance. 

Pi ess Tom ',—aie organised by the Bureau to various regions 
and development pioiccts to piovide an opportunity to journalists 
to form then own impressions of the progress made m implementing 
\anous piojects under file Plan. 

Photoqruphu Si ivicr s— Punts of news and feature photo¬ 
graphs are distributed to newspapers. A new photo service *7n the 
n<ws n interpreting current events through photographs with adequate 
details and backgiound information, has been introduced for the 
bent fit of second line papers which cannot get spot news photo- 
giaphs m time. Acci edited photographers are also invited to cover 
official functions. There is a Photo Libiary which maintains 
albums of classified photographs. 

Ebonoid Set vice —This Service started in 1954 assists second and 
third line Indian language newspapers and periodicals with blocks. 

Sernas for Official Information —Clippings are supplied daily to 
the Ministries on subjects in which they are interested. 

Infatuation Centres —The Bureau has information centres at 
New Delhi, Jallundur, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Srinagar, Lucknow, 
Patna, Ilydeiabad, Trivandrum, Rajkot, Nagpur. Other two centres 
have also been opened at Bhakra-Nangal and Hirakud. 

Publications Division—This Division of the Government of 
India is responsible for the production, sale and distribution of 
popular pamphlets, books, magazines, etc., which provide the general 
public at home and abroad with true information about the people and 
their culture, places of tourist information, and the progress of the 
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various development programmes in the country. This publicity 
Is undertaken in English, Hindi and regional languages. The 
Division also gives advice to the Ministries and the departments of 
the Government on the preparations and productions of publicity 
literature. 

Magazines —The Division continues to publish 20 magazines inclu¬ 
ding three A.I.R. programme journals. These magazines cover vari¬ 
ous aspects of governmental activity and the publications are intended 
to serve the needs of the readers at home and abroad. The Division 
also advises the various Ministries on the preparation and produc¬ 
tion of publicity literature. The following are the periodicals pub¬ 
lished by the Division—(1) A. I. R. Selections, (2) Prasarika. These 
two contain important radio talks. (3) Social Welfare, a monthly 
Journal of the Central Social Welfare Board ; (4) India—A Reference 
Annual (yearly) ; (5) Mareh of India — English bi-monthly for 
external publicity (6) Kashmir —An English monthly on Kashmir ; 
(7) Ajkal, a monthly published in Hindi and Urdu, which seeks to 
promote better understanding between the various cultural regions 
of the country; (8) Bal Bharati , a Hindi monthly journal for 
children and (9) Knrukshetra. the monthly journal for Community 
Projects Administration ; (10) Indian Information ; (11) Yojana ; (12) 
Metric Measures. 

Books and Publications —Books, pamphlets, etc., both for 
general publicity and publicity for the Five-Year Plan, are released 
in English, Hindi and the regional languages ; some of the recent 
publications arc: art books and speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, etc. Large 
number of publications on tourist publicity are also released every 
year, such as, Museums and Art gallaries, Kashmir, etc., etc. 
Among other important publications are the following— Contem¬ 
porary Indian Painters, Women of India, the Way of the Buddha , 
L/iteratures in modern Indian Languages, etc., etc. Several publica¬ 
tions containing important broadcast talks in English and Hindi and 
regional languages are published every year. Mahatma Gandhi's 
collected works are being published also. 

Photo and Art Sections —The Division has these two sections. 
The Art Section is responsible for the designs, illustrations, maps, 
charts, pictographs, lay-outs, etc., required for the publications pro¬ 
duced and issued by the Division. The Photo Section covers local 
and outstation assignments. The Section supplies prints to various 
Ministries. 


Distribution Section —This Section handles copies of various pub¬ 
lications for sale and free distribution. It also sets up stalls at im¬ 
portant conferences and occasions. 

Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity—This De¬ 
partment is meant for the publicity requirements of the 
Government of India. Apart from being responsible for plan¬ 
ning, production and release, of display, press advertising, the Direc¬ 
torate has been entrusted with all classified advertising of the Minis¬ 
tries of the Government of India (except Railways) and their attach¬ 
ed and subordinate Offices. In the sphere of Visual Publicity, diffe- 
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rent display media, like posters, broadsheets, folders, pamphlets, 
leaflets, calendars, blotters, etc., have been utilised for various publi¬ 
city campaigns. A beginning has been made for more effective use 
of the out-door publicity media, like hoardings, neon-signs, enamel- 
boards, cinema slides, etc. Theie is an Exhibition Wing which has 
seven Regional Exhibition Units at Ambala, Indore, Hyderabad, Allah- 
bad, Coimbatore, Calcutta and Bombay. These Exhibition Units are 
fitted on five-ton cliassises, which move from village popularising the 
achievements of the Five-Year Plan. Display Advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals cover such major campaigns as Five-Year 
Plan, Small Savings, Decimal Coinage, Tourism, Handloom and 
Handicrafts pioducts, Anti-untouchability, Metric system, etc. 
Classified Ade( r tis* ments are lealeased on behalf of various 
Ministries of the Government of India. Increasing emphasis is being 
laid on Visual Publicity material. Outdoor Publicity is also carried 
on with the production of permanent metal calendar for the Na¬ 
tional Suvmcs Organisation ; Enamel Boards for Five-Year Plan ; 
Hoarding foi publicity of Five-Year Plan, Small Savings and 
Handloom Fabrufe. Another medium of publicity is Exhibitions 
which have proved to be very popular and effective media of 
visual publicity. Exhibition Division participates or organises Exhi¬ 
bitions. Thf Dish ibid ion section handles despatch of publicity mate¬ 
rials to about 21 lakh addresses, eovernng various categories of 
recipients. Exhibition of books and Display of publicity materials 
are held every year when State Awards for exellence in printing & 
designing of books and other display publicity materials are given 
away. 

Research and Reference Division—The main function of this 
Division are to furnish refeicnce materials and background 
notes for publicity purposes to the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting and the various media units undei it. So the func¬ 
tions can be classified like these— (1) to undertake basic research on 
matteis of publicity, (2) to build up an indexed reference compendium 
of cuiient events, (il) to compile a Year Book to give a comprehensive 
picture of the activities of the Central and State Governments. 

This Division has started issuing a regular bi-weekly service 
*Background of News' giving background notes to selected news items 
of topical interest. This Service also includes a series op eras, anni¬ 
versaries. festivals, etc., highlighting the significant land-marks in 
the cultural and social heritage of the nation. The Division has under¬ 
taken the issue of periodical ‘Reference Papers’ on subjects of long¬ 
term interest. The Division has been maintaining since 1951 an 
index of new items—national and international. Selective in nature, 
the coverage of new items is governed by the reference value. 

Films Division—The Films Division is responsible for the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of documentary films, cartoons and news¬ 
reels. Films Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing with its headquarters, is at 91, Welkessyar Road, Bombay. The 
Division is divided into four main departments as under—(f) Produc¬ 
tion Department which has Documentary Section and Newsreel Section 
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(t») Distribution Department (ttt) Publicity Department (iv) Ad¬ 
ministration Department. 

There is also Central Board of film censors which works as a single 
censoring authority foi certification of films for the whole of India. 

The Films Division produces, on an average, one newsreel a week 
and about 42 documentaries a year. All the films for internal circu¬ 
lations are produced in five languages—Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, 
Telugu and English. By arrangements with some foreign newsreel 
companies, facilities have been made available for the exhibition 
of important Indian newsreels abroad. The distribution of films 
is earned out bv five bianch centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Madras A unit has been set up for the tiaming of 
our artistes and technicians m the art of carbon films undei the 
guidance of a foreign expert. 

Registrar of News-papers for India—The office of the Regis¬ 
trar of Newspapers for India was set up on July 1, 1956 in 
pursuance of tne recommendations of the Press Commission The 
Press Registiai is the 'tatutoiy authonty for the collection of 
statistics regarding the Piess in the countiv undtr the Pie^s and 
Registration of Books (Amendment Act, J95 r >) Under the Press 
Registrar, a central agency has been cieated to maintain a Register 
of newspapers containing pi escribed particulars about every news¬ 
paper m India a*- well as mfoimation about owneiship and statistics 
about their cuculation 

CIOV F,RNMEN I OF INDIA TOURIST INFORMATION 
OFFICFS—The Government of India have regional Touribt offices 
in Bombay Calcutta Madias and Delhi Tourist Information Offi< es 
are already functioning in Srinagar, Agra and Banaras New Tourist 
Infoimation offices have just been opened at Simla, Ootacamund, 
Bangalore and Aurangabad The functions of the Tourist Informa¬ 
tion Offices are to give information to Indian and Foreign tourists 
regarding tourist amenities, help them in planning itineraries, and 
emulate tourist publicity matenals with a view to promoting tourism. 
These offices also help m the development of tourist facilities m their 
respective areas. 

FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES 

U. N. Information Centre—Theatre Communication Building, 
Queen’s Way, New Delhi, disseminates information of the activities 
of the United Nations ta Indian People 

U S. Information Services—Offices at New Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Trivandrum 

British Information Services—Office New Delhi; Branches at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

F. A. O Information Centre—has been established for dissemina¬ 
tion of useful information resulting from the work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of United Nations, Theatre Communication 
Building, New Delhi. It covers Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Nepal. 

W. H. O. Public Information Unit—The office for South-East 
Asia is at Patiala House, Hardmge Avenue, New Delhi. It covers the 
•rea of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand. The unit issues press 
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releases, pamphlets, features, photographs, etc. concerning the 
activities of W. H. O. 

Dominion of Canada—4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. Australia — 
Australian High Commission, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

IMPORTANT INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


WEST BENGAL 

Dailies 

Statesman (Eng.) : 4, Chownn- 
ghee Squaie, Calcutta. 

Amnia bazar Butnka (Eng ): 
12, Ananda Chattel jee Lane, 
Calcutta 

Hindustan Slavdatd (Evg.) : 6, 
Sooteikin St, Calcutta-1. 

Anamta ba+ur 1‘utnku (Beng.) : 

b, Soot oi km St, Calcutta-1 
Bu tumuli (benyah) . lob, Bow- 
l««7ai Street, Calcutta 
Luka-.St vak (Bengali) : 86-A, 

Lower Cncular Road, Calcutta. 
Juyautai (Lenguh) 2, Ananda 
Chattel jee Lane, Calcutta-.! 
Junustvah (Bengali) 27/C, Bea- 
don Street, Cah utta-6. 

Su adluimta (Ii< ngah) 3.! Ali- 
niuddin St, Calcutta 16. 

Lok manga (Hindi) ‘)4/d, Lower 
( Intpui Rd Calcutta 7 
Ko-’anu Hind (Unlu) . 17, Sagar 
Dutt Lane Calcutta. 12 
Imiozt (U idn) : 45, Phear Lane, 
Cakutta 1 

Visuainitia (Hindi) : 74, Dhar- 
matala Stieet, Calcutta-13 
Sanmrug (Hindi): 160C, Chitta- 
lanjan Avenue, Calcutta-7 
Asre Jadid (Urdu): 9/B, Balai 
Dutta Stieet, Calcutta. 
Periodicals 

Basvmati (Bengali Monthly) ! 
166, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bharatvaysa (Bengali Monthly ): 
203-1-1, Cornwallis St., Cal. 
Prabasi (Bengali Monthly) : 
120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Betar Jagat (Radio Bengali 
Fortnightly) : 1, Eden Garden, 
Calcutta-1. 


Sambarer Chiti (Bengali Mon¬ 
thly) . 57, Indra Biswas Road, 
Calcutta-37. 

Mahilu (Bengali Monthly) : 
123/1, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Mamhak (Childrens Bengali 
Monthly) : 14, Bankim Chatter- 
jeo St., Calcutta—12. 

Modem Review (Eng. Monthly) : 
120/2, Upper Circular Road, Cal- 
c utta-9. 

Newmans' Indian Bradshaw : 
(English Monthly) . 3, Old 

Court House St., Calcutta. 
Capital (Eng Financial weekly): 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 

LI to Hath (Bengali monthly) : 
22-1, Cornwallis Stieet, Cal. 
Jalsa (Btng Cinema Monthly) : 
Calcutta. 

Indian Finance (Eng. Financial 
Weekly). 116A, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Hindustan Year-Book (English 
Annual) . 14, Bankim Chatter- 
jee St., Calcutta-12. 

Cine Advance (Eng. Weekly) : 
74, Dhaiamtala St.. Cal.-13. 
Dcsh (Bengali Weekly) : 6, Soo- 
terkm St., Calcutta-1. 
Samakalin (Bengali * Monthly) : 
24, Chownnghee Road, Cal..l3. 
Himadn (Beng. Weekly): 16, 
Ganesh Ch. Avenue, Cal.-13. 
Basudhara (Beng. Monthly): 
42 f Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6. 
Yugavant (Beng. Weekly): 
120/2, Upper Circular Rd., CaL 
Abhinaya (Hindi Monthly): 61, 
Muktaram Babu St., Cal.-7. 

A seam Review and Tea News 
(English Monthly) : Calcutta. 
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ASSAM 

Dailies 

Assam T 1 ibune (.Eng ) : Gauhati 
Natun Atsamiya ( Assamese ) . 
Gauhati 

Davnik Santidoot (Astamest) : 
Pandu (Assam) 

Periodicals 

Young India (Eng Wickly) 
Shillong 

Ass( miya (Assamese We(kly) 
Gauhsti 

Assam Ham (Assamese Weekly ) 
Gauhati 

Nabayua (Bengali Weekly) 
Karimr ini 

Jugasakti (Btng Wakly) 
Kanmganj 

Juger Alo (Bin T VceUy) Dhubn 
Assam.ii/ci (Assamese Wee My) . 
Gauhati 

Janmabhnmi (Assamese \\ ttl - 
ly) Jorhat 

Janmabhumi (do) Gauhati 
Raindhatt (As anusi Monthly) . 
Gauhati 

Vet pak (Assamese Monthly) 
Gauhati 

Janamaf (Ben Wetkly) Phubn 
Digboi f, r ( n i (A^ami^t Month 
ly) Dip-boi 

Asnma ( Assault e Monthly) . 
G^ uhJti 

BIHAR 

Dnhe 

Indian Nation (Fnghsh) Patna. 
Searchlight (English) * Patna 
Visv am dr a (Hindi) Patna 
Naiarn'ht a (Hindi) Rajendra 
Pell Patna 

Soda i Aman (I ldn) Patna 
Aryai artn (Hindi) Patna. 
Pradeep (Tnndi) Patna 
Ra\htranam (Hindi) Patna 
Sat hi (Uidu) • Patna 
Periodicals 

Behar Herald (Eng. Wtekly ) : 
Patna 

Sentinel (Eng Weekly )• Ranchi. 


Spaik (Eng. Weekly ) : Kadam 
Kuan, Patna. 

Navashakti (Hindi Weekly) : 

Patna-Gaya Road, Patna. 
Joytsna (Hindi Monthly) Patna. 
iogi (Hindi Weekly) : Patna. 
Janata (Hindi Weekly) • Patna. 
Sangam (Urdu Weekly) • Patna. 
Ami it (Hindi Monthly) Patna. 

(jaon (Ih tdi Monthly ) Patna. 
Kichoie (Hindi Monthly ). Patna. 
Hindustan tic view (bug. Month¬ 
ly) Patna 

BOMBAY 

Dailies 

runts of India (English) Dada- 
bh n Naoioji Road Bombay 
Indian Elfins (Eng). Colaba. 
Be mb iv 5 

Bombay ( 1 rotue'e (h nQ ) Parsi 
Bazai St Foit, Bombay 
hitting V t u tl India (Eng): 

J) id ibhai Naorop ltd Bombay 
Fue Prc*? Journal (English) : 
21 Dili] Stmt F< rt Bombay 
Fire Pk ss PvlUtin (Fng ) 21. 

Dili! Stieel Fort Bombay 
Bombay c tntnttl (Fng) Parsi 
Ba ti Bombay 

Poona Daily Nius (Eng ) Poona. 
Hitaiada (hug ) Na^pi » 
Naapin 1 mu s (Fng) Nippur. 
Bomnay S amachar (Guta raft) . 

Paisi Ba7 it St, Fort Bombay. 
Jame < Jamshtd (On aiati) . 

Pal lard House Fort Bombay. 
Janmahhoomi (Gmarati) Gho- 
jra Street Bombay 
I of a man ua (Marathi) : Ghoga 
St, Bombay 1 

Ioka\atta (Marathi) Sassoon 
Dock Colaba Bombay 
A n ahhni of runt* (Hindi) : 
Dadabhai Naoraji Rd, Bombay 
Naia'inlti Ofarathl) 21, Dalai 
St Foil Bombay 
Sandi *h ( Gu]<n ati) Ahmedabad 
Sandh unkot ( Marathi) . 13, She- 
n we wadi, Bombay 
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Vishwa/mitra (Hindi) : Noble 
Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street. 
Janasatta (Gujarati) : Revdi 
Bazar. Ahmedabad. 

Janmabhoowi (Gujarati) : Bom¬ 
bay-1. 

Gavakari (Marathi): Nasik. 
Maratha (Marathi): Dadar, Bom. 
Navakal (Marathi): Bombay. 
Sakai (Marathi): Budhwar Peth, 
Poona. 

Lokmavya (Hindi): Subhas Ch. 
Rd., Nagpur-2. 

Navabharat (llm^i): Nagpur-2. 
Guzaiat Snwarhar (< juirati ): 
AhmdabarJ-1. 

Lokaialta (Gujrah): Baroda. 

Prujatunha (Gujarati) : Fiere 
Road. Bombay. 

Periodicals 

Cron n uhds (English Weekly) : 
Bombay. 

Bhara* Jyiti (Evg. Weekly ): 
21, Dalai St., Fort. Bombay. 
Atom (English Week ly) : Taj 
Building, Hornby Road. 

March (1 v ng. TP > Uy> : Parsi 
Bazar St Bombay 
BUtz (Em. WeeVy) : 17th 


Sunday Standard (Eng. Weekly): 

Colaba, Bombay.l. 

Illustrated Weekly of India 
xEng.): Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 
Bombay-1. 

Maharatta (Eng.Weekly): Poona. 
Bombay Samachar (Gujarati 
Weekly) ; Parsibazar Street, 
Bombay-1. 

Dharmayug (Hindi Weekly): 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay. 
Kesan (Marathi Tri-wtckly ): 
568, Naiavan Peth, Poona. 
Janmabhumi & Pravaxi (Gujar- 
rati Weekly): Ghoga Street, 
Bombay-1. 

Swaraj (Mai at hi Wetkly ) :595, 
Budhwar Peth, Poona-3. 
Zagmag (Gujarati Weekly) : 
Ahmedabad-1. 

Bhavan’s Journal (Evg. Fort¬ 
nightly): Chowpatty. Bombay-7. 
Ah hand Avand (Gujarati month¬ 
ly) : Ahmedabad. 

Navaneet (Hindi Monthly) : 341 
Tardeo Road, Bombay-7. 

M\DRAS 


Cowa«ji Pal el St., Fort, Bom. 
Cm rent (Era Weekly) : Tardeo 
Road, Bombay. 

Serein (Eva. Cinema Wetkly ) : 

Sasoon Dock Clnba, Bombay. 
Jngrifi (Fvg Wetkly) : Pinshaw 
Vacha Road, Bombay. 

Janata (Eng WteJlu) : 6, Tul- 
lorh Road Bomhav-1. 

Film fare (Fvg Cinema Weekly): 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay. 
Eve's Weekly (English): Apollo 
St., Bombay. 

Fihnivdia (Eng. Monthly) : 55, 
Phirozshah Road, Bombay. 
Forum (Fna Monthly) : 10, 
Homi Road, Bombay. 

Onlooker (Evg. Fortnightly) : 

Sir P. M Road, Bombay-1. 
Sound (Eng. Monthly ) : Sir 
P. M. Road, Bombay-1. 


Dailies 

Hindu (Eng.): Mount Rd., Madras. 
Indian Erprcss (Eng.) : Mount 
Rond Madras. 

Mali (Eng.) : 201, Mount Rd. r 
Mad. ,, . 

Andhra Prava (Telegu) : Mount 
Road, Madras-2. 

Andhra Painka (Telegu) : 7, 
Thambu Cbetty St.,'Madras. 
Nava India (Tamil) : Coimbatore 
& Madurai. 

Dhirtamani (Tamil) : Mount Rd., 
Madras & Madurai. 

Tamil Nadu (Tamil) : Madurai. 
Janashakthi (Tamil) : Madras. 
Thanthi (Tamil): Madras & 


Madurai. 

Swade8h Mitram 
Madras 


(Tamil): 
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Periodicals 

Sport & Pastime {Eng. Week¬ 
ly) : Mount Road, Madras-2. 
Sunday Standard {Eng. Week¬ 
ly) : Madras-2. 

Kalki {Tamil Weekly): Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Free India {Eng. Weekly) : 77, 
General Patters Rd., Madras-2. 
Anandavikatan {Tamil Weekly ): 

151, Mount Road, Madras. 
Kalaimangal (Tamil Monthly) : 
Madras. 

Dmamani Kadir {Tamil Week¬ 
ly) • Madras. 

Dinamom {Tamil Weekly): Mad. 
Andhra Prabha (Telugu Week¬ 
ly) : Madras. 

B ha rati (Telugu Monthly) • 6 & 
7. Thumbu Chetty Street, Mad 
Andhra Patriha Illustrated 
(Telugu Weekly): Madras. 
Andhra Prohha Illustrated 
{Telugu Wethly)' Madras-2. 
Sivadc sh amity an (Tamil weekly): 
Madras 

Telugu Swatantram {Meekly): 
Tnpticane, Madras. 

Indian Review (Eng. Monthly ): 
Madras. 

Mv Magazine of India (Eng. 

Monthly): Chmtadii Pet, Madras 
Chandmama (Monthly in 8 lan¬ 
guages)’ Chandmama Build¬ 
ings, Madras-26. 

Kathal (Tamil Monthly): Madras. 


ORISSA 

Dailies 

Eastern. Times (Eng.): Cuttack. 
Matrubhumi (Oriya) : Cuttack. 
Samaj (Oriya) . Cuttack. 
Prajatantra (Oriya) : Cuttack. 
Ganatanra Daily (Oriya) : 
Cuttack. 

‘Weeklies 

Asha (Oriya) : Berhampore. 
Ganatantra (Oriya) : Cuttack. 


Lok Sashan (Oriya) : Cuttack. 

Nabeen (Oriyti) : Berhampore. 

DELHI 

Dailies 

Hindustan Times (English) : 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

Statesman (English) : Con¬ 

naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Indian Express, Morigate, Delhi. 

Dflhi Hindusthan Standard 
(English), Qutub Rd., Delhi. 

Times of India ( English ) : 10, 
Parvaganj, D »lhi. 

Hindustan (Hindi) : Cannaught 
Circus, New Delhi. 

Vir Arjun (Hindi Daily) : Ma¬ 
thura Road, New Delhi. 

Milap (Urdu Daily): Asaf Ali 
Road New Delhi 

Sujasat (Uidu) : 26F, Cannaught 
Place. 

Aljannat (Urdu) : Bara Hindu 
Rao, Delhi. 

Pratap (Uidu Daily) : Delhi. 

Watan (Urdu) : Delhi 

Tej (Urdu Daily) : Delhi. 

Navbhai at Times (Hindi) : 10, 

Daryaganj, Delhi. 

Periodicals. 

Eastern Economist (Eng. Fin¬ 
ance Weekly) : New Delhi 

Hindustan Times Wethly (Eng): 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 

Shankar's Weekly (Eng ) . Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Thought (Eng. Weekly) : Faiz 
Bazar, Delhi-7. 

Sunday Standard (Eng. Week¬ 
ly)’ Morigate, Delhi 

Saptahik Hindustani Hindi Week¬ 
ly): Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. 

Scoptahik Navbharat Times (Hin¬ 
di Weekly): lO.Darayaganj, 

Caravan (Eng. Monthly) : Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Indian Railways (Eng. Month¬ 
ly) : Ry. Road, New Delhi. 

Nav Chitrapat (Hindi Month¬ 
ly): Daryaganj, Delhi. 
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Sarita (Hindi Monthly) : Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 
Khidauna (Urdu Monthly) : 13- 
14, Asaf All Rd., New Delhi. 
Shama (Uidu Monthly) : 13-14, 
Asaf All Rd„ New Delhi. 

Saimk Samachar (8 Languages 
Weekly) : New Delhi. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

Dailies 

Deccan Chronicle (Eng.) : Secun- 
drahad 

Drnly News ( Eng .>* Secundrabad. 
Visulandhra (7 <lugu) : Vijaya¬ 
wada. 

Coho tula Patnka (Telugu) : 

Hyderabad 

Hindi Mtlap (Hindi): Hyderabad. 
Sndaisl an(Maiathi): Hydeiabad. 
Andhiu Innuta (Telega) : Se- 
cundrabad 

Mi/ap Daily (Urdu) : Hyderabad. 
Siasat Daily (Uidu) : Hyderabad. 
Periodicals 

Andhta Janata (Telegu Week¬ 
ly) Nel lore. 

Hithavadi(Telugu Weekly ): Kur- 
nool. 

Kishna Patnka (Telugu Week¬ 
ly) • Masulipatum. 

Mandakna (1 eluju Weekly ): 
Nellore 

Manjmani (Telugu Weekly) : 
Eluiu. 

Nava Shakthi (Telugu Weekly) : 
Hyderabad 

Hyderabad Bulletin (Eng. Week¬ 
ly )* Secundrabad. 

Vaiundhata (Telugu Weekly) : 
Guntar. 

RAJASTHAN 

Dailies 

Lokuuni (Hindi Daily): Jaipur. 
Rashtradnot (Hindi Daily) : 
John Bazar Jaipur 
Navajyoti (Hindi Daily) : Kai- 
serganj, Ajmer. 


Darbar (Hindi Daily) : Ajmer. 
Nav Yug (Hindi Daily) : Jaipur. 

Weeklies 

Lalkar (Hindi) : Jodhpur. 
Lokamat (Hindi) : Bikaner. 

Miran (Hindi) : Ajmer. 
Navajyoti (Hindi): Ajmer. 
Rajasthan Herald (Eng.): Jaipur, 
Adhikar (Hindi): Jaipur. 

Amar Jyoti (Hindi) : Jaipur. 
Navajiban (Hindi) : Udaipur. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Dailies 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (Eng¬ 
lish) : 10, Edmond&tone Road 
Allahabad. 

Amt it Patnka (Hindi) : 10, 
Edmondstone Road, Allahabad. 
Leader (English) : 5, Leader Rd., 
Allahabad. 

National Herald (Eng.) : Luck¬ 
now. 

Pioneer (English) : Lucknow. 
Telegraph (English): Kanpur. 
Pratap (Hindi) . Kanpur. 

Saimk (Hindi) • Agra. 

A i (Hindi) : Vaianasi. 

A mar l join (Hindi) . Agra. 
Sanmarg (Hindi) . Vaianasi. 
Quanu-Awaz (Urdu) : Lucknow. 
Rhaiat (Hindi) : Leader Road, 
Allahabad. 

Jagaian (Hindi) : Kanpur and 
Jhansi. 

Swat antra Bharat (Hindi): Luc¬ 
know. t 

Ujala (Hindustani ) : Agra. 

Veer Bharat (Hindi) • Kanpur. 
Paigam (Urdu) : Kanpur. 
Periodicals 

Aiun (Hindi Monthly) : Mora- 
dahad. 

Sanmarg (Hindi) : Banaras. 
Swatantra (Hindi) : Kanpur. 
Manohar Kahaniyan (Hindi 
Monthly) : Allahabad. 

Sara8v>ati (Hindi Monthly) • 
Allahabad. 
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Maya (Hindi Monthty) : 166, 
Muthiaganj, Allahabad. 
Manorarrta (Hindi Monthly) : 
Allahabad. 

Roopsi (Hindi Monthly) : Alla¬ 
habad. 

KASHMIR 

Khidmat (Urdu Daily ) Sri¬ 
nagar, Kashmir. 

Ckand (Urdu Weekly ) : Jammu, 
Kashmir. 

PUNJAB 

Dailies 

Tribune (Eng.) : Ambala Cantt. 
Pratap (Urdu): Jullundar. 

Milap (Urdu) : Simultaneously 
from Patiala & Jullundar. 

Hindi Milap : Jullundar. 

Veer Arjnn (Hindi) : Jullundar. 
Khalsa Sevak (Punjabi) : Amrit¬ 
sar & Patiala. 

Varatman (Punjabi Daily) : Am¬ 
ritsar. 

Ajit Patrika (Punjabi) : Jullun¬ 
dar. 

Akali Patrika (Punjabi): Jul¬ 
lundar. 

Hind Samachar (Urdu) : Jul¬ 
lundar. 

Prabhat (Urdu) : Jullundar. 

Vir Bharat (Urdu) : Jullundar. 

KERALA 

Dailies 

Express (Malayalam) : Trichur. 
Malay ala Rajyam (Malayalam): 
Quilon. 

Dcepika (Malayalam ): Kottayam. 
Prabhatham (do) : Quilon. 
Chandrika (Malayalam) : Kozhi¬ 
kode. 

Deshabhimani (Malayalam ): Ko¬ 
zhikode. 

Janaksheman (Malayalam): Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Janayugom (Malayalam) : Qui¬ 
lon. 


Kerala Bhushanam (Malaya- 
. .lam) : Kottayam. 

Kerala Kaumudi ( Malayalam - 
English) : Trivandrum. 

Weeklies 

Malayala Rajyam ( Malayalam): 
Quilon. 

Janashakthi (Malayalam): Co¬ 
chin. 

Malabar Herald (Eng.): Cochin. 
Bharatha Bhumi (Malayalam) : 
Kozhikode. 

Dakshina Bharati (Malayalam): 
Trivandrum. 

Kaumudi (Malayalam) : Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Chandrika (Malayalam): Kozhi¬ 
kode. 

Malhrubhnmi (Malayalam Illus- 
trated): Kozhikode. 

Monthlies 

Gapram (Malayalam) : Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Grandhalokam (Malayalam) : 
Trivandrum. 

Chitrabhanu ( (Malayalam) : Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Kamini (Malayalam) : Cochin. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 
Savdcsh (Urdu Weekly) : Ma- 
hasu. 

Himachal Samachar (Hindi 
Fortnightly) : Lower Bazar, 
Solan. 

MANIPUR 

Anouba Samaj (Manipuri Daily): 
Imphal. 

Ngasi (Manipuri Daily): Imphal. 
Manipur Gazettee (Eng. Week¬ 
ly) : Imphal. 

Chithimarup (Manipuri Month¬ 
ly) : Imphal. 

TRIPURA 

Jagaran (Bengali Daily): Agar- 
tala. 

Mannxh (Bengali Weekly) : 
Agartala. 

Samaj (Beng. Weekly): Agartala. 
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MYSORE 

Dailies 

Deccan Herald (Eng.): Bangalore. 

Daily News (Eng.) : Bangalore. 

Daily Post (Eng.) : Bangaloie. 

Samyukta Karnataka (K anna- 
da) : Hubli. 

Jana vain (Kannada): Basavan- 
Rudi, Bangalore-4. 

Praiavan (Kannada): Bangalore. 

Weeklies 

Chitra Gupta (Kannada Week¬ 
ly): Bangalore m 

Piajoinutu. (Kannada. Wakly) : 
Bangaloie 

Mysmdia (Eng. Weekly ) : Ban- 
gal 010 

Janmcbhunii (Kannada Wtck- 
ly) Meicara. 

Kutniavicr (Kannada Weekly) : 
HubJi 

Arana (Kannada Wc'kly ): Man- 
galoie. 

Janapragathi (Raima da Week¬ 
ly)' Bangalore. 

PRESS ASSOCI \TIONS 

Bombay Lvnn of Journalists, 
P'Oinbay. 

lnd Journalist J Association, 

21l»B, Bowba/ai Street, Cal. 

Ahnuilahad Journal sts* Asso¬ 
ciation, Ahmedabad. 


Southern India Journalists 1 Fe¬ 
deration, Sri Rama Buildings, 
5-6, Mount Road, Madras-2. 

Assam Journalists 1 Association, 
Gauhati. 

Indian Newspapers* .Co-opera¬ 
tive Society Ltd., Janmabhoomi 
Bhavan, Ghoga Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Kerala Newspaper Editors* 

A ssociation. 

Marathi Journalists* Conference, 
Poona. 

U. P. Journalists* Union, Luck¬ 
now. 

Delhi Thnon of Journalists, Delhi. 

M.P Ur ion of Journalists , Nag¬ 
pur 

Fid'ration of Indian Workking 
Journalists 

B har Journalists* Association, 
Patna. 

The Press Club (Reportersf 
Ciub), Calcutta. 

Foreign Cor respondents* Associa- 

f on, Now Delhi. 

Pn ss Association, New Delhi. 

Prc^s Owners* Association , Bom¬ 
bay. 

Puss Owners* Association, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

7 ra-Cochin Joumalsits ’ Associa¬ 
tion. 


JOURNALISM COURSES IN INDIA 


University 0 f Madras— Post- 
Graduate Couise m Journalism 
is conducted by the University. 

Caleutta Unnu rsity —two-year 

diploma couise. 

University of Mysore —Journa¬ 
lism course is included as one of 
the optional subjects for the 
B.A degiee of the University 
and is taught at the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

Hilsop College, Nagpur— Diplo¬ 
ma and Certificate Course, each 
for one year’s duration. 


“ Hindu.” of Madias scholarship 
for lournalism—one candidate 
is taken each year for all-round 
training. 

Giifaiati University —A journa¬ 
lism course introduced in the 
University, but no College has 
been started. 

Osin an ui University —conducts 
two courses for Diploma of 
journalism for graduates and 
ceitificates of proficiency in 
journalism for matriculates. 
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Punjab University —maintains a Delhi, for a post-graduate 
University Journalism Depart- course for diploma of, jour- 
ment at Camp College, New nalism. 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 

Press Trust of India (P.T.I.), Hindustan Samachar, 29, Ghoga 
Bombay. St.. Bombay. 

Dhiman Press of India , Press News Features, New 

Ludhiana, (Punjab). Delhi. 

Kao’s Press Features , Bangalore. Associated News Service, Troop 

Bazar, Hyderabad. 


FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES IN INDIA 


British —Reuters, Associated 

Press. 

France —Agence France Press®. 
U.S.S.R.—Tass. 

U. S. A ^Ssociated Press of 
America. 

—United Press of America. 
International News Service — 
United Press Associations Ltd. 
China —Hsin Hua (New China 
News Agency, Peking). 


Japan —Kyodo News Agency 
(Tokiyo) ; Jiji News Agency 
(Tokiyo). 

Pakistan —Associated Press of 
Pakistan ; United Press of 
Pakistan. 

Afgarnstan —Bakhtar (KabuD. 

NAFKN—Ntar and Far East 
News (Asm) Ltd. —7, Fancy 
Lane, Calcutta. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF IND. PAPER CIRCULATION 
IN 1957 COMPARED WITH 1956 


Increase 

P.C. 

Den ease 

P.C. 

Combined figures P.C» 

Assamese 

16.3 

Gujarati 

12.9 

Increase of 


Bengali 

4.4 

Malayalam 

17.7 

total circula¬ 


Kannada 

63.2 

Marathi 

16.1 

tion of all 


Oriva 

7.0 

Punjabi 

16.1 

oapers 

2.8 

Sanskrit 

150 0 

Tamil 

10.3 

Fortnightlies 


Telugu 

28.9 

Hindi 

8.8 

(Increase) 

84.6 

Urdu 

0.6 



Dailies (do) 

8.3 

English 

0.9 



Weeklies (do) 
Monthlies 

1.1 





(Decrease) 

41 


LANGUAGE-WISE NEWSPAPERS 




P.C. 



P.C. 

English 


.. 20 0 

Gujarati 

t • 

6.3 

Hindi 


.. 19.0 

Marathi 

• • 

5.4 

Urdu 


.. 8.7 

Tamil 

• • 

4.5 

Bengali 


.. 6.9 

Others (below) 

4 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 




Lakhs 

Lakh 8 



1957 

1956 

Total Circulation (2,843 

newspapers) 

• • 

113 

110 

Dailies 

31.49 

29.08 

Monthlies 

• 0 

31.62 

34.79 

Weeklies 

• • 

30.52 

30.26 

Fortnightlies 

• • 

14.49 

7.85 

Other periodical* 

• • 

4.48 

7.60 

LANGUAGE-WISE CIRCULATION 

IN P.C., 1957 


English 

.. 22.3 Gujarati 

• • 

6 

Hindi 

.. 18.5 Bengali 

• • 

6.1 

Tamil 

9.1 Marathi 

• • 

5.9 

Urdu 

7 Telugu 

• • 

5 

DAILY NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION IN 

LANGUAGES, 

1957 




Lakhs 

* •, Lakhs 

English 

• ■ 

10.05 

Urdu .. 2.03 

Hindi 

• • 

3.94 

Ciiculation of Kanneda, 

Tamil 


..2.73 

Malayalani, Bengali, and 

MaratLi 

• • 

2.47 

Telugu between one & 

Gujarati 

• • 

2.26 

two lakhs 

NUMBER 

OF NEWSPAPERS, 1957 

Total No. of newspapers, 


(ii) Foitmghtiies . 517 

& periodicals 

• • 

4.903 

(iii) Dailies . . 446 

(i) Monthlies 

0 m 

2,351 

(iv) Weeklies . . 1,589 


19 






SPORTS SECTION 

INDIAN CRICKET 
Foreign Teams in India 

G. F. Vernon** learn—(18*9-5*0). Played 12 ; won 10 ; lost 3 and 
drawn 1. Captain— G. F. Veirnrn. 

Lord Hawke’s Team—(1892-911). Played 23; won 15; lost 2 
and diawn 6. Captain—Lord llawke. 

Oxford University Authentic*—(1902-3). Played 19 ; woi; 12 ; 
losl 2 and diawn 5. captain— K. J. Key. 

M. C. Official Team—(1925 26). Played 34 ; won 11 ; drawn 
23 and lost none. Captain—A. E R. Gilhgan. 

All-Ceylon Team (1932-33)- Played 10 ; won 2 ; lost 1 ; drawn 7. 
Captain—Di. ('. II. Gunasekaia. • 

M. C. (. Team (1933-31)—Played 34; won 17; drawn 16 and 
lost 1. Captain—D. li Jard ne. 

Austialian lean* (Unofficial 1935-36)—Played 23; won 11; lost 
3; drawn 9. Captain-~J. Itydei. 

Lord Tennyson’s Team (1937-38)—Played 24; won 8, lost 5 and 
drawn 11. ( upturn - I oid Tennyson. 

.Second AH < ejlon learn (1910-11)—Played 5; won 1; lost 1; 
diawn 3. PipLin—S. S. Jayawikrjma. 

Austialian Seinres \1 (15) 13-lb) —Played 9; won 1 ; dost 2; 
drawn 6. Captain- A L. ILis&ei. 

West Indies Team (1918-49)—Played 17 won 6 ; lost 1 ; drawn 
11. Captain -John Goddaid. 

1st Commonwealth Team (1919-50)—Pltyed 19 ; won 8 ; lost 2 ; 
diawn 9. t apt am L. Livingstone. 

2nd Commonwealth Team (1950-31)—Played 25; drawn 13; 
won 12 ; played 5 unofficial Test matches, won 2, drawn 3. Captain— 
L. E. G. Ames. 

M.C.C. Team (1931-52)—Played 18 ; won 7 , lost 3 ; drawn 10 ; 
Test match played 5 ; won 1 ; lost 1 ; drawn 3. Captain—N. D. 
Howard. 

Pakistan Team (1952)—Played 12 ; won 1 ; lost 2 ; drawn 9. 
Captain—A. II. Kaidnr. 

Silver Jubilee Overseas Cricketers* Team (1953-54)—Played 21 ; 
won 3 ; lo^t 5 and drawn 13. 

New' Zealand Team (1955-56)—Played 30 ; won 2 ; lost 8 ; 
drawn 5. 

Australian Team (1956)—played 3 ; wo* 2 ; lost 0 ; drawn 1. 

Silver Jubilee O. C. Eleven (3957)—played 2 ; won 1 ; lost 1 ; 
First match against Dr. Roy's eleven at Calcutta lost and 2nd against 
C. C. of India at Bombay won. 

West Indies Team (1958-59)— 
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Indian Teams Abroad 

First Parsi Team in England (1886)—Played 28 ; won 1; lost 19; 
drawn 8. Captain—Patel. 

Second Par si Team (1888)—Played 31; won 8 ; lost 11; drawn 
12. Captain—P. D. Kanoa. 

Maharaja of Patiala’s Team in England (1911)—Played 23; 
won 6 ; lost 16 ; drawn 2. Captain—Maharaja of Patiala. 

All India learn in England (1932)—Played 36 ; won 13 ; lost 9; 
dtawn 14. Captain—Maharaja of Porbandar 

All India I cam in Englenu (19*16)—Played 31 ; won 6 ; lost 13 : 
drawn 13 Captain—Maharajakumir of Vijianagiam. 

All India loam m Cejlon (1945)—Played 6; won 2; lost 0; 
drawn 3 Capla n—V. M Merchant 

All India Ieajp in England 0 946)—Played 33; won 13; lost 4; 
drawn 1C Captain—Nawab of Putuudi. 

All India leant in Australii (1917-18) — Played 19; won 4; lost 
7 ; drawn o Captain—Lain A mania th. 

All India Team m England (1962) -Played 38 ; won 6 ; lost 8 ; 
dfrawn 24, IV t match playtd 4 ; won 0 ; lost 3 ; drawn 1. Captain— 
V. S. ITizaie. 

All India Team in West Indies (1953)—Played 11 ; lost 1; won 
1; drawn 9 Captain—V. S Ilazare. 

All India Team m Pakistan (1954-55) -Played 14, won 5; drawn 9. 



Official Test 

Mjtcht s 




India c. Eat, 'at d 



Match played 

Eng awn 

India won 

I) awn 

1°32 In England 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1^*34 In India 

c 

• • > 

2 

0 

1 

l r, 3h In England 

.. 3 

Z 

0 

l 

1946 In England 

.. 3 

1 

0 

2 

1951 52 In India 

.. 5 

1 

1 

3 

1952 In England 

. 4 

3 

0 

1 


19 

10 

1 

8 


India v Australia 




Match played 

Aiist won 

Indra wo^i 

Drawn 

1947-48 In Australia 

• • o 

4 

0 

1 

1956 In India 

.. 3 

o 

0 

1 


8 

6 

0 

~2 


India v. West Indiea 




Hatch played 

W. Indies 

India won 

Drawn 

1948-49 In India 

.. 5 

won 

1 

0 

4 

1963 In W. Indies 

.. 6 

1 

- 0 

4 


Ho 


~T 
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India v. Pakistan 

Match played India won Pakistan won Drawn 
1962 In India ..5 2 1 2 

1954- 55 In Pakistan .5 0 0 5 

10 2 1.. 7 

India v . New Zealand 

Match played NJZealand won India won Drawn. 

1955- 56 In India .. 5 0 2 3 

INDIA’S TEST RECORD 

Highest total —By India; 637 (1 wkts. Dec.) v. New Zealand, 
Madias, 1955. 

—Against India* 674 by Austialn, Adelaide, 1047-48. 
Individual Stoic —Foi* India : 231 Mankad, \. New Zealand, Madias 
1955-5C. 

Against India : 217 Hammond (England), Oval, 1936. 

Lowest Totals —By India 58 v. England, Manchester 1952 ; 58 v. 
Au c tialia, Tin-.bane 1917-48. 

—Agamst India • 107 Australia, Sidney 1947-48. P 

Century on 1st Appearance —118 L. Amamath v. England, Bombay, 

1933-o4. 

110 D. H. Shodhan v. Pakistan, Cal. 1952 
100 (Not out) Kupal Singh v. New Zerland, Hydeiabad, 1955. 
Highest stand f >i any vncktl m India —41 1 (1st wkt ) India v. New 
Zcland Maul ad (2>1) and P. Roy (173)—413 (1st wkt.). 

CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP OF INDIA 
Winners of Ranji Trophy 

[A gold cup presented by the Maharaja of Patiala in memory 
of the famous Indian Ci'icL(ter y Prince Ranjitsinji ] 

1934- 35 Bombay 1941-42 Bombay 1948-49 Bombay 

1935- 36 Bombay 1942-43 Baroda 1949-50 Baroda 

1936- 37 Nawanagar 1943-44 Western India 1950-51 Holkar 

1937- 38 Hyderabad 1944-45 Bombay 1951-52 Bombay 

1938- 39 Bengal 1946-46 Holkar 19od-51 Bombay 

1939- 40 Mahaiashtra 1946-47 Baroda 1954-55 Madras 

1940- 41 Maharashtra 1947-48 Holkar 1955-56 Bombay 

1957-58 Baioda 

Ranji Trophy Records 

Great Totals 784—Baroda v. Holkar, 1946. 

912—Holkar v. Mysore for 8 764—Bombay v. Holkar, 1944. 

wickets, 1945-46. 760—Bengal r. Bombay, 1951-52. 

826 —Maharashtra v. Western 757— Holkar v. Hyderabad, 1960. 

India States, 1948. 735 —Bombay v . Maharashtra, 

798— Maharashtra v. Northern 1943. 

India, 1940. 
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725—Bombay v. Maharashtra for 
8 wickets, 1950. 

714— Do Do for 
8 wickets, 1948. 

675 —Maharashtra v. Bombay, 
1940. 

658—S. Punjab v. N. India for 
8 tickets, 1945. 


651—Bombay v. Maharashtra, 
1941. 

660—Maharashtra v. Baroda for 
9 wickets, 1949. 

645—Bombay u. Baroda, l.»45 
638—Bombay v. Sind lor 8 
wickets, 1947. 

632—Bombay v. Maharashtra for 
7 wickets, 1947. 


Ranji Trophy Records—( Conrld .) 


Highest partnciship record —Gul 
Mahomed (310» and Hazuie 
(2f4 not out^ (Wi wicket 
pa • fitcrit ip), 

—577 runs for Baroda r. 
Hclkar, 1016 47 (Wot Id 

Record). 

Most centimes in an innings —6 
*.<*rtune by Holknr v. My¬ 
sore, 1915-46 —a world record. 
High*f.t agglegate in one ivnmgs 
—1*25 tuns by Mahaiashtia v. 
Bombay, Poona, (1941-42). 


Lowest Victory —By one run, 
Bengal v. Bihar (1941-42). 
Smallest Total—22 runs, S. 

Pinjab v . N. India (1934). 
Loiust innings total: 22 (S. 
Punjab) v. Uttar Bharat, 
Amntsar, 1934. 

Most eevturvi in a match : 9, 
Bombay (5) v. Maharashtra 
(4), Poona, 1948-49 (World 
Rteoid). 

Highest match aggregate : 2376 
for 38 wickets (Bombay v. 
Mahaiashtja, Poona, 1948-49) 
World Record. 


Highest Individual Scores in the Ranji Trophy 


*4h> B B Nimbalkar (Maha¬ 
rashtra) v Western Indian 
States (1948-49). 

' - v M Merc haul (Bombay) 

v Maharashtra (1943-44). 

819—Gul Mai >ined (Baroda) 
against Holkar (1946-47). 
*316—V S. Ilr/are (Maha¬ 
rashtra) uiamst Holkar 
0 Q 44-45) 

288—Hazare (Baroda) against 
Hollar (1946-47). 

278—V. M Met chant (Bombay) 
agau-t Holkar (1944-45). 
•24*)—I). C ompton (Holkar) 
(1944-46). 


246—D B. Deodhar (Maha¬ 

rashtra) against Bombay 
(1940-41). 

*2K >—R S Modi (Bom.) against 
Bdioda (1944-45). 

*234—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Sind (1945-46). 

233—S. Muslaq All (Holkar) 
against U. P. 

217—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against W. India (l u 44). 

217—V. M. Merchant (Bom ) 
against Hyderabad (1947). 

*230—K. C. Ibrahim (Bom.) 
against N.-W. India 
(1941-42). 


Rohinton Baria Inter-University Cricket 

f Gold cap presented by Mr. A. D. Baria of Bombay to perpetuate 
the memory of his son t Rohinton Baria who died at an early age .] 


•Not out 
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1935-37 Punjab Univ.; 1938-42 Bombay Univ.; 1943 Punjab 
Univ.; 1944-49 Bombay Univ. ; 1950-51 Mysore TTniv.: 1952 Bombay 
Univ.; 1953 Bom. Univ. ; 1954 Delhi Univ.; 1955-57 Bom. Univ. 

FOOTBALL 

I. F. A. Shield, Calcutta 
(Started in ths year 1893) 

1930 Seaforth Highlanders ; 1931 H. L. I.; 1932 2nd Bn. Essex 
Bee't.* 1933 D C. L. I.: 1934 Game abandoned; 1935 East Yorks: 
1936 Mohamedan Sp.; 1937 6th Field Brigade ; 1938 East Yorks); 
1939 Police A.C. ; 1940 Aiyans ; 1941-42 Mohamedan Sp. ; 1943 East 
Bengal ; 1944 E.B. Rly. ; 1945 East Bengal : 1946 Abandoned ; 1947 
Mohan Bagan ; 1948 Mohan Bagan ; 1949-51 East Bengal ; 1962 
Finalists Mohan Bagan and Rajasthan ( match . bandar*d) ; 1953 
India Culture League (Bom.) : 1954 Mohan Bagan ; 1955 Rajasthan ; 
Club (Cal.) ; 1956 Mohan Bagan ; 1957 Mohamedan Sp. ; 1968— 
Undecided. 

First year's winner : Royal Irish Rifles, 1893. 

Champions (8 successive years 1 : Gordon Highlanders (1908-10); 
Calcutta F. C. (1922-24): Sherwood Foresters (1926-28) ; 
East Bengal (1949-51). 

Winners of the highest number of times —Calcutta F. O.—9 
times. 


Rover’s Cup, Bombay 
(Started in 1891) 

1930 K. O. S. B ; 1931 Royal W. Kents ; 1932 Royal Irish Fusi¬ 
liers : 1933 King’s Liverpool Regt. ; 1934 Sherwood Foresters ; 1935- 
36 King’s Liverpool Regt.; 1937-28 Bangalore Muslims ; 1939 28th 
Field Brigade; 1940 Mohamedan Sporting. Calcutta ; 1941 Welch 
Regiment : 1942 Bata Sp. Club (Calcutta): 1943 R. A. F.: 1944 
British Base Reinforcement Camp : 1945 Military Police ; 1946 Bri¬ 
tish Base Reinforcement Camp ; 1947 Tournament abandoned due to 
stand collapse : 1948 Bangalore Muslims; 1949 East Bengal; 1950- 
54 Hyderabad Police ; 1955 Mohan Bagan ; 1956 Mnhomedan Spor¬ 
ting ; 1957 Hyderabad Police; 1958 Caltcx (Bombay). 

Durand Cup. Delhi 

(Started 1888) 

1960 Hyderabad Police ; 1951-52 East Bengal ; 1953 Mohan 

Bagan; 1954 Hyderabad Police; 1955 Madras Regimental Centre: 
1956 East Bengal ; 1957 Hyderabad Police ; 1958 Madras Regimental 
Centre. 


D. C. M. Football Competition, Delhi 

1949 Raisin a Sp. Union (Delhi) ; 1950 East Bengal ; 1951 Rajas 
than Club ; 1952 East Bengal; 1953 Aryan Gymkhana (Bang.) ; 1954 
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Geological Survey of India (Calcutta) ; 1955 Indian Air Force ; 195f> 
Indian Air Force ; 1957 East Bengal ; 1958 Mohamedan Sp. (Cal.). 

Nalional Football Championship 
(Santoah Memorial Trophy) 

(The trophy for the championship was donated by the J.F.A. 
(Bengal) in inemoij of the late Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhury 
of S-mtosh, f lio vrl tne president of the I F.A. for many years.] 

1941 .. Bengal. 1947 .. Bengal. 1952 .. Mysore. 

1942-43 .. No Play. 1948 .. No Play. 195 5 .. Bengal. 

1941 .. Delhi 1949 .. Bengal. 1934 Bombay. 

1945 .. Bengal 1950 . Bengal. 3955 . Bengal. 

1940 .. Mysore. 1951 . Bent-al. 3950 Hyderabad. 

1957 . Do 


Inter-University Football Championship 
(5ir Ashutosh Mukhcrjee Trophy) 


1941 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

3950 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1942 .. 

.. Punjab. 

3%1 

.. Nagpur. 

3943 .. 

.. Punjab. 

1952 .. 

.. Aligarh. 

1944 .. 

.. Punjab. 

3953 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1945 

.. Aligarh. 

3954 .. 

.. Osmama. 

1946 .. 

.. Madras. 

1955 .. 

.. do 

1947 .. 

. Madras 

3956 . 

.. do 

3 J48 

.. Madras. 

1957 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1949 .. 

.. Mysore. 

1958 .. 

.. Punjab 


HOCKEY 

National Hockey Championship (Rangaswami Cup). 

(Started iv 1938) 

1928 U. P. ; 19 r »0 Railways ; 1932 Punjab ; 1934 No Competition ; 
1936 Bengal ; 19 >o Bengal; 1940 Bombay ; 1942 Delhi ; 1944 Bom¬ 
bay ; 1945 Bhopal; 1916 Punjab; 1947 Punjab; 1948 Bhopal; 1949- 
51 Punjab ; 1952 Bengal ; 1953 Services ; 1954 Punjab ; 1955 Madras 
& Services (joint holdtts) ; 1956 Seivices ; 1957 Indian Railways; 
1958 Indian Railways • 

Beighton Cup, Calcutta 

(Started in 1895) 

1931-32 Cal. Cut tom ; 1933 Jhansi Heroes; 3934 Cal. Rangers; 
1935 Cal. Customs ; 193G Bombay Customs; 3937 B. N. Railway 
( Kharagpur) ; 3938 Cal. Customs ; 3939 B. N. Ry., ( Kharagpur ) ; 
1940 Bhopal Wanderers ; 1941 Bhagwant Club (Tricnmgaih) and Bho¬ 
pal Wanderers ; 1942 Cal. Rangers ; 1943-45 B. N. Ry. ( Kharagpur ); 
1940 Port Commissioners (Cal.) ; 3917 No game ; 1918 U. P. XI 
& Port Commissioncis (Calcutta) • 10*9-50 Tata Sports (Pom ) ; 1951 
Hindustan Aircraft; 1952 Mohun Bagan ; 1953 Tata Sports (Bom.) ; 
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1954 Tata Sports (Bom.) ; 1955 Western Railway & U.P. XI 
(joint holders) ; 1956 Services ; 1957 East Bengal; 1958 Mohun Bagan. 

First ijeai's winner —Na\al Volunteers, 1895. 

Highest number of wimici —Calcutta Customs—11 times. 

Aga Khan Cup, Bombay 

1934 Bombay Customs ; 1935 Bombay Customs ; 1936 Bombay 
Customs ; 1937 Lahoie Y. M. C. A. ; 1938 Bhagwant Club (Tricum- 
garh ) ; 1939 Bhopal Wanderers ; 1910 B. B. C. 1. Ry. ; 1941 Bhag¬ 
want Club (Tricnmgoi h ) ; 2912 No play; 1943 G. I. P. Ry.; 1944 
Kamala Club (Kan pm ) : 1945 Kama la Club ( Kanpur ) ; 1946 
Kalyanmal Mills (lnrtoic) ; 1917 Rawalpindi Spaitans ; 1948 Kirkee 
United ; 1949 East Punjab Police ; 1950 Tata Sporls ; 1951-52 Tata 
Spoils (Bombay) \ 1953 Lusitanians (Bom.) ; 1954 Abandoned : 1955 
Punjab Police ; 1°50 Bombay State Police ; 1957 Madras Engineer 
Group (Hanged )i (); 1958 Buimah Shell. 


Women's National Hockey Championship 
Inauguialed in 1938 —Lady Itatan Tata Cup 


1938 .. Kharagpur 

1939 .. Calcutta. 

1947 ,. Bombay. 

1948 .. Bombay. 


1949 .. Bombay. 

1950 .. M. P. 

1951 .. Bombay. 

1952 .. Bombay. 


1953 .. Bombay 
Bengal. 

1954- 55 M P. 

1955- 56 nr. P. 


& 


Dhyan Chand Hockey Tournament 
(In honour of Dhj/an ('hand's 'rrnicn to Indian Hockey) 

1952— Punjab Police 1956—Northern Ry. & Coips. of 

1953— Hindusthan Ai^praft. Signals (Jabalpur). 

1954— Western.. Ry. 1957—Madias Engineer Group 

1955— Sikh Regimental Centre (Bangalore). 

(Meerut). 


BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 
(Started in 1931) 


1941— V. R. Freer (Madura). 

1942— V. R. Ficcr (Madura). 

1943— 45 —No game. 

1946— C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 

1947— C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 

1948— V. It. Freer (Madura). 

1949— T. A. ScUeiaj (Bangalore). 

1950— Wibon Jonee (Bombay). 


1951— V/ilson Jones (Bombay). 

1952— Do. 

1953— A. Driffield (England). 

1954— Wilson Jones (Bombay). 

1955— C. Heerjee. 

1956— Wilson Jones (Bombay). 

1957— o<j 

1958— 


1952 

1953 

1954 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Mysore. 

Mysore. 

Mysore. 


(Todd Memorial Trophy) 

1955 .. Mysore. 

1^56 .. Mysore. 

1957 .. Services. 


• • 
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NATIONAL BADMINTON, 1958 

Men’s Singles —Nandu Natekar. Mat’s Doubles —Nandu Natekar 
Women’s Singles —Susila Kapa- & M. K. Bopaidikar. 
dia. Doubles —Sussila Kapa- 

dia <fc Miss Piem Prasliar. 


INDIAN ATHLETIC RECORDS 
MEN’S EVENTS 


tf 


»» 

» 


Hop Step & Jump 
Pole Vault 
Hammer throw 
Discus throw * 
Javelin throw 
Shot Put 
Rj^h Jump 
Broad Jump 
Decathlon 
100 yaids run 
200 
400 

One Mile „ 

Tlnee Miles „ 

Pi *e Miles „ 

Six M'l *s 
100 metres 
200 
400 

8i»0 „ 

1,500 „ 

3,0'»0 „ 

B, 0«)0 „ 

10,000 „ 

15,000 „ 

20,000 „ 

20,000 „ 

Mnrailion 
20 000 M. walk 
00 kilometres walk 
4 v' 100 m. relay 
1 ‘**00 „ „ 

4 v 400 „ „ 

110 metre hurdles 
400 .. 

3,000 m. Steeplechase 


100 metres run 
200 metres run 




•* 


M 


»> 


H. Rebello (Mysore) 

A. Ramchandian (Mad.) 
Devidayal (Services) 
Paiduman Sineh (Sen<.) 
Jlulvhisli Sim r h (Punjab) 
I'iciduman Singh (Servs.) 
Ajit Singh (l.mial.) 

Ram Mohan (Services) 

(. M. Mutlna (Mysoie) 

R. A Vernoaux (Bom.) 

E. Whiteside (Punjab) 

G. P. Bhalla 

Chand Singh (Patiala) 

Raunak Singh „ 

Gujjar Smgh (Punjab) 
Raunak Singh (Patiala) 
Balwaut Singh 
Milk ha Smgh (Sei vices) 
Milkha Sineh (Services) 
t on in Sineh (S'lvres) 
hulwant Sineh (Services) 
Chand Smgh (Patiala) 
Atiun Singh (Services) 
Buta Smgh (Sendees) 

C. S. A. Swam (Bom.) 

C. S. A. Swami (Bom.) 

R. G. Michael „ 

Gulnara Sineh (W. Beng.) 
Jot a Singh (Services) 
Ajit Singh (Services) 

Sci vices 
Bombay Team 
Services 

Srichand (Services) 
Jagdcv Singh (Sei vices) 
Pan Singh (Services) 

WOMEN’S EVENTS 

M. D’Souza (Bom.) 1954 
M. D’Souza (Bom.) 1966 


’48 60 ft. 2 in. 

’58 12 ft. 5 in.* 

’58 166 ft. 9 in. 

’5*5 153 ft. 61 m. 

’58 199 ft. 4 in. 

’56 48 ft. 101 m. 

\><» 6 it. 5 in. 

’56 24 ft. 41 in. 

’58 5616 pts. 

’34 9-7 b. 

’36 21-8 a. 

’34 60*0 8. 

’38 4 m. 25-6 s 
’34 15 m. 3*7 s. 

’34 27 m. 10 s. 

’35 31 m. 33-5 s 
’54 10.5 s. 

’58 21.6 s. 

’58 46.6 s. 

’56 1 m. 52 0 s. 

’56 3 m. 56*8 s. 

’14 8 m. 49*9 s. 

’58 14 m. 57.2 s. 

’55 30 m. 49*3 s. 

.. 58 m. 16*4 s. 

.. 1 h. 16 m. 0 s. 

.. 2 h. 13 m. 50 s. 
’58 2 h. 2 i m 58 4 s. 
’58 1 h.* 38m. 42.2 s. 
’55 i h. 47 m. 29*6 s. 
’58 42.6 s. 

’50 60 m. 26 s. - 
’58 3 m 15.1 s. 

’56 14 5 s. 

'58 52JS *. 

’58 9 m. 12.4 s. 


12*3 s. 
25.7 s. 
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Running High Jump Miss II. Lyons (Punjab) *40 4 ft. Ill in. 
80 metres hurdles .. M. Lila Rao (Bom.) *58 11.5 s. 

High Jump .. Vacant Kuman (Kerala) *57 5 ft. 1 in. 

Discuss Throw .. C. O’Connel (Mysore) *58 114 ft. 

Javelin Throw .. E Davcnpoit (Rajasthan) ’58 129 ft. 72 in. 

Broad Jump . C Biown (Bom ) ’54 17 ft. 5 in. 

Shot Put E. D<t\cnpoit (Bilur) '57 35 ft. 7i in 

INDIAN SWIMMING RECORDS 
MEN 


Free Style 


100 m. 

S. Bazaz (Bom.) 

1955 

1 m. 2-7 s. 

200 m. 

S. Bazaz (Bom.) 

1955 

2 in. 24 s. 

400 m. 

S. Dajaj (Bom ) 

19'6 

5 in. 13.3 p. 

1500 m. 

L/Nh Rum Sm^h 




(Sc IMCCs) 

vr>o 

21 m. 4 5 s. 

Bark Stroke 

R. Bez.'z fBom.) 

1955 


100 m. •• 

Uupc hand (Services) 

1956 

1 m. 15*2 s. 

200 m. .. 

Chandra Sekharan 




(Sei vices) 

1955 

2 m. 44*4 s. 

Breast Stroke 




100 m. . • 

Udai Piatap Singh 




(Son ices) 

1956 

1 m. 22*2 s. 

200 m. 

Udai Pratap Singh 




(Sen ices) 

1956 

2 m. 59*7 s. 

Butterfly 




100 m. 

S. G. Lathi (Bom.) 

1955 

1 m. 14*7 s. 

200 m. 

S. G. Lathi (Bom.) 

1955 

2 m. 55-3 s. 

Relay 




4x100 m. .. 




Free Style 

Bom. Team 

1955 

4 m. 26*5 s. 

4x200 do .. 

Services Team 

1955 10 m. 11*4 s. 


WOMEN 

100 m. Breast Stroke Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1950 .. 1 m. 88 s. 
100 m. Free Stvle .. P. B'dlantvne (Bom ) 1947 .. 1 m 18-6 s 
100 m. Back Stroke .. Sandhya Chandra (Bengal) .. 1 m. 29.5 s. 

200 m. Fiee Style .. Poll> Nazir (Bom.) 1956 3 m. 1*98 s. 

400 m. Fiee Style .. Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1056 6 m. 13*6 s. 

20% m. Breast Stroke Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1955 3 m. 28 9 s. 


CRICKET 

Summary of Test Matches 
* Tnqlavd v. South Africa 

First played 1888-89 ; England won 42 ; South Africa 17 . 30 matches 

drawn. 
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England v. New Zealand 

Fust played 1929-30 ; England won 10 , matches drawn 16 and N Z. 
• won 0. 

England v. India 

First played 1932 ; England w on 10; India won 1 and 8 matches 

drawn. 

Jlitaland v. Australia 

First pHyed 1876 77 , England won 62 , Austtalia 70 and 41 milches 

drawn. 

England v. TFeif Indies 

Fn^t plajcd 1928; England won 14, West Indies won 10 and 11 

matches drawn. 

Fngland v Pakistan 

Fr-<*t played 195$ ; England won 1 ; Pakistan won 1 and 2 matches 

drawn. 

Australia v. South Africa 

Fn t pitted 1902-3 ; Australia won 27, Soulh Africa won 3 and 9 

matches drawn. 

Australia v. West Indies 

First placed 1930 31 , Aiiiti ilia won 31 , West Indies won 2 and 

2 matches drawn. 

Australia v. India 

First played 1947-48 ; Australia won 6 , 2 matches drawn 

Australia v. New Zealand 

Fust played 3945-46 ; Australia won 1 , New Zealand won 0. 

India v West Indies 

First played 1948-49 ; We^t Indies won 2 and 8 m itches drawn. 

South Africa v. New Zealand 

First played 1931-32 ; Soulh Africa won 7 ; New Zealand 0 and 2 

matches diawn. 

Wes 4 Indies v New Zealand 

Fust played 1951-52 ; We*t Indies won 4, New Zealand won 1 and 1 

match diawn. 

India v. Pakistan 

First played 1952 ; India won 2; Pakistan 1 ; Drawn. 7. 

Pakistan v. New Zealand 

Fust Played 1955 ; Pakistan won 2, New Zealand 0, Drawn 1 

Test Match Records 

Fust uncket Partner shiv —413 Mankad and P Roy India v New 
Zealand, Madras 1955 56 

Highest Match Aggregates —1983 runs (35 wickets)—England vs 
South Africa at Durban, 1939. 

Lo*vest Match Aggregates —234 runs (80 wickets)—Australia vs. 
South Africa, Melbourne, 1932. 

Highest totals —903 (7 wkts. dec.) for England vs. Australia, Oval, 
1938. 
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Lowest totals — 26 for New Zealand v. England, Auckland 1965. 
Highest Aggregate by a side in a match —1121 (19 wkts.)—England 
\j. West Indies, Kingston, 1930. 

Lowest Aggregate by a side in a match — 81 (20 wkts.) South Africa 
vs. Australia at Meibom nr, 1031-32. 

Most Hundreds —29, D. G. Bradman (Australia). 

Highest Individual innings —365 (not out) G Sobers (West Indies) v. 
Pakistan, Kingston, 1958. 

Most hundnds n„ a Test matcl —Seven ; England vs. Australia ai 
Nottingham, 1938 (Barnett 126, Payntcr 216*, L. Hutton 100, D. 
Compton 102 (Eng ) S. McCabe 232, W. Brown 133, D. G. 
Biadman 144* (Australia). 

7—Australia (5) v. West Indies (2), Kingston, 1955. For Aus¬ 
tralia (5>.—N. Harnev 204, R. Archer 128. C McDonald 127, R. 
Benauri 1°1 and K. Miller 109. For West Indies (2)—Clyde Walcott 
155 & 110. 

Two sepaiate hundred 0 in a Test me.oh twice in one Series : C. 
WalcoU (West Irnhes) v. Australia 1053 126 & 110 (2nd Test, 

Part of Spam) and 155 & 110 (5tli Test, bin" ton) 

Most ivickfts in ftst (nckit (Bowling)- 221 m 47 matches—Alec 
Bedser (England). 

Hundreds in cons* entire mvmas —Five by E\erton Weeks. 

141 fi". England, Kingston 1947-48). 

128 (i* India, Pellu 1948 49) 

194 (t is. India, Bombay 1948-49). 

162 & 101 (vs. India, Calcutta 1948-49). 

Longest Test Match—S ouih Africa v. M. C. C. (1939), for 10 days. 


Record Individual Scores—First-Class Matches 


*462 D. G Bradman 
*443 B B iSimbalkar 
437 W. H. Ponsford 
429 W. TI Ponstoid 
424 A. C MacLaren 
385 B. Sutcliffe 
3 '2 C. W Gregory .. 
369 p G Bradman .. 
*365 C Ilill 
364 1, Hutton 
865 G Sobers 
359 V. M Merchant 
*857 R. Abel 
357 P. G. Pradman 
335 B Sutcliffe 
352 W H Ponsford .. 
845 C G Macartnay 
•344 G Headley 
844 W. G. Grace 


1929-30 + 343 P. A. Perrin .. 1904 

1«<3 19 341 G IX Ilir^t .. 1905 

1927-28 " .340 D C Bradman .. 1928-29 

1*‘22 23 338 W. W. Read .. 1888 
1895 *8*8 R C Blunt .. 1931-32 

1952-53 337 Hanif Mohd. 1958 

1906-07 *336 W. R Hammond 1932-33 

19.35-36 339 W. H Tonsford .. 1927-28 

1900-01 334 D. G. Biadman .. 1930 

1938 313 1C S Duh'ep Smji 1930 

1958 332 W. H. Ashdown .. 1949 

1913-44 .331 J D. Robortsop . 1949 

1899 825 H. L. Harvey .. 1925-26 

1935-36 325 C. L. B idcock .. 1935-36 

1949-50 325 A. Sandham .. 1929-30 

1926-27 324 J. B. Stollmeyer .. 1946-47 

1921 322 E Paynter .. 1937 

3931-32 321 W. L. Murdock .. 1881-82 
1876 


•Siciuftt* not out. 
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World Cricket Records—First Class 

Highest team score ( 1st doss) —1,107 Victoria v. New South Wales 
(Australia), 1926-27. 

Highest Individual Score— 462 (not out) D. G. Bradman, 1929-30. 

First Wicket Partnership —666 Holmes and Sutcliffe, Yorkshire vs. 
Essex, 1932. 

Second Wicket Partnership —465 by B. B. Nimbalkar and K. V 
Bhandarkar. Maharashtra v. Western India States, 1948-49. 

Highest Partnership for any wicket—677 V. S. Hazare (264*) and 
Gul Mohammed (319), Baroda v. Holkar, 1940-47, (4tn wicket). 

Aggregates J. B. Hobbs—-61,237 ; W. G. Grace—54,890. 

Highest Aggregate —2,376 Bombay 661 and 714 for 6 Dec. v. Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Most Centuries +n an innings —Six individual centuries by Holkar 
v. Mysore in Ranji Trophy, 1944-46. 


MILE RUNNERS UNDER FOUR MINUTES 


Roger Bannister (Eng.) 

1964 3:69.4 

John Landy (Aus.) 1954 3:68.0 
F'.qvr Bannister (Eng.) 

1954 3 : 58 8 

John Landy (Aus.) 1954 3 : 59.6 
Ti. Tabori (Hungary) ’55 3 : 59.0 

C. Chataway (Eng.) ’55 3 : 59.8 

Brian Hewson (Eng.) '55 3 :59.8 
John Landy (Eng.) ’56 3 : 58.G 

John Landy (Eng.) ’56 3 : 58.6 

J. Bailey (Aus.) ’56 3 : 58.6 

John Landy (Eng.) ’56 3 : 68.7 

Ron Delany (Eire) ’50 3 : 59.0 

Gunner Nielsen (Den.) '5G 3 : 59.1 

D. Ibbotson (Eng.) '56 3 : 69.4 


J. Rozsavolgyi (Hungary) 

1956 3 59.0 

M. Lincoln (Aus.) '57 3 59.0 

Don Bowden (U.S.) '67 3 58.7 
D. Ibbotson (Eng.) '57 3 58.4 

Dan Waern (Swe.) '57 3 59.3 

S. Jungwirth (Yugoslavia) 

1957 .3 59.1 

Ken Wood (Eng.) '57 3 69.3 

Dan Waein (Swe.) '57 3 : 59.3 

I). Ibbotson (Eng.) '57 3 : 58.7 

R. Vuoiisalo (Fin.) '57 3 : 69.1 
Dan Waern (Swe.) '57 3 : 69.5 

Dan Waern (Swe.) '67 3 : 68.6 

Roger Moens (Bel.) '57 3 : 68.9 

D. ibbotson (Eng.) '67 3 : 67.2 

Herb Elliot (Aus.) '58, 3 : 54.5 


WORLD TRACT AND FIELD RECORDS 

MEN 


Running 


100 yds. 

9.3 s. 

220 yd. 

20 s. 

440 yd. 

45.85 

1 m. 

3 m. 54.5 

2 m. 

8 m. 33.4 s. 

3 m. 

13 m. 14.2 s 


M. E. Paton (U.S.) '48 
Hector Hogan (Aus.) '64 
J. Golliday (U.S.) '55 
L. King (U.S.) '66 
Dave Sim (U.S.) '66 
Dave Sim (U.S.) ’66 
Jim Lea (U.S.) '66 
Herb Elliot (Aus.) '68 
S. Iharos (Hungary) '56 
do do *53 
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6 m. 

27 m. 43 8 s. 

10 m. 

4S m. 12 s. 

15 m. 

1 h 14 m 1 s. 

1 h. 

12 m. 809 yd. 

100 metres 

10.1 a. 

200 metics 

20 s 

400 mebies 

45 2 s. 

800 metier 

1 m 46.7 t. 

1000 metres 

2 m. 19 s. 

2000 metres 

5 m 2 2 s. 

3,000 metres 

7 m 52 8 s 

5,000 meti**s 

13 m 36 8 s. 

10,000 metres 

28 in 30 4 •* 

20,000 metres 

5(> m 51 6 s 

25,000 metres 

1 h lb m 36 4 s. 

30,000 metres 

1 h 35 m 3 6s 

Walking 

3000 metres 

lira 51 8 s 

10,000 metres 

42 ir *4 G s 

20,000 metres 

1 h 27 m 58 2 « 

30,000 metres 

2 h 'Dm 10 2 s 

60,000 nieties 

\ 1) M in 7 «■. 

1 h. 

11 S32 metres 

2 h. 

1 j rfbo metie 

Hurdles 
. (10 hurdles) 

120 yd. 

1 ’ 4 s 

220 yd. 

i • 

110 metres 

314 s 

200 meties 

> j •> , 

w Of 

400 metics 

49 5 s 

Field Events 

High Jump 

7 ft * in. 

Running Btoad 

Jump 

26 ft 81 m. 

Hop, Step, Jump 

54 ft. 32 m. 

Pole Vault 

16 ft 74 in. 

Shot put 

63 ft 13 in. 

Discus throw 

194 ft 6 m. 

Javelin throw 

281 ft 2 in. 

Hammer throw 

220 ft. 10 in. 


YEAR BOOK 


do do *66 

E. Zatopek (C’slovakia) *61 
do do '55 

do do *51 

W. Williams (U S ) '66 
Iia Murchison (U.S.) '66 

David Sim (U S ) '56 
L. Jones (US) '56 
Rogtr Mncns (Belgium) '65 

f A Boysen (Norway) '65 
^ 1 Rozsavolgyi (Hungary) '55 

I. Ro/savolgvi (Hungary) '55 
Got don Pine* (Lng ) '50 
do do '56 

V Ruts (USSR) '56 
U /iloptk (< sloxahia) '51 
do do '55 
A Viska'i (I inland) '66 


W Hardma (Sweden) '15 
do do '15 
Mil hail That o' (USSR) '50 
4 Wj I >i (USSR ) ’55 
I idislo/ Aloe ((’ loviVu) '56 
J Ml arisen (Svtdcn) ’45 
A Vtdjokov (USSR) '55 


Jude Dim (U S ) '56 
Divid Sin o (US) ’56 
Jack Davi, (US) '56 
Divid Sinie (US) '56 
Glen Daws (US) \5G 


Chailes Dumas (U.S ) '66 

Jesse Owens (US) '35 
A. F da Silva (Brazil) '55 
C. Warmeidam (US) *42 
Parry O' Bnen (US) '66 
F Gordien (US) '53 
E Damlson (Norway) '66 
M. Knvonosov (U.S SR) ’66 
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WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


Running 


100 yd. 

10.3 s. 

Marlene Mathews (Aus.) *67 

220 yd. 

23.4 s. 

do do *57 


880 yd. 

2 m. 6.6 s. 

Nina Otkalenko (U.S.S.R.) 
Shuley Hunty (Aus.) ’55 

'56 

100 metres 

11.3 s. 


200 metres 

23.2 s. 

Betty Cuthbert (Aus.) ’66 


400 metres 

57 s. 

Mat|»a»*tt Mathews (Aus.) 

’57 

800 metres 

2 m 5 s. 

Nina Otkalenko (U.S.S.R.) 

’56 

Field Events 



Broad Jump 

20 ft. 9] in. 

E. Dumka-Kreskinska 



(Poland) '56 


High Jump 

5 ft. 0J in. 

Mildicd McDaniel (U.S.) ’56 

Discus thiow 

,1^7 ft. 1i m. 

hun.i Dumbadzo (U.S.S.R.) 

’62 

Javelin thiow 

1SS it. 4 in. 

Anna Poreia (Au.s.) ’57 


Shot put 

54 it. Ill m. 

Galina Zybma (U.S.S.R.) 9 

56 


SWIMMING RECORDS 
MEN 


Free f*tvle 

1000 metres 

0 : 516 

John Dcvitt (Aus.) *67 

110 yd. 

0 . ->4.2 

do do ’57 

800 meties 

9 . 15.7 

George Bieen (U.S.) ’55 

rso vd. 

9 19.2 

do do ’56 

1500 in dies 

17 52.9 

do do '66 

Bread Stroke 

<ut) mottos 

1 . 11.0 

C. Lich-Yu (China) ’57 

Bui let fly 

l n 0 nifties 

1 . 01.3 

T. Ibhmoto (Japan) ’67 

Breast 


. * 

100 met l os 

1 : 02 2 

David Thiele (Aus.) ’56 

WOMEN 

Free Style 

100 meties 

1 : 2.0 

Dawn Fraser (Aus.) ’56 

220 yds. 

2 . 19.1 

Lorraine Crapp (Aus.) ’56 

440 yds. 

4 : 48 6 

do do ’66 

800 metres 

10 . 30.9 

no do '56 

880 yds. 

10 : 34.6 

do do *56 

1,500 metres 

20 : 03.1 

Jans Koster (Northerlands) *57 

Breast Stroke 

200 metres 

2: 51.3 

Ada .den Haan 
(Netherlands) *57 

220 yds. 

2 : 52.5 

do do ’57 

Butterfly 

100 metres 

3 : 10.5 

Atic Voorbij 
(Netherlands) ’56 
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Back Stroke 


100 metres 

3 

12.9 

110 yds. 

1 * 

13.2 

200 metres 

O 

38.5 

220 yds. 

o 

38 5. 


Judy Grenham (Eng.) '56 
Gieetje Kraan 
(Netherlands) '57 
Lenie de Nijs 
(Nethelands) '57 
do do '57 


DAVIS CUP 

(International Lawn Tennis ; Men'*- Team Events—Started in 1900) 


Winner and Point* 


1933 

Great Britain 

3 

1934 

do 

4 

1935 

do 

5 

1936 

do 

8 

1937 

U.S. 

4 

1938 

U.S. 

8 

1939 

Australia 

8 


Winner and Points 
1940-45 —No Game 


1946 US. 5 

1947 U.S. 4 

1948 U.S. 5 

1949 U.S. 4 

1950 Australia 4 

1951 do 3 


Winner and Points 

1952 do 4 

1953’ do 

1964 U. S. 

1955 Australia 5 

1966 Australia * 

1957 Australia 5 

1958 Australia 3 


WIGHTMAN CUP (Women’s Tram E>cnts) 


*4 


{Annual Competition by women lawn t(vvm players of Great Britain - 

and 17 S.A .—staited m 1923) 


1946 U.S. 
3947 U.S. 

1948 U.S. 

1949 U.S. 

1950 U S. 


1951 US 1956 U.S 

1952 US. 1957 US 

1953 US 1958 England 

1954 IT S 
1965 U S 


WIMBLEDON TFNNIS CH \MPIONSHIP 
(International lawn tennis tournament for individual championship 


1946 Y. Petra 

1947 J. A. Kramer 

1948 R. Falkenburg 

1949 R. Schroeder 

1950 B. Patty 


Men’s Singles 

1951 R. Savitt 

1952 P. A. Sndgeman 

1963 E V. Seixas 
(U.S.) 

1964 J. Drobny 
(Czech.) 


1955 T. Trabert (U.S.) 

1956 Lew Hoad (Aus.) 

1957 Lew Hoad (Aus.) 

1958 A Cooper (Aug.) 


Women's Singles 

1953 M. Connolly (U.S ) 1956 Shirley Pry (U.S.). 

1955 Louise Brough (U.S.) 3957 Althea Gibson (U.S.). 

1954 M. Connolly (U.S.) 1958 do do 
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WORLD CHESS CHAMPIONS 


1851-68—Adolph Anderson (Ger.) 
1868-62—Paul Morphy (U.S.) 
1862-66—Adolph Anderson 
(Ger.). 

1866-94—Wilhelm Steintt* 
(Australia) 

1894-1921—E. Lasker (Ger.) 


1921-27—J. R. Capablanca (Cuba) 
1927-35—A. A. Alekhine (Russia) 

1935-37—Dr. M. Euwe (Holland) 
1937-46—A. Alekhine (Russia) 
1946-47— Vacant, 

1948-56—M. Botwinnik (Russia) 
1957—V. Smyslov (Russia) 


WORLD BOXING CHAMPIONS 


Heavy Weight (any weight)— 
Floyd Patterson (U.S.) 

Light Heavy Wught (175 lb.)— 
An clue Moore *(U.S.) 

Middle Weight (160 lb.)— 

Sugar Roy Robinson 

\\ ught (147 lb )— 
Carmen Batulio (U.S.) 


Light Weight (135 lb.)— 
Jot Bmwng 

Feathei Wicght (126 lb.) — 
llogan Bussey (U.S.) 
Bantam Weight (118 lb.)— 
Raul Mascias 
Fig Weight (112 lb.)— 

P. Peiez (Argentina) 


m MODERN HEAVY 

J&882-92 John L. Sulivan 
1892-97 James J. Corbett 
1897-99 Robert Fitzsimmons 
1899-1905 James J. Jeffries 

1905- 1906 Marvin Hart 

1906- 08 Tommy Burns 
1908-15 Jack Johnson 
1915-19 Jess Willard 
1919-26 Jack Dempsey 
1926-28 Gene Tunney 


WEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

1928-30 Vacant 
1930-32 Max Schmeling 
1932-33 Jack Sharkey * - 
1934-35 Max Baer 

1936- 37 Jim Braddock 

1937- 49 Joe Louis 
1949-51 Ezzard Charles 

1951- 52 Joe Walcott 

1952- 55 Rocky Marciano 
1956- Floyd Patterson 


SPEED SKATING (ICE) 
Men 


10,000 metres 
5,000 metres 
All round 
Women 
5,000 metres 
All round 


Time 

.. 16 : 32.6 H. Anderson (Norway) 1952 

.. 7 : 46.6 Boris Shilkow (USSR,* 1955) 

.. 184.683 pts. D. Sakunenko (USSR, 1955) 

.. 6 : 01.6 R. Zhukowa (USSR, 1953) 

.. 206.016 pts. 1. Artamonova (USSR, 1956) 


20 kilometres 
100 do 

1 hour 
20 


WORLD CYCLING RECORDS 

J. Anquetil (France, 1956) .. 25 m. 697. s. 

M. de Benedeth (Italy, 1942) .. 2 hrs. 20 m. 

447. s. 

J. Anquetil (France, 1956) .. 28 m. 1,201 yds 
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WORLD FOOTBALL CUP 
(Jules Rimet Cup) 

(Played every fourth year—started in 1980) 

1930—Uruguay 1950—Uruguay 

1934 —Italy 1954—Germany 

1938—Italy 1958—Brazil 

ASIAN FOOTBALL QUADRANGULAR TOURNAMENT 
(India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon) 

1962—India & Pakistan 1954- India 

(Joint holders ) 1955—India. 

1953—India 

THOMAS CUP 

(International Badminton Championship) 

1948-49—Malaya 1954-55—Malaya 

1952—Malaya 1957-58-Indonesia 

OLYMPIC HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 


1908 

Great Britain 

193G 

India 

1920 

Great Britain 

1948 

India 

1928 

India 

1952 

India 

1932 

India 

1956 

India 


THIRD ASIAN G YMES—1958 
MhN’S EVENTS 
Tiatk and Field 


Metres 


Time 

Winner 

Home 


H. 

M. S 



100 


10 9 

Abdul Khaliq 

Pakistan 

200 


20 6* 

Ualiklia Suigh 

India 

400 


47.0 

"'I thkha Snun 

India 

800 

1 

52.1* 

"VoslnLika Muioya 

J apan 

1,500 

3 

17 6’ 

l\h Jiq Molimoiid 

lian 

5,000 

14 

\) \* 

Os.iinu Inon* 

Japan 

10,000 

:;o 

18.4 

T al .* • i Baba 

Japan 




in RULES 


100 


14.4* 

G. R»v\il 

Pakistan 

400 


52.1* 

T\ai Cneng Fu 

China 




RFLAT 


400 


41.4* 

Philippine* (Vista, 



Gomez, Subido Ban¬ 
tu* ta) 


4x400 3 13.9 r Japan (Akaji, Ogushi, 

Kiyofumi, Muroza) 

* Now Asian Games Kecoid 
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MARATHON 

3 hrs. 32 m. s.* Lee Chung Hoon Korea 
STEEPLECHASE 

3000 9 0.3 Mubarak Shah Pakistan 

7,101 Rts. Yang Chuan Kuang Taiwan 


FIELD EVENTS 


High Jump 

fl ft 

7? 

ms * 

N Ethn virasinghan 

Cevlon 

Pole Vault 

13 ft. 

91 

ms * 

Noriaki Yasuda 

Japan 

Lour Jump 

24 ft. 

10 

ms.* 

B Shu Yong Joo 

Korea 

Hop Step Jump 

51 ft 

23 

ms * 

Mohinder Singh 

India 

1) ps Thiow 

15b ft. 

4i 

ms * 

Baikal Singh 

India 

Ja\tlin llnow 

5i27 ft 

8i 

ms * 

Moh mimed Nama/ 

Pakistan 

Shot 1 u* 

49 ft 

4 

ms * 

Pudumm Smgh 

India 

11 mil i 7brow 

200 ft 

01 

ins.* 

M. Iqbal 

Pakistan 


\\ OMEN’S IAL'VTS 


M* ti< v 

H M S 

Holder 

Country 

100 

12 5I 

Inoitnrii Solis 

Philippines 

200 

25 9 

Yul o Kohayashi 

Japan 

80 

11 G* 

Hurdles 

TUuhjko Fw imoto 

Japan 

4»i() 

18 G * 

Vuu i t i S inopal 

Re’ai 

i I in (ful tma, 

I uiii, Yod \ and ho 

1 l\ 1-.X11) 

Phillippines 


1 x 'd E\<nts 

Hu h lump. r >S metro * Fmil o Kamiva Japan 

lot, lump IS H (i m \i «t* u ion Ruliin Philippines 

Mu t Put 1 "> irntris* Seiko Obon u Japan 

Distil 1 >7 it ms Huoko Uclnnda J \pan 

Javtht i r , i, nidus \onko Sliuli Japan 

NLW OLYMPIC AI’lILETIC RECORDS 

The following is a list of the new Olympic athletic records set 
up duung th< 19o6 Melbourne Olympic Lames. 

MEN 

200 meti es—20.G sec. by Bob Morrow (U S.A.). Old Record— 
20.7 see. 

•New Asian G imps Record ■j* Abian Games Rctord equalled 
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800 metres—1 min. 47.7 sec. by T. Courtney (U.S.A.). Old 
record—1 min. 49.2 sec. 

1500 metres—3 min. 41.2 sec. by R. Delaney (Ireland). Old 
record—3 min. 45.2 sec. 

5000 metres—13 min. 39.6 sec. by Vladimir Kuc (Russia). Old 
record—14 min. 6 sec. 

10,000 metres—28 min. 45.6 sec. by Vladimir Kuc (Russia). Old 
record—29 min. 17 sec. 

High Jump—6 ft. Hi in. by C. Dumas (U.S.A.). Old record— 
6 ft. 8.32 in. 

Hop, step and jump—53 ft. 71 in. by A. F. da Silva (Brazil). 
Old record—53 ft. 2.59 in. 

Putting the shot—60 ft. 11 in. by W. P. O’Brien (U.S.A.). Old 
record—57 ft. 1.43 in. 

Pole vault—14 ft. lli in. by R. Richards (U.StA.). Old record— 
14 ft. 11.14 in. 

Discus—184 ft. 10J in. by A. Oerter (U.S.A.). Old record—180 
ft. 6.85 in. 

Hammer throw—207 ft. 35 in. by H. Connolly (U.S.A.). Old 
record—197 ft. 11.67 in. 

Javelin—281 ft. 2i in. by Egil Daniellsen (Norway). Old record 
—242 ft. 0.79 in. 

3,000 metres steeplechase—8 min. 41.2 sec. by C. Brasher 
(Britain). Old record—8 mm. 45.4 sec. 

110 metres hurdles—13.5 sec. by L. Calhoun (U.S.A.). Old 
record—13.7 sec. 

400 metres hurdles—50.1 sec. by Glen Davis and E. S. Southern 
(both U.S.A.). Old record—50.8 sec. 

4x100 metres relay—39.5 sec. by U.S.A. Old record—39.8 sec. 

WOMEN 

100 metres—11.4 sec. by Betty Cuthbert (Australia). Old 
record—11.5 sec. 

High jump—5 ft. 9J in. by M. McDaniel (U.S.A.). Old record-r- 
6 ft. 61 in. 

Broad jump—20 ft. 91 in. by E. Kizesinska (Russia). Old record 
—20 ft. 6.66 in. 

Discus—176 ft. 11 in. by O. Fikotova (Czechoslovakia). Old 
record—168 ft. 81 in. 

Putting the shot—54 ft. 5 in. by Tamara Tychkevitch (Russia). 
Old record—50 ft. 2.58 in. 

Javelin—176 ft. 81 in. by Idessa Iaounzem (Russia). Old record 
—165 ft. 7.05 in. 

80 meties hurdles—10.7 sec. by Shirley Strickland de la Hunty 
(Australia!. Old record—11.2 sec. 

4x100 metres relay—44.5 sec. by Australia. Old record—46.9 

BCC 

SOME NOTABLE WORLD RECORDS 

Water Speed Record—Donald Campbell (Eng.)—248 m.p.h. 
in speed boat 1 BlueBird* 1958. 
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Motor Cycle Record—Wilhelm Hera (Ger.)—210.64 m.p.h. over 
a measured mile on Aug. 4, 3966. 

Record Dive—George Wookey (England)—600 feet in a helmat- 
ed flexible diving suit, 1966. 

Deep-Sea Diving Record—Lt. Comdi. Georges Honot and engi¬ 
neer Lt. Willm of the French Navy reached a depth of 13,287 ft. oj? 
2i miles on Feb. 16, 1964 off the west coast of Africa in a bathys¬ 
caphe. 

World’s Fastest on land (motor)—John Cobb (England) 394,196 
m.p.h. (1947); 2A hours —Eyston (England), 3678-3 miles. 

Automobile World Speed 
(One mile per hour) 


Year 


Speed 


1808 

m 

39 24 

(’. Laubat. 

1904 


91.37 

Henry Ford. 

1910 


331.724 

B. Oldfield. 

1919 


349.875 

Ralph D. Palma. 

1935 


301.13 

Sn M. Campbell. 

3947 


391196 

John. R. Cobb 


Miscellaneous Records 

Golf Ball —176 ft. pci second. 

Trtvn BaV- 220 ft. in one second by W. T. Tilden II in 1931. 

Ski Jumping —116 feet distance by A. Samuelstuen (Norway), 1961. 

R fie —2,880 miles per hour (i.e., 4,100 ft. per second). 

Sovnd —780 miles pei hour. 

Li a lung —Fiog 16 ft 10 m. by ‘Lucky’ (Amenca). 

Horse : *7 ft. by steeple chasei. Chandler, 1947 in England 

(Average is 23 and 27 ft.). 

T tq ( t Rape Walking —Allan Lundburg (Sweden) completed 27 
houis 2 minutes on a tight rope with non-stop walk on 30-8-64. 

Dn uq —Jack Brown, April 28, 3945 attained a depth of 660 ft. 

Oiling, highest —205 ft. 9 in. by Alex. Wickham (Solomon Islands). 

Piano Maiathon —Heinz Arntz (Geimany) played piano for 424 hours 
at a stretch in 1955. 

Mountain Climbing —29018 ft. highest known ascent on Mt. Everest 
by Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing Norkey, 1952. 

Rope Skipping —38,463 turns (no break) m 1 hour 41 minutes by 
Tom Morns (Australia). * 

Cricket Ball Throw —422 ft. by R. Pareival, Durham, England, 1884. 

Railway World Speed Record —243 kilometres (about 162 miles) 
pei houi on eUetrtfud Pans-Lyons line (Feb. 19-21, 1946). 



AVIATION 

Aeroplane Altitude Records 
Height (ft.) Aviator 


41,795 


1929 

• • 

W. Neuenhofen (Ger). 

43,166 


1930 

• • 

A. Soucek (U.S.A.) 

43,976 


1932 

• • 

C. F. Unwins (Eng.). 

44,819 


1933 

• • 

G. Lemome (France). 

47,352 


1934 

• • 

R Donati (Italy). 

47,806 


1935 

m m 

V Kokkmaki (U.SJ3Jt.). 

49,991 


1936 

• • 

S R D. Swam {Eng.). 

53,937 


1937 

• • 

11. Lt. Adam (Eng.). 

56,046 


1938 

• • 

Mano Pazzi (Italy). 

59,446* 


1948 

• • 

J. Cunningham (Eng.) 

79,494 


1954 

• • 

Major William Bndgeman {U* SuA.f 

J>6,889* 


1955 

• • 

Walter F. Gibb (Eng.). 



Endurance Flight Record 

Hr. 

Min. 

Year. 


Aviator. 

150 

40 

1929 

a • 

Carl Spaatz (U« S.A.) 

246 

43 

1929 

• • 

Mendell & Reinhart (UJ>A.) 

655 

41 

1930 

• * 

J. & K. Hunter (IJJ5.A.) 

647 

4 

1930 

• • 

Jackson & O'Brme (TlJZJi.). 

653 

34 

1935 


Al & Fred Key (US.A.). 

1,124 

14 


• • 

Jongewaid & Woodhouse (UJS.A.) 


World Air Recoids 

Maximum Speed over a straight course —1,132.136 mph—L. P. Twiss 
(Eng.) Maich 10, 1956. 

Maximum Spted over a closed circuit —728.114 mph—Robert O. Rahn 
(U.S.) Oct. 10, 1953. 

Distance An line— 11,235 C miles, J D. Davis U.S N. E. P. Rankin 
(U.S.N., etc., Sipt. 2—Oct. 1, 1946. 

Distance , Closed Cucmt —8,854.3 miles ; O. F. Las’-iter & W. J. Valen¬ 
tine, U.S. Aug. 1—3, 1917. 

Altitude —65,889 (jit prop* lit d )—Walter F. Gibb (Eng.), Aug. 29, 
1955. 


F4STEST TRIPS ROUND THE WORLD 

1924 (April 6—Sept. 281—Six U.S. Aimy fliers first round the world— 
26,345 miles m 175 days. Total flying time 3G5 hrs. 7m. 

1931 (June 23—July 1)—Wiley Po,t & Ilaiold Gatty—15,128 miles 
in 3 days, 19 hrs. 8 m. 10 s. 


Jet-propelled aircroll 
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1933 (July 15-22)—Wiley Post’s solo flight—15,596 miles in 7 days, 
18 hrs. 49.5 m. 

1938 (July 10-13)—Howard Hughes with a crew of 4—14,824 miles 
in 3 days, 19 hrs. 10 s. 8 m 10 s. 

1947 (Apr. 12-16)—W. P. Odom (solo)—20,000 miles in 78 h. 55 m. 
12 s. 

1949 (Feb. 26—March 2)—.lames Gallagher & U.S. crew (First non¬ 
stop flight)—23,452 m. in 94 hrs. 1 mm. 

1957 (Jan. 10-18)—Three USAFB-52 strat fortresses First 
non-stop global flight by jet planes—24,325 m. in 45 hrs. 19 m, 

BALLOON RECORDS 

A ftitude 


Height (ft.) 

ear 

Po'luonists. 

500 

3783 

Pilane de Rozier (France). 

Auguste Ticcud (Swiss). 

51 793 

1931 


m.3 

T. G W. Settle & C. Fordney (U.S.). 

72,394 8 

1935 

\ W. Stevens & Anderson (U.S.). 

96,000 

1957 

J. W. Kittinger (U.S.). 

202,000 

1957 

Major David Simons (U.S.). 

Distance 

rml(8 

27 

Year 

1783 

Charles & Robert (France). 

1.120 

1859 

Johnwise. 

1,896.8 

1914 

Hans Berliner. 

Duration 

Hrs. to. 

87 

Year 

1933 

H. Kaulen (Germany) 


Gliders 

Duration —Charges Atgor (France), April 2-4, 1952—66 hrs. 15 m. 

Distance, Straight Lnu -R. H. Johnson (U S.), 535.169 miles, 

Au tr 5, 1951 

Altitnxh —William S I\an^ (IIS.), Dec. 30, 1950- 30, 100 ft 

Parachute • 

I)tscent —Rene Michenaud (1932, France) jumped from an aeroplane 
at ar aUitude of 25,590 ft. m Franc' 4 

Delayed Parachute lump —Vlcntina Sehverstova (Rus c ia) jumped 
from 23.295 ft. and did not open htr parachute until she had 
fallen 20,777 ft. (1951). 

Women’s Flight Records 

Distance Air Line —V. Grisodoubova and P. Ossipenko, U.S.SJL, 
September 24-25, 1938—3,671 432 miles. 

Altitude —Mile Hilz (France)—16,948-725 ft. on June 23, 1936. 

Speed —Jacqueline Auriol (France)—715.35 m.p.h. m turbojet fighter 
on May 31, 1956. 
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First Woman Trans-Atlantic Solo Flight —Amelia Earhart (U.S.A.), 
approximately in 15 hrs. on May 20-21, 1932. 

Helicopter Records 

Distance Airline —Aimy HZI helicopter in first transcontinental flight 
2,610 m. in 37 hrs. on Aug. 24, 1956. 

Altitude —Jean Boulet (France)—26,931 ft., 1955 

Distance, dosed cuciut —H. L. Bush & W. C. Dysinger (U.S.A.)— 

l, 199.078 m. Aug. 11, 1956. 

Maximum Speed —Ry L. Andeisson & R. S. Decker (U.S.A.)—162.743 

m. p.h., Nov. 11, 1956. 

Speed, closed course (1,00 k.w .)— C. E. Hargett & E. D. Hill (U.S.A.)— 
141,915 m.p.h., July 12, 1956. 

Speed for 1,000 k.m. (closed circuit) —Capts. C. E. Hargett & E. D. Hill 
(U.S.A.)—132.633 m.p.h., July 12, 1956. 


LABOUR IN INDIA 

LABOUR REFORM IN INDIA— India Government’s effort to 
afford protection to labour had a strange origin. Legislation prior 
to 1818 attempted merely to regulate conditions of labour so as to 
help the employers and to ensure that they had a docile labour force 
at their disposal. The Factory Acts of 1818 and 1891 were passed 
chiefly because of the anxiety caused to Lancashire by the growing 
cotton industry of Bombay. 

For 20 years after 1891, there was no further advene*. In 1911, 
new Factories Act was passed restricting the hours of woik in textile 
factories to 12. 

The period after World War I was an era of progressive labour 
legislation. The Trade Union movement was born and India’s asso¬ 
ciation with I.L.O. supplied a powerful urge m fa\our of humane 
condition in mines, factories and mills. In 1922 the Indian Factories 
Act was ameuded so as to embrace many moio factones, and work¬ 
ing hours were reduced to a maximum of 1J hours per day. The 
Mines Act was similarly amended in 1923 providing for limitation 
of hours to 60 per week above ground and to 24 per week below 
ground. It also prohibited employment in mines persons under 13 
years of age. A Workman’s Compensation Act providing for acci¬ 
dents sustained or disease contracted by woikmen, was also passed 
in 1923. Government's anxiety to preserve industrial peace led also 
to the enactment of Indian Trade Union Act, 1926 as well as Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929. 

The post-war depression and the resultant industrial unrest 
paved the way for the Government for taking a deeper interest in 
labour problem. A Rogal Comnnsion on Labour in India was 
appointed in 1929 under the presidency of Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. 

Between 1931 and the advent of provincial autonomy in 1937, the 
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Centra] Government effected a number of reforms revising or enact¬ 
ing legislation regarding factory works, miners, plantation labour, 
railway-men, maritime workers, dock labourers, etc., in the light of 
the recommendations of Royal Commission on Labour. Perhaps the 
most advanced social legislation of this period was the enactment 
of the Paument of Wages Act in 1936. 

Quickened interest in labour reform was shown by new auto¬ 
nomous Provincial Governments which came into being in 1937 and 
which instituted a number of enquiries and enacted a series of legis¬ 
lative measures for amelioration of the working classes. But when 
the Congress Governments resigned in 1939, there was an end 
to this progress in the provinces. War years 1939—45 were a re¬ 
markable expansion of Indian industries and unparalled rise in em¬ 
ployment. At the* same time, industrial relations were subjected to 
increasing strain. There were numerous struggles in respect of 
wages, dearness allowance, bonus and sharing of war profits. Direct 
action was resorted to by workers all over the country. Inflation 
and scarcity of foodstuffs, cloth and other consumer goods, the bleak 
prospect of unemployment owing to demobilization and retrench¬ 
ment helped to strain the feelings between employers and employed. 
Added to those was the new-born political consciousness among the 
workers. 

With the advent of independence, the labour unrest was greatly 
intensified and the National Government began to overhaul the entire 
machinery of labour, so as to stabilize industrial tranquility. The 
Government’s statement on industrial policy made in Parliament on 
April 8, 1948, recognised “the ,noper role of labour in industry and 
the need to secure for labour the wages and working conditions.*’ It 
urged that “Labour for its part must give equal recognition to its 
duty in contributing to the increase in the national income without 
which a permanent rise in the standard of living cannot be achieved.” 

LABOUR LAWS 

The Labour Legislation can be divided into following heads 
(1) Factories , (21 Mines, (3) Plantations, (4) Transport , (5) Legis¬ 
lation relating to worker* in shops and commercial establishments, 
(6) Safety and Welfare, (7) Wages, (8) Social Security , (ft) Indus¬ 
trial relations and Disputes , (10) Miscellaneous. 

1. Factories—All the Factories Acts from 1881 to 1947 have 
been annulled and a new act called the Indian Factories Act of 1948 
has been passed. The main provisions of the Act are as follows :— 
(1) It covers all industrial establishments employing 10 or more 
workers where power is used and 20 or more workers where power 
is not used. (2) It does away with the distinction between seasonal 
and perennial factories. (3) Elaborate provisions have now been 
made which specify in clear and precise terms the requirements in 
regard to health, safety and welfare. (4) The minimum age for em¬ 
ployment of children has been fixed at 14 and the upper age-limits 
of the adolescents have been raised from 17 to 18. (6) The 
hours of works for adults have been fixed at 48 hours a week and 
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9 hoars a day. The spreadover has been fixed at 10J hoars in a 
day. (6) For children and adolescents, the hours of work are 44 
hours a day and the spreadover has been fixed at 6 hours. (7) No 
adult worker is allowed to work more than 5 hours unless he has had 
an interval for rest of at least haK-an-hour. (8) Employment of 
children and women at night is prohibited. (9) For overtime work 
the Act provides that employees shall be paid twice their normal 
rates of wages. (10) Besides weekly holidays, every worker is 
entitled to leave vth wages after 12 months’ continuous service at 
the following late—Adult: one clay for every 20 days of work, subject 
to a minimum of 10 days. Children : one day for every 15 days of 
work, subject to a minimum of 14 days. 

In 1952 Indian Mine'' Act has hem pasted which consolidates the 
previous law and brines it in tune with the piovisio **i of the Factories 
Act of 1948. (a) Th^ 1 Act applies to all mines. A mine has been 

defined as “any excavotion where opeiation for the purpose of search¬ 
ing for or obtaining minciala has been or is being carried on.” (6) 
Hours of all. 

2. Mines—In 1952 Indian Minos Act was. passed which consoli¬ 

dated the previous law and brought it in tune with the provisions of 
the Factories Act of 1918. (a) The Act applies to all mines. A mine 

has been defined as “an} excavation whore operation for the purpose 
of searching for or obtaining minerals has been or is being carried on.” 
(6) Hours of all employees, both surface workers and underground 
workers are fixed at 48, and no worker is allowed to work more than 
nine hours a day on the surface or eight hours a day below the surface, 
(c) No person employed in a mine is allowed to work more than six 
days a week, (d) The \ct prohibits the employment of children below 
the age of 15 and no person below the age of 17 shall be allowed to 
work underground unless ho has been certified to be medically fit. The 
other principal enactments in this sphere since 1934 arc : Coni Mines 
Safety ( Stowing) Act , VJ19 ; Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 19U1 ; 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act , 19*6 ; Coat Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 19It? and Cjat Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act, 1948. Coalmines Bonus Scheme came into operation 
in 1947. Under this Scheme the worker, by virtue of a minimum 
qualifying rate of attendance, is entitled to receive a third of his 
basic earnings as bonus. 

3. Plantations The important legislation legarding plantation 
labour is the Tea District? Emigrant Labour Act XXI of 1932. The 
Act deals mainly with the recruitment of workers for the gardens in 
Assam. The main piovi'ion* aie-—(1* Every (.migrant labourer and 
his family have a right of repatriation at the cost of the employer 
after the exjiry of three yoais. (2) Provincial Governments are 
empowered to declare any area to be controlled emigration area. (3) 
Appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. (4) No children 
below 16 years can pioceed to As«am unless accompanied by parents 
or relatives or in the case of married women, unless accompanied by 
their husbands. Plantation Labour Art of 1951 which applies to all 
tea, coffee, rubber or cinchona plantations on which 30 or more persons 
are employed, fixes a 64-hour week for adults and 40-hours week for 
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adolescents and children and prohibits employment of children under 
12 and night work for women and children between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
It also provides for regulations relating to matters like leave facilities* 
health and welfare, housing accommodation, sickness and maternity 
benefits. 

4. Transport—Prior to 19,77, legislation relating to conditions 
of work in communications was limited to railways and port services. 
These related mainly to amendments to the Indian Railways Act 
1890, to implement the Houi of Woik (Industry) Convention (No. 1) 
1919, amendments to the Indian Ports Act, 1908, to piohibit the 
employment of children in handling goods in ports and the enactment 
of Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, regulating safety in docks and 
to implement the Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention 
(Revised) (No. 39) 1932. Since 1937 both the scope and the content 
of the piotective labour legislation in this sphere have been greatly 
extended. The more important of the measuies adopted are the 
raising of the minimum age for employment of children m railways 
and docks fiom 12 to 15 years, the progressive extension of the 
Hours ol Employment Regulations to all railways, the regulations 
adopted to promote the continuous employment of dock workers and 
elimination, as far as practicable, of tho evils of casual employment, 
and the extension of the principle of statutory regulation of working 
conditions to workers engaged in motor transport. 

5. Legislation Relating to Workers in Shops and Commercial 
Establishments—Granting of protection to workers in shops and 
commercial establishments was first taken by the Government of 
Bombay which passed an Act in 1939. Other States such as 
Bengal and Punjab followed suit and passed similar Acts in 1940. 
The Punjab Act was extended to Delhi m 1942. During 1947 Acts 
on the subject were passed in thiee more piovinces, namely, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Madras. In Assam a Shops and Estab¬ 
lishments Act was passed m 1948. Apart from these provincial 
Acts there is a Central Act known as Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. 
This Act is permissive in character and provides for the grant of 
weekly holidays to shopwoikers in those provinces which have no 
legislation on the subject. All the above Acts fix the daily and 
weekly hours of work. The Acts also fix the holidays and leave. 
With the exception of the Bengal Act, all other Acts have placed res¬ 
trictions on the employment of ehildicn and have made special piovi- 
sions relating to hours of woik, rest intervals, etc., of young persons. 
All the Acts contain provisions for regulating the payment of wages. 
The Working Journalists ( Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous 
Provisions Act of 1955 contains provisions pertaining to the hours of 
work, weekly day of rest and leave with pay. 

6. Safety and Welfare—(1) In Factories Act , 1948, the Mines 
Act, 1952 and the Plantations Labour Act, 1961 provisions have 
been made for canteens, creches, rest shelters, washing facilities, 
medical aid for the appointment of labour officers. (2) Indian 
Dock Labourer's Act, 1934 came into force in 1948. The Act is 
concerned with the protection against accidents of workers 
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employed in loading and unloading of ships. (8) The Coal 
Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for the creation 
of a fund to assist stowing measures. According to the Act the 
expenses of the Fund are to be met by an excise duty and its adminis¬ 
tration is entrusted to a Coal Mines Stowing Board. The Act em¬ 
powers Chief Inspector and Inspectors of Mines to require the owner, 
agent or manager to take necessary protective measures. (4) For 
permanent financing the welfare schemes, several Acts, such as, Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act , 1947, Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1946, U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Welfare 
Fund Act, 1953 and Bombay Labour Welfare Fund, 1953 have been 
passed. Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act , 1947 provides 
for the setting up of a Fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and General Welfare Fund which will main+^in two accounts, 
namely, the Housing Account and General Welfare Account. The 
Fund maintains two central hospitals—one at Dhanbad and the other 
at Asansol—four regional hospitals and several dispensaries. The 
Fund also runs adult education centres, women’s welfare centres, etc. 
(6) Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund . 1946 provides for the raising 
of a Fund by the levy of an ad valorem customs duty on all mica 
exported from the Indian Dominion for the construction of hospitals, 
mobile medical units, maternity and child welfare centres, the provi¬ 
sion for technical education for miners’ children, etc., etc. The fund 
provides medical, educational and recreational facilities for mica 
mine workcis. A 50-bed central hospital lias been functioning at 
Karner (Bihar) since 3954. The Fund also maintains several primary 
schools. Under the Plantations Labour Act , 1951, all plantations are 
required to provide housing accommodation to their resident workers 
and families and to maintain hospitals and dispensaries. 

Besides above, Labour Welfare Funds were created on a volun¬ 
tary basis in 1946 for financing welfare activities for the benefit of 
workers. There ere at present 200 such funds in the country. The 
State Governments are running a number of Welfare Centres. 

7. Wages—The first Act i*. the Pai/mtnt of Wages Act of 1936. 
This Act seeks only to ensure the tegular payment of wages and to 
prevent the exploitation of the wages earner by aibitrary deductions 
and fines ; it does little to help the woiher with no bargaining power 
to secure a living wage. Tins need has been filled by the Minimum 
IT a g< s* Act. 

The wages of the labourers are regulated by the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 and the Minimum 11 ag*s Act, 1948. The first Act 
applies to persons employed m any factory and in any railway in 
respect of wages and salaries which average below Rs. 400 per month. 
The provisions of the Act have been extended to mines, plantations, 
certain classes of State transport and construction industry. The 
Minimum Wages Act empoweis the Government to fix minimum rates 
of wages to employees in industries specified in the Schedule of the 
Act. According to an Amendment of 1957, all categories of workers 
including those working in agriculture are required to be brought 
under this Act by 1957. 

Coal Mines Bonus Schemes —Bonus schemes, framed under Sec- 
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tion (5) of the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act , 
1948, are in operation in the coal mines of West Bengal, Bihar, M. P., 
Bombay, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Assam, which 
entitle a worker to receive a third of his basic earnings as bonus 
by virtue of a minimum qualifying attendance during a quarter. 

Standardisation of Wages —Wage Boards have been set up in 
Bombay under the Bonibuy Industrial Relations Act, 1946 to 
standardise wages. 

8. Social Security—The important Social Security Acte 
are Workmen's Compensation Act , 1923. Employees' Provident Fund 
Act, 1952, Coal-Mines Provident and Bonus Sshcnus Act, 1918, Mines 
Maternity Bemfits Act, 1941 and Employees' State Insurance Act , 
1948. The Workmen's Compensation Act provides for the payment of 
compensation for injuries received during employment, occupational 
diseases and deaths resulting from such injuries and diseases. 
Employees earning up to Rs. 400 are covered by the Act. 

With a view to providing long-term security through establish¬ 
ment of compulsory provident funds for industrial workers, Em¬ 
ployees' Provident Fund Act of 1952 was passed which provides for 
the compulsory provident fund for employees in 30 industries, employ¬ 
ing 50 or more workers and all workers with monthly earnings of 
Rs. 300 or less are required to make a minimum contribution of (te 
p.c. of their income. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act of 1948 
provides for the compulsory provident fund scheme for colliery 
workers. Under these Schemes the workers are required to contri¬ 
bute to the Fund about Gi p.c. of their basic wages and dearness allow¬ 
ance inclusive of food concessions in cash or kind. A similar amount 
is contributed by the employer. This scheme is in operation in the 
coal mines of West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Bombay and Assam. 

The only Central Act regarding maternity welfare is the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act of 1941. It applies to women employed in 
mines covered by the Indian Mines Act. 

The Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in almost all the 
States. The main principles in all Maternity Benefit legislations are 
the same—provision for the payment of a cash benefit to women for 
specified periods before and after childbirth, a compulsory period of 
rest after delivery and also before delivery if notice is given. All 
Acts specify a qualifying period for the earning of the benefit, this 
varies from six months to a year. There are three Central Acts re¬ 
garding maternity benefits, namely, E. S. I. Act 1948, Mines Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act and Plantations Labour Act which also regulates pay¬ 
ment of maternity benefits. 

The most important of social security acts is the Employees' 
State Insurance Act of 1948 which provides for the compulsory insur¬ 
ance of a specified class of wage-earners against the risks of sick¬ 
ness, maternity and employment injury. The Act applies to all peren¬ 
nial factories using power and employing 20 or more persons. It 
covers labourers employed directly or indirectly and also clerical staff; 
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it does not apply to a person whose total remuneration exceeds 
Rs. 400 per month. It excludes armed forces personnel. 

The scheme is administered by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation consisting of Government representatives, employees 
and workers, the medical profession and the Central Legislature. A 
Medical Benefit Council, consisting of 28 members, advises 
the Corporation on medical benefits. The executive head of the 
Corporation is a Director-General who is assisted by four officers. 
He functions through a net woik of regional and local offices. 

Finance —Eveiy employer and worker is required to make, for 
each week during the whole or part of which the worker is employed, 
weekly contributions to the Fund according to the scale prescrib¬ 
ed m the Act; the weekly contribution (employers’ and employees’) 
rising from seven annas in the case of employees whose average daily 
wages are below one rupee to three rupees twelve ajiuas in the case of 
those whose daily average wages are eight rupees and above. 
Employees whose average daily wages are below one rupee are, how¬ 
ever, exempted from contributing to the Fund out of their wages, the 
entire contribution in their case being lecoverable from employers. 

The benefits provided under the Act are—(1) Sickness benefit, 
(2) Maternity Benefit, (2) Disablement Benefit, (4) Dependents’ 
Benefit and (5) Medical Benefit. 

The scheme is in operatic n in Delhi, Calcutta, ITowrah, and also 
in 9 industrial centres of Andhra Pradesh, 4 in Bombay, 5 in Kerala, 
5 in Madhya Pradesh, 5 in Madras, 7 in Punjab, 6 in Rajasthan and 
4 in Uttar Pradesh. At piesent the scheme covers more than 11 lakh 
workers. 

9. Industrial Relations and Industrial Disputes—In a democratic 
country, the woikvia hnv« the right to stnkc work if they 
do not receive wages which they consider fair or adequate : 
similar, employers have the light to declare a lock-out if they 
are not satisfied with the work of the labour. But the Govern¬ 
ment cannot be indifferent to the manner in which theso 
rights are exercised. Since industiial peace is vital for economic 
progiess, there are specific laws to deal with empJoyer-worker 
disputes. These are governed by the Industrial Dispa*ta Act of 
1947 and amended in subsequent yeais. The Act provides for differ¬ 
ent kinds of machinery to deal with different situations. There 
are, for instance, U'orAs ComivnUt composed of representatives of 
employers and workers to remove day-to-day differences by mutual 
discussion. Then there are Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
ISoukC to bring about a settlement between the parties, if a dispute 
has arisen. But if their efforts fail, there is provision for compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Act specifies three types of tribunals : Labour Courts Y In¬ 
dustrial Tribunals and National Tribunals. The Labour Courts have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate upon disputes relating to such matters as 
the propriety or legality of an order passed by an employer, the dis¬ 
charge or dismissal of employees and the legality or otherwise of a 
strike or lock-out. An Industrial Tribunal will adjudicate on disputes 
concerning wages, hours of work, bonus and retrenchment. A 
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National Tribunal will deal with matters which, in the opinion of the 
Cential Government, involve questions of national importance ot 
which are of such a nature that establishments in more than one State 
aie likely to be inteiested m or aftected by the disputes. 

Wheie an existing or appiehended dispute has been referred 
to any of the bodies enumcialtd above, the Cential or the State Govern¬ 
ment can, by cider, piohibit the start or continuance of any strike or 
lo<k-oui ansing fiom such depute If pcisistid m, such strike or 
lotk-out will be illegal. 

A proMsJon has lain mide m the Industnal Disputes Act for 
voluntiuv icfticnce oi di o ttb to aibitiation by the parties themselves 
by win ten agicmiunt and foi enforcement of voluntary agreements 
reached It tween the parties 

10. Miscellaneous —(1) The Children (Plfdging «?/ Labour) 
Act II of LOW lavs down that any agieement to pledge the labour 
of a child below fifteen year* by the paient in return of any payment 
or benclit will tie null uj U void and the parent is liable to be fined 
upto Rs 50 and the einoloyei upto Rs. 200. (2) The Employment 

of Children Art A A VI of 1938 prohibits the employment of children 
below the age of 15 m nny occupation connected with the transport 
of pacing*rs, goods or mi'h by i ulway or in iny occupation invol¬ 
ving the handling of goods within the limit* oi any port regulated 
by the Indian Ports Act, 1908. No child who lia*- not completed his 
lith v n tan be in olo\cd in anv ot the scheduled occupations, t 
bidi making, caipct making, cement manufacture, doth printing, 
dveing ana vtavng, manufacture of matches, explosives and fire- 
woik , linen cutting a id snbtti l r r shellac m muiacture, nap manufac- 
tuie, tanning and wool cliuim' (>) The piucitv of well co-ordina- 
tea laboui '•tati fa i in Inin ha® been the ubuct of adveise com- 
uin f tor a lor.g tun To th 3 > h> * not Stn*ist r s Att of 1942 was 
pa iod The Avt empov cis thi State Governments to collect 
statistics oxi (a) any matter Minting to fact onto and (6) price of 
comm ditto, aitcnlanrc', living condit'ons, indebtedness, ren f s of 
dwellin' h use-,, wages and othu earning and piovidcnt and other 
fun* 1 1 enefits and ameni 1 *s, hours of work, employment and un- 
emp iMinnt, mJusDia 1 ind 1 iboui dispute’. Fhe /'it empowers 
th f r ii tic« Autbority to cull ‘or nmmid 1 din ns .*nd examine the 
xeb v it mi. olds, tt^ , ucl panilti' havi It n provided tor non 
eubmis ion. (4) Legislation i dating to ind has been m 

acted ficm tine to time to d< al with problems incidental to the 
ndebtelu^v 0 f ’ndu^t^nl v orl ers. Ire piomment of these are as 
follows—(o) C. P. Code of 1908 was amended m 1937 to piovidc for 
th»» c> i lption of attachments of •'olanes of all workers getting le^a 
than Rs 100 per month aid m the ca3e of Government employees 
the first Rs 100 and the moitv of the remainder. It also limits the 
period of continuous attachment and piovidos that if a worker's 
salary lias been attached for a period of 24 months, it should remain 
immune from liability of further attachment for a period of ono 
year, (o) C. P. Code of 1908 was again amended in 1936 to prevent 
imprisonment of debtors, (c) Punjab Government has an Act 
known as Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act ot 1936. (d) C. P. 
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Government passed an Act known as the Adjustment and Liquids 
tion of Industrial Workers' Debt Act o) 1936. (e) Bengal Govern¬ 
ment passed an Act known as Bengal Workmen's Protection Act of 
1934 which provides that any person loitering at or near any factory, 
workshop, etc., with a view to recovering debts from peisons employed 
would be liable to fine or imprisonment. (/) M. P. Government passed 
an Act called C. P. Protection of Debtor's Act, which is more or less 
on the lines of Bengal Act. ( g ) Madras Government passed a 
similar legislation m 1941. (fi) Bihar Workmen's Protection Act 
was passed in 1918 to protect certain classes of workmen from the 
molestation and intimidation by their creditois. 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of labour laws is a divided responsibility. 
The Central Government, through its various offices, administers 
labour laws applying to mines, railways and other Central undertak¬ 
ings. The rest of the labour laws are administered by the State 
Governments through their own organisations. 

Under the Indian Constitution, the following subjects may be 
legislated concurrently by the Central and State legislature*—(1) 
Trade Union, industnal and labour disputes, (2) Social Security and 
Social Insurance, employment and unemployment, (3) Welfare of 
labour including conditions of work, provident fund?, employers* 
liability, workmen’s compensation, invalidity and old age pensions, 
maternity benefits, (4) Vocational and Technical Training of labour, 
(5) Relief and rehabilitation of refugees. 

The following subjects fall exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
the Union and the Stales. 

ZInion List —(1) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and 
oilfields, (2) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

State List —Relief of disabled and unemployable. 

Ministry of Labour and Employment—The activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India regarding labour is controlled by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment. The Ministry deals with the following 
subjects—(i) Labour Welfare («) Industiial and Labour Disputes 
(t«) Factory Labour (iv) Unemployment Insurance and Health 
Insurance, etc., ( v ) Labour employed in Railways, Major ports, 
mines and oilfields (in) Resettlement of demobilised soldiers and 
discharged war-woikers 4vii) Paiticipation m the International 
Labour Conference and woik connected theiewith. 

As legards subjects (i) to (iv), the Ministry is only responsible 
for laying down the general policy of the whole of India, while the 
implementation of the policy relating to these subjects is entirely the 
responsibility of the State Governments concerned, though the Central 
Government has power- to exercise control and give directions. 

The following aie the Attached Offices of the Ministry. 

(1) Office of the Dire ctor-Ge netal. Employees' State Insurance 
Corporation , New Delhi is a quasi-government institution to ad¬ 
minister the Employees’ State Insurance Act. It was network of 
regional offices throughout the country. 
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(2) Office of Director , Labour Bureau , Simla —The Bureau 
was set up in October, 1946 and has been responsible 

for (1) collection of labour statistics, (2) maintenance 

of cost of living index numbers, (3) keeping up-to-date 
the factual data i elating to woiking conditions collected by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, (4) conducting research into speci¬ 
fic problems with a view lo furnishing data required for the forma¬ 
tion of policy, (5) editing the monthly Indian Labour Gazette , (6) 

compiling Labour Code o e various legislative enactments and the 

statutory rules thereunder and a Labour Year Book. 

O) Offict of the Dnectenatc-Genc/al of Resettlement and 
Eiu!**( / / The office \\a* set lip in 1915 to assist the demobilised 
jki onntj in their le^citl merit m mil Me iiom the aim*. After 
ton i t. the scope .Jid < liv.tic- o tilus office weie extended to 

\«lt P 1 oiO till£COi!l 

1 Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner , New Delhi —The 
organisation deals with (1) concilialion, (2) examination of welfare 
Ri<a«>ure> and advice to the employees and Government m connection 
theiewitn, *8) operation of labour laws to the extent of Central res¬ 
ponsibility. (4) to organise and set up canteens m all Government 
und i takings, besides offer mg advice to Plate Governments, States 
and \dmmistiatuM* lb ic are six regional office/ under the control 
of th ‘ ( hief Laboui Commit loner - 

(5) Office of the Coal Mines Wclfaie Com miss tone r, Dhanbad . 
—The Commissioner deals with (il the administration of Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and {ii) the administration of the 
Mica Minor Labour Fund Act, 1946. 

(6) Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines, Dhanbad —The acti¬ 
vities of this Department are (i) enforcement of the Indian Mines 
Act, (it) inspection of mines, (in) investigation of accidents, 
(7t>) inspection of electrical installations and machinery, (v) technical 
advice to mine owners, (vi) prosecutions, (vh) collection of statistics 
and (viii) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. 

(7) Office of the Chief Adviser of Factories , New Delhi —This 
oftiie deals with (a) Training of Factory Inspectors and Safety 
Office!s (6) Industrial health, survey of toxic hazards (c) Envi¬ 
ronmental pioblems in factories (d) studies relating to producti¬ 
vity and work methods (e) Housing of industrial labour and ad¬ 
ministration of safety measuios. (/) Health and Welfare .Schemes 
under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act ( g ) 
Assistance in all mattcis relating to construction, design and 
lay-out of factories (h) mattcis relating to the working conditions 
such as lighting, ventilation, control of dust and fumes, accident 
prevention and other safety precautions, welfare, amenities (i) 
collection of up-to-date information in lespect of safety, health 
and wclfaie of rnduptnal woikeis in order to dessiminate such infor¬ 
mation m the form of brochures, pamphlets, posters, charts, etc. 

(8) Office of the Controller of Emigrants Labour , Shillong— 
The office deals with (a) interpretation of the Tea Districts Emig¬ 
rant Labour Act, 1932 and the Rules, (6) recruitment, repatriation 
of labour and inspection of tea gardens and depots, (c) compensation 

21 
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cases relating to persons belonging to provincial Civil Labour units 
and State Labour units who worked on Defence projects. 

(9) Offices of the Welfare Commissioners, Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad and Nell ore, 

(10) Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, 
Dhanbad —The organisation was set up in 1948 for (a) administra¬ 
tion of Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, (6) administration of Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme which has been formed under Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, 

(11) Office of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New 
Delhi is iesponsible for the collection of amounts due to the Fund from 
employers and the payment of claims due to workers. 

TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 

The passing of the Indian Trade Uniov* Act of 1926 
(also amended in 1947), conferred a legal and corporate status on 
registered trade unions and granted them certain immunities in 
regard to trade disputes. The Act makes provision for three 
matters:—(1) conditions governing the registration of trade 
unions, (2) the obligations to which a trade union is subject after 
registration and (3) the rights and privilege? accorded to registered 
nmons. The act also allowed the funds of the registered unions to 
be spent for the conduct of trade disputes and for the provision of 
benefits to its members. 

Under the Trade Unions Act of 1926, the registered trade unions 
ETe required to submit annual returns to the Registrars of Trade 
Unions. It is the responsibility of the Registrar of Trade Unions in 
the State to scrutinise these returns and to prepare a icport thereon. 

There aie at present four Contial all-India Trade Union oiganisa- 
tions in India : The Indian National Trade Union Congress, the All 
India Trade Union Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the 
United Trade Union Congress. Though the general objective of 
these four organisations is the same, namely, to promote the econo¬ 
mic, political, social and cultural interests of workers, they differ in 
regard to certain fundamental principles based on political attitudes. 
I. N. T. U. C. which was founded in May 1947, urges the placing of 
industry under national ownership and control in a suitable form 
and the securing of increasing association of workers in the adminis¬ 
tration of industry and their full participation in its control. How¬ 
ever, it does not wish to adopt radical methods for achieving its 
objectives and believes in bringing about the change gradually, 
through democratic and peaceful means. Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
founded in 1948 stands for the establishment of a democratic socialist 
Society. To achieve its objects, the H. M. S. is prepared to adopt 
all legitimate, peaceful and democratic methods. Both I. N. T. U. C. 
and H. M. S. thus appear to be wedded to democratic means to 
achieve their ends. The A. I. T. U. C. founded in 1920 and now 
dominated by the communists, strives to establish a socialist state 
in India (as against the democratic socialist society by the H. M. S.) 
and to socialise and nationalise the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. Its thesis is that labour and capital cannot be recon- 
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ciled within a capitalistic system and that trade anions are organs 
of class struggle. The United Trade Union Congress, which broke 
away in December, 1948, from A.I.T.U.O., has the aim to set up a 
trade union movement and build up a central platform of labour, free 
from the domination of political parties. 

To a large extent, the present leadership of all-India organisa¬ 
tions is in the hands of politicians and not in those of working classes. 
This has lesulted in the absence, to a large extent, of genuine trade 
union leadership- The Indian Trade Union movement is also divided 
at the international level. I. N. T. U .0. and Hindi Mazdoor Sabha are 
affiliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
an organisation mainly supported by the Anglo American bloc ; 
while A. 1. T. U. C. is affiliated to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions supported by the Communist bloc. 

Though the # four national organisations dominate the Indian 
Trade Union movement, not all Trade Unions in India belong to them 
or folluw their leadership. A very large number of small unions 
*tand aloof from this leadership and a number of federations of Trade 
Unions prefer to operate as separate units, although they collaborate 
frome time to time with one congress or another. The striking 
examples of these are Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association and 
National Federation of Indian Railway men. 

Membership of All India Organisations 


No. of Unions 

a/filiotai Mrmb( rship 

iiirr mri* •tur. 



1 4 »55 

195(5 

11)55 

195(5 

1. N. T. U. C. 

.. 004 

617 

9,.50,90'S 

9,71,740 

Hind Majdur Knbha 

.. 157 

111) 

2,11 *515 

2,93,708 

A. I. T. 1). C. 

.. 4S1 

558 

8,06,962 

4,22,851 

United Tiade Union Congicss 

.. 228 

k>'»7 
<-r) 1 

1,95,242 

1.50,109 


1,470 

1,531 

1G,44,48n 

17,57,498 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE -Employment exchange, 
which \va« set up in 1915 to resettle demobilised personnel, were en¬ 
trusted with the task of rinding employment for displaced persons. 
The Exchange now lenders employment a^i^tance to all grades and 
categories of employment seeders. The exchanges aie run by the 
Directoiate General of Resettlement and Employment of the Ministry 
of Labour. The exchanges give priority to the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tubes, retrenched Government servants and displaced 
registrants m finding employment. Whenever possible, special facili¬ 
ties are provided for women. 

The Employment ox^han^cs have now been transferred to 
the State Governments that now administer exchange* and train¬ 
ing centres. There are now 198 employment exchanges. The 
Central Government now limits its responsibilities to policy-making, 
co-ordination of procedure and standards and to the rendering of 
assistance wherever needed. There were 104 training centres under 
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the Craftsman Training Scheme at the end of December, 1957. The 
Central Training Institute for trained craftsman instructors is at 
Koni-Bila ipur (M.P.) and a second centre is being started at Aundh 
(Bombay). A National Council for Training of Vocational Trades 
has been set up to advise the Government of India on all questions 
of training policy, to co-ordinate vocational training and to lay down 
uniform standards. It also awards national certificates of proficiency 
to craftsmen. Another important o\ ont was the launching of the 
youth employment service and employment counselling. 

INDIA AND T1IE I. L. O.—India has been an active member of 
the I.L.O. from its very inception m 1919 and is a permanent member 
of its governing body since 1922 and aho a prominent member 
of the organisation as one of the ton loading industrial countries 
of the world. India has three memheis on the Governing Body 
at present. Her contribution to the finances oT I/ii. 0. js also con¬ 
siderable, amounting to 5 p.c. of tlu total icvmiue of the Organisation. 

The International Labour CoinVwuce, have so far ratified 107 
conventions of which India has ratified 22 conventions. 

India has been receiving technical a**. M.mce from I. L. O. since 
1951 in the following field'*—(</) Social Sc unty. (/) Training-within- 
industry (c) Vocational instructors (cl) Employment service (<) 
Productive y. 

The I. L. O. has set up an A Man F'old Office at Bangalore in 1919. 
This office looks after the planning, implementation and critical e\alu- 
action of technical assistance programmes in the count lies of Asia. A 
branch office of the 1. L. O. *was established in 1928 m New Delhi and 
has continued its existence without interruption ever since. 

CENTRAL LABOUR INSTITUTE—The foundation stone of the 
Central Labour Institute was laid at Kurla, near Bombay, on Oct. 7, 
1954. The Central Labour Institute aims at affording facilities for 
scientific study on various aspects of industrial development relating 
to human factor. It will consist of a museum of industrial safety, 
health and welfare, and industrial hygiene laboratory, a training 
centre and a hbrary-cum-information centre. A National Producti¬ 
vity Centre has been set up in Bombay, which will become a part of 
the Central Labour Institute. The institute will be built up on a 
13 acre plot at Kurla, Bombay. Government of India has made a 
capital grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for the const? uction of the main building. 
Under the operational agreement between U.S. Government and tba 
Government of India, $ 100,000 has been made avilable for the pur¬ 
chase of plant, equipment and technical publications for the Institute, 

AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


All Ft*< lorn i 


1950 

2.50 MOO 

1951 

.. 2.689,757 

3951 

2 5% »»4 4 

1055 

2.600,103 

1952 

2,507,150 

1050 

.. 2,882,309 

1951 

2.52M2C 

1957 hiilf) 

.. 2,810,208 


(Monthly Abstract of Statistics August, 1958). 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS 

No. of Regis- Total 
t rat ions Placing s 

1053 1,408,800 185,44.3 

1954 1,405,497 If.2,451 

1955 1,584,024 109,735 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 

(Resulting in orb-stoppages involving JO moikcrs or more). 



No. 

Worker 8 

Loss 


No. 

Workers 

Loss 


of Dis¬ 

involved 

of man- 


of Dis¬ 

involved 

of man- 


putes 


days 


putes 


days 

2945 

820 

747,530 

4,054,499 

1952 

963 

809,212 

3,382,608 

1946 

1.019 

1,961,948 

12,717,762 

1953 

772 

466,607 

3,382,608 

1947 

1,811 

1,840,784 16,562,666 

1954 

840 

477,138 

3,372,630 

1948 

1.811 

1,050,120 

7,837,173 

1955 

1.166 

527,767 

5,697,848 

1949 

920 

685,457 

6,600,595 

1956 

1,203 

715,130 

6,992,040 

1950 

814 

719,883 

12,806,704 

1957 

1,248 

• •mm 

4,982,229 

1951 

1,071 

691,321 

3,818,928 






AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA—India is one 
of ihe leading agneiiltnial countrjo in the world and one of the 
uupt *• ouiccs of iK wraith i-. its m educe fioin land It is the basic 
mdu tjy aid pxovidcs employment to about 100 million people. It 
also conti lbutos fitly per cent of our national income In addition, a 
uumhei of agiicalluia] pioducts aie exported and earn valuablo 
foreign exchange ior the count iy. Some of our biggest industries, 
like -u m 1 and textiles, depend on agiicultuie fox ia\v materials. 

The woild position of Indian agriculture is indeed a bi£ one. 
India enjoys a \irtu<J monopoly in lac and leads the world in the 
pioduchou of pioundnuts and tea. It is th*? second hugest producer 
ol rice, ju J *\ tobacco, law sugar, iap**-sced. sc^amum and cantor-seed. 

Coieab axe the mo^t important itenu of aeueultuial pioduction, 
being grown on about 60 per cent of the cropped area. Rice accounts 
for about half of India's cereal output; the other half is accounted 
for by a vaxiety of grains including wheat, millet and barley. In 
addition to cereal production, 18 per cent of India's total cropped 
area is devoted to pulses, gram and other food crops. Nevertheless, 
India does not produce sufficient food for its own needs. One of the 
major obiectives of the Five-Year Plans is to make India self-sufficient 
in foodstaffs by bringing more land under production through irriga¬ 
tion and reclamation and by increasing productivity. Various com- 
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mercial crops are also significant. Oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, tea, 
coffee, spices, rubber and jute are the most important. Such crops 
form the basis of some of major industries and are among the leading 
exports, either in raw or manufactured form. 

DEFECTS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND SHORTAGE OF 
FOOD—Indeed the defects of Indian agriculture become evident when 
the per acre yield of most crops in India is compared with that of 
foreign countries. The average yield per acre of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts in India is comparatively poor. Average production of wneat 
per acre in India is about 700 lb., while it is 1,918 lb. in 
Egypt, 1,718 lb. in Japan, 898 lb. in China. As regards rice, pro¬ 
duction of India is about 750 lb, per acre, which is 3,444 lb. per 

acre in Japan, 2,91*8 lb. per acre in Egypt, 2,433 lb. per acre in 
China and 2,185 lb. per acre in U.S.A. This bespetics the backward¬ 
ness of India’s agriculture, which, by the way, is due no less to the 
growing lack of soil fertility as to the mediaeval technique of agricul¬ 
ture and an almost complete lack of capital to be employed in it. It 
may also be said that the production of food .was 

outstripped by the growth of population. The partition 

of the country in 1947 and the consequent separation 
from India of the canal-irrigated areas of Sind and the Punjab 
and the lowlands of Ea^t Bengal not only aggravated the food 
shortage but also oieated an acute deficiency in jute and long and 
medium staple cotton, Indian agriculture has to contend with a noto¬ 
riously capricious nature. Draughts alternating with devastating 
floods are a common occurrence in one part of the country or another. 
Moreover agriculture in India suffers from the impoverishment of soil 
and the fragmentation of holdings. All these drawbacks account for 
the poverty of the peasants and rural indebtedness. 

AREA AND SOIL—The total area available for cultivation is 71.83 
crore acres or 88.6 per cent of the total area. The total area culti¬ 
vated annually Is 30.24 crore acres. The cultivated area works out 
to 1.2 acres pei head of the agricultural population. Forests cover 
11.56 crore acres, while there are 5.52 crore acres of culturable waste 
land and 6.81 crore acre of fallow land. 

Four main typos of soil are (1) alluvial , (2) black , (3) red and 
(4) latprite. The first three are rich in potash and lime, but defi¬ 
cient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen and humus. The laterite soil 
possesses plenty of humus, but lacks most of the other chemical in¬ 
gredients. The alluvial soil is the most fertile and easily worked 
and covers almost the entire Indo-Gangetic plain and the narrow 
coastal strips girdling peninsular India. Highly retentive of moisture 
and sticky, the black soil covers the western portion of the Deccan 
plateau, while the red soil covers the eastern part. The laterite soil 
is found in Central India, Assam and along the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

In addition to four main groups of soils mentioned above, the 
desert soils of the sub-continent occupy a large tract in Rajasthan 
and the south Punjab. Rajasthan desert alone occupies an area of 
40,000 sq. miles. 
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Saline and Alkali soils also form an important group of Indian 
soils. Such soils are characterised by a high degree of impermea¬ 
bility and stickiness together with high alkalinity and frequent pre¬ 
sence of large excess of free salts. They are usually poor in nitrogen 
and humus and unsuitable for crop-growing without previous recla¬ 
mation. Forest soils occupy a large part of the sub-continent. These 
soils belong to brown earth and podsol groups. Marshy and peaty 
soils are found in coastal areas of Orissa and West Bengal, North- 
West Bihar, Almora district of U,P., South-East coast of Madras 
and in Travancore-Cochin. 

CROPS—The two outstanding features of agricultural production 
in India are the wide variety of crops and the preponderance of food 
over non-food crops. There is hardly a crop of the tropical, sub¬ 
tropical or template zone, which is not grown in some part or the 
other of this country. Food crops occupy about 75 per cent of the 
total cropped area. There are two well-defined crop seasons ; (i) 
kharif and (ii) rabi. The kharif crop is harvested in Nov. to Oct. 31 
and rabi crop in May 1 to April 30. The major kharif crops include 
rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum and groundnut; 
the major rabi crops are wheat, barley, tea, gram, linseed, rape, 
mustard ; and in South India, rice, jowar and cotton. 

The seasons for individual crops are as follows — Wheat —Nov. to 
Oci. ; Sugarcane —Nov. to Oct.; Cotton —Sept, to August; Jute — 
July to June ; Tea—Jan. to Dec. ; Coffee —July to June. 

Classification of Crops of India—The crops of India are usually 
classified as follows :—(1) Food crops such as rice, wheat, 
barley, millets, pulses and gram, sugarcane and spices; Food 
crops occupy more than four-fifths of the cultivated land (2) Oilseeds 
such as linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum, castor, groundnut and 
eoeoanut ; (3) Fibres such as cotton, jute, hemp and flax ; and (4) 
Drugs and Beverages such as poppy, cinchona, tobacco, tea and coffe. 

TI1E GOVERNMENT ORGANISATION ON FOOD AND AGRI¬ 
CULTURE—This Ministry under the new nomenclature of Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture was set up in April, 1957. At present, 
the Dipai tment of Food is responsible for the following func¬ 
tions— (a) procurement of food grains for civil and military require¬ 
ments (ft) distribution of imported food grains to States (c) co-ordi¬ 
nation, planning and guidance in regard to food policy from an all- 
India point of view (</) regulating import and export of food grains. 
The Th partment of Agriculture is responsible for the following broad 
functions— (a) agricultural production (ft) agricultural research, edu¬ 
cation and extension (c) animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry (d) 
fruit and \egetable products industry (c) agricultural economics and 
statistics (/) agricultural development (g) liasion with Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of U. N. and other International Organisa¬ 
tions (ft) procurement and distribution of fertilizers (i) agricultural 
marketing ( 7 ) co-operation ( k ) land reclamation (/) agricultural 
minor irrigation (ra) soil conservation. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION—Agricul¬ 
tural research and extension activities are carried out by the Indian 
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Council of Agricultural Research, the Central Research Institute 
and the C<ntrdl Commodity Committees . Increasing attention is 
also paid by the Ministry to the improvement of facilities for train¬ 
ing of technical personnel required for various agricultural develop¬ 
ment schemes as well as to agricultural education programme in 
general in the country. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research is devoted to the 
aim of increasing agricultural production. The I.C.A.R. was set up 
in 1929 to promote, guide and co-ordinate research in the field of 
agriculture and animal husbandry throughout India and to link it 
with research in foreign countries. The Council's Advisory Board 
consists of experts representing the States, the universities and 
scientific bodies ; while the Governing Body is composed of State 
Ministers of Agriculture and the representatives ofi, Parliament and 
commercial interests. The Council does not possess any research 
institution of its own, but sponsors agricultural research in co¬ 
operation with the State Governments in Central and State 
research institutions, universities and recognised private institutions. 
The Council mainly concerns itself with schemes of regional or all- 
India importance ; I.C.A.R. is responsible for the dissemination of the 
results of the researches carried out in the fields of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. The finances of the I.C.A.R. are obtained from 
Government grants, contributions from other sources and the income 
from a cess of half per cent imposed on the exports of certain agri¬ 
cultural products specified in the Agricultural Produce Cess Act, 
1940. 

The Central Research Institutes are engaged on a variety of 
research projects, both fundamental and applied. They conduct 
extensive inquiries to improve the fertility of the soil, the quality of 
grass and grass lands. They have evolved certain varieties of crops 
which are capable of resisting draught, disease, insects and pests. 

India's largest agricultural research institute is at Delhi and is 
popularly known as Ptisa Institute . The Indian Agricultuial Re¬ 
search Institute was established by the Government of India on April 
1, 1905 at Fusa. Conduct of fundamental and applied leseareh and 
impaiting of post-gtaduale training to students continue to be 
the chief activities of the Institute. The researches are conducted in 
Plant Chemistry and Soil Science, Entomology, Mycology, Plant 
Pathology and Agiieultural Engineering, Central Rice Research 
Institute Cuttack , carries on leseareh in the field of breeding, agrono- 
my, mycology, entomology and chemrdiy of lice. The multiplication 
of impioxerl varieties of lice and experiments in green manuring and 
in new methods of transplantation are some of its other functions. 
The Institute ha* been selected by the F.A.O. as the venue for an 
international nee-breeding course. Central Potato Institute at 
Poona is engaged in evolving improved varieties of potatoes 
capable o*’ giving high yields. Out of the five new regional 
centres planned to be set up for experimentation and trials 
on potatoes, three centres were established in 1958 at Babugarh, 
Jullundur and Nilgiiis. A sub-station for multiplication of 
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disea e-frec seed potatoes was a^so establi bed at Mukteswar The 
Central Vegetable Breeding Station at hu'u is experimenting on the 
adoption of Euiopean -vegetable ioi Indian conditions It is also in¬ 
vestigating on self icitihsed seeds and the manipulation of agricultu¬ 
ral piacticcs to secuie mci cased pi eduction Indian Institute of 
Sugar Technology at Kanpur was established in 1036 and is now 
maintained by the Indian Ontial Sugarcane Committee It con¬ 
ducts lescaich in different blanches of sucur technology, tenders 
technical a sistance to factories and trains students. The Indian 
Institute o ) Sugarcane Rent arch which was brought into being by the 
Indian tcntiil Sugaicanc Committee in J02J it Lucknow, was taken 
ovei by the ( cntial On eminent on 1st Jan, 1054 The scientific 
section ol the Institute are Agronomy, Fntomology, Mycology, 
AgruuJtm il Engineering, Soil Science Sugarcane Physiology and 
Out ukI R handset i Rest im.1i 1 h< Sugarcane Breeding Institule f 
( > rnoal mc and il s s ah station at Rat lal cany on \aluable investiga¬ 
tion 1 nest lies/arch Institute at Dein a Dun was opened m 1014 
mu i engaged n it caith m silviculture, fotcsl botm>, entomo¬ 
logy the SLisonmp pi>sn\a 4 ion and the technology of wood, 
unit i fmch uucs cdiulo u and paper pi Ip chemistry and on 
mi nt ioiest products llioie i c ilso mother Votest College at Conn- 
l itm in foicst ti n ling The Institute also provides tiaimng 
lc i lore t oIIkci Indian It te unary Research Institute* at Izat- 
a tar and il/ d la u a w ’e estiblishcd in 1800 The In tuuto cames 
on its normal aitiwtic* pc it lining to research teaching, manu- 
fwtmc of yuennny biologic il produces ind advisoiy woik Six 
it,idu loulsls oi tianmio in the diflcrent In inches of Animal 
Scion e are conn uted a the Institute Tnc T nstitu e hi'- been recog- 
)ud iv F \ u i m mlein itxoiidl timing coin Indian 
Dan y / esear h Jv l l itc at l angel It uns tudents for diploma 
coins m duivin md (ondicU n c u<1i cn (liny probhms II is 
Iso cl i cd in tlie (I 1 pun ill of p ii re*. hods of Red S rnlhi and 

( n row in cold u(i w Ih t l i deci nn o» the Goycmni nt of iidia, 

a \atKiel Dan / IS e e\ Jr 4 l t it Kami* his Ik n Muit- 

1 Jh In tilutc f rn «. i do ( 1ml wi + h dun tilde ind md lsiiy 

lid feeds it y\i1b mloiuition do \cd from scientific nudics 
and tild n c ti< it on Hie Duly Science (oik/.' attic h<d to 
the It stjiul t uud functiunmir from 15ch July 1057 which i attic h- 
cd to the Punj } I myer i \ Tho ir* \o < ilrlt f upis i* K un d md 
Coinibatoic md a iKimciy it Ini id Ainom the other important 
resemh t ition an the Inch tv I tie lie earth In til h at \ a inhum* 
Raid yv) ten is ui<Mgcd in li ml line nt i] md ip,li(d ic caich m the 
enton rlogv md ch mistiy Pc^nclm^ f heu m taich the thiee 
impc * t int stations tic Cent a 1 Ir land 1 i 1 ires Re ateh S lulwrt, 
Cale t a lent al Mar it R search Watt n Vanda /ram (amp and 
Du p S<a Fishing S lie U t Putnbay yvlicic ini md mumc and deep sea 
icseuch m bung c rued on Undo these rose uch station cl ere 
are man} suxycy cc itres ind stations 

Commodity Committees —The Indian Central Committees for 
cotton iu*e oilseeds, sugarcane cocoanut, ar peanut and tobicro ope¬ 
rate and subsidise a number ot leseaich schemes at vaiious research 
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stations and sub-stations. These committees are financed by proceeds 
of a cess levied on the particular commodity:— 

(1) Indian Central Cotton Committee is concentrating its 
research on I he development of long-staple cotton and improved 
strains for which India is deficient. The Technological Research 
Laboiatoiy of the Commit lee continues to render valuable services to 
cotton breeders, the trade and industry in assessing the economic im¬ 
portance of new strains. 

(2) Indian Central Jute Committee's research and extension 
work is undertaken by Jute Agricultural Research Institute, 
Barrackpur , Technological Research Laboratories , Tollyganj , Cal¬ 
cutta , Economic Research Section and the Publicity Section . The 
Committee also sponsors schemes of fundamental research at the 
University of Calcutta , Bose Restarch Institute and Presidency 
College , Calcutta . 

(H) Indian Central Oilseeds Committee continues to finance 
schemes for agricultural research, multiplication and distribution of 
improved varieties of oihecds, technological research of village 
industry. * 

(4) Indian Central Sugarcane Committee maintains Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur, established in 19,16. It con¬ 
ducts research in sugar technology, renders technical assistance to 
factories and trains students. 

(5) Inchon ('vntral Cocoannt Committee has many regional 

research stations. The Committee conducts researches on the vari¬ 
ous aspects of coeoanut cultivation. 

(6) Indian Central Arecanut Committee subsidises number of 

research schemes. There are three regional arecanut research 
stations in Mysoic, Kerala and South Kanara and other places started 
with the help of the Committee. 

(7) Indian Central Tobacco Committee was constituted by 

the Government of India in 1945 with representatives on it of 

all interests connected with the commodity. The Committee has 
since established the Central Tobacco Research Institute at 
Rajahmundry (Andhra) for fundamental research on all types of 
tobacco and applied research on cigarette tobacco and lanka tobacco 
grown in that area and regional experimental stations at Veda- 
sandur (Madras) for cigar and cheroot tobacco, at Pusa (Bihar) 
for hookah and chewing tobacco, at Dinhata (West Bengal) for 

hookah and wtapptr tobacco. A sub-station for flue-cured tobacco, 
also sorwng a^ a regional station for vatu (country) tobacco, is 
functioning at Guntur (Madias). A tobacco research station has 
recently been established at Hunsu in Mysore State for research 
on cigarette and local tobaccos. Besides these, the Committee also 
finances wholly or partly research schemes on bidi tobacco at the 
Institute of Agriculture, at Anand, Bombay and at Nipani in Mysore 
and on hookah tobacco at Perozepore in Punjab. 

(8) Indian Central Lac Cess Committee , Ranchi , aims at 
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propagating: the results of research among lac cultivators- It carries 
on research both on the entomology and chemistry of lac. 

(9) All India Cattle Show Committee, Kamal , Punjab . 

The number of research institutes, stations and farms are also 
maintained by the Central Commodity Committees :— 

1. Indian Central Cotton Committee ha^- (a) Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay, <b) Institute of Plant Industry. 
Indoie. 

2. Jute Committee has—(a) Jute Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute, Barrack pore (Bengal), (b) Technological Research Labora¬ 
tories, Tolly gang, Calcutta . (c) Economic Research Section, Indian 
Central Jute Commitee , Calcutta . 

3 The Tobacco Committee has—(a) Central Tobacco Re¬ 
search 1 nstitnte,*Ragahmundty, (b) Cigar and Cheroot Tobacco Re¬ 
search Station, Vrdasavdur, (c) Hookah and Chewing Tobacco Re¬ 
search Station, Pusa , Bihar, (d) Cigarette Tobacco Research Sub¬ 

station, Guntur , (e) Wrapper Tobacco Research station, D inhat a , 
Bengal . 

4. Sugar Committee has —Sugar Sub-station, Kamal , Punjab . 

The Directorate of Economics and Statistic *—This sole organisa¬ 
tion under the Central Government dealing with all agro-economic 
problems in the sphere of food and agriculture— has continued to 
fulfil its useful role by supplying statistical material, preparing 
memoranda on current issues of agro-economic policy, besides exa¬ 
mining the progress in the implementation of the first Five-Year 
Plan. They issue All India Crop Estimates and All India Rice 
Estimates , regular forecasts for small millets. 

OWNERSHIP & HOLDINGS—-Of the 294 million persons which 
the 1951 census estimates as depending for their livelihood on agricul¬ 
ture, roughly 167 million consist of those who own (wholly or main¬ 
ly) and cultivate land and their dependents. About 311 million 
belong to the category of cultivators of land not owned hy them 
and their dependents. About 45 million consist of cultivating 
labourers and their dependents and about 51 million are non-culti¬ 
vating owners, rent receivers and their dependents. 

Average holding in India is about 5 acres, though the size vaiies 
from State to State. According to the Report of the Famine En- 
Quiry Commission, it was 11.7 acres in Bombay, 10 in Punjab, 6 in 

4.6 in_ Bengal, 4.4 acres in Madras. A greater evil than 
sub-dmsion is the fragmentation of holdings. It is the biggest 
single obstacle to economic cultivation, leading to increased overhead 
costs and to the undeT-employment. 

Both voluntary method and compulsory method for the consoli- 
dation of holdings have been tried since 1912 to check sub-division 
and fragmentation. Punjab had led the way in voluntary consolida¬ 
tion. Legislation involving varying degrees of compulsion have 
therefore been enacted and revised from time to time in the States. 
Efforts have also been made to organise co-operative farming. The 
trend of legislation and land policy in recent years has been to pre¬ 
vent the growth of small and uneconomic holdings and concentration 
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of land in a few hands. The legislation for the consolidation of 
holdings was first passed in Madhya Pradesh in 1928, Uttar Pradesh 
(1939), Bombay (1947), Punjab (1936 and 1948), Delhi (1936 and 
1948), Jammu and Kashmir and PEPSU have passed similar acts for 
consolidation of holdings. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY—The growing shortage of food had 
been the main feature of the Indian agriculture for the last 30 or 35 
years. The acute food-shortage was brought out prominently during 
the Bengal famine of 1943. This food shortage was due to the 
various causes, such as phenomenal increase of population outstripp¬ 
ing production of food, partition of the country, etc. So various 
means were undertaken by the government to increase the food pro¬ 
duction of the country. From the famine year of 1943, Grow More 
Food Campaign was initiated. During first four yedrs of starting of 
Grow More Food Campaign, grants and loans were given by the Centre 
to the States to enable them to increase production. Central assis¬ 
tance was, however, given only for specific programmes—such as 
works schemes and supply schemes . Works schemes include the con¬ 
struction and repair of wells, tanks, small dams, channels and tube- 
wells, and the installation of water-lift in c anphances such as pumps 
etc. Also included m this class were the schemes of con tour-bunding 
and the clearance and reclamation of waste land. Supply schemes 
cover the distribution of fertilizers and manures and improved seeds. 

The principal aspects of the development under these schemes 
are the following (1) minor irrigation which consists of wells and 
tanks, pumping sets, Persian wheels, tubc-wellr, etc. (2) land 
Reclamation (3) manmts and fertilizers (1) Distribution of im¬ 
proved set its (5) Japanese nuthods of paddy cultivation . 

METHODS OF FOOD PRODUCTION—The various important 
methods fo^ I ho inciejse of food productions which have been adopted 
by 11 u eovvrnment aie a* follow - - 

G. M. F . Campaign —The Glow More Food Campaign has given 
impetus to better initiation fuilitie*, uieieased use of fertilizers, im¬ 
proved varietie® of seeds, improved cultuial practices and various me¬ 
thods of intensive cult nation. Central Ftrl’brer Fool has been form¬ 
ed to mala ammonium sulphate available to the cultivator® throughout 
the countiy at i educed and unifoim prices. The consumption of super¬ 
phosphate, compost inauuie, bonemeal has been greatly increased. 
Multiplication and distribution of improved seeds is developing 
rupidiy. The dkslribulion of seeds is handled through Government 
depots ard ou opeiafivc ‘ocielies. Under the 2nd Five-Year Plan, a 
seed mull iplu at ion faun with one or two seed stores will be set up in 
each rational extension . crvjce block. Other important improvements 
under G.M.F. campaigns are minor irrigation projects for sinking 
and constructing of tube-wells and introduction of Japanese methods 
of paddy cultivation in 1953, which lays more emphasis on higher 
doses of fertilizers and is recommended where adequate moisture 
supply is assured. Average yield of rice per acre under the Japanese 
Method worked out to 24.89 maunds as against 13.33 maunds by local 
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method. The area under the method of cultivation has increased to 
about 24 lakh acres in 195G-57. 

After Grow More Food Campaign came the Integrated 
Production Programme . It was formulated in 1950-51 for 
the achievement of relative self-sufficiency in food, cotton, 
jute and sugai. It has become' a part of the first Five-Year 
Plan which has, in turn, been integrated into the ten-year programme 
of land transformation. The five main programmes are (a) con¬ 
centration of the available funds and technical facilities in 48 million 
acres with an assured w r ater supply, (6) reclamation and cultivation 
cf 10 million acres of waste and fallow lands, (c) organisation of 
Bhnmi Seva , (d) gosawbardhav drive for producing 80.000 stud bulls 
a year and for the eradication of rinder-pest in the country and (e) 
regular observance of Vana Mahotsava with the object of planting 
800 million trees.# 

Land Reclamation —The land reclamation woik for bring¬ 
ing move lmd undei cultivation n carried on by tvo agencies, 
namely, (ential T/aelor Organisation and Tractor Organisation of 
ctntain Si ait s*. Cuilial liactoi Organisation was founded in 
1917 with about 200 tractors abandoned by U.S. Army, 
Since its inception, it has earned out some of the largest 
joehimation operation in Asia. The Central Tractor OiganisnUou 
reclaimed up to October 1957 over 10 lakh acres of kun^-infested and 
jungle areas in the Punjab, Madhya Piadesli and Uttar Pradesh and 
has developed lands for cultivation in Bihar. A fleet of 240 new 
nactois wa^ purchased in 1951 out of a loan obtained by the Govern¬ 
ment Stations have been established at Amraoti, Bilaspur, Cuttack, 
Puling the First Plan 10.84 lakh acres of land were reclaimed by the 
t mtral Tractor Organisation and about 17 lakh acres by State Tiactor 
O* <»anisation<\ The* Organisation also eniharl ed upon a new type of 
v ak, nr., land levelling and temicing in Bihar and M.P. A Tractor 
T» lining Centre has been set up at Budii (Madhya Piadesh). 

Plant Protection and Locust Control —Plant Protection Equip-* 
menu Stations have been established at Annaoti, Bilaspur, Cuttack, 
Dhaiwar, Gauhati, Gaya, Pathankot, Delhi, Palampur, Indore, 
Hyderabad, Tiruchirapalli. Ernakulam and Bara Banki. 

An aerial unit was e c tablished in May. 1957. Plant Protection 
Stations weie established at the sea ports of Calcutta and Visakha- 
patnam and at the air ports of Bombay, Madias, Calcutta and New- 
Dclhi. A field station for investigation on locusts was established 
in Bikaner. 

Crop Competition —Another method for the increase of crop 
production is the crop competition initiated by the Centra] 
Government. Under this competition, the Central Government 
avvaid all-India cash prizes of Rs. 5,000 and a certificate of Krishi 
Pandit to the farmers producing highest yield in respect of wheat, 
gram, potato, paddy, jowar and bajra crops. 

BHOODAN MOVEMENT—On a rough estimate there are about 
4.5 million landless labourers in the country. In spite of the abolition 
of zamindaries, there was no hope for these landless labourers. So 
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Acharya Vinoba Bhave has started Land Gift Movement . This is 
an appeal to the landowners of India to donate land for the landless. 
The rioble efforts of Vinoba Bhave have met with remarkable success. 
The movement has also received direct support of the State Govern¬ 
ments and some political parties. Millions of acres of land 
have been donated. For the proper utilization of this donated land, 
the scope of the movement has been enlarged—such as Koopdan 
(gifts for sinking of wells) and Sampattidan (gifts for procuring 
agricultural implements and drought animals). 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING—The object of agricultural 
marketing is to reorganise the existing system so that farmer 
may secure his due share of the price paid by the consumer 
and to subserve the needs of planned development. These objectives 
are sought to be secured through regulation of markets, standardisa¬ 
tion and grading of commodities and developm&it of marketing 
and processing on a co-operathc basis. Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marketing) Act was passed in 19117 for grading 
the agricultural produce. The grading under this Act is per¬ 
missive. But it is compulsory in respect of some export commo¬ 
dities such as sann-hemp lilac, cigarette tobacco loaf, wool, bristles 
lemon grass oil and sandal wood oil. The Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection whose functions aie relaied to the grading and 
standardisation of agricultural commodities, promotion of regulation 
of markets, training of marketing personnel, surveys on marketing of 
agricultural commodities and the administration of the Fruits Pro¬ 
ducts order, fixed giade specifications for 114 varieties of different 
commodities. Under this Act, Ay mark has been chosen as 
national insignia and all graded commodities are marketed under 
this stamp winch stand for purity and quality. Important com¬ 
modities now graded under Aginark are ghee, vegetable oils, 
cream butter, eggs, rice, atta, cotton, gur, jaggery and fruits. 
Commodities graded primarily for export are tobacco, satin hemp, 
essential oils (sandal-wood and lemon grass), wool and bristles. By 
notification under S. 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, it can be ensur¬ 
ed that specified commodities are permitted for expoit only after 
grading. Quality control work in respect of fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts, such as jams, jellies, quashes and other soup drinks is enforced 
under the Fruit Products Order, 1955. In addition to grad¬ 
ing, the Directorate has been paying increasing attention to the regu¬ 
lation of markets and market practice. Agricultural commodity 
markets aie regulated under the Stale Agricultural Produce Markets 
Acts. The Advisory Seetiou set-up in the Directorate in 1958 con¬ 
tinue to render assistance and advice to State Governments. Acts to 
regulate markets are in f^rce in nine States—Bombay, Madras, 
Mysore Andhra Piadesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Punjab, Kerala, Delhi, 
Orissa. 

An integrated programme of co-operative development em¬ 
bracing credit, marketing, processing, warehousing and storage 
was formulated on the basis of the programme recommended 
by the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the Reserve Bank. 
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The Committee recommended State partnership with Co-opera¬ 
tive institutions at various levels. To enable the State to 
subscribe to the share-capital of co-operative credit institutions, a 
National Agricultural Credit Fund has been created by the Reserve 
Bank. A National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
has been set up and a Central Warehousing Corporation and 16 State 
Warehousing Corporations are to be set up. With the establishment 
of warehouses and godowns, the cultivators will h* able to store a 
sizable part of the marketable surplus of their commodities, at the 
same time obtain shoit-term credit on the basis of ware house 
receipts. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSING CORPOH \TION To facili¬ 
tate marketin' of agneultural produce, it was planned to establish a 
Central It ai(housinf) Coipartition at the Centre and a Stare Warehous¬ 
ing Coipoiution in each State. (.Vntial Waichousing Coipoiation has 
come into existence and has started s ix warehouses in hn ed accomo¬ 
dation at the following centres—Amaiavati, Gondia, Sangli, Dodag, 
Davangere and Bargarh. Stale Wai chousing t’orpoiations have 
been slaited m scum States, namely, Bihar, Bombay, Myioie, Rajas¬ 
than, Madras, West Bengal and Orissa. 

FOOD CROPS 

Rice—the staple food of the majority of the people, is the lead¬ 
ing crop of India and occupies about 30 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated area. As sufficiently high temperature, high rainfall and fer¬ 
tile alluvial plains are necessary for the growth of the crop, the 
southern and north-eastern parts of India are the main regions of 
nee growing, in order of merit, Madias, Bihar, Bengal, U.P., M.P., 
O'nsa, Assam and Bombay are the main rice-growing aicas. Rice 
i? special crop in the monsoon tracts. Tn eastern and southern India 
'-> the staple article of diet. The bulk of nco is winter crop, 

, sown in Junc-July and harvested in Noxcmber-Iiecember. There 
are about 4,000 distinct varieties of rice in India. The average rice 
yield m India is low, being only 723 lb. of cleaned lice per acre 
as c 'npared to 2,350 lb. in Japan. 

Wheat—which is the staple food of central and northern India is 
winter crop, sown in India from October to December and 
harvested from March to May and stands next only to lice in im- 
portaiee. U.P. and Punjab form the pnneipal wheat growing 
+ 1Ca ’ IV.lddyinf? akoul thiee quarters of the total oulturn in the coun¬ 
ty- The two mam species of wheat grown in India are the so-called 
bread, wheat of Europe and the so-called ' marconi ’ wheat and it is 
estimated that about a third of the total acreage of wheat in India 
is under improved varieties. 

Barley-— a subsidiary food to wheat-eaters is a rabi crop and is 

grown mainly in the U.P. and Bihar. Compared to her pre-war 

acreage and yield of about 6 million acres and about 1-9 million tons, 

India has now about 7 million acres under barley, producing about 
2-4 million tons. 

Millets— via., jowar (called choiam in Madras) and bojra. The 
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two main varieties of millets grown in India constitute the staple 
food of the agricultural population of the south. Both of them are 
mainly giown as kharif crops. While jowar is mainly grown in 
Bombay, Hyderabad, M.P., Madras, U.P., bajra is grown mainly 
in the Rajasthan, Bombay, the U.P., Madras and Punjab in order of 
importance. It is estimated that jowar is grown in about 20 million 
acres yielding about 4 million lorn- while bajra is grown in about 16 
million acres yielding more than 2 million tons. Another such food- 
crop, grown nmuil> m the svirL, is ragi which accounts for about 6 
million acto^, pioduein" a »> it 11 million tons annually. Another 
food crop, uncommonly nch in it * f< »>d value, is maize (commonly 
known a-- maha* or bhutta). AMioa°h grown more or less all over 
Ind-a, it i-. eiown ma'nly in the li.ih and wtfiar. 

Gram and the Pulses—Tbe«e constitute an important and balanc¬ 
ing item of the popular diet in th* country. Pulses form the pri¬ 
mary t»ource of pruioin for the vp^tmiau population of the country. 
Some of them f.»rm a souice ii nututiciib fodder, while others 
make excellent gioen Manure eix>p,. i 'nn>\ the most commonly grown 
pulse of India, is a rrid ciop and accounts more or less for about 17 
million acres and 3 5 million tons. U.P., Punjab, Bihar, M.P., 
and Hyderabad aic in oidei of mont the most i mpoitant gram-pro¬ 
ducing afeas. Khesari, mium, n»a ur. aihar, matt or and kalai are 
the other pulse•». a^o rrovm cMeinvUy throughout the country. 

Spices— Though spices con titute only a minor crop in India’s 
agricultural economy, tlieir importance m the foreign trade of the 
country is consideiable. The five important spices, pepper, cashew- 
nuts, cardamom, ginger and turmeric earn considerable foreign 
exchange. The Spices Enquiry Committee in 1953 diew attention 
to the need for organised efforts for improving the production and 
marketing of these commodities. The committee stressed in parti¬ 
cular the need for promoting developmental measures, more agricul¬ 
tural research, improvement of methods of marketing and export 
promotion. 

Pepper—The West Coast, principally Kerala, is the source of 
pepper in India, though it is also grow r n m small quantities in Mysore, 
Madras and Bombay. There has been a steady increase in produc¬ 
tion in the post-war period. By far the greater part of exports is 
to the United Slates. Under the second rive-year Plan, the produc¬ 
tion of pepper is expected to increase from 27,000 tons to 32,000 tons. 

Cashew nuts—-Next to pepper, the most important dollar earner 
among spices is cashcwnuts. India is now the principal source of 
supply for cashew kernels in the world, accounting for more than 
95 per cent of the woild trade in this commodity. The Cashew grows 
mainly along the coavU. from Kanya Kumari to Bombay on the west 
coast and upto Boi hamper e along the east coast, over a variety of 
conditions of donate and soils. The area under cashew is over 2 lakh 
acres and the annual production of Kernels is about 80,000 tons. 
Kerala is leading m aiea and production, is not sufficient to keep the 
factories busy throughout the year. Under the second Five-Year 
Plan, it is proposed to inciease the production of cashewnuts from 
80,000 tons to 106,000 tons or an increase of about 77 per cent. Under 
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the auspices of A C A R. and State Governments, three research sta¬ 
tions have been established at Ratnagin m Bombay, Mangalore m 
Mysore State and Kottarakkara in Kerala with a view to promoting 
production of supenoi high yielding types. 

Ginger—Like pepper, cashewnuts and cardamoms, the next 
important ginger-growing area is Kerala, though it is also grown 
in other States like Uttar Piadesh Jamaica and Sierra Leone 
form the mam source of supply of this spice to the world. The 
bulk of the production in India is consumed as gieen ginger and the 
conversion of green ginger into dry form for export purposes is 
concentiated in the wqg& coast region of Kerala. For evolving a 
better type of ginger 4 with less fibie content, a Ginger Research 
Station at Karulangad m Kerala is proposed to be set up. 

Tutroeiic—The principal turmeric growing areas m India are 
east co it lnmclf, Andhia and Ous^a To a smaller extent the 
ciop is also grown in parts of Bombay, Madras and Kerala. The 
Au meric Research Station staited at Udavagui in Onssa State under 
the au pices of 1 ( A K has oeen carrying out investigations on 
murv loci] problems of Orissa 

Other Food Crops—Among other food crops mention must be 
made of the overall shortage of fruit s and vegetables andIfchich for 
the most part is ilmo t totally out of the reach of the gt ncral mass of 
people and due to which the lattei js an insufficient unit of popular 
I mi considering the dictaTj habits cf the people The present annual 
Mipply of liuits and vegetables amounts to only 1 5 and 1 6 ounces per 
■adult per day against the diet at 3 ounces and 10 ounces respectively. 
To mil c the position clear it may be mentioned that in potato for 
cxrmjle, India’s production is so very low that the pci capita con¬ 
sumption comio to about only 8 lb per annum as compand to 506 
lb in Belgium 


PLANTATION CROPS 

The gieat plantation areas of India are Assam m the noith, the 
Nilgiri Hills and the West Coast area of Kerala in the South. The 
crops that aie giown m the plantation areas are detailed below— 

Tobacco—India stands third in the production of tobacco, the 
othei countries bung USA and China It brings to the Indian 
grower an annual return of about Rs 40 crorcs It*fetches to the 
countiy foreign cuuency to the tunc of about Rs 12 crores and 
it contributes to the national exchequer about Rs J5 crores an¬ 
nually by way of excise duty Andhra Pradesh by far the most 
important tobacco pioducmg State contributing about 40 pe. of the 
total production m India About % pc of the country’s vergmia 
tobacco comes from this State Bombay comes next, followed by 
Madias Mysore Bihar and West Bengal The other tobacco growing 
Slates are Assam, On sa, Madhya Praduh, Rajasthan and Punjab. 
Tohacco grown m India is of two distinct botanical species iVtco- 
tiana tabacum and Nicotiann mstica The former has pink floweis 

22 
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with large sessile leaves, while the latter has yellowish flowers 
and leaves with rounded tip. Ntcotiava tabacum is used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, cigars, cheroots, bidi, chewing tobacco, 
snuff, hookah and pipe tobacco, while Nicotiana rustica is used 
mainly for hookah, chewing tobacco and snuff. Tabacum provides the 
bulk of the export trade, with only a small portion consisting of 
rustica. Rustica represents only 8 p.c. of the total production of 
tobacco in the country. Cultivation of Nicotiana rustica is mainly 
confined to Upper India, while Nicotiana tabacum is grown all over 
the count) y. Tobacco cultivation in India is concentrated in the 
following zones—(1) Guntu) ar<a consists of the districts of Guntur, 
Krishna, East and We***! Goduvaii and Telangana in Andhia 
Pradesh. This area grows viiginia tobacco (white hurley and 
sun-cured Virginia). (2) Charotar (Gmaiat) area comprises 
the Anand, Borsad, Petlad and Nadiad talukas«of Kaira district 
of Bombay State. This aiea grows mainly varieties of bidi 
tobacco famous all over India. (3) The Nipavi aiea covering 
Beigaum in Mysoic and Satara district with Kolhapur, Sangii 
end Miraj in Bombay State is also an important bull tobacco-pro¬ 
ducing zone in the count)y. (4) Ninth Bihar and Bitigal ana com¬ 
prising the districts of Rluzaflai pur, Daibhanga and Purnea in Bihar 
and Jalpaiguri, Malda ; Bailrampur and Umaipur in West Bengal 
grow- tobacco vai ietie-« used mostly for hookah smoking and also for 
chewing and for preparing snuff. They are known locally vilayati, 
matihaii and jati. (5) Tin Vtlar Pradesh and Paniabaua con¬ 
taining the deduct of Furrukhabad in the U.P. and the districts of 
Jullmidur and Foiozepur m Punjab, pioduces types of tobacco used 
mainly for hookah smoking and chewing. (G) South Madias arm 
covers Madurai and Comibalore distnets of Madias State. In this 
area, chewing Mi.uf, tiller and binder tobaccos art* mo-tly giown. 

Poppy—which was an important narcotic crop before International 
Agreement that led to the restriction of opium exports, at pre¬ 
sent grown chiefly m U.P. and Central India and that mainly as a 
Government monopoly. 

Cinchona—is mainly grown on Government plantations in the 
Nilpiri Hills and Darjeeling. Considering the overall need of the 
malaria-stricken country* side, production is still short and has to be 
supplemented by imports. 

Tea—iudicn l'na#n > overwhelming)y the largest producer in tho 
Woild. The ymiiy pioduction is noaily GOO million lbs. About 82 
per cent of India’* tea comes from North India, mainly from Assam 
and the Dooais (West Bengal) ; this tea is exported through the 
port of Calcutta. Tea is, after jute and cotton, India’s most im¬ 
portant exchange earner. 

Coffee—next to tea, coffee is considered tho most important 
plantation ctop m India. The Indian production though small, has 
consisted always of a large proportion ol highest quality and is 
prown in about 224,000 acres yielding about 18.000 tons. India pro¬ 
duces less than one per cent of the world coffee output. There are 
about 10,861 coffee plantations in India. With the exception of small 
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areas in Orissa, Assam and Madhya Pradesh, Indian coffee is grown 
in the low hills of South India. Mysore is the most important 
growing area followed by Madras, Coorg and Travancore-Cochin. 

Rubber—The cultivation of raw rubber on a plantation scale was 
undertaken in Travancore-Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and Mysore in 
eaily years of the present century. The production of rubber in the 
country at the present time is of the order of 16,000 to 17,000 tons. 
Thej total number of rubber estates registered upto 1967 was 37,293, 
of which 72.86 p.c. are located in Tra\ uncore, 7.19 p.e. in Cochin, 16.55 
p.c. in Madras (mainly Malabar) and remaining 2.41 p.e. are in Coorg, 
the Andamans and Assam. 

i'cppei—India is supplying two-thirds of the estimated world 
demand. She is now producing, in and below the Western Ghats be¬ 
tween Karwav an£ Capo Comorin, 31,000 tons of pepper grown over 
195,000 acres. 

t ardamom—-is another spice, Hie largest exporter of which is 
India. The cardamom plantations are situated in the Western Ghats, 
south of Nilgiris and Palghat gap with the main concentration in 
the Caidaniom Ilills of Tiavancore (Keiala). Besides being the 
largest exporter, India forms the only source of true cardamom in 
the world maiket. India’s cnidamoms are valued for their higher 
oil content and aromatic properties and are, therefore, considered 
superior to the cardamom exported from other countries like Ceylon 
and Imlo-China. The main markets of export are Sweden, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. A Cardamom Research Station is being set up in 
Kerala. 

< loics—,ire chiefly grown in the foot-hills of the Western Ghats 
in the State of Madras. The production is insufficient to meet 
11 ° demand. 


FIBRES 

Cotton—is the chief commercial crop of India. Bombay, Punjab, 
Madhya, Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra, are the important cotton producing tracts of 
the country. 

Jute—A monopoly of undivided India, it is at present 
grown m about 7G6,000 acres yielding about 2 million bales against 
a total requirement of about 6 million bales. Endeavour is being 
made therefore to extend its cultivation. Reclamation of fallow 
land, diversion of aus paddy land, double cropping of ainan paddy 
land are some of the measures adopted to secure an increase in jut© 
production and the result has boon the progressive increase of jut© 
production in India. The heat and humidity and heavy downpour of 
rain—unpleasant features of the climate of Bengal, are ideal for the 
growth of jute. The out tarn of dry fibre of jute generally varies 
from 8 to 25 mils, with an average of 11 mds. per acre, depending 
upon soil feilibty and other factors. 

Hemp—is another fibre grown in India chiefly in the M.P.. the 
U.P.. Bombay and West Bengal. Srm.Il as the production is it is 
u*ed largely for the production of cordage and canvas. 
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Silk—Two-thirds of the total output of this fibre comes from 
Mysore. Of the other varieties of silk, “mulbery” silk is grown in 
the districts of Murshidabad, Malda and Birbhum of West Bengal, 
Dehra Dun and Parbatgarh of the U.P., Gurudaspur of Punjab 
and in Kashmir, where it is a state monopoly; ‘tosar* silk in thei 
M.P., and the Chotanagpur division of Bihar ; ‘erf silk in the Jalpai- 
guri district of West Bengal and in Assam; and * Muga f silk in 
Assam and Manipur. 

OTHER CASH CROPS 

Sugarcane—In the sugar map of the world, India occupies a 
leading place producing about 4i million tons, even exceeding that of 
Cuba. Sugarcane-growing is an important element in the agricultural 
economy, specially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The average yield 
of cane per acre is now around 14 tons as compared to 56 tons in 
Java and 62 tons in Hawaii. 

Indian Central Sugarcane Committee is a Central Organisation 
for co-ordinating sugarcane research and development work. 

Lac—is a resinous material sceieted by an insect which lives 
as a parasite on ccitain kinds of tropical ticcs known as lac hosts. 
The principal lac hosts are Polas, Ucr and Knsiui. The cultivation is 
not organised on a plantation basis and the trees aie scattered on the 
holdings of cultivators and in the forest. The important producing 
places of lac are ClioLa Nagpur Division of Bihar, Purulia District of 
West Bengal as also of Madhya Piadcsh, portions of Bombay, 
Orissa and At sam. This is an important ‘cash crop 1 for the Adi- 
vasis. Lac is secieted from the glands of the lac insects and 
gradually a thick enciustation round the twigs is formed. This 
encrustation known as sticklac is scropped from the sticks and 
then crushed and washed to remove some of the impurities, such as 
dye and wax. The resultant product is known as seed lac. Seed lac 
is then processed into shellac either by indigenous cloth-bag method 
or hydraulic pressure method or solvent process method. 

Myrobalan—is a small fiuit produced on trees in mixed decidu¬ 
ous forests normally below 3,000 feet above sea level, but occasionally 
found up to 5,000 feet. When pulped it produces a substance used 
in the tanning industry. It is also used as a country medicine. 
The fruit is collected in the forests in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and also derived from private forests. 

Lemongrass Oil—Oil of lemongrass is an essential oil, a pro¬ 
duct distilled from the leaves of a special species of grass botanically 
known as cymbogon flexuosus . Lemongrass of the best variety which 
yields a superior oil is used for extracting aromatic chemicals employ¬ 
ed in perfumery, soap, cosmatics and pharmaceutical preparations* 
The Travancore-Cochin Government Lemongrass Research Station has 
been established at Odakali near Peruinbavoor, 14 miles from Ema- 
kulam on August 27, 1955. Lemongrass is a dollar-saving product. 
Nearly 75 per cent of the world's supply of lemongrass oil is pro¬ 
duced in the State of Travancore-Cochin where the area under culti¬ 
vation is estimated at 40,000 acres. 

Cashew Nuts—are grown mostly in Madras, Bombay, Orissa, 
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Bengal and Kerala. Madras State is by far the most 
important State as far as cashew nut production is concerned. 
India ranks as the most important producer of cashew nut in the 
world and holds almost a monopoly, accounting for more than 95 
per cent of the international trade in cashew nut kernels. 

OILSEEDS 

Oihre<h i—India is one of the largest producers of oilseeds and 
holds a prominent position in the world trade of oilseeds being one 
of the principal exporting countries. Oilseeds in India are grown in 
an area of about 23 million acres representing 8 p.c. of the net culti^ 
vated area. Oilseed ciops are those, from the seeds of which oil, 
eifhti edible or non-edible is extracted. The crops mav either be 
peiemnal as eocoflnut, worn, mahua. or annual like groundnut, gin- 
gelly, etc. Gioundnut, gmgelly, mustard, copra, castor and kusum are 
the mo,t unpoitant edible oibeeds. The importance of oilseeds in the 
Indian economy l* indicated hv the fact that more than 25 million 
aeie*- :ne devoted to their production, equivalent to about 10 pet cent 
of ihc net area town with crop** m the whole of India. Indian Cen¬ 
tral Oil.-eeds Committee Act which was passed in 1946 was intended 
to pTomote the impiovement and development in the cultivation and 
nriiketing of oilseeds and oilseeds pioducts and in accordance with 
tins Act the Indian Cential Oilseeds Committee was consti¬ 
tuted in May, 1947. Tins Comnnttee is responsible for the 
do\ olopmont of all oilseeds excepting cocoanut for which a separate 
Committee. i iz., Indian Central Cocoanut Committee at Emakulam 
(Cochin) has been constituted under the Indian Central Cocoanut 
Committee Act, 1911. 

Linseed--a rahi crop, producing a very important industrial oil, 
is at present grown in about 3-3 million acres yielding more than 
350,090 ton* annually Cultivation of linseed is widespread through¬ 
out India ; mum cenlies being Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhia. Buiar, Madhya Dhaiat, Rajavthnn. 

Castor—another non-edible oilseed, is a virtual monopoly 
of India, the avexage acreage and yield in recent years being 1*4 
million acres and about 130.000 tons. Tt is grown almost throughout 
the length and breadth of India and Hyderabad is the most impor¬ 
tant producer with an area of 879,000 acres. A^out 70 per cent 
of the crop is available for exnoit either as seed or as oil. India 
comes next to Brazil only in world production and trade of castor 
seed. 

Groundnut—India has the largest area under groundnuts in the 
world. The groundnut cultivation has become a major agri¬ 
cultural operation in India and the crop is now estimated to 
occupy nearly 42 p.c. of the area under all oilseeds and 4.4 p.e ; of 
the total area sown under all main food crops in the Indian Union. 
Prom a mere 0*5 million acres at the beginning of the century, the 
groundnuts now account for nearly 11 m. acres with an annual yield 
of 31 million tons of nuts in shells and 4.10 m. tons of kernels. 
Nearly 80 p.c. of the groundnut area is concentrated in Madras, 
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Andhra, Bombay, and the prominent varieties grown are the Coro¬ 
mandel and the Peanuts. Bold nuts grown in Saurashtra with a 
lower oil content are specially valued for eating. 

The oil is used for culinary purposes. The advent of vanaspati 
has set up a great demand and vanaspati industry is the single 
largest consumer of groundnut oil. 

Rape and Mustard—two other very important edible oilseeds 
are, unlike groundnut, rabi crops accounting for about 4*3 million 
acres and a little less than 800,000 tons in normal years. Uttar 
Pradesh grows well over half the rape and mustard in India.^ Other 
important producing areas are Bihar, Punjab, Assam and Rajasthan. 

Sesamum—or gingelly or til also an edible oilseed, is a kharif 
crop gro\ui in a little less than 4 million acres with an 
yield of more than 340,000 ions in noirnal years. The chief growers 
of se«amum are U.P., and Madras followed by Rajasthan, Hyderabad 
and Madhya Bharat. 

Cocoanut—is an important oil-yielding tropical fruit. It pro¬ 
vides many useful products to mankind. The kernel of the ripe 
nut in its raw state finds wide use m culinary preparations or is 
dried and converted into copia and crushed for oil. Coconut oil is 
greatly in demand for edible purposes os well as for the manufac¬ 
ture of soaps and toilet preparations. The tender nut affords a 
ref reshin it drink, while the unopened shell on tapping yields a 
sweet-juice or neera. Its leaf and timber aie extensively used for 
constructing houbos. In India it grows luxuriantly in the coastal 
and deltaic tracts and ako in the interior of Mysore. India's shore 
in the world acreage and production comes to 1*5 million acres and 
3,400 million nut* respectively The bulk of this pioduce comes 
from the plantations located in the strip of land lying on the west 
coast of India between the Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats, 
extending from the Konhan in the north to Cape Comorin in the 
south and falling within the territories of North Kanara of Bombay 
State, South Kanara and Malabar distiiets of Madras and Kerala. 
The distiiets of Tanjore, Godavari in Madias, Andhra and Mysore, 
Orissa and Bengal also possess appieciablc areas under the crop. 
To rehabilitate the industry and piomote research a statutory body, 
the Indian Central Cocanvt Committee representing various interests, 
was constituted by an Act of 1944. 

Colton-seed—also an edible oilseed, is naturally a by-product of 
cotton culthation and is extensively giown m India ; the average 
annual production being above 2 million tons. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS 
(000s omitted) 


CEREALS 

(unit) 

1053-54 

1954-55 

1955-50 

1956-57 

Rice 

(tons) 

27,769 

24,531 

26,840 

28,142 

Wheat 

( „ ) 

7,890 

8,778 

8,669 

9,068 

Jower 

( „ ) 

7,954 

9,093 

6,602 

7,427 

Bajra 

( „ ) 

4,475 

3,421 

3,379 

2,926 
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Maize 

( „ ) 

2,991 

2,939 

2,554 

1,820 

3,020 

Ragi 

( „ ) 

1,846 

1,646 

1,914 

Barley 

( „ ) 

2,905 

2,870 

2,749 

2,744 

Small millets 

( „ ) 

2,438 

2,456 

1,937 

2,010 

TOTAL CEREALS 

( „ ) 

58,268 

55,734 

54,456 

57,251 

PULSES 

Gram 

( „ ) 

4,756 

5,393 

5,331 

5,930 

Other pulses 

( „ ) 

5,694 

5,477 

5,500 

5,505 

TOTAL PULSES 

TOTAL FOOD GRAINS 

10,450 

10,870 

10,831 

11,435 

( Cereals & Pulses) 


68,718 

66,604 

65,287 

68,686 

NON-FOOD GRAINS 

1. Sugar (raw) 

(tons) 

4,423 

5,760 

5,982 

6,745 


(unit) 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

2. Oilseeds 

( „ ) 

5,285 

6,242 

5,705 

6,032 

(a) Groundnut 

( ) 

3,391 

4.128 

3,862 

4,086 

(b) Rape & Mustard 

( „ ) 

858 

1,019 

848 

1,017 

(c) Sesamum 

( „ ) 

554 

589 

457 

451 

(d) Linseed 

( „ ) 

379 

382 

4)4 

349 

(,e) Castorsoed 

( „ ) 

103 

124 

124 

129 


(unit) 
lb. each) 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

• 1956-57 

3. Cotton (lint) (392 ■ 

3.944 

s 

4,227 

4,001 

4,723 

4. Jute (400 lt>. each) 

3,091 

2,928 

4,197 

4,221 

5, Mesta 

( „ ) 

650 

1,018 

1,159 

1,474 

G. Silk (raw) 

Ob.) 

2,462 

3,208 

• • 

• • 

7. Tea 

(It).) 

5,88,733 

6,46,384 

6,35,357 

» ♦ 

8. Coffee 

(tons) 

25 

26 

30 

• • 

9. Rubber 

( ) 

20 

19 

22 

V * 

10. Tobacco 

( „ ) 

268 

244 

295 

1,306 

11. Lac 

(mds.) 

654 

1.023 

1,218 

1,315 


(Report o7i Currency & Finance 

1957-58 ) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

(Base : Agricultural year 1950=100) 



Weight 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Total sorcals 

.. 58.3 

101.4 

120.1 

114.0 

113.7 

119.4 

Total pulses 

.. 8.6 

98.8 

112.0 

117.3 

112.3 

120.9 

Total foodgrains 

.. 66.9 

101.1 

119.4 

114.4 

113.5 

119.6 

Total oilseeds 

. . 9.9 

91.9 

103.7 

121.7 

109.2 

115.9 

Total fibres 

.. 4.5 

128.4 

132.1 

141.2 

148.3 

168.9 

Total plantation crops 

3.6 

115.7 

104.0 

113.2 

118.5 

120.2 

Total miscellaneous 

.. 15.1 

101.5 

97.4 

115.0 

120.6 

129.5 

Total Non-food grains 

.. 33.1 

103.8 

104.7 

120.4 

120.7 

129.8 

All Commodities 

.. 100.0 

102.0 

114.3 

116.4 

115.9 

123.0 


(Report on Currency & Finance, 1957-59). 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN INDIA 
(In million acres) 


Total Geographical area 

According to Surveyor-general of India 

1954-55 

80G.3 

1953-54 

806.3 

1952-53 

810.8 

According to village papers 

■ • 

719.2 

719.0 

718.3 

Forests 

• • 

123.8 

124.3 

126.1 

Not available for cultivation 

• ■ 

120.1 

122.6 

123.1 

Other uncultivated Land 
fallow'Land 

excluding 
• • 

98.0 

' 97.7 

99.0 

Fallow Lands 

• 9 

61.0 

61.1 

65.4 

Net ana Sown 

• • 

315.8 

313.3 

304.7 

Total cropped area 

• • 

355.8 

, 352.0 

340.0 


FISHERY IN INDIA 

Indian with a coatt line of 3,500 miler into which numerous large, 
perennial rivers discharge their silt-laden watery innumerable gulfs, 
creeks, bays and oceanic islands, has a fishnblc area of about 110,000 
square miles. Similarly, the extensive backwaters estuaries, 
lagoons and swamps, numerous rivers, streams and channels and a 
very large number of perennial and semi-perennial lakes, heels, reser¬ 
voirs, tanks, ponds and other stretches of water, a large proportion 
of which is culturablc, are a rich potential of inland fisheries. So far 
as sea area is concerned, only a small poition is at present worked. 
This, it is stated, is because the methods used by Indian fishermen 
are not modern, most of them u c ing country boats like catamarans 
and small nets which are not adequate for fishing in deep seas. The 
chief sources of supply of fish are the coastal margins of the sea, river 
estuaries and backwaters for marine and estuarine fish and rivers, 
canals, tanks, inundated tracts, etc., for the fresh water fish. 

India's national income is enriched by nearly Rs. fiO crores from 
India’s fisheries both marine and inland. Along the country’s exten¬ 
sive coast-line about 7*3,400 fishing crafts employing nearly a million 
fishermen ply day and nieht. Indian fishermen compare poorly with 
those of foreign countries ; their average being 2,500 pound per man 
per year, as against 80,000 in some foreign countries. Today more 
than 800 mechanised boats are operating on Indian coast lines. 

INLAND FISHERIES—constitute fresh fish from rivers, canals, 
tanks, ponds, irrigation channels, inundated tracts, etc. They are the 
mainstay of inland fisheries of India. The extensive areas of Ganges 
system, Brahmaputra in Assam, Mahanadi in Orissa, Narmada, 
Tapti, Godavari, Kishna and Cavery in the Madhya Bharat and South 
India are the main area for inland fisheries. In this class of fish, 
West Bengal leads the rest of India. The three States of West 
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Bengal, Bihar and Assam account for 72 per cent of the total fresh 
water fish in India. 

SEA FISHING—Sea fishing is mainly earned on in small crafts 
having a displacement of under five tons in coastal waters from 
five to seven miles from the shore and within a depth of 10 fathom. 
With the exception of a few off-shore fishing boats operating in 
certain localities, very few fishermen make voyages which would 
entail staying in the open sea longer than 12 hours at a time. 
There is, at present, practically no night fishing. This is largely 
because the equipment used for sea-fishing consists mostly boats, 
canoes, catamarans and small nets and tackles which are not of a 
type which can stand the rigours and requirements of off-shore or 
deep sea fishing. So the mechanization of fishing operation has be¬ 
come an absolute necessity. 

The • oa fisheries are confined to the coastal waters from the shore 
of Gujarat, Canara, Malabar coast, Gu) f of Manar, Madras coast and 
Coromondal coast. The principal tea fishes around the coasts of India 
are herrings, mackerel, prawns, jew fish, cat fish, mullets, pomfrets, 
and Indian salmon. Mackerel accounts for over one-third of the 
total catch. Herrings account for over 15 p.c. of the total catch. 

ESTUARINE ANI) HACK WATER FISHING—Chillca lake in 
Oii‘sa, hackwaleis in Madias, Cochin and Tra\ancore, deltaic areas 
of Sundarbans and Mahanadi are the principal sources of estuarine 
and backwater fish. The estuaries of Mahanadi and the Ganges 
stretching from Puii to Hooghly are extensile fishing grounds con¬ 
taining liilsa, pomfrets, prawns, catla, cat lish, rohu, etc. 

REFRIGERATION- Another important item for the improvement 
of fish product'on in India is the refrigeration, without which this 
problem cannot he M>l\cd. At present, though large quantities of fish 
ate being caught, but for want of lefngeiatiou facilities and 
transport, only a small portion of the catch can be used in a fresh 
condition. So for the better supply of fi^h two things are absolutely 
necessary—(1> quick transport of fresh fish from large assembly 
centres to some of the towns in fast motor vans, (2) provision of 
refrigerated rail trau>port. Cokl storage facilities exist in Bombay, 
Mangaloio, Calicut, Coohm, Quilon, Trivandrum, Madras and Calcutta. 

FISHING INDUSTRY—(1) There is practically no fish-canning 
industry in India, hut fish curing is being carried on*in various ways. 
In India fish is preserved by desiccation with or without salt and byt 
the use of antiseptic preservatives, such as brine, vinegar, etc. The 
mam process is the desiccation by drying fish in the sun. It is also 
done by salt. Canning is practised on a limited scale in Madras and 
Bombay. The cured fish has developed lucrative export trade with 
Ceylon and other countries. Fish curing yards have been established 
along the coasts of India. In order to develop fish industry in India 
on extensive scale, refrigeration system has become absolutely neces* 
sary. Cold storage facilities are being developed in every part. 

VARIETIES OF FISHES—More than 1,800 distinct species of 
fish are known to exist in the seas around the country and tne inland 
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waters, but the varieties that are caught in appreciable quantities are 
limited in number. Pisciculture experts classify the commercially 
important varieties of sea fish into 15 groups and freshwater fish into 
eight. 

The sea-fish groups include elasmobranchs, eels, cat fishes, silver- 
bar fish, herrings and anchovies, Bombay ducks, mackerels and p r- 
ches, silver-bellies, pomfiets, flat fishes, mullets, Indian salmon 
which is stated to be not a true salmon, jew fish, crustaceans and 
minor shell-fishes. 

Fresh water fishes are grouped under cat-fishes, mullets, carps, 
prawns, murrels, feather backs, eels, herrings and ancho^nt^ 
Though several kinds of edible fish are obtained from fresh wf.tc 
sources, only a fraction of the inland water area is devoted to planned 
pisciculture. 

Regarding fresh water fishes, carps form the igost highly este*. - 
med variety constituting about 34 per cent, such, as Rohv , CVfV', 
Mngal and Cnlbaus which aie well-known throughout India. Other 
important varieties aie cat fish, wallago, baganous, clarius, silundia 
and macrones belonging to this class. Trout has been introduced into 
tho hill streams m Kashmir, Kamaon and Nilgin Hills. 

llegaiding nr< * fi'lu ’ the following may be specially mentioned : 
Mashed is a\ailabie in the nppn ieacho«- of moM meis m Indi. 
Chilwa is a fiat-sided, thin-bodied fish with his stomach running an 
edge. It occurs freely both m the north as well as in south Indian 
rivers. Mt/rrel vane& from 2 to 3 ft. in length. Batchwa is small 
but excellent for eating. Barils have 14 species and they are widely 
distributed throughout India. Olive carp is available in Madras and 
is also found m toe fiedi waters along the coa^t ot India from 
Kutch to Bengal. M alley has no scales. 

Regarding tank ftshwg we have rohu which is met within mo.sl 
large-sized tanks. 

FISH PRODUCTS—Besides articles of food, fish yield, severa r 
byproducts, such as fish-oil, fish-meal, fish-manure , fish-mavi s and 
shark-jins. The most impoitant is fush oil, such as, sardine oil ami 
shark-liver oil which are now produced on commercial basis in India. 
The oil is used for the manufacture of paints, soft-soaps, for soil¬ 
ing hides, for temparing steel, batching jute and after hydrogenation 
for the preparation of edible fats. Fish liver oil produces vitamins A. 
and B indispensable for wasting diseases. It is being manufactured 
by the Governments of Bombay, Madras and Tra\ancore. T * 
Government shark-liver oil factoiy is situated at Koshikode, Mad* 
which supplies shark-liver oil for use in hospitals and for sale V 
the public. Indian fishes such as salmons, jew fishes, cat-fishes ar 
yielding *1 sin-glass / a valuable article for the clarification of wines 
Bombay, the east coast of Madras and Sunderbans in Bengal are the 
centres of tiade of this commodity. Fish-scraps are converted into 
fish-meal as additional protein food for poultry and livestock. Fish 
refuse is being dried as fish-manure. 

Fish-curing is also an important supplementary trade. The 
chief methods of curing fish in India are sun-drying and salt curing, 
either by dry or wet process. 
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RATE OF CONSUMPTION —The average per capita annual con¬ 
sumption of fish in India is estimated at 3.98 lb. Travancore has 
tlu nighest consumption of 21 lb. per capita a yeai, which comes to 
about one ounce per capita a day. Other States which consume con- 
bnktable quantities of fish axe West Bengal, 13 lb. per capita a year ; 
Madias 12 lb, Bombay so\en lb, Assam mx lb. and Orissa five lb. 
(. onmmption is the lowest in the Punjab with 0 08 lb 

In the FAO suneys, India has been included in the category of 
low fish-consuming countries whose avetage per capita consumption 
* lls below live lilogiams India's ncighboui Burmi, is among the 
h-consummg countncs with an average of 20 kilograms per capita . 

Nutution expeits climate that foi a balanced diet 13 ounces 
] or diy is uquiled pci aduM i e , 20 lb prr capita pci annum. 

Approximately 92 per cent of the tctal pioduction m India is used 
*cr edible purpolb^ and eight pci cent foi the manufacture of indus¬ 
trial and other products. 

I IVl%\hAU FIAN—1 ndei the second Fi\e-Y< ir Plan, a sum 
of It* 10 cioit*- is to ho '•pent by the Ccntial and Slate Go\einments 
i the de\cl)pmcnt ol fishenc*- ot this R 82 lillis will be devoted 
to mtcham/ it ion and mipi o\ enmnt of fishing ci aft 

riSHrilllS BLsr\KCII A UE\FL0PMEM -The work in 
ic«-pcct of tishencs is earned out thiough the Ccnti il Inland Fisheries 
Pc laich station Bin ickpm (( limit i) the fVntial Marine 
I jshenc Research St it oi M tiidapmi the Deep-sea Fishing Station, 
r uioav nd the vanoi ( Fi hcucs 1 \tcn ion Units These Station-* 
undue t investigation on fi Ik lies piolhm Thoie i Fisheries Re- 
vnich Cunimtiie of tic X »m*n Mini it\ of Food and Agucullure. 
t (ruult lahle it cucli on fiobcuc and cxploiiioiy fislung have been 
c the Ccntial Inla at Fi hcnes Res *un Station in Calcutta. 
> r t i> substations <i lcscaich unit d (ulticl and 411ahabad« 
k hi ion, (tivlull u (l Tun^ibhuhi The mam functions of the 
1 i 4 oil ai< to cun < ut u sc mh on i uious aspect ot ficsli water 
’ id f tuaiinc fishciic Tlu it ion al o conduct a tiaining couise. 

Tnc ( mti il Mai uk l ishenes Re caich Station, Mandapam, 
h u ouch units oi sub t itn n at Celicut Raiwai Bombay, Cochin, 
^ dii Mangaloit Wal 4 m ( ilcutta h tndi i Quilon, kakinada, 

? "oij j'o and Vi/iuiagtam foi conducting fishny xeseauh on saidi- 
u mackerel, buttom fishes, prawn , and shell fgsh and sea weed 
41 ' Deep sea Fishing Station, Bombay hi the mam functions to 
i immt suitable types oi power ciaft and iroai for wDiking in Indian 
T iters duimg fishing seisons and equipment best suited for the pie- 
c v ition, stoiage and distnbition of fi h, chitting of fishing giounds. 
\n Off-shore Fishing Unit lias been opened at Cochin 

Soni' of the steps taken by the Government to impiove fish 
production aie mechanization of fishing crafts, tiaining centres for 
fisheimen, cold stoiage facilities, formation of deep-sea fishing 
stations and reseat ch at the Central Inland Fisheiies Station. The 
Cential Deep-Sea fishing Station at Bombay gives tiaining m modern 
fishing methods. In Calcutta the fisheries training centre gives 
instructions m inland fisheries development. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF FISHERIES—The Government of India 
has set up a Central Board of Fisheries under the Chairmanship of 
the Union Minister for Food and Agriculture for integration and co¬ 
ordination of fishenes research and development activities of the 
country. The Board will discuss at national level problems connected 
with fishenes reseaich and development and recommend suitable 
measures for better co-oidmation of this woik between the Centre, 
States and fishenes organisation. A Standing Committee has also 
been constituted which will conduct the pielimmaiy work and report 
on the progress made m implementing the Board's recommendations. 

FOREIGN AID—Fairly geneious assistance has been received 
from foreign assistance progiammes. F.A 0. has been providing tech¬ 
nical assistance for the development of Indian fisheries. The Govern¬ 
ment of U.S.A. undei their Technical Co-operation programme have 
also given substantial assistance b> piovidmg equipment and techni¬ 
cal personnel Undei the lndo-Norwcgian Piojcct Co-opeiation Pro¬ 
gramme a Fishenes Comnmmty Development Project has been esta¬ 
blished in Keiala and is functioning successfully m improving the 
economics, health and ^anitar> conditions of the fishermen community 
within the Project aioa by introducing motori ed fishing, providing 
ice and marketing facilities and also by impiovmg supplies of drink¬ 
ing water and facilities for medical relief. 

With this loieign assistance and with their own resources, 
the maritime St'oe have been able to initiate programmes to help 
fisherman to ouuip then boats with engines to enable them to go fur¬ 
ther into the sea. The use of bcttei fishing not*- has also boon 
demonstivtt'd to impress on the fiaheimen the ne< ci to replace their 
old small net- 

Ptoffice in h< i ala —The development of fish^rv in Keiala has been 
possible due to Noi wet i'll Fisheries Develop nent Piop^t located in 
Quilon distil* t. Noivveg an Aid Scheme h is been started under U. N. 
Oigam alion with the Co* r nunc lit ** o{ Ncnway and India a- the 
partie to an agreement in l l *5» The Noiweguin Fishenes Develop¬ 
ment Project was leally a Community Project m action being worked 
by Norwegians. 

AQl \RI\ AND MUSEUMS—The main aquariam of India is 
Taraponvala Aqaannw, Marine Drive, Bombay. Attached to this 
aquarium is the Marine Biolo ncal Reseaich Station where facilities 
ate available to reseaich students for M Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. A 
fish faint is being established at Sasson Dock, Bombay, for conduct¬ 
ing iC'Oairh on problems ielating to ancillaty mdustues like shark 
livei oil, gelatine, clue, fish meal, etc. Thcie are a museum and an 
aquarium in Madras, which preserve specimens of all important 
marine and fiesh vvatci fishes, many kinds of shaiks, aquatic cureos, 
etc. There is a small experimental aquarium of the Orissa Fisheries 
Department at Cuttack. A small museum exists in the Central 
Fisheries Research Laboratories, Lucknow. 

PEARL OYSTERS—One of the important developments in the 
fish industry is the revival of pearl fishing by the Madras Government. 

Tuticoiin in Madras is the centre of pearl industry in India. 
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There are two types of oysters—(1) window-pane oyster shell used 
for decorative purposes and (2) real pearl oyster. The window-pane 
oysters are found in open sea off Coromondal coast, Madras coast and 
Cochin coast. The waters of the gulf between India and Ceylon and 
of the Arabian sea near the edge of the Kathiawar peninsula, as well 
as of the Gulf of Cutch are rich in oyster beds. 

TOTAL FISH CATCH 
(In thousands of metric tons) 

1950 .. .. .. .. 826.6 

1951 .. .. .. .. 762.6 

1952 .. .. .. .. 752.0 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE IN INDIA—According to the 1956 
quinquennial livestock census, there are 15.89 crore cattle, 4.48 crore 
buffaloes, 3 87 crore sheep and 5.66 crore goats in the country. India 
possesses more than one-fourth of the world's total cattle population. 
India is mainly an agricultural country and more than 70 per cent of 
her population are tillers of the soil, and from time immemorial man 
and cow in India have become by long association inseparable entitles. * 
It is estimated that the annual direct contribution from our livestock 
by labour alone is over 1,000 crores of rupees and by manure another 
1,000 crores. 

Indian cattle serve two main purposes : one is the milk produc¬ 
tion and the other is the supply of bullock power for agricultural ope¬ 
ration like ploughing, carting, and drawing of water for irrigation. 
But Indian cattle are of inferior quality because there is indiscrimi¬ 
nate breeding and a majority of them do not possess characteristics 
of any breed. The most important problem of animal husbandry 
in India is the breeding improvement of cattle. The old practice of 
distributing stud bulls have been found to be inadequate, because 
the supply of farm bulls is very small and the continuity of such 
supplies cannot be always steady. Even the very little improve¬ 
ment secured through pedigree animals is offset tar the existence of 
a large numbei of unapproved bulls in the area. j§o the main points 
aie (1) the passing of Livestock Improvement Acts which will secure 
the removal of scrub bulls by castiation and other measures. Most 
States in India have now passed such Acts. (2) The second notable 
instrument for the improvement of breeding of animals is the 
introduction in 1946 of the pilot scheme for artificial insemination, 
which has proved its value ami has become the first item in the 
programme of cattle improvement. (3) Introduction of herd book 
system in which all the animals true to type are recorded. This will 
help the systematic recording of milk production and definitions 
of breed characteristics of the important type on more scientific 
lines. 
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The work in respect of anunal husbandry is shared by # the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Reseaioh, the Indian Veterinary 
Reseaxch Institute at Izatnagar and Mukteswar, the National. Dairy 
Research Institute at Kainal and the Cattle Bleeding Station at 
Jabalpur. 

LIVESTOCK & TIIE INDIAN CONSTITUTION—Organisation 
of agriculture and animal husbandry Imds a place m the Constitution 
of India. For in Article 48 included m the “Directive Principles of 
State Policy”, it is diiccted that State shall endeavour to organise 
agriculture and animal husbandry on modem and scientific lines and 
shall, m particular, take steps for preserving and improving breeds, 
and prohibiting the daughter of cowb and calves and other milch and 
draught cattle The main cmphasi* of development activity m the 
field of Animal Husbandry continues to be on the schemes 1 elating 
to key villages, gosadans, gausalas and danying. « 

AII-INDIA KEY V1LL AGE SCHEME -The all-India Key Village 
Scheme aims at an all-jound development of India’s cattle. The 
ultimate obiectue is to men ise then yield of nulk and 'working 
efficiency. Scientific method 4 * of biceding, proper feeding, improved 
management, efteeftive disea <ontiol and better marketing aie the 
main features of the scheme TIicm meisuies aie adopted m select 
areas, called the k'*y villace blocks. A key village block is a compact 
area consisting of eontiguous village> bup<»joi pedigite bulls are 
assigned to such .* block. While supenoi geim-plasma is introduced 
to improve the bleed of cattle all undeniable bulls in the area are 
removed Aitificial insemination is popuiansed in oidei to utilize 
the limited numbci of good bulls to the maximum advantage The 
animals are also v irmna+ul tor the pie\cntion of contagious disea es. 
Finally, steps art tul en to menc ise the pioduction of cattle feeds and 
folder The scheme was sanctioned m August 1952 as a part of the 
Five-Yeai Plan By the end of the Fust Plm penod, 14(5 centres 
and 555 units hid been f t iblislied In the Second Plan period, it is 
proposed to e tablish 121 now Key wllcgc blocks, each with an 
artificial insemination centre and 6 key village units As an adjunct 
to the kc\ village scheme, a c lit ieann> scheme has been introduced 
in 1954-55 A (Vntml /ltificul Imt minatom Station at Bangaloie 
has been set up for the ciulialised colloetiors and distribution of 
semen A Nation il Plan foi (he eradication ol lindupest hue been 
put into opera! on 

(mvshala^ —There i*> a Wide s<o|i in the countiy lor utilizing the 
facilities available with pnv it«* institutions, cuch as Gaiibhalan 
and jndivuluil buedcts, foi caitlc improvement Under the new 
scheme, Gun Jala which hive adequate 1 ind and livestock and 
aie being run on oigimsed line will be tal ui up foi development, 
which will bo supplied with 10 puic-bicd cows for each and a high 
quality bull it Government cost on condition that each agrees to pio- 
vde a similar number of ammals. 

Gowdam s—Every effort is being made to eliminate the useless 
and low productive types for cattle improvement. It is estimated 
that about 8 per tent of our cattle population arc unproductive and 
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2 per cent aie useless This large number of cattle compete with the 
useful ones for then feeds and fodder. They are also a souice 
of congestion, thus helping in the quick spread of diseases They 
also lay waste the ciops, lcsalting m gieat loss m food pioduction. 
Such cattle are, therefore segregated and maintained on grazing 
m i orests and waste lands which are not being otherwise fully 
utilized Such centres aie called gosadans The primary object of 
gosaduns was to transpoit old, useless and uneconomic cattle from 
uibai aie as to prevent further piopagation of unproductive cattk by 
castration of all males admitted m Cost dans During the Fust Plan 
penod 25 go adans weie established m dill e lent Stiles Undei the 
Second Plan, it is piopo ed to piovide futliei Gosadan^ jmd establish 
<ha) Malaga* toj the pi opt l (laying md e nin^ ot hubs md utilization 
of c liens* *, 

Gansftnn aidbanu —VCentiil Council of G msamvai Jhana has 
been foimcd to advise the cential and State Governments on pioblems 
of impro\ement and development of the cattle wealth of the country 
and to assist the St it Fidelations of Gaushilas and Pmjiapoles in 
rcgaid to the d velopment ot these institution*, on piopci lines The 
C oun il also an urges toi the cclebntion ol Gan 4 * i nv idhana Week 
tin oughout the e ounti \ 

Control Stud boon —All-India Central Scud Faun has been 
started m Bangaloie m 1955 by the Govemroeit of India as a part 
oi an intensive bcheme foi the impro\ement and development of 
cattle m the eountiy The fum consists ol pedigree breeds from 
all parts of India as well as foreign b r ceds The p'digiee breeds 
of this All-India Cential Farm will consist of the Smdhi, Tharpar, 
Gn, Muirali, Ongole md Kangayam lypes and the J my from 
Ameiica Tie 'men oi these pedigree breeds wdl be available to 
the pilot unit unties, which will be inn on the model of the key 
village scheme with a view to wten *fvmg live stock development 
by in leasing the dm luthtic of th indi s crious s*ock, grading them 
up with foreign breeds. 

\LL INI)I\ CM IIK SHOW-* Ml India Cattle Show Commi¬ 
ttee w is founded m 191b With the object of organism j: penodical 
show Us work i being steadily ineiei ed A luge number of 
tiopines and ca^h pnze*. aie aw vrded to tnc vvinneis at all tbe*e ^liows 
with a vkw to provide the necc c saiy nuenf ve to biecdus AH India 
t att 1 Bic^dcm ( vnlcitn'o is also organised on the occasion of 
tin All India Show c trte show an n w bum oip uus<d and the 
C ouiunu of Indi i ul i h/mg them i ndu the Second PI \n The 
S des lnt lli'cnic Oiguu iti m ol thi ( ommntoe ananees for the 
purchase md export of nufTJci bills a d row 4 * to Chin i, Atgamstan 
and Pakist m 

I)H fSloN or Ll^rsiOtlv—Lnc°t >ck i* peneiaRy divided into 
thi c cli Co namely—(0 Po^tm lonpnun oxm ana buffaloes; 
*h) Ot >?#-, comprising sheep and g its , «.nd (r) othr>)8 f comprising 
lioi pome*5, mules, douke^ camels, aid pi^ 

SPEC ITS OF C \TTLF There ut 25 well d( bred breed o' 
cattle and six well defined biceds of buff does in different pit of 
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India, particularly the dry ones. In the eastern and southern parts 
where rainall is heavy, the cattle are non-descnpt and do not belong 
to any definite breed, A few of these breeds are of the dairy type of 
which the females are high yieldeis of milk, but males are poor 
specimens. A large majority of the breeds are of the diaught type, 
the bullocks being of high quality and the cows poor milkers In- 
between there are “dual puipose” bieeds of which both the cows and 
bullocks are above the average Some of the best varieties are 
mentioned here— 

(1) Some of the best cows in India aie Sahmal in Puniab and 
Gvr in Saurashtra, Red SmAhi whose habitat is m Sind (Pakistan) 
has been developed m Cooip and at Government farms of Kainal, 
Hosur and Koila It is a milch breed cow and is one of the best 
and economical producers of milk 

(2) The impoitant bieedb of bullocks aie hibbar and Harm f 
found m Punjab and Nellorc in Madi is Am)it Mahal is one of the 
best draught breeds found chiefly m Mysore State Bullocks of this 
breed are active and fast tiotUis OngoU bullocks are poweriul and 
suitable for an^ work Home of thi biecd is Kclloie and Guntur dis¬ 
tricts of Madias Othei bricclb aio hanuj iti Gujaiat, haw get yam in 
Madras, Kherigaih m Uttai Prad^l Dungi and Nimar in Bombay 
and Hanna m Punjab The finest dud purpose animals, i e , best 
for draught as v-ell as milk purposes aie hanre] and Gir The best 
breeds of buffaloes aie Mur rah in Punjab, Jafferbadi m Saurashtia 
and Mehasava , Snrati and Pandharpini m Bombay These nine 
breeds of cattle fiom all parts of India aie of first rate importance — 

Sindhv —This breed hails from Sind, but several pedigree heids 
of it have been estalhshtd m India, particularly m Kathiawar on the 
West Coast It is a distinctive dairy animal. 

Sahiwal— Though originally belonged to central undivided 
Punjab, it is available m Karnal, Uttar Piadesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Hanna —The home of this bleed i> the area covered by the dis¬ 
tricts of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, part of Karnal and the Delhi State, 
This breed is also produced m more or less pure form m Jind, Nabha, 
' Patiala, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Loharu, Alwar, Bharatpur and m East 
Uttar Pradesh 

May rah —The cows of this bleed are good milkei and the bullocks 
are excellent for draught It is available m Southern Punjab, Delhi 
and Northern Uttar Piadesh 

Gn —The home of this breed is Kathiawar. Pure specimen of 
this breed is available m Junagadh 

Kankre ,—The home of this breed is the country to the south¬ 
east ot the Rann of Kutch, extending fiom the south west corner of 
the Tharpaikar district m Sind to Dholka m Ahmedabad district, 
also along the Banas and Saraswati rivers It is one of the heaviest 
of Indian cattle. 

Tharparkar —Coming originally from the arid semi-desert tracts 
of south-east Sind, this breed is mostly bred in India today in the 
north-east portion of Bombay State as well as Marwar. 

Kangayam —The name of this breed is derived from the Kanga- 
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yam division of Coimbatore district, where it has beGn in existence 
for a long time. 

Ongole —The home of this breed is Ongole tract of the Madras 
Presidency, comprising Ongole, Guntur, Narasaraopet, parts of 
Bapatla, etc. 

It is a significant fact that good cattle are generally found in 
dry areas and inferior cattle in areas of heavy rainfall. The rainfall 
map of India more or less coincides with her cattle map. 

Sheep —Another cattle wealth of India is sheep and goat. Their 
distribution is widely divergent—mainly dependent upon the 
climatic conditions, the number being smaller in heavy rainfall 
areas and greater in light rainfall areas. The sheep are of mutton 
variety and of the woolly type. The wool which is one of the main 
products of the* sheep-breeding industry, holds eighth position 
amongst tlic agricultural commodities in the country's export trade. 
Tlic sheep do not only piovide wool, but also mutton, manure, pelts, 
haii% milk, buttei and serve as pack animals to carry essential food- 
giams fiom their owners across the precipitious hills, where other 
systems of transport would perhaps fail. 

There are about 14 breeds of sheep in India, which can be divided 
into two distinct types, namely, woolly and hairy. The woolly types 
produce wool fibres of tine or coarse quality, while the other just 
produce hair and are reared for manurial purposes and for providing 
mutton. 

The carpet wool produced in India is classified in the world 
markets as East Indian type of wool and is sold under well-known 
names of Joria and Vmanere. The Bikaneri breed hailing from the 
desert of Bikaner is the hardiest breed known in India. This breed 
is becoming a cosmopolitan bleed of India and is being introduced in 
different States. The fact that India is one of the main producers 
of caipet wool, need not leave an erroneous impression that India 
produces only this wool. This country also produces large quantities 
of fine wool, specially m the hills of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Kashnni. Thcio are several types of hill-sheep along the 
Himalayan ranges which produce fine 4 wool, such as Gurez, Ivarnah, 
Bhadaswah, and Rampur Busher. The story of Indian hill-sheep 
will remam incomplete without the mention of Pasljmina goat com¬ 
ing from Ladakh, Kashmir. This goat produces the finest wool in 
the world, known as Pasham . We have a lr o Tibetan sheep coming 
to Indian Hills in summer. Marino sheep ^re being introduced in 
our hill areas to improve the local sheep. 

The wool-producing States are Punjab, U.P., Rajasthan. The 
average produclion of wool per sheep in India is 1.9 lb. The annual 
production of wool of Indian sheep is very poor when compared to 
that of other countries. The wool produced in India is also of 
much inferior quality. As an exception, the Kashmir goats are 
famous for fineness of their wool. There are some good sheep in 
parts of India like the Bikaner rams which are woolly types. 

^ Sheep form an important part of the livestock wealth of . India, 
their number is four crores. Out of the annual production of 

23 
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60 million pound of wool, about half is exported. In addition, 
sale of surplus sheep to the meat market brings Rs. 30 crores 
annually. Besides, sheepskins in raw form earn Rs. 6 crores worth 
of foreign exchange for the country every year. Sheep manurp is 
a very good soil fertilizer. India has three sheep-breeding regions— 
Himalayan region, Indo-Gangetic plain and the Deccan Plateau. The 
first is an important sheep-rearing area, the second produces the 
major portion of the wool clip. The third has two types of sheep 
—one which yields a (lip and the other reared for meat production. 
The quality of wool is inferior because the fleeces are hairy and course. 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research launched pilot projects at the 
Livestock Farm, Iiissar and at Poona. At the same time experimen¬ 
tal flocks are maintained in livestock farms in Mysore and Madras 
States. Rearing of imported sheep also started in Kashmir 

State. Eight sheep-Li coding research stations have been set up at 
Pipalkoti (Garhwal District), Banihal (Kashmir), Saraban (Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh), Sardarshahr (Rajasthani, Patan (Bombay State, 
Poona), Kutukuppi (Mysoie) and Salem and Oliingleput (Madras). 

Goat is also the puncipal soui’ce of moat supply in the country. 
The important varieties of goat aic—Jamnupuri type of the Deccan 
Plateau, the Surti of West India and the black and white bearded 
variety of Bengal, Gan jam, and Tolingani varieties. 

India’s goats number about 58 millions. Goats are prized for 
their meat and milk. Goat contributes only 3 p.c. of the total milk 
supply of India. 

India's pigs belong to two principal species, namely, Indian wild 
boar found throughout India and pigmy hog in the forests at the 
base of the Himalayas in Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Pig are use¬ 
ful for bristles, lard, meat (pork, ham, bacon) and skin. 

Horses aie mainly used for transport. The Kathiawar breed of 
horses known as kathi is famous for its great power and endurance. 
The Marhatta pony, the little Guiarat and Dnntbadi of the Deccan 
are also famous. The ponies of Manipur are regarded as the best 
in India. Bliutia pony is also famous for the power of endurance and 
weight-carrying capacity. 

Cattle Disease—Four lakhs of cattle die annually of rinder¬ 
pest in India. Besides, those animals which survive, become less 
efficient for work and milk production. As a result of researches 
conducted at the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar and 
elsewhere, vaccines have been evolved to make them immune from 
the disease. During the first Five-Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 15.7 lakhs 
was provided for the eiadication of rinderpest. In 1 ( J54 the Central 
Rinderpest Control Committee was also set up and in October 1954 
a pilot project v ? as initiated in Bombay, Hyderabad, Andhra, Mysore, 
Madras and Kerala. Production centres of vaccines have been estab¬ 
lished in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab and at the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar. 
Steps have been taken through F. A. 0. to co-ordinate the activities 
of rinderpest control in the neighbouring countries of Pakistan, Nepal, 
Burma, Afghanistan and Ceylon. 
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There is a Central Rinderpest Control Committee which has 
drawn up tentative scheme for eradicating rinderpest which kills 
400,000 animals a year. 

MILK PRODUCTION & SUPPLY—Ill-bred, ill-fed and ill- 
maintained as our cattle are today, the return from them is less than 
the amount expected. The yield of milk, particularly of cows, is 
very low in India. Our annual pi eduction of milk is about 
4,084.59 lakh maunds. This comes to 4.77 ounces per head per 
day against the required minimum of 10 ounces from the nutri¬ 
tional point of view. In this respect India has the lowest figure in 
the world as this statistics will show-- 


Per cow 
j per annum 


India 

30 gallons 

Sweden 

Belgium 

.« 362 „ 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

.. 387 „ 

Finland 

Netherlands 

.. 373 



Per cow 
per annum 
.. 326 gallons 


380 

344 


I# 

ft 


POULTRY—Poultry include those domesticated birds which re¬ 
produce freely and are of economic importance to man. They 
embrace chicken?, turkeys, ducks, gee^e, guinea fowl, pigeons, 
pea fowl, etc. The most important of them is chicken. India’s 
total poultiv population according to 193(5 census is about 97 million* 
including ducks, of these about 86 million biids are hens whose lay¬ 
ing capacity is, on the average, about 53 eggs per bird per year. 
Tlu-i veiy low compared to the woild average of about 1130 eggs. 
The important pouhiy-producing aioas are Madras (25.29b), 
Wo*! Bengal (12.6%), Bihar (31.2%;), Ai»sam (S.J'a), Bombay 
(8o%), Madhya Pradesh (O'o). The per capita consumption per 
ytar of poultry meat in India is as low as 0.29 lb. as against 29.32 
lb. in U.S.A., 20.91 lb. in Canada, and 33.23 lb. in France. 

Fouls —Domestic fowls of India may be divided into two 
broad pioups—and improved or exotic. The term desi 
means all indigenous fowls and are generally not of pure breed be¬ 
cause of the promiscuous multiplication. The imported (exotic) 
breeds which have been acclimatised in India are mostly white Leg¬ 
horn and It hade Island Red. Small number of oilier breeds are Black 
Minorca, Plymouth Itock, Australorp, New Hhmphire, Light Sussex, 
Brown Leghorn, etc. The total number of imported varieties in the 
country constitutes only about 1.4 per cent of the entile poultry popu¬ 
lation. 

Ducks —It has been estimated that India has approximately 16 
million ducks, representing 18 per cent of the domesticated duck popu¬ 
lation of the world. Madras and Bengal account for more than 75 per 
cent of ducks in India. The average annual egg production of the 
Indian duck is 90 to 100. Ducks are hardy and are free from con¬ 
tagious diseases. The birds are largely reared in the eastern and 
southern parts of the country, where there is abundant supply of 
water. 
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Poultry Development —In 19B8 a poultry research division was 
established at the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izat- 
nagar, which is a landmark in the development of poultry in 
India. This Institute evolved a suitable vaccine against Ranikhet 
disease and fowlpox. Efforts have been made at the Institute for the 
improvement of indigenous birds by selective breeding and crossing. 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research sponsored and subsidised 
development and research schemes on poultry in several of the States 
under the Grow More Food Campaign. An all-India scheme for the 
development of poultry has been sanctioned for the Second Plan 
period at an estimated cost of Rs. 258 4 lakhs. It envisages the estab¬ 
lishment of five regional farms and 300 extension eentres-cum- 
development blocks throughout the country. Poultry shows will be 
held annually. A Poultry Development Officer has been appointed at 
the Centre to secure the implementation of the All-India Poultry 
Development Scheme. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Besides animal products of milk and 
wool, the principal animal products of India are blood, bones, ivory, 
tallow, and hides and skins. Bones are used as manure and for 
the manufacture of buttons, handles, toys, glue and are a source of 
superphosphates. Supply of horns comes from U.l\, Punjab, Madras 
and Bengal. Buttons, toys, manure, glue, gelatine, etc., arc made 
by horns. Ivory is used for the manufacture of ivory goods, bones 
*and teeth. This supply comes from Assam, Western Ghats and 
Mysore. Tallow is derived from the fat of beef, mutton and goats. 
Its printing uses are as an adulterant, lubricant, and illuminant and 
it is also used in the manufacture of soaps and candles. 

There is considerable export and trade in livestock products, 
while dairy products, such as condemed milk and cream, milk foods 
for infants and invalids, butter and cheese, comprise the main imports. 
Bones and horns are exported. At the same time, there is a two-way 
trade in hides, skins and wool. 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION—The largest number of oxen are 
found in Uttar Pradesh which possess 23.0 million heads or 
nearly 14 p.c. of the total for the country. This is closely followed 
by Bengal, where there are neaily 22.6 million oxen or approximately 
13*6 p.c.; Madras 9-6 p.c. of the total. For Buffaloes : U.P.—9'9 
million or 29 p.c.; Punjab—6-92 million or 13-2 p.c.; Madras—6*1 
million or 13 p.c.; Bengal— 1*1 million or 2-3 p.c. of total buffaloes in 
India. 

The densities of oxen per 10 acres of cultivated area, per 100 
persons and per square mile of the country as a whole are 4343 and 
106 heads respectively. The all-India average density of buffaloes 
works out to 12, 12 and 30 respectively. 

TRADE IN CATTLE—Bengal is the principal importer, follow¬ 
ed by Bombay, U.P. and Bihar. The main exporting provinces in 
order of merit are Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 
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LIVESTOCK & POULTRY CENSUS 
(Livestock and Poultry in lakhs) 


A. —livestock 

1. Cattle 

(a) Males over 3 

1956 

1951 

1956 

(c) Young stock 450 

1951 

495 

years 

(6) Females over 

G42 

618 

Total Cattle 1,589 
2. Buffaloes 

1,551 

3 years 

497 

498 

(a) Males over 3 

years .. 63 

68 

(b) Females over 

1956 

1951 

3956 

4. Coats .. 566 

1951 

471 

3 years 

o*)‘» 

219 

5. Horses & Ponies 15 

15 

(c) Young stgck 

162 

147 

6. Othei livestock 6G 

63 

Total Buffaloes 448 

434 

Total livestock 3,071 

2,922 

3. Sheep 

387 

388 

II.—Poultry .. 974 

434 


C. AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 

(In thousands) 



195C 

1951 

1. Ploughs 

30,548 

31,780 

2. Gaits 

10,707 

9,863 

3. Sugar crushers 
(b) worked by 

power 

21 

21 

(a) worked by 

bullocks 

548 

520 

4. Oil Engines 

113 

95 


(Monthly Absi 


1056 1951 

5. Elcntiic Pumps 

(Tor impatiou) 55 30 

(>. TiacioiN (for 

agriculture) 18 8 

7. (Shames 

(a) 5 secis & mole 93 242 

(I)) I e^s than 5 
Seeis 202 204 

a(f of Statistics, August, 1958). 



FORESTS IN INDIA 

FOREST WEALTH OF INDIA—The forests in India play an 

important part in country’s agricultural and economic development. 
The forests cover 2.81 lakh sq. mile 0 , which is about 22.2 per cent of 
the total area of the country. Of the four forest regions, Madhya 
Pradesh, Astam, Tripura, Kerala and Mysore have the richest forest 
areas in the country. In Tripura neaily CO per cent of the total area 
are under forests, while in Assam more than 44 per cent are forest 
area. The per capita forest area of 0.2 hectare is, however, very low as 
compared to countries like U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. with per capita 
forest aiea of 3.5 liectans and 1.8 hectaies respectively. India’s per 
capita consumption of icund wood is 1.4 cubic feet as compared to 
58 cubic feet in the United States and the consumption of pulp pro¬ 
ducts 1.6 lb. as against 78 lb. in the Ilniled Kingdom. The forest 
area is also unevenly distributed in the country. The Forest Policy 
Resolution of May 12, 1952, therefore suggested that India as a whole 
should aim at maintaining one-third of iU total land area 
under forests, proportion being (50 per cent in the Himalayas, 
Deccan and other mountainous tracts and 20 per cent in the 
plains. They provide employment for nearly a million 
people. The role of forests in conditioning the weather, in pre¬ 
venting the eiosxon of soil and, in short, in maintaining the phy¬ 
sical condition is not yet fully appreciated. India contains an infinite 
variety of types of forest vegetation, governed by the vari¬ 
ations in climate, soil elevation and other local factors. The 
forests of India are a source of considerable wealth. They yield valu¬ 
able timber. Our railway system leans heavily on Indian timber; 
paper, plywood, bobbins, match industries depend on timber resources. 
The forests also yield large quantities of fuel. The variety and 
abundance of Indian economic forest products are perhaps unequalled 
in any other similar area in the world. Teak, sal, deodar, chir and 
sheesham and many varieties of useful timber come from forests. 
Besides providing timber, fuel and fodder, forests yield medicinal 
herbs and raw materials for the manufacture of paper, patches, 
rubber, resin and terpentine. 

Following closely on the climatic and geographical variations, we 
have a great variety of forests in our country. Heavy rainfall tracts 
have thick evergreen forests. The regions with moderate rainfall 
support moist deciduous forests in which a few but very valuable 
varieties grow, including the very important toak of the South and 
Sal of the North. Dry deciduous forests and thorn forests are all 
that areas of low rainfall can support. 

FOREST TYPES OF INDIA—are divided into five types— 
(1) Evergreen, (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill, (6) Tidal or 
Littoral. _ Evergreen flourishes where rainfall is 80" to 120". 
Such regions are the West Coast of the Peninsula and the 
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Eastern Sub-Himalayan tract. These forests include many 
species of great economic value, such as ebony, teak, rosewood, 
ironwood, bamboos, neem and tamarind. Deciduous (rainful 60* 
to 80”) occupies the larger part of the Deccan and is also 
known as monsoon forests. The trees are large-sized and form very 
remarkable timbers, such as, teak, sal, paduk, redwood, sandal wood, 
anjan, etc. The Dry forests (rainfall 30" to 40") are found in the 
desert regions of Rajasthan and the Punjab and the plants are charac¬ 
terised by thick and fleshy stems and leaves and mostly consist of 
thickets of shrubs and a few stunted trees ; many of them are 
leafless. The Hill forests are found in South India above 6,000 feet 
and in Ihe Himalayas above 3,000 feet altitude. The trees are ever¬ 
green, of which the following are the most prominent—oak, picca, 
deodar, pines, firs, chestnut, walnut, maple, elm ash, birches, laurels, 
poplar, rhododendron and spices of abics. The Littoral forests are 
found in the deltas of the Ganges, the Mahanadi, the Indus and also 
to home extent in the regions washed by the high tide and salt water* 
They are rich sources of fuel. These forests are known as Man¬ 
grove Forests. 

NATIONAL FOREST POLICY—The national forest policy of 
India known a Foicsi Policy Hi solution was enunciated in 
11)52. Among the landmaiks of the new policy is the 
recognition of the intrinsic right of forests to a permanent 
and adequate share of land. So an indication has been pio- 
vided of the proportion of land which should be permanently main¬ 
tained under forests. This naturally varies with the configuration 
of the ground and rainfall. Thus, while in the flat Indo-Gangetie 
plain where slope is imperceptible and erosion is not a serious pro¬ 
blem, the a\ eraire proportion of forest land to be reserved need not 
be more than 20 p.c. of the total land area ; in the mountainous tracts, 
with higher rainfall, a much greater area (about 60 p.c.) must be 
maintained under forest growth. This means that India as a whole 
should aim at maintaining one-third of its total land area under 
forests, the proportion being 60 p.c. in the Himalayan, Deccan and 
other mountainous tracts and 20 p.c. in the plains. The new policy' 
directs pointed attention towards reconditioning of hills and dales, 
the immobilization of the Rajasthan desert, the prevention of the 
encroachment of sea-sands on coastal tracts, the rationalization of 
shifting cultivation and control of soil erosion in general. The policy 
legislates for the functional classification of forests, such as “protec¬ 
tion,” “national” and ‘village’ forests. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS—Forests in India are classi¬ 
fied according to—(a) Ownership, (b) Legal status, (c) Composition. 
From the ownership point of view, forest area is divided into, 
(i) States, (if) Communal and (iii) Private. The forests owned by 
State Forest _ Departments comprise nearly 96.4 p.c. of the total 
forest area, viz., 269,915 sq. miles. The Communal and Private 
forests are now only 4.6 p.c. of the total forest area. 

From the administrative point of view, forests have been classi¬ 
fied into Reserved and Protected and Unclassified . The first cate- 
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gory is reserved for Government use and no entry is allowed to any 
member of the public. The protected forests are under the control 
of the Department, but contracts for their exploitation are given and 
the public are allowed to make use of them within the terms of the 
contract. The Unclassified forests consist of shrubs and trees in 
villages. They are not under the control of the Department. 

From the point of view of outturn, forests are classified into 
coniferous and non-coniferous. In India, forests are mostly non- 
coniferous or broad leaves. This is natural in a tropical country. 
On the hilly parts of the country, however, coniferous and in the 
valleys and terai areas mixed types of forests grow. 

From the point view of the outturn, forests are classified into 
Merchantable and Inaccefssiblc (unpiofitable). The Merchantable 
forests constitute 73,1 p.c. of the total forest areas, 56.1 p.c. being 
Reserved and Protected. Nearly 68,000 sq. miles or 26.9 p.c. are 
inaccessible and, theiefore, unprofitable. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF FORESTRY—The Government of India 
have constituted a Central Board of Forestry in 1950 for the purpose 
of evolving an all-India policy to increase the area under forests. 
The functions of the Board are—(1) Co-ordination and integration 
of the forest policy pursued by States in the management of their 
forests, (2) adoption of conservation measures affecting foiests re¬ 
sources and soil, (3) integration of plans for land use and national 
reconstruction in which forestry has come to play a progressively 
important role, (4) promotion of legislation considered necessary 
for various States for the management of private forests, (6) regu¬ 
lation and development of forests in inter-state river valleys which 
are the concern of the Central Government, (6) maintenance of ade¬ 
quate standards for training of officers, (7) co-ordination of forest 
researches conducted in Central and State institutes and (8) any other 
matters affecting forestry, relevant to the objective of the Board. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF FOREST UTILIZATION.— 
This Board was set up by the Government of India m 19.39 and re¬ 
constituted in 1949 to give repiesentation to industry, agriculture and 
consumer interests, and meets once in fi\c years. Its function in¬ 
cludes assigning of prioiities to icsearch schemes conducted by F. R. I. 
and co-ordinating icsearch with the needs of the industry, agricul¬ 
ture and general public. 

AFFORESTATION & SOIL CONSERVATION—Forests must 
be planted and reared continually so as to protect the land from the 
ravages of erosion, to refcrtilize the soil, to arrest aridity and modify 
the climate. Reafforestation is necessary to piovide cheap fuel and 
fodder, new giazmg lands, beautiful landscanes, etc. Culturable Gov¬ 
ernment land should be affoiestcd by the Forest Department. 

Government can assist by supplying seeds or saplings and give 
expert advice. Over-grazing, field cultivation and deforestation 
are the main causes of denudation of thousands of acres of unculti¬ 
vated land. State Forest Department should take remedial measures, 
such as, contour trenching of fields, silt catching, building dams and 
planting trees as well as rotational grazing schemes. In certain 
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areas, steps should be taken for controlling pine tapping for resin 
extraction to ensure that trees are not killed and the ground is not 
exposed to heavy fellings. The work on the reclamation of waste 
lands and control of floods should be taken in hand at once. Canal 
plantation should be laid out by the Irrigation Department. Nur¬ 
series for growing and distributing saplings, fodder trees should be 
established. 

The Government have already undertaken the following measures 
for the progress of afforesation in India—(1) A scheme for checking 
the spread of the Rajasthan desert by means of planting tree* on the 
present boundaries has alieady been drawn up. (2) From July 1950 
a campaign for planting new trees, Vaua Mahotsaoa, has been 
launched. It has become an annual national festival and has given a 
great fillip to afforestation. 

SOIL CONSERVATION—The Central Soil Conservation Board 
has started functioning from 195.1 for systematic soil conservation 
( work. It undertakes soil analysis and combats soil erosion. It is 
responsible for organising, co-ordinating and initiating research in 
soil conservation and impaiting tiaming to nominees of different 
State Governments m soil conservation work. The Board is running 
nine research centres located at Dehra Dun, Ootacamund, Vasad, 
Kotah, Jodhpur, Chandigarh, Agra, Bollary and clihatras but of these, 
the firtt four are also Training and Demonsti ation Centres. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—Under the Constitution, the juris¬ 
diction over forests vests in the States (Item No 19, List II of the 
Seventh Schedule). The revenue from these is derived from the sale 
of timber, fuel, bairiboo, fodder glass and other minor products, such 
as, lac, tanning materials, gums, resins, medicinal herbs, etc. It also 
includes fees for grazing and the proceeds of the sale of confiscated 
drift and wind wood. Expenditure on the management and collection 
of forest revenue is debited to the expenditure head “Forest”; Forest 
Department is treated as a commercial department and the interest 
on capital outlay is debited to it. Most of the capital expenditure is, 
however, met out of current revenue. 

The forest administration of the Government of India is carried 
on in their Department of Agriculture. The Inspector-General of 
Forests is the technical adviser to the Government in forest matters. 
Forests are, however, a provincial subject. For the purpose of admi¬ 
nistration, the States are divided into one or more Forest Circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests f while in those States 
whe?*e three or more forest circles exist, there is also a Chief Conser¬ 
vator who is the head of the Department of his State. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, in charge of members of 
the Superior Forest Service. Each Division contains a number of 
Ranges, in charge of Foiest Rangers or Deputy Rangers ; heevy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into sub-divisions. The Ranges* 
are sub-divided into a number of rounds and beats. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN—In the Second Plan, R«. 27 crorcs has been 
provided for forestry schemes which aim at the rehabilitation of 
about 3.8 lakh acres of degraded forests and plantation of 50,000 acres 
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with important commercial species like teak, 13,000 acres with wattle 
and blue gum and 2,000 acres with medicinal plants. Another 50,000 
acres are to be brought under matchwood plantations. The pro¬ 
gramme also provides for the adoption of better techniques of timber 
extraction, establishment of timber treating and seasoning plants 
and organisation of surveys of forest resources. 

FOREST EDUCATION AND RESEARCH—The scientific forest 
management in India owes its inception of Dr. Brandis, professor 
of Bombay from the University of Bonn, who was engaged by the 
Government of India in 1856 as Superintendent of teak forests in 
Burma. Latei in 1864, he was appointed fiist Inspector-General of 
Forests in India. It was a result of his initiative that Forest De¬ 
partments were organised throughout India. 

The nucleus of forest research and education in India is trace¬ 
able to a forest school, started in 1878 in Dehra Dun under the aus¬ 
pices of the Survey of India. The school enjoys Ine distinction of 
being first of its kind in British Commonwealth. By 1906 this insti¬ 
tution became the nucleus around which the existing organisations of ’ 
the Forest Reseaich Institute and Colleges have bc^n built up. 

Primarily the woik of the Forest Repealch In c titute is researches 
into problems connected with rearing and protecting India's forests 
and enhancing their value and usefulness, and secondly the more effi¬ 
cient and profitable utilisation of timber and various other produce 
of these forest*. Four excellent museums are maintained by the 
Institute. Of the four museums, one is known as the timber 
museum which is devoted to a display of the great variety of India's 
timbers in the form of polished and unpolished boards. It also con¬ 
tains demonstration models of wood seasoning, wood preserving and 
timber testing installations. The second museum is arranged to 
indicate the infinite range of India's forest products and to indicate 
the methods of their extraction and utilisation. The third museum 
houses large scale models to demonstrate silvicultural practices aud 
the evils of soil erosion. The fourth museum draws attention to the 
extent of insect damage to Indian trees and the timber. 

The following is the brief account of the activities of the Forest 
Research Institute—(11 Silviculture, (2) Botany f (3) Mycology, 
(4) Forest Entomology, (5) Wood Anatomy, (6) Wood Seasoning^ 
(7) Wood Preserration , (8) Coposite Wood, (9) Timber Mechanics t 
(10) Cellulose and paper, (11) Chemistry of Forest and minor 
Forest Products, (12) Statistical , (13) Publicity and Liaison . 

The Indian Forest College at Dehra Dun was originally started in 
1926 for training I. F. S. officers, but was closed after 1932 and was 
restarted for training for Superior Forest Service officers in the Pro¬ 
vincial Forest Service. The College is housed in the Forest Research 
Institute building and well-equipped with lecture and common rooms 

* ud biological and chemical laboiatories. The course covers two years 
nly. Those students are admitted who are deputed by a State and 
are assured of employment on completion of the course. In view of 
the great demand for admission, the Government of India took over 
the Coimbatore Forest College in 1948, which has been greatly- 
expanded now. 
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Indian Forest Rangers College , formerly known as the Forest 
School, is also situated in Dehra Dun. The course lasts for two 
years. Another forest institute has been started at Bangalore, the 
first institution in India outside Dehra Dun. 

INDIA’S FOREST PRODUCES AND USES—India has 3,000 
species of economic plants, besides a number of animal products* 
Apart from timber for structural purposes and fuel, forests supply 
wood from which an increasing variety of things are made today. 
Acetic acid, acetone, methyll alcohol, certain oils and creosote are 
some of the derivatives of wood. We may mention also valuable 
timber species, such as conifers (pines, firs , deodars), the principal 
species of the sub-tropical zone ; and Ihe well-known teak which is 
met with throughout the Deccan plateau. The chief among other 
species of commercial importance are dipterocarpus , acacias , sissoo, 
sandalwood and Jfhmbo The foiest->, in addition, yield a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of minor forest products which are utilised in indigenous 
medicine and industry. The various plants and their derivatives ac¬ 
count for items, such as, essential oils, refin, gums, medicinal herbs, 
fatty oils, vegetable dyes, tans, soap-berries, fibres, flooses, edible 
wild plants, cancs, grasses. This is not all. Animal products, such 
as, honey, beewux. lac, bones, hidles and horns, play an important part 
in the home market and abroad. Out-turn of produce of Indian 
forests is of two kinds : (1) Mayor produce consisting of timber and 

firewood and (?) Minor products consisting of medicinal plants, essen¬ 
tial oils, resins, fatty oils and fats, waxes, starches, gums, mucilages, 
tans, dyes, bamboos, cancs, fibres, flosses and grasses, animal pro¬ 
ducts like honey, lac, ivory and beewax and materials for packing 
and -wrapping. 

DESCRIPTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS —Oil trees are 
Chandan or Sandalwood r found in Southern India (Mysore, 
Cooig r Western Ghats, Nilgiiis). It is a hard, close grained, 
yellowish biown wood, strongly scented by the oil. It makes 
bountiful cai*\ed boxes and small articles. The oil is also extracted 
from the seeds and nuts of various other trees, such as Chalmugra p 
Satinwood , Croton , Coconut , Palm , Pine , Deodar , Kusum , Neem p 
Mahua , Gary am 

The gum and resin yielding trees of India are Babul , Catechu , 
Sal , Pine , Mango and Banyan . Asofoedita or King is available in 
Kashmir only. 

Sal is one of the most important timber trees of India and very 
hard, heavy and tough wood with reddish brown colour. It is a large 
tree with glossy foliage and grows freely in the Northern and Central 
Indian regions. The wood is largely used for building construction 
and railway sleepers. 

Teak ( Sagun) is a large deciduous tree with grey bark which 
peels off easily, grown mainly in the frost-free parts of India and is 
a strong wood of great durability. It has long rough leaves and 
small oval fruit with a stone in it. It is immune from attacks of 
white ants and insects for very long periods. It grows in the Deccan 
plateau in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Bombay and Madras. It 
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does not corrode iron. Consequently for anything in which wood and 
iron (nails) have to be used, teak is given the first preference. It 
is mainly used for boat and ship-building, railway carriages and 
sleepers, tool handles and furniture, etc. Other minor uses are the 
extraction of tar for medical purposes and the leaves are given 
to the tasar silk-worm. 

Jural has mauve flowers. It bears fruits in a woody cap¬ 
sule about one inch long. Timber of Jarul is used in Assam and 
Burma for building boats and call wheels. It is also planted for the 
beauty of its flowers. 

Arjun is heavier and harder wood than teak. It grows all over 
the deciduous region. 

Kusum is a very heavy, hard and tough wood. It grows in the 
deciduous forests. ‘Lac* insects are also reared on it. 

Ebony is a very dark green or greenish black wood of great 
strength. It is obtained all over the deciduous regions excepting 
N.E. parts. 

Sir is is found sill over India and is a popular choice for a roadside 
tree, because it grows quickly and rises to its full height within a few 
years. It has a very short life as insects find its wood wholesome 
and destroy it. The distinctive features of Siris are its large pods 
which hang on the tree when it has been shipped of its leaves. It 
has also rounded brush-like flowers of a greenish yellow colour 
which have a delightful fragrance. The wood of Siris is not much 
used in India but substantial quantities are exported to Europe, where 
it is used for furniture as a substitute for walnut. 

Palas is important for its crop of ‘lac’ insects. It grows largely 
in Chotanagpur and also over the plains of northern India. 

Mahua is very common in Chotanagpur area. Its flowers are 
important articles of food. A course spirit is distilled from Mahua. 

Semul is well-known for the cotton it yields. Its wood is very 
soft and perishable and is suitable for matchbox manufacture. 

Jarool is of medium strength and is employed for making cheap 
classes of furniture. It is found mainly in Assam, West Bengal, and 
is also found in Chotanagpur. 

Deodar or Himalayan cedar is the most important timber tree 
of the Western Himalayas. It grows from 100 to 200 feet in height. 
The wood is moderately hard, scented, oily and very durable. It is 
used for building construction, particularly for doors and windows. 

Five —The Blue Pine or Kail as it is popularly known is a large 
ever-green conifer with bluish feathery foliage. It often reaches 
120 ft. in height and is found throughout the temperate Himalayan 
region at altitudes ranging from 6,000 to 10.000 feet. The heart- 
wood is of good quality and irequently used in general carpentry 
and furniture. 

Shisham ( Sis'oo ) is a large deciduous tree which grows near 
river banks from Punjab to Assam. It is a favourite road-side tree 
and is easily grown. The sap-wood is perishable but the heart- 
wood is heavy, hard and durable. It is largely used for furniture. 
It also makes lasting carts, boats and wheel spokes. 

Toov —A handsome fast-growing big tree with many uses grow- 
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ing in moist localities throughout India, often reaching a height of 
80 feet with a girth of 10 feet. The bark of the toon is used to make 
medicine and the flowers to mako a yellow dye. The wood is excellent 
for furniture, as it is light and hard and takes polish very well 
on its red grain. 

Oak is available in Eastern Himalayas, Khasi Hills and Mani¬ 
pur. It is used for buildings, agricultural implements, axe-handles. 

Rosewood is found in various places from Nepal to Travancore. 
It is used extensively for furniture, cabinet-work, keels of vessels, 
agricultural implements, combs, ornamental articles, finely carved 
chairs and tables. 

Satinwood is found in the dry forests of Circars, Konkan, 
Deccan and Karnatah and is common in Satpura range. It is large¬ 
ly used for cabinet work, picture frames, furniture, etc. 

Fir is grown# in outer Himalayas, the Punjab and Kashmir and 
is used for packing cases, crates, shingles, boards and paper pulp. 

Babul tree grows in Western India and is used for all forms of 
agricultural implements. 

Snndti is available in the deltaic regions of Bengal, particularly 
in the Sundcrban- and m the coasts of Orissa. It is a very hard wood 

Canes and Bamboos are extensively found in Eastern Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Deccan, Konkan 
and Coromandal Coast. Bamboos grow everywhere in India. It 
has numerous varieties, from giant bamboo of Assam to dwarfs of 
dry region. It is used for paper-making and for other various 
objects. Cane is used for basket works, mats, walking sticks, ropes 
and in the manufacture of paper. 

Grasses are generally used for fodder for the cattle. Sabai 
glass is used foi paper-making. 3fini)h grass growing in all parts 
of India and specially in the Punjab is used for thatching, paper- 
making, chairs, baskets, ropes and cordage. Rhea grass found in 
Assam and Bengal is used for belting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage, 
sacking, etc. 

Bar is an important Indian forest product. Ic is produced from 
an insect which secretes its larvae on certain class of trees. These 
tiees are palas, poepul and kusum. Lac is produced throughout the 
waim tropical areas of the whole of India. The principal places of 
production are M.P., Bibar, Bengal, Assam, and Gujarat. Chota- 
nagpur in Bihar raises GO per cent of India's total. Lac is extensively 
used in the manufacture of gramophone records plastics, lacquer work, 
mouldings of ornaments, paint and varnishes, sealing wax, etc. Only 
2 per cent of the production is consumed in India, as the rest is 
exported. 

Bee Wax and Honey are also important forest products. 
Bee wax is used in candles, foundry moulding, calico printing and 
medicine. It is largely used by the shoemakers of India. 

Gums and Resins— Gum and resin yielding trees in India are 
Babul , CatechUy Sal , Pine , Mango and Banyan and are worked for 
making resin and turpentine oil. Resin is used for shellac adultera¬ 
tion, in paper mills, soap factories, etc., while turpentine has demand 
for medicine and varnish. 
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Tanning materials —Various tanning materials are found from 
Indian forests, most important of which is myrobalan. Myrobalon 
grows in abundance in Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, Chotanagpur, 
Orissa and other places. Myrobalan is a great tanning material. 
The alkali of myrobalan is useful for preparing different dyes by 
mixing with various ingredients. 

Sandalwood is used for producing sandalwood oil and from oil 
soaps and scents are made. At piesent Mysore and Kerala supply 
all the sandalwood needed by the world. In Mysore alone, the annual 
yield is about 2500—3001) tons. Sandalwood is the exclusive mono¬ 
poly of the State, both m Keiala and in Mysore. 
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DAIRY FARMING 

MILK PRODUCTION IN INDIA—Dairying like agriculture is 
one of the basic industries of India, and milk and milk products 
contiibute no less than Its. 620 crores to the national divident—al¬ 
most as much as all the factory establishments put together. The 
huge quantity of about 1,500,000 maunds of milk produced per day in 
the country, is obtained from about 67,000,000 cows and buffaloes 
maintained in neaily 40,000,000 small fragmented holdings thioughout 
tic* connliy. 

The Planning Commission correctly holds that despite the fact 
that milk is a very important food for a country like India with a 
very large vegetarian population and the existence of a large number 
of miJch cattle in the country, dairying which can provide ample scope 
cf fruitful whole-time and part time employment to the unemployed 
and under-employed millions thronging the countryside, has been in a 
backward condition simply for the fact that it has not received the 
attention it dcscivet. Poor quality cattle, insufficiency of feed and 
fodder, high incidence of disease and lack of organised production, 
improper handling of milk and milk products are problems that re¬ 
quire urgent solution. The Planning Commission opined “the im¬ 
provement of cattle depends primarily upon proper policy and pro¬ 
gramme for bieedmg and feeding” and suggested the introduction 
of schemes for key villages— Gomulnn, artificial insemination centres 
and tlie use of oil cakes, bone dust and fish meal as cattle food. 

MILK ADULTERATION—The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
tK Government of India says in his report of 1950 that “adulteration 
of foodstuffs, including milk, is not uncommon in Western countries, 
but the position i* nowhere as bad as in our country. Adulteration 
is ■ o widespread that consumers have become almost indifferent to 
quality.” 

Legal standards prescribed under State Food Adulteration Acts 
are lower than the constants for locally produced pure milk and 
therefore leave room for ‘legalized’ adulteration with water or skim¬ 
med milk. There is a strong foiling in the country that official con¬ 
trol of the quality of market milk has been very lax. 

The enforcement of the Food AdminMi atinu Acts, whicli rests 
entuely in the hands of the municipal authorities, has been most un¬ 
satisfactory. The municipal authorities have therefore been urged 
to be more vigilant in the matter of quality control of milk and dairy 
products. 

POOR YIELD—The average annual yield of milk per cow in 
India is 413 lb. which is about the lowest in the world, as com¬ 
pared to 8,000 lb. in the Netherlands, 7,000 It), in Australia, 6,000 It), 
in Sweden and over 5,000 lb. in the U.S.A. The following table gives 
the maximum annual yields of world's finest dairybreeds 

The daily average quantity of milk available per head in India 
is about 6.8 oz ; quite a few do not get any milk at all or even any 
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milk products. In some cities the average quantity of milk consumed 
per person is not even one ounce a day. 

As compared to this situation, the daily average production per 
head in New Zealand is 244 oz., 148 oz. in Denmark, 37 oz. in U.S.A. 
and 140 oz. in Britain. The consumption futures are 35 oz. in U.S.A., 
30 oz. in Britain, 56 oz. in New Zealand and 61 oz. in Sweden. In 
other countries the yield of cows per lactation averages from 3,000 to 
•4,000 lb. but the better Indian breeds yield only 1,500 lb. 

LOW MILK CONSUMPTION—According to the 1951 cattle- 
census, the average per capita consumption of milk and milk-products 
works out at 5.5 ounces per day. The consumption varies consider¬ 
ably in different parts of the country and among the various classes 
of population. It i^^s high as 16.89 oz. in the Punjab and 15.72 oz. 
in Rajasthan, while TfllOnssa it is as low as 2.64 oz v Except Punjab 
and Rajasthan, the ffngor States of the country are’"deficient in milk- 
consumption by the standard of ten ounces per day recommended by 
nutrition experts. 

The gross annual milk production in India was 48J.55 million 
maunds in 1945 and 520.43 million maunds in 1951, out of which the 
quantum used as fluid milk came to 174.09 m. aids. (36.1 p.c.) and 
196.28^ m. mds (37.53 p.c.) respectively ; about 66 p.c. of the total 
yield is marketable, the balance being fed to the calves or retained 
for home consumption. Excepting some ‘Milk Pockets* or areas of 
concentrated milk production in Bombay. Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Saurashtra, where a large quantity of surplus! 
milk is available during the flush season, milk is produced in the 
Indian villages on a small scale— the average daily output amounting 
to a mere 2.5 mds. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS —Indian Dairy Science Associa¬ 
tion was formed in 19-18 with the object of advancing the cause of the 
science of dairying in India by co-ordinating and unifying the acti¬ 
vities of dairy scientists in the country towards rapid advancement 
of nation’s dairy industry. 

Indian Dairy Council has been inaugurated in 1948 with 
the object of promoting and safeguarding the interests of the dairy 
industry in India. It is a common platform on which representatives 
of various interests of the milk industry, such as producers, consu- 
* mers, traders and technicians could meet together for developing it on 
sound and economic footing. 

L \UGF.-SC \LE PRODUCTION OF MILK—Steps are h< ing taken 
by sc\oifil Slateo to oiganise the supply of milk on the Governmental 
basis. (JvAcrnment of Bombay has established a very large milk 
colony at Aarey near Bombay, where about 15,000 animals are housed 
under the most modern conditions and the milk is supplied to Bombay 
city after pasteuiisaiion. The milk pioject at Aarey at Bombay 
handles over 4,000 mds of whole and toned milk dairy. Similar big 
milk colony has been established by the Government of the West 
Bengal at Haiinghata near Calcutta, which supplies milk to Calcutta 
through numerous milk depots. Handling of milk through the dairy 
plants at Haringhata was increased to 750 maunds per day. Delhi 
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milk supply scheme is being directly administered by the Ministry. 
The New Zealand Government have helped the Delhi milk supply 
scheme under the Colombo Plan 

DAIRY EDUCATION —The National Dairy Research Institute, 
Karnal is the principal educational and i ©search centie in the 
country m dany science It has a southern regional station at 
Bangaloie It is organised into five rescaich divisions and an Eduta~ 
tion Wing with a Dairy Science College lhe five research divisions 
deal with Daily Husbandry Dany Chemistry Dany Bacteriology, 
Dany Technology and Dany Engineering The Institute offers tech¬ 
nical advice to trade pmate individuals, etc The Institute is a 
ccntie for key village work and luns several artificnl insemination 
centies The Dairy Science College attached to thejnstitute has been 
affiliated to the Pumab Uni vet ity At the hwjSuarters of the 
Indian Council oP Agricultural Research, CenCfS^Datry Information 
Bun an has been set up ioi collecting technical infoimation and to 
render nice saiy a Iviee to those engaged in the dairy industry. 
Thi Vnuviaiy RiStarch Institute at Izatnagar, the Davy 
R<*tfar<h Jfrst(tntt at Bmgilore and ( uttle / f 'riling Station at 
Jabalpui cany out leseaiches on animal husbandij The Vctennaiy 
Rest an h institute Insults u u lung and advisory woik manutac- 
tuies biological products The Dany Institute tames on development 
work in lespeet of pcdigict herds oi Rtd Smdhi Gir and larpaikar 
cows and Murreh bud ll >cs The Cattle Breeding Station cairies 
out cios 4 - breeding of cattle under controlled conditions 

GHFbi PliODlH I ION IN INDIA—lhe annual production of 
ghee in Indnn Ur ion is fstimitc i at ont cioie and fifteen lakh 
maunds In oidci of importance lhe main ghee producing areas are 
Pu iab UP M iot is md Bihar which account for l r > 7 1 i 8, 9 8 and 
5 4 of the total production lespectiv< ly Thus three fifths of the ghee 
production is concent! ated in Northern and Western India and the 
remaining two tilths is scattered in the rest of the country Taking 
the country as a whole India produces 8 9 m lunds of ghee per 
squire mile, 214 m tunds pei village and 3 6 maunds for 100 persons. 
The annual per capita consumption of ghee in India is highest in 
Gwalior and Sind with 15 5 and 11 2 seers i« ^peetively and the lowest 
in H>dtrabad and Bengal with 1 1 and 1 3 seers respectively Of 
the total ghee production neirh 10 pc is lotipied by the producers 
for domestic consumption and 70 p c is marketed 

India imports about 66 000 maunds of ghee mostly by land 
frontier routes from Nepal India also exports about 66 000 maunds 
of ghee to the Straits Settlements Burma Federated Malaya States 
and Africa. (Ghee Marketing Report of the Government of India, 
1948) 

GHFE ADULTERATION—With a view to distinguish genuine 
from adulterated ghee the Government of India have been develop¬ 
ing an organisation for grading and marking of genuine ghee The 
grading organisation started its work rn 1618 and its mark is now 
known as Agamark In 1947 the amount of agamarked ghte was 
about 21 lakh maunds. The inadequacy will be clear when we see 

24 
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that this 2i lakh maunds of certified agamarked ghee constitute 
only 2*2 per cent, of the ghee produced in the country. On an average 
only one sample is collected and examined for every 550 maunds of 
ghee consumed in the country. Experience has shown, generally 
speaking, 60 per cent of the sample tested are found to be 
adulterated. 

At present the grading under Agamark is voluntary. The ghee 
adulteration by mixing Vanaspati (hydrogenated oil) has become so 
widespread that the Government of India have been compelled to 
put the matter in the hands of an expert committee, known as Ghee 
Adulteration Committee, which has iccommended that every lot of 
Vanaspati produced m a factoiy should be accompanied by a certifi¬ 
cate that it gives Baudouin test; that the Vanaspati should be colour¬ 
ed orange by using carotine oil concentrate as colouring medium, in 
addition to sesame oil; and that the Vanaspati should be fortified by 
synthetic vitamin 4 A 9 so that its nutritive value may be increased. 
The Government have accepted the first and the last recommenda¬ 
tions. As regards second, further experiments are to be conducted, 
for the colour suggested was unstable and involved expenditure in 
dollars. 


WILD LIFE IN INDIA 

INDIA’S RICHNESS IN WILD LIFE—India has a rich and 
varied fauna compusing fish, buds and mammals. The 
diversity which manifests itself in the vanations in rainfall, 
tempeiatuie and climate, deter mine* the distribution of its 
wild life. India has all the types of forests with the result that 
practically all types of birds and animals are found m India, i.c., from 
animals like the Himalayan led hear, the snow leopard, musk-deer, 
etc., living near the peipetual snow line to tigers, elephants, lhino- 
ceros, wild buffaloes, etc., living in the hot tropical forests. More than 
500 different species of mammals aie found m India. Our forests 
perhaps have some of the rarest and most magnificent animals. 
Among the cats, we have lions and tigeis, besides panthers, 
wild cats, etc. Then we have the elephant, lion, wild buffalo, rhino¬ 
ceros, etc., which can be classed as laie species. The Indian bison is 
the largest of the existing bovines and the Indian rhinoceros, the 
greatest of all rhinoceroses now inhabiting the world. The Indian 
elephant is much more handsome compared to its African cousin. 
The deer family is still richer and some of the most beautiful species, 
i.g. t chital, black buck, etc., are found m India. Chital is consi¬ 
dered to be the most beautiful of all species of deer. Among the rep¬ 
tiles, the most dreaded species like king cobra, cobra, krait, viper, etc., 
are all present. 

PHYSICAL REGIONS OF ANIMALS—For the purpose of 
distinguishing the wild life in India, we can divide the country into 
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three broad physical regions—(1) Himalayas, (2) Indo-gangetie 
Plain and (3) Deccan . 

Himalayas—The Great Himalayan arc occupies the region bet¬ 
ween the gorges of the Indus and the Brahmaputra covering a length 
of about 1,500 miles. The Himalayas can again be divided into three 
regions—Western Himalayas, Central Himalayas and Eastern 
Himalayas. 

Western Himalayas —supports rich and varied wild life—such 
as markhor, ibex, wild yak, choral, Tibetan antelope, brown and 
black bear, tahr, Kashmir stag or hangul, barking deer, snow 
leopard, serow, goral, sambar and ammon. The markhor, wild sheep, 
snow leopard and brown bear occur nearer the snow line above 
10,000 fees on Tibetan border and in Ladakh, in particular, one 
comes up against ammon, Tibetan antelope, wild yak, bharal, ibex 
and Tibetan gazellei 

Central Himalayas —While most of the Western Himalayan 
wild life persist in this region, ibex and markhor disappear and 
brown bear are seldom met with to the east of the Ganges. 
Panther is plentiful. The main sports of the Central Himalayas 
are Jaunsar-Bawar and Tehri-Garhwal and Kumaun. 

Eastern Himalayas —Both panther and tiger are common 
along the foothills. Occasionally the great one-homed rhinoceros Is 
also met with. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain—lies like a moat skirting round the Hima¬ 
layas from the Bay of Bengal upto the western boundaries of India. 
The representative animals met with in this region are—black buck, 
nilgai and pigs in the centre, tiger, panther, sambar, barking deer, 
elephant and rhinoceros. So in the foot of the Himalayas we have 
tiger, panther, sambar, bear, barking deer, elephant, butfalo, and lhino- 
cerOiN (At»sam and Bengal), chital, hog deci, swamp deer and four- 
homed antelope. In antral plain, we have black buck, nilgai, pig, 
porcupine ; in the Thar desert we find desert cat, desert fox, desert 
hare and species of desert gerbilles. The moist eastern tracts 
have rhinoceros, buffalo, swamp deer. In the Aravallis and Southern 
Highlands , we have tiger, panther, sambar and barking deer. 

Deccan—The Deccan plateau has three distinct regions—West 
Coast, East Coast and Central Plateau. In the open savannah 
lands of the Deccan, we have gazelle, antelope, jungle cat, common 
fox, mongoose, hyaenas, jackal, wolf, palm, squirrel, hares and 
rodents. In the deciduous forests, we have bison, sambhar, spotted 
deer, sloth bear and wild dog. In more humid zone, we have swamp 
deer, buffalo and elephant. In Nilgiris, Palnis and Anamalais ana 
evergreen forests of the Western Ghats, we have wild elephant, 
bison, Nilgiri langur, lion-tailed macaque, Nilgiri brown mongoose 
and Malabar civet. It may be noted that the exclusive feature of 
the Deccan animal life is constituted by the spotted deer, nilgai, 
black buck, four-horned antelope and sloth bear—species which do 
not occur anywhere else outside India. 

WILD LIFE PRESERVATION—The revival of interest in the 
conservation of wild life in India is a part of general renaissance which 
has transformed the country since Independence. The indiscriminate 
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and incessant attacks of sportsmen have gradually wiped out 
several species of wild life in our country. In the past, spasmodic 
efforts were made to preserve the wild life. But the real attempt in 
this line has been the formation of Indian Board of Wild Life at Mysore 
in 1952. This Wild Life Board has pinpointed the need to preserve 
completely certain vanishing species. It has urged the States to 
Create wild life board of their own and sanctuaries and national parks 
and to introduce new methods and to improve existing legislation. 
It has imposed export restrictions on certain animals and birds, it has 
endeavoured to find an alternative home for the Indian lion which is 
the nation's emblem. It has suggested that wild life be celebrated in 
the first week of October each year. 

Wild life protection is provided for throughout India in the reserv¬ 
ed forests umiei the spui ling itile& ul the biaie luiest departments 
and generally thiough the implementation of thft Aims Act and in 
Some States, the provisions ol special acts for the protection of 
animals and buds. Some States not content with the protection 
afforded under these various types of legislation have created, like 
Bombay and Hyderabad, Wild Liie Department. 

Sanctuaries and National Parks are being created, though very 
slowly, for the protection of the vanishing animals of India. The 
principal game sancturies in India aie the llajaji Sanctuary m M. P., 
the Gir Forest in Saurashtra, the Kaziranga Sanctuary in Assam 
and the Jaldapara Sanctuary in West Bengal—the last two being 
essentially Rhino sanctuanes. Coming down to the South to the 
Deccan Plateau, we have the Mudumalai Sanctuary in Mysore, 
Beriyar Sanctuary in Kerala and the Nagarhole Sanctuary in Mysore. 

VANISHING ANIMALS—The animals which are gradually 
vanishing from Indian toiesis are lions, rhinos, Nilgiri langui, hun- 
tailed monkey, Indian wild ass, Kashmiri stag, musk d^er. brown 
antler deer, pigmy hog, clouded and snow leopards, black-buck, 
bustard, wild buffalo and the like. In addition to this, croco¬ 
diles are being killed for their skins, peacocks for their feathers, 
muskdeer for musk. 

VARIETIES & DESCRIPTION OF ANIMALS 

(a) Himalayan Species—(1) Sheep—shapu of Ladakh, Bhoral ; 

(2) Goat—Asiatic Ibex, markhor, Himalayan tahr, serow, goial, 
takin ; (3) Deer—Kashmir stag, musk deer ; (4) Bear—Hima¬ 
layan brown bear, Himalayan black bear; (5) Carnivora—snow 

leopard, clouded leopard. 

(b) Tibetan Species—(1) Yak, Tibetan wild ass, Tibetan ante¬ 
lope, Tibetan gazelle, Great Tibetan sheep. 

(c) lndo-Gangetir Plain and I he Deccan—(1) General —Indian 
rhinoceros, Indian elephant, (b) Deer—Sambhar, spotted deer or 
chital, hog deer, swamp deer, barking deer, mouse deer ; (3) Ante¬ 
lopes—Nilgiri, black buck, Indian gazelle, four-horned antelope ; 
(4) Bovines—Indian wild buffalo, gour or Indian bison ; (5) Bear— 
sloth bear, malayan bear ; (6) Carnivora—Asiatic lion, tiger, panther, 
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hunting: leopard or cheetah ; (7> Hyaena—striped hyaena ; (8) Dog 
—Indian wild dog ; (9) Goat—Nilgiri tahr. 

Description of Animals— Indian rhinocero* is probably the 
largest of living rhinoceroses. It may teach 6 ft. at the shoulder 
with girth behind the shoulder of 11 ft. or more. This creature 
is in fair number in the Chitawan forests of th* Nepal Terai of the 
Gandak river and it is also found in Bengal and Assam. Assam’s 
rhinos are concentrated in the Kaziranga Sanctuary in Sibsagur dis- 
tuct. The population of rhinos in this sanctuary is roughly estima¬ 
ted to be 250 to 300 Bengal rhinos a?e found in the Jalpaiguri district. 
Elephants are at present found in the forests of Ooorg, Mysore and 
Tiavancore and in considerable number m the Orissa State, east of 
Mahanadi river They also occur in the Tciai of U.P., in the 
foiosts of Assajg and Bengal and in some parts of Orissa, 
cast of Sunibalpui. Sam bar of India is the largest of forest deer 
in South hast Asia, found m the forest clad hdls m all parts of the 
country, specially m the South. Chital or sppotied deer is found only 
in India and C c\lon and is widely distributed m India. Nilgai or blue 
ball- a kind of antelope so named on account of the colour of the fully 
matured animal is widely distributed, an exclusively Indian animal. 
Black buck is also exclusively Indian animal. Indian buffalo is becom¬ 
ing scarce and can be seen on Mahanadi liver m the north-west corner 
o f Orissa and m Assam. Asiatic lion —is now to be met with only in 
the Gir Forest of Saurashtia. A new home for lions has been chosen 
at Chakia, 30 miles from Banaras. Tiger is available in Chanda 
District (M. P ), Eastern Kumaun, Sunderban forests. Panther — 
There is but one species of panther in India. IT gen a occurs freely 
all over India. The Leopard and the Panther axe far more common 
than the tiger in all parts of India. A black variety, as beautiful 
a° it is rare, is found in the extreme south of the peninsula. Wolves 
abound throughout the open country and the Indian fox. striped 
hyena and the jackal are also very common. The o v -tiibe is repre¬ 
sented in India by Gaur or the bison of the sportsmen. It has very 
shoit curved horns and its skull is enormously massive. Indian wild 
day is found in Ladakh, Tibet down to the plains and the Dcccan 
plateau. Indian qaztIU is found in many parts of India from Indus 
to the South. Mouse deer 1 * a tiny creature. It is quite plentiful in 
some areas of Cential India and Madras State. Hog deer is some¬ 
what pig-like appearance and has hog-like movement. This deer is 
common in sub-IIimalavan tracts and in Assam. Clouded leopard has 
dark and rich colouring. It is found only in the dense evergreen 
forests of Sikkim, Bhutan, and Assam. Himalayan black bear is 
fairly common in Kashmir and in other parts of the Himalayas and 
occasionally in the Terai forests. Gour (Indian bison) is found in 
Mudumalai sanctuary in Madras. 

PROBLEM OF WILD LIFE IN INDIA—Disafforestation to 
India during last two thousand years have totally changed the 
face of many parts of India. Sportsman’s whip had butchered wild 
life and^ certain rare animals are nearing extinction. Indiscriminate 
cultivation in the interior of forests brings about needless interference 
with "Nature’s reserves.” The importance of forests, where alone 
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genuine wild life can be preserved, is coming to be realised more and 
more. Realising the need of preserving the wild life of the country, 
the Government of India set up in April, 1952, an Indian Board of 
Wild Life to assist those in this line. 

Desperate efforts are being made in India to save the wild life in 
India which are fast disappearing. We now find only last surviving 
lions in the Gir forest in Kathiawar and Indian rhinoceros in Assam, 
Bengal and Nepal. There are 225 lions and 350 rhinos in India. 
There are other wild animals which are dwindling in numbers in all 
states. Several of the State Governments have set up their State 
Wild Life Boards. Game Reserves and Wild Life Sanctuaries have 
been established. 

A good amount of planning and scientific attention are necessary 
in setting up parks, reserves and sanctuaries. The following pro¬ 
posals have been made by the Indian Board of Wild Life—(1) Set¬ 
ting up of sanctuaries, (2) legislation for the protection of wild animals 
and birds, (3) appointment of observer for wild life, (4) adoption of 
stringent measures against destruction of wild life by employing 
poisoned weapons, nets, snares and explosives, (5) setting up of per 
manent machinery to teep constant vigil and for management of 
wild life throughout the country, (6) creation of buffer belts round 
the sanctuaries where the shooting of animals was to be prohibited, 
(7) periodical inoculation of domestic cattle in the neighbourhood of 
all national parks and sanctuaries airainst cattle-borne disease, (8) 
prohibition of the export of trophies except under certificate of 
ownership, (9) prohibition of netting of birds and animals during 
close periods and their sale, (10) fixation of annual limits regarding 
export and import of animals for the purpose of zoos, circuses and 
scientific institutions, (11) wild life day on the 7th July each year. 

BIRD PROTECTION— National Committee for Bird Preserva¬ 
tion has been formed in India in 1952 for the protection of some of 
the species of wild life which are now in danger of extinction. There 
are in India about 1,500 main species of wild birds. These are again 
sub-divided into several smaller sub-species. An important factor 
contributing to the extinction of certain species was the ^discrimi¬ 
nate killing of rare birds for their feathers. There is urgent neces¬ 
sity for proper care of certain areas in the country, which are already 
being used as sanctuaries, such as Heronary at Bharatpur in Rajas¬ 
than and the Flamingo breeding grounds in Cutch, Bird Sanctuary 
at Vedanthangal (Madras). 

NATIONAL PARKS AND SANCTUARIES IN INDIA 

(National Parks are created and modified only by an Act of 
legislature , whereas a Sanctuary can be declared by Government ). 

Jammu & Kashmir—Three game sanctuaries in Jammu and three 
game sanctuaries in Kashmir ; one of them is at Dachigam, home 
of Kashmir stag. 

Punjab—Eleven game sanctuaries. In Pepsu there are game sanc¬ 
tuaries in the district of Kanda Ghat and in other reserve forests. 
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West Bengal—Wild life sanctuary at Gorumara (Jalpaiguri) measur¬ 
ing 3.33 miles under Jalpaiguri Forest Division situated in Lower 
Tandu range, (2) Chapramari sanctuary measuring 3.40 sq. miles 
in upper Tandu range. These two sanctuaries are mainly meant 
for the preservation of the rapidly vanishing Indian rhinoceros* 
(3) The biggest of Bengal sanctuaries is Jaldapara measuring 
about 36 sq. miles about 60 miles away to the east of Gorumara. 
Jaldapara sanctuary is under Coach Bihar Forest Division. The 
other two sanctuaries of Bengal are Senchal in Darjeeling and 
Lothian Island in 24 Praganas. It is estimated that the present 
strength of rhinoceros population in West Bengal is 60 to 70. 
Elephants are found in Gorumara and Chapramari and Jaldapara. 

Assam—Assam ha* at present six very attractive game sanctuaries 
for the protection of rare animals of the State. Rhinos, bisons,* 
elephants and buffaloes are some of the outstanding animals of 
Assam. (1) Manas Game Sanctuary spreads over 100 sq. miles on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra and is in the Kamrup dis¬ 
trict. The sanctuary contains elephants, buffaloes, bisons, rhinos, 
bears, tigers, pigs and several kinds of deer including barking 
variety. The nearest railway station is Barpeta Road from which 
there is a cold weather motorable road to the sanctuary 
entrance. (2) Snnai-Ropa Game Sanctuary, Balipara, in the 
Ttfanraldai Mib-division of Dai rang district. It contains a few 
rhinos, elephants, bisons in addition to other animals. It can be 
reached from Rnngapara railway station and Tezpur Aerodrome 
by all-weather motorable road. It is 85 sq. miles in area. 

(3) Pabha Puffalo Sanchiary, 30 sq. miles, about 100 miles east 
of the Sonai-Rupa Sanctuary, is situated in North Lakhimpur. 
This is exclusively meant for the protection of the magnificent 
species of wild buffalo in Assam which numbers about 600. 

(4) Kaziranga Sanctuary is in Sibsagar district. Bounded by 
Mikir Hills in the south and Brahmaputra in the north, it is 
160 sq. miles and is easily accessible from Calcutta by air. A 
five-room bunglow has recently been constructed at Kahara near 
the entrance of the sanctuary. It lies in an easy-to-approach 
situation by the side of the Assam Trunk Road, at a distance of 
150 miles from Gauhati. The nearest air port (Jorhat) is only 
60 miles from here. The population of the rhinos in this 
sanctuary is 250 to 300. Other animals include about 300 ele¬ 
phants. 500 wild buffaloes in a number of herds, 4 types of deer 
including hog deer and swamp deer. (5) Orang Game Sanctuary 
in Nowgong district is 26 sq. miles in area. (6) Laokhowa Wild 
Life Sanctuary, 24 sq. miles in area, is in the process of 
development. (7) Tirap Fronteir Tract National Park in the 
remotest part of N. E. F. Agency. 

Bihar—Hazaribagh National Park across which Patna-Ranchi Road 
cuts, lions, tigers and wild bears can be seen. 

M. P.—(1) Tairoba Game Reserve, North Chanda Division, (2) 
Bori Game Reserve, Hosangabad Dn., (3) Kanha National 
Park and (4) Shivapuri National Park (Gwalior). 
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Bombay—(1) Krishn^giri National Park, Kanheri valley, (2) Wild 
Life Sanctuary & National Park. Kulgi & Virnoli, North Kinara 
Dist., (3) Elephant Island, (4) Gir Forest, home of Indian lions. 

Madras—Mudumalai Game Sanctuary. Nilgiri District, Guindy Park 
Reserve Kodaikadu Reserve Forest (Tanioje), Bird Sanctuary 
at Vcdanthangal. On the Ooty side of the Moyar lies Mudumalai, 
the largest wild life sanctuary and timber forests of Madras 
State. It occupies a space of about 174 square miles. Hire are 
found gaur, tiger, bear, samhar, chital, wild pig, elephant, 
mouse deer, barking deer, panther, common langur, squirrel, etc. 

Mysore—(1) Sanctuary for birds, near Seringapatam, (2) Fish 
Sanctuary. Ranmathpur, (3) Miniature National Paik, Mysore 
Zoo, (4) Bandipur Game Sanctumy. About 481 miles from 
Mysore City and BOj miles from Ootncamund. ,is the Bandipur 
Sanctuary. The foroj-t covers 310 sq. miles, of which 22 «*q. 
miles form the game sanctumy proper. The elephant, deer, 
bison, sambhar, panlber and chital are the better known of 
many speeies. The Vtuuaoyal Wild Life Park here is a place 
for seeing wild game in its natuial sunoundings. (M Nairaihol 
Game Sanctuary at Cooicr. The total area of the forest includ¬ 
ing the sanctuary is about 140 sq. miles. The only approach to 
the sanctuary is by road from Meicara, which is 01 miles away. 

Kerala —(1) Periyar Sanctuary. It is the most attractive of tho 
sanctuaries of the country. It is set around a large expanse of 
water- the Peii>ar Lai e--covering an area of 300 sq miles YMd 
elephant, bison, wild bear, sambhar, besides n variety of small 
game, me found here. It is 135 miles from Cochin and 88 miles 
from Madurai. (2) Pecrniade Game Association Area. 

Andhra—Wild Life Sanctuary to be opened shortly in Cuddapah and 
Chittur districts on a patch of nearly 190 square miles of forest. 

Uttar Pradesh—Tn U.P the most important and nerhap* the largest 
in India is the Cor belt National Park, near Ramnagar, covering 
an area of 125 sq miles. Besides this important Park, there is 
the Nanda Dee! Sanctuary at a altitude of 14,000 to 15,000 
feet surrounded on all sides bv the mighty peaks of the Nanda 
Devi group. The Kansaiu Sanctuary in Dchra Dun division 
covers 28 miles. 

Orissa—There are at present four sanctuaries as detailed below—(1) 
Drbigarh Game Sanctuary was established prior to 1931. It ex¬ 
tends over an area of about 5i sq. miles. Tho important wild 
life to he seen here is tiger, leopard, samhar, antelope, bison and 
nilgai. (?) Tiaignda Gamp Savetvary establi c hed during 1938-39, 
lies 28 mile* south of Amrul town. It is about 17 so miles in 
area. (3) Chaudiha Game Sanctuary established in 1935, covers 
an area of about 12 sq. miles and is situated about 12 miles tow¬ 
ards west of the new capital, Bhubaneswar. (4) Balukhand 
Sanctuary was established during 1935. (5) A National Park in 

Simlipal Hills of Mayurbhanj has been opened. 

Manipur —Keibul Kajao Wild Life Sanctuary. The Government of 
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India has sanctioned Rs. 1,20,000 in the second Five-Year Plan 
for this sanctuary. This sanctuary covers an area of about 20 
miles bordering the Loktak Lake and abounds with the Sangai* 
brow antler, a rare specimen, now on the verge of extinction. 
National Parks in India—The following aic the National Parka 
of India—Shivapun National Park (M.P ), Corbett National Park 
(U.P.), Tuup Fionticr Tiact National Paik (N E F. Agency), Krish- 
nagin National Paik (Bombay), Kanha National Paik (M.P.). 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 

DEFENCE ORGANISATIONS--The Defence of India is under 
the Ministry of Defence in the charge of a Cabinet Minister. Under 
the Indian Constitution, the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces of the Indian Republic ve^ts m the President. On August 
15, 1917 each Service was placed under if - own Commandei-m Chief. 
From 1955 the title of the Commander m-Chicf was abolished and 
the three service chiefs of Army. Navy and An were designated 
as the Clnef of the Aimv StafF, the Chief of the Naval Staff and the 
Chief of the An Staff respectively. 

The Ministry of Defence is responsible for obtaining policy deci¬ 
sions of the Government on d'fence matters and for securing their 
implementation by the Service Headquaiteis. The subjects allotted 
to it are— 

(a) Defence of India and also Mai me Surveys and matters con¬ 
cerning dangeis to Navigation, 

(b) Mamten ince of Land, Naval and Air Forces and other armed 
forces including National Cadet Corps, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, etc. 

(c) Formation of Cantonments, Constitution of Cantonment 
Boards. 

(r/> Army, Navy and Air Force works including Ordnance 
Factories. 

(c) Acquisition or requisitioning of property for Defence 
Services. 

(/) Union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational 
or technical training for the Armed Forces personnel and for promo¬ 
tion of Special studies or research in relation to the Forces, Defence. 
Science Organisation. 

( g ) Defence Industries. 
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The Defence Ministry is headed by a Cabinet Minister assisted 
by two Deputy Ministers and a Parliamentary Secretary. The policy 
decisions of the Ministry relating to defence are taken by the— 

(а) Defence Committee of the Cabinet —The Prime Minister is 
the Chairman of the Committee with Ministers of Defence, Education 
and Scientific Research, Home, Finance, Transport and Communica¬ 
tions as members. 

(б) Defence Minister's Inter-Service Committee . 

( e) Chief of Staff Committee. 

The Secretariat of the Ministry is organised into the following 
thirteen Branches—(1) Ordnance Branch (2) Adjutant General's 
Branch (3) Pay and Pensions Branch (4) Air Branch (5) General 
Staff Branch (6) Co-oidination Blanch (7) Vigilance Branch (8) 
Navy Branch (9) Personnel Branch (10) Registration Branch (11) 
Personnel Relations Branch (12) Quartermaster general's Branch 
(13) Administration Branch. 

The Inter-Sen ice Organisations—The following are the inter¬ 
service organisations — 

(1) Office of the CJti'f Administrative Officer —This officer is 
responsible frn (o) all matteis connected with the organisation and 
general administration of gazetted officers and non-cazftted staff 
of the Armed Force** Headquarter^ and the Inter Service Orga¬ 
nisation-* ( b) for office accommodation foi Defence Headquarters 
and residential accommodation for Service Officers (r) Security mea¬ 
sures for Defence Headquarters. 

(2) T)n rctoratc Guural of Ordnance Facto* its. 

(3) Hindustan Aircraft (Privet*) Ltd . 

(4) IJharat Eh ctroivcs ( Private) Ltd which produces wireless 
and electronic equipment primarily for the Defence Services* and Civil 
Departments of Government. 

(5) Technical Devilopment O) ganisahnn for technical research, 
design, development, inspection, technical tiials and modification of 
all weapons, ammunition, etc. 

(6) Defence Science Organisation has got its own laboratory in 
a wing of the National Physical Laboratory. Two more labora¬ 
tories, namely, Indian Naval Physical Laboratory and Indian 
Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory have been established. 
An Institute of Armament Studies has also been established for carry¬ 
ing out study and research on the performance of weapons. There is 
also a Psychological Research Wing, where research on psychological 
problems of three services is conducted. 

(7) National Cadet Corps Directorate at New Delhi deals with 
N. C. C. and also Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 

(8) Military Lands and Cantonments Service is responsible for 
the administration of the Cantonments in India and all Military Lands 
in and outside cantonments. There is also the Lands, Hirings and 
Disposals Service within this Service. 

(9) School of Foreign Languages —This school provides teach¬ 
ing in French, Russian, German, Chinese, Persian, Arabic, Japanese, 
♦Burmese, Tibetan and Spanish. 

(10) Directorate-General , Armed Forces Medical Services has 
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been established to develop the medical services of the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Forces. The Armed Forces Medical College, Poona, 
the Armed Forces Medical Stores Depots at Bombay and Lucknow 
and the Artificial Limb Centre, Poona are under the Directorate.^ 

(11) Combimd Inter-Service Historical Section is a combined 
organisation of India and Pakistan for compiling an official history 
of the second World War. The expenditure is to be met by India ana 
Pakistan in the rates of 70 :30. 

(12) Historical Section has been created for compiling the 
history of post-partition military operations. 

(13) Arnud Foias Information Office is to keep the public 
informed about the activities of Defence Services through the medium 
of press, radio, films, etc. 

(14) Arnud Foiecs Film and Photo Division caters for the film 
and photogiapfckc requirements of three seivices and the Director- 
Gencial of Ordnance Services. 

(15) Offue of the Fin Adviser. 

(1(5 ) Dim to) of Alihtaiy Regulations and Forms is responsible 
foi the printing, publications and forms, stationery, distribution of 
decorations, and medals, etc. 

(17) Indian &oldms\ Sailors 9 and Air men 9 8 Board is intended 
to lender assistance to cx-serviceinen and their families and also to 
look after the domestic interests of serving personnel. 

(18) R( s< ttlemoit Strtion —formulates schemes for the rehabi¬ 
litation of ex-seivicemen in all spheres. 

Research and Production—In older to evolve a co-ordinated 
policy in regaid to production of defence stoics and equipment for 
the three services, the Government of India had set up in 1953 
a D< f( nee Ptodnetiov Boa id . The Defence Production Board has been 
constituted under the Ministry of Defence, the main function of 
which is to co-oidinate research, development and design activities in 
three Services relating to defence pioduction. Associated with the 
Board is the Defence Production Advisory Committee. Apart from 
being responsible for the efficient running of ordnance factories, the 
Boaid pays special attention to maximum utilization of the existing 
capacity for defence production. Following are some of the factories 
or institutions for attaining self-sufficiency in defence equipment— 
(1) Machine Tool Prototype Factory at Ambarnath. (2) Jerry can 
Factory at Wadala and the Barrel Factory at Bhvsaval for the pro¬ 
duction of ordnance stores. (3) Production of electronic, radio and 
radar equipment at the Bharat Electronics Ltd . at Bangalore . (4) 

Hindustan Aircraft Factory for the production of trainer aircraft at 
Bangalore. 

Defence Science —In order to ensure that scientific research 
plays an effective role in defence production, a Scientific Adviser 
has been attached to the Defence Minister in overall charge of the 
newly-created Research and Development Department brought into 
being by the amalgamation of the Defence Science Organisation and 
the Technical Development Establishments of the three Services. At 
the head of this new set-up, the Scientific Adviser to the Minister 
is assisted by the Chief Controller and a Chief Scientist, while 
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research work is carried on at the defence research laboratories 
at Delhi, Bombay and Cochin and at the Institute of Aimament 
Studies, Knkee Development work is concentrated at various 
Technical Development Establishments scattered all over the country. 
Research and Devt lop'ncnt Advisory Committee has been constituted 
with the well known cwilians, scientists, senior service officers and 
defence scientists as numbers and the Scientific Advisei as Chairman 
in ordei to see that all eminent scientists ha\c an opportunity to 
guide defence cffoit* This Committee has replaced the Defence Re¬ 
search Polciy Board and the Rcseaich and Development Committee. 

MILITARY TRAINING FOR THE PEOPLE 

In order to build up a icserve force to be cilled into service in a 
national emeigtney, a Ttm+atml A nine, i Leh aha fifth Sena, a No-* 
tional Cadet Cm p s ind an An i deny Cadet ( npb have been foimed. 

National ( amt ( • r /*s On April 8 1818 the Indian Parliament 

passed the Indian National Cadet Coips Act with the object of (a) 
developing that uui uum id< ^hip idi il o f ^ir\i c md leidtr'-hip 
in the youth of the countiy, (ft) giving the \outh ba c ic military 
training and training in Mu w» »pons an<i equipn « nt of the three ser¬ 
vices and thus attracting suitable ^oung nun to join the country’s 
Aimed Jboices (r) stimulating uiUuvt in the title me o! the countiy 
End (d) building up a icseive of leaders to enable the Armed l*oice9 
to be expanded rapidly m a national emergency 

The NC( is entirely voIurPaiv with no liability for service m 
the Armed Forces Thn* is meant for the students in schools and 
jColleges The Cadet Corps consists of three divisions, mmclv senior, 
junior, and gnls. The Snior Dai ion consists ol Arm\ f Navy and 
Atr Force Wings The stiength of the Coips at the begining of 1039 
was 1 87,850 cadets and 4,950 office is. 

Indian 1 ir tonal Ain /—On September 1 1948, was passed 

the Indian Tuntoml Army Act primarily (a) to build up a 
reserve foice to be (died into sciviee m a national cmcigency, (ft) 
to be a second 1 j?» of defence to n miorce tlK mulu Army as and 
when the occasion dem mds, (c) to truaid the home front, upkeep 
the supply and commumcntion lines open, man the coastal defences 
and assist the civil adniirnsti ition in preserving liiteirial order. 
Every individual joining the Territorial Arm> will be requiied 
to Ur dm go a period of intensive training for a month or two every 
year. The Territorial Army is meant for citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 85 

Lolc Sahayah Sena —It was established in May, 1955. Its aim is 
tff give elementary military training to about 5,00,000 tnen in five 
years. All able bodied men between th ages of 18 and 40 can ]oin the 
JjOk Sahayak Sena Membeiship of the force carries no liability to 
flailitary service 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps — In order to cope with the demand for 
tttflitarv training for hov« and girls in schools who cannot get 
the admission into the National Cadet Corps, the Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps has been started in 1952. The Auxiliary Cadet Corps trains 
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the youth of the country in team spirit, discipline and patriotism. The 
Corps functions under the overall supervision of the Director, National 
Cadet Corps, Ministry of Defence. 

Auxiliary Air Foret —has now five Squadorns at Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad, Calcutta and Delhi as counter-parts of the 
Territorial Army in the Air Force. 

INDIAN ARMY 

The Army Headquarters, like the othei two Services Headquarters, 
is located in Delhi, and functions dnectly under the Chief of the 
Army Stall, it is divided into lhe lolloping &ix main bianuiea . {a) 
Genet al Matf Bi.inch. [b) Adjutant (uneial s Blanch, <r) yuarter- 
Master-General's Blanch, (d) Mastei-General of the Ordance Branch, 
Ccj Er.gin* t i iri ( hid v Bvamh and [ft Military ^dietary's Biaiicn, 
These bianche^uro further sub-divided into directorates. 

Commands and Areas —Under the Army Headquarters, the Army 
is organised into Commands, each under a 0.0 C. m-Chief of the rank 
of Lt. General There are three Commands—Southern, Eastern and 
Western. The Command is divided into Areas, each under tho 
Command ot a G O C of the rank of Major General and the Areas 
are in then tuin divided into sub-Arcas, each under the Command of 
a Bugadiei. These are static formations, the operational mobile 
formations '•oiresponding to the Command, Area and sub-Aiea being 
respectively Army, Division and Brigade. 

INDIAN NAVY 

Naval Headquarters at Delhi contiols all administration and ope¬ 
ration of all ships and establishments. The Head of tins organisation 
is the Chief ol the Naval Stall. Then* are four Principal Staff Officers 
and Naval S'ci^laiy under the Chief of the Naval Staff, such as 
(1) Deputy Chut of thi A aval Staff— respond u>le for all work in 
connection with operations, plans, movement programmes, intelli¬ 
gence, security, communications, hydrography, press and publicity, 
statistics, etc. (.2) Chief of Personnel —responsible for recrutment, 
service conditions, training, welfare and discipline of Navy personnel, 
appointment of officers and general manning of the fleet. (3) Chief 
of the Matt rial —responsible for the provision of ships, weapons and 
equipment, dockyard facilities, aquisition and bonstiuction of ships 
and the production and procurement of all naval stoies. (4) Chief 
of the Naval Aviation —responsible for the general direction and co¬ 
ordination of all naval air matters. (5) Naval Secretaiy is the head 
of the Secretariat. 

All ships afloat, excluding minesweepers and survey ships, are con¬ 
trolled by the Flag Officer (Flotilla) r Indian Navy . 

All shore establishments of the Navy in or near Bombay includ¬ 
ing Jamnagar and Lonavla, are controlled by Commodore-in-Cha>ge 9 
Bombay . 

Commodor e-m-Chargc, Cochin 9 is responsible for all shore estab¬ 
lishments and ships m Cochin. Naval Officer in-Charge , Visa kha* 
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g itnam , is responsible for the administration of I.N.S. Circars, I.N.S. 

ooghly and I.N.S. Adyar. Resident Naval Officers of Calcutta and 
Madras are under him. 

The Indian Fleet consists today among others the following— 

(a) Flagship I.N.S. Mysore (Colouy Class cruiser 8,7000 tons), 

(b) Delhi (Leander-Class cruiser 7,030 tons). 

(c) Indian Na\al Flotilla — Rajput , Ranjit, Rarta , Godavari , 
Ganga and Gomati t Tir t Kishrta, Cauvery f Shakti , Nagar . 

(d) Minesweeping Squadrons — Bombay , Konkan, Madras , 
Bengal , Rohilkhand , Basse in, Bimlipatam, Kanvar, 
Cciunanore < Cuddaloic , Kakivada , etc. 

(e) Survey ships —Investigatory SutU / and Jumna . 

(f) Fleet tankers— Shakti and other auxiliary vessels at 
Cochin. 

(g) Three anti-submarine frigates — I.N.S. Tty^hul, Khurki 
and Tuhear. 

(h) 15,700-ton aircraft carrier II. M. S. Herctdcs . It is 

now being refitted and completely modernised in the U.K. 
Sea Hawk jet plane* are being also purchased for this 
carrier. 

Naval Tiaining —The training of naval personnel is carried on at 
the following shore establishments—INS Vendurthy , Cochin, INS 
Circars , Visakhapatnam, INS An pro, Bombay, INS Knnjali , Bombay, 
INS Sivaji , Lonavla, INS Valsnra , Jamnagai and INS Tlamla , 
Bombay. The tiaimng of the personnel of the Naval Aviation Wing 
is carried out by the Fleet-Requirements Unit of INS Gcm<du at 
Cochin, which was the Navy’s first air station to be commissioned in 
May 1053 with flic foimation of a squadron of amphibious sealand 
firefly aircrafts. INS Asvini at Bombay and INS Sanjivavi and the 
two naval hospitals to be set up so far. Th«' Na\al Dockyatd at 
Bombay is being expanded to meet the growing requirements of the 
Fleet. For production and piinting of charts and marine survey, a 
Naval Hydrographic office has been established at Dehra Dun. 

INDIAN AIR FORCE 

On the recommendation of the Skeen Committee in 192G, a flight 
of the Indian Air Force was formed in April 1, 1933. Begining 
its career with a few Wapiti airciaft and a handful of Oranwell-trained 
pilots and a small team of airmen, the IAF has acquired a distin¬ 
guished stature and status during the past 25 years. Today the 
service is not only a distinct and indispensible arm of the country's 
Armed Forces, in keeping with defence needs of the nation, but it is 
a modem, flying fit, expanding Air Force. 

The Indian Air Force is under the Chief of the Air Staff, who is 
responsible for the command, discipline, operation, training and 
efficiency of the Air Force. It consists of three main branches, each 
under the charge of a Principal Staff Officer. The three main 
branches are— 

(1) Air Staff Branch —The Branch controls Air Staff matters. 
(2) Personal and Organisation Branch is responsible for esti- 
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mates, establishments, recruitment, posting and promotions of per¬ 
sonnel and for accounting. 

(3) Technical and Equipment Branch which controls the Tech¬ 
nical and Equipment Services. 

The organisation of the Indian Air Force below the Air Head¬ 
quarters level is as follows—(1) Operational Command has under 
its control all flying units and signal units. The Command is respon¬ 
sible for the front line air defence and surface support. (2) Train¬ 
ing Command has under its command all ground and flying training 
units which are responsible for training of officers and for the training 
of airmen. (3) Muintniancc Command is responsible for the storage, 
maintenance and repair of aircraft and equipment of the I. A. F. (4) 
Units directly under Air H.Q. are mainly the Air Foiee Station, New 
Delhi, Air Foiee Selection Board and the Proof Ranges. 

Air Kescr\c k dqp*'lhe Reserve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act, passed 
in August 1052, provides for the establishment of three different 
catcp,olios of Air Force reserves. 

The first type is to be known as Regular Reserves, comprising 
those officers and aiiinen who have at one time or other served in 
the regular Air Foiee and have since gone out of service on release 
oi rotuement. The second category, known as Air Defence Reserves , 
will consist of all technical and flying personnel associated with 
aviation but not directly connected with the regular Air Force. The 
third type, known as Auxiliary Air Force , is more or less a counter¬ 
part of the Territorial Army in the Land Forces. This auxiliary Air 
Foiee will comprise a number of squadions to be raised in principal 
cities of India. 

Three Auxiliary Air Force squadrons -No. 51 (Delhi) squadron, 
No. 52 (Bombay) squadron and No. 53 (Madras) squadron—were 
formally inauguiated in 11)50. No. 54 (Calcutta) squadron has also 
been formed. 

Enfyy into Air Force —The Officer Cadre in the Air Force com¬ 
prises eight branches, viz.. General Duties Branch consisting of pilots 
and navigators for flying duties and Ground Duties Branches (Techni¬ 
cal Administiation and Special Duties, Equipment, Accounts, Medical, 
Metrological and Education). Candidates are selected for direct entry 
into one of the Air Force training institutions—Air Foice Flying 
College, Jodhpur, Air Force Technical College, Jalahalli (Bangalore) 
and Air Fotce Administrative College, Coimbatore. 

Direct Commissions —are also granted in a few branches of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force on the recommendation of their respective 
Selection Boards. 

INTER-SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, Poona—The main 
channel for entry into the commissioned ranks of the Services is the 
National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, Poona. The Academy 
provides combined preliminary training to cadets of all the 
three Services for a period of three years. On passing out from 
the N.D.A., Army cadets join the Military College at Dehra Dun 
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where they receive pre-commission training for one year; while 
Navy and Air Force cadets go to the training institutions of their 
respective Services. The initial step therefore for getting a 
Commission in the Armed Forces is admission to the Defence 
Academy. 

Defence Services Staff .College, Wellington—This is an inter- 
Services institution in the Nilgiri Hills, South India. The object 
of the training is to prepare officers to hold second grade or equivalent 
staff appointments and also to equip them for Command and higher 
Staff appointments. 

Army Schools—Army runs a number of schools and training cen¬ 
tres. These are the main schools (1) Service Corps School, Bareilly, 
(2) Remounts Vetennaiy and Farms Centre and School, Meerut, (3) 
School of Physical Training, Poona, (4) Army and Air Transport 
Support School, Agia, (5) School of Mechanical Ti^wport, Faizabad, 

(6) Corps of Miiitaiy Police Centre and School, Faizabad, 

(7) Education Centre and School, Pachmarhi, (8) Military School 
of Music, Pfinchmaihi, (9 Electrical and Mechanical School, 
Trimulgherry. The Aimy runs a number of schools for advanced 
training of tele communication and signal tactics. School of Artillery 
Centre and School at Ahmcdnagar, Schools of Signals at Mhow for 
training of tele communication and signal tactics. School of Artillery 
at Deolali with a branch in Bombay, Infantry School at Mhow and 
Ordance School at Jabalpur. 

Naval Training Schools—The main naval training schools are 
located in Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Bombay 

The principal naval training centres are—/.N.S. Vcvdurathy and 
the Naval An Station Gamda , both at Cochin. l.N S. Shivai* at 
Lonavla (Bombay) trains mechanical engineers and artificers. /.N.S. 
Valaioa is the electrical school of the Navy at Jamnagar. 

Air Force Schools—One school at Jalahalli trams airmen in ac¬ 
counting, equipment, general otfice duties, medical assistance, etc., etc. 
Another school at Jalahalli trains airmen m highei signal business. 
There is a school at Tambaram for training flying instructors. 

Air Force Technical Colleae, Jalahalli (Bangalore)—tiarns engi¬ 
neering officers in technical engineering, signals, armament and elec¬ 
trical engineering trades. 

Air Force Administrative College, Coimbatore—trains officers for 
ground duties. 

Air Force FI vine Collecre. Jodhpur—train* pimil pilot* for both 
basic and advanced flying. A Jot Training and a Transport Training 
wing have been set up at Ilalumpet and Begumpet as a part of tho 
Air Force Station, Hyderabad. Pupil aircrew have now to undergo 
a year’s training in either of the two places. 

Institute of Armament Studies, Kirkee—This Institute, the first 
of its kind in India, was established at Kirkee in 1952 and started its 
regular course for technical staff officers in October, 1953. An 
important function of this Institute is to maintain contacts with the 
universities and other civilian research institutions to promote the 
dissemination of basic knowledge ot delence science. 

School of Foreign Languages, New Delhi—This school has been 
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started at New Delhi in February, 1949, to impart instruction in 
certain foreign languages to officers of the Armed Forces. 

College of Military Engineering, Kirkee—This college is situated 
at Kirkee, near Poona. It trains officers and other ranks in military 
engineering. 

Armed Forces Medical College, Poona.—This college has been 

started to impart training to newly commissioned medical officers 
and refresher courses for medical officers of the Armed Forces to keep 
them up-to-date in their profession. 

School of Aviation Medicine—To train officers in aero-modicine, a 
School of Aviation medicine has been started at Bangalore. / 

Land-Air Warfare School is in the process of establishment. 

Military College'—The Military College at Dehra Dun is the pre¬ 
mier college for training future officeis of the Army. The principal 
Source of entry il*U> this College is the National Defence Academy, 
when the cadets passing out of the Academy receive one year’s train¬ 
ing at Dehia Dun hefoie being Commissioned ; other entrants are 
those who qualify in the competitive entrance examination of the 
Union Public Seivice Commission and the Services Selection Board 
for two years’ training, graduate cadets of the NCC for one and a 
half years, other graduates selected for specialised commission in the 
technical arms for a year and serving Regular or Territorial Army 
Personnel—JOOS and NCOS—for two years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

New Badges and Awards —In conformity with the new status 
of free India, the pattern of various items of dress for three Services 
had to be revised. Badges and buttons having symbols or insignia 
of British royalty were dropped and replaced by appropriate emblems. 
Mottos, which tied India sentimentally with the British Crown, were 
amended and substituted by suitable Indian equivalents. Regiments 
and units of the Army possessing the King’s Colours and State 
Forces Colours laid them up at the Military College. 

Three Service decorations, namely Paravi Vir Chakra , Maha 
Vir Chakra and Vir Chakra for galantry in combat with the enemy 
were also announced. Besides, a fourth award, Ashoka Chakra, 
Classes 1, 2 and 3, were instituted for conferment for acts other than 
in combat with the enemy, as for example, in maintaining law and 
order. Members of the Armed Forces and civilians alike are eligible 
for this award. 

Anny Ranks —The various commissioned ranks in the Army 
from the top downwards are : General, Lieutenant-General, Major- 
General, Brigadier, Colonel, Lt. Colonel, Maior, Captain, Lieutenant 
and Second Lieutenant. The ranks of the Junior Commissioned 
Officers and other ranks respectively are Subedar-major/Resaldar- 
major, Subedar/Resaldar and Jamadar/Dafadar and Havildar, Naik, 
Lance-Naik and Sepoy/Sowar. 

Navy Ranks —The various ranks of the Navy from the top down¬ 
wards are: Admiral, Vice-Admiral, Rear-Admiral, Commodore, 
Captain, Commander, Lt. Commander, Lieutenant, Sub-Lieutenant, 

25 
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Branch List Officer, Midshipman, Chief Petty Officer, Petty Officer, 
Leading Rate, Able Rate and Ordinary Rate. 

Air Force Ranks — The various commissioned ranks in the Air 
Force from the top downwards are : Air Chief Marshal, Air Marshal, 
Air Vice-Marshal, Air Commodoie, Group Captain, Captain, Wing 
Commander, Squadron Leader, Flight Lieutenant, Flying Officer ana 
Pilot Officer. The men are ranked as Master Warrant Officer, 
Warrant Officer, Flight Sergeant, Sergeant, Corporal, Leading Air¬ 
craftsman, Airciaftsman Class I and Aircraftsman Class II. 


NATIONAL INCOME 

In assessing the national income of India, the following basic 
facts are to be taken into account— 

(1) An undeveloped economy, the co-cxistence of unutilised or 
under-utilised manpower on the one hand and of unexploited resources 
on the other. 

(2) A predominantly agiicultural countiy, from which half of 
the country’s national income is denved and which absorbs nearly 
three-fourths of its workings force. 

(3) Low rates ol investment to national income. In 1953-54, 
net investment amounted to only 6 8 per cent of the national income. 

The national income of India at 1948-49 puces was Rs. 
11,010 ci oi es in 195G-57 and 30,480 croies in 3955 56 or 

Rs. 730 cioics and Rs. 200 ciores higher than in 3954 55. The per 
capita income at 1918-49 puces correspondingly lose fiom Rs. 271.9 
in 1954-55 to Rs 273 0 in 1955-56 and Its. 284 0 in 1956 57. The esti¬ 
mate-* ior 3 955-56 included in this p^pei aie based on the detailed 
method of estimation followed for the cailiei years and show a slight 
upwaid revision o\ci the pielnmnaiy estimates published last year. 
The estimates foi 1956-57 aie, however, based on paitial material and 
aie subject to revision. 

Unlike 1955-56, which lecoided a slight decline in agricultural 
output, the use in national income timing 1956-57 was about evenly 
contributed by the agricultural and non-agncultural sectors. The 
improvement at 1918-49 puces was Rs. 240 crores in ‘agriculture’ and 
Rs. 290 ciores m other sectors. 

The table below indicates the trend of national income and per 
capita income at 194.8-49 prices : 


Year 



National 

Per capita 




income 

income 




(in crores) 

(in Rs.) 

1948-49 

• 

• • 

.. 8,650 

246.9 

1949-50 


B » 

.. 8,820 

248.6 

1950-51 

• 

B B 

.. 8,850 

246.3 

1951-52 

• 

B • 

.. 9,100 

250.1 

1952-53 

• • 

• • 

.. 9,460 

256.6 
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1953-54 

9 9 

.. 10,030 

268.7 

1964-55 

• 4 

.. 10,280 

271.9 

1965-56 

■ « 

.. 10,480 

273.6 

1966-67 (Preliminary) 

• • 

.. 11,010 

284.0 


The figures show a rise in national income m real terms of 18.4 

? er cent during 1961-52 to 1965-56, the five-year period of the First 
Ian; and of 5.1 per cent during 1956-57, the first year of the Second 
Plan. The correspondng rise in per capita income was 11.1 per cent 
and 3.8 per cent inspectively. 

Expressed at cuircnt puces, national income stood at Rs. 11,410 
crores in 135(5-57 and Rs. 9,930 croies in 1935-56, or Rs. 1,800 crores 
and 14s. 380 cioies hit»hti than the J954-55 level. The per capita in¬ 
come at cunent puces conespondmgly lose from Rs. 154 2 m 1954-55 
to Rs 260.8 in 1955-56 and Rs 294 3 m 1956-57. The largei increase 
at current pucq^than at constant pi ices was due to price changes. 


NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA 

A. BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 

(Currevt Prices) 

1948- 1949- 1950 1951- 1952- 1953- 1954- 1955- 1958-6* 



49 

50 

51 


(1) 

(2) 

<*) 

Agriculture 

42 5 

14 9 

48 9 

Ap multure, animal 
husbandry and an- 
rillciiy actniLies 

41 G 

4 * 8 

47 8 

Fishery 

0 b 

0 7 

0 7 

Forestry 

0 3 

0 4 

04 

Mining-, Manufactur¬ 
ing and Small En¬ 
terprise! 

118 

15 0 

lo 3 

Mining ,, 

0 b 

06 

07 

I a dory establish¬ 
ments .. 

5 5 

64 

56 

Small enterprises • • 

87 

90 

9.1 

Commerce, Transport 
and Communications 

16 0 

16 6 

16 9 

Communications 
(post, telegraph and 
telephone) .. 

03 

03 

04 

Railways .. 

1 7 

1.8 

18 

Organised banking 
and insurance 

06 

0.6 

0.7 

Other commerce and 
transport 

13 6 

13 9 

14 0 


52 

53 

54 

55 

66 

57 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

(91 

50 2 

48 1 

53 1 

4 J 5 

45 1 

56 9 


40 1 

<7 1 

52 0 

42 1 

41 0 

55 6 

0 7 

0 6 

0 0 

0 7 

0 7 

08 

0 4 

0 1 

0d 

05 

06 

0.0 


16 s 

17 0 

17 7 

18 0 

18 5 

19.7 

09 

09 

1 0 

09 

1 0 

1.1 

6 4 

6 4 

69 

7 5 

78 

8.9 

96 

•9 7 

9 8 

9.6 

9.7 

9.7 

17.9 

17.8 

18.0 

18 1 

18 8 

19.8 

04 

0 4 

0 4 

0.4 

06 

0.5 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

28 

08 

07 

08 

08 

09 

10 

14 6 

14 7 

14 8 

14 7 

149 

15 0 
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Other Services 

134 

13 8 

14 4 

Professions and libe¬ 
ral arts Govern¬ 

43 

45 

47 

ment services (ad 
ministration) 

40 

4 1 

43 

Domestic service « 

1 2 

12 

1 3 

House property 

3 9 

4 0 

41 

Net domestic pioducl 
at factor cost 

S6 7 

90 3 

95 5 

Net earned income 
from abrt ad 

-0 2 

— 0 2 

—0 2 

Net national output 
at factor <osl—Na 
lion<&! income 

86 5 

90 1 

95 3 
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15 0 

15 4 

16 0 

16 5 

17 3 

181 

50 

52 


54 

56 

68 

46 

46 

49 

5,2 

57 

60 

1 4 

13 

14 

1 4 

1 4 

1 5 

4 1 

43 

44 

45 

4 6 

48 

99 9 

98 3 

104 8 

9C 1 

99 9 

114 0 

02 

- 01 


— 

— 

0 1 

9)7 


104>° 

96 1 

99 9 

114 1 


B. SHARES OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE SECTORS 

IN NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT 







i 

1 ) * 

J > 1 

1 ) o 

1 i < 


l 

0 

r 1 


ot 

1 



j i 

Net output of govern¬ 
ment enterprises 

Net oatpui of gnern 

1 

? - 

9 (} 


1 


( 

4 1 


men! admimstiation 
Nat output of pm ate 

i o 

1 ! 

1 


i r 

4 > 

2 

9 7 


«»ec to i 

Net domes! h pi (dud 

so 

81 

*s 


9 c 

)C n 

S'" 4 

90 1 


a factoi cost 

Sf 

«0 3 

9 r 


98 

104 K 

)t > 

91 9 

— 

C. COMPARISON AT CURRENT AND CONSTANT PRICES 

Net dome«tc output m 

(Rs 100 croit 

) 







l at (unent puccu 

SC 5 

90 1 


) 

)8 2 

101 8 

9! 1 

99 9 

Ill 4 

2 it 1918 19 prices 

8f 

PS 2 

88 5 

91 

94 h 

100 3 

102 S 

104 8 

110 1 

Nat output per capiti 

in Rs 









1 it luncnt puce* 

24f 9 

253 9 

26 > 2 

2 n 4 0 

(C 4 

280 ? 

2U4 

260 8 

214 

2 at 19 is 4 ) puces 

9 

248 6 

*4' 3 


j l 

8 7 

2 n l ) 

i-73 6 

284 0 

Index number of net oulpu 

with 1948 49 as base 






1 at (umn i i i< es 

100 0 

104 2 

110 2 

11 o 3 

m 9 

U1 2 

111 2 

115 5 

1 19 

2 at 1948 19 i ire*- 

lOt 0 

102 0 

10° 3 

10o 2 

HU 4 

lib 0 

118 8 

121 2 

12*3 

Index number of per capili net output with 

1948 49 

as bisc 




1 it cuiient prices 

100 0 

102 S 

107 4 

111 0 

10"’ 9 

1117 

JLOu 0 

105 b 

119 2 

2 it 1918 49 prices 

100 0 

100 7 

99 S 

101 3 

10 9 

108 8 

1101 

110 8 

115 0 


Source Central StatteUcal Organi8utxon 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 

India, more than two thousand years ago, was a great colonising 
country, sending her people far and wide over East Asia and found¬ 
ing colonies of a distinctly Indian character. But this stream of 
colonisation dried up round about the 8th century A.D. for reasons 
which history does not make full clear. It may be that the Muslim 
invaders checked the spirit of expansion ; it may be that as Hinduism 
absorbed Buddhism, the old missionaiy zeal abated and with it the 
urge for adventures overseas. 

Indian emigration started again in the 19th century, but it was 
of an entirely dkfcient character. Instead of sending out traders, 
missionaries and conquetots, she sent out people of high culture which 
stamped itself indelibly on the culture of the countries they visited. 
She sent out labourers of an humble order to work on the plantations 
of tropical and sub-tropical countries. These people and their descen¬ 
dants settled in then* homes and have cicatcd Indian enclaves with a 
distinct life of their own. 

The vast mass of Indian emigration has been to countries within 
the British Empire. The recruiting of Indian labour for planta¬ 
tion work began in the 19th century. It was given stimulus by the 
abolition of slave* y throughout the British Empire, when emancipated 
slaves were on the whole unwilling to work for wages and labour had 
to be leciuited fiom eKowheic. India with its laiee agncuJtmal 
population accustomed to labour feu* a low monelaty return, offered 
a promising field of jenuitmeni. 

At first the recruitment was a personal venture but later the 
tiaific was oieamsed by impelling count lies They appointed 
emigration agencies which supervised recruiting within India, 
arranged transport and organised distribution of labourers between 
planters in the colonies. Labour was recruited on definite contract 
—long term or short term. On expiry of the contract, the labourer 
could either renew it, return home (usually with financial assistance) 
or settle in the colony as a free man. This was the essence of the 
system of indentured labour, which aroused strong criticism in India 
and was finally abolished in 1916. # 

INDIANS OVERSEAS—Roughly, the total population of Indians 
abroad is nearly four millions. Despite the fact that the maximum 
number of Indians living overseas are in Burma, the Indian population 
to the total population there is only 6.9 p.c., whereas in Mauritius the 
Indian population is proportionately the highest—63.4 p.c. Next in 
order come British Guiana and the Fiji Islands, each with 47 p.c. 
of the total population being Indian nationals. In Trinidad and 
Tobago, the Indian population is 36.1 p.c. r in Malaya and Singapore 
11 p.c., Ceylon 12.2 p.c. and Jamaica 2.1 p.c. The countries in wnich 
Indians number more than a lakh are Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore, 
South-Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, Mauritious, British Guiana and 
Fiji Islands. 
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History of Emigration—The emigration of Indian labour began 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the Indians first 
went to Straits Settlements in large numbers to work on the planta¬ 
tions. The emigration remained unregulated until the passing of 
the first Emigration Act in 1837. This Act was replaced by the 
Indian Emigration Act of 1922, which was further amended in 1938 
and again in 1940. 

‘Emigration* means departure by sea out of India of a person 
under an agreement to work for hire. Emigration i9 not lawful 
unless the departure is made from ports which have been notified 
as ‘’Emigration Ports.” Emigration to any country for unskilled 
work is illegal at present and no one seeking unskilled work in 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and Singapore is allowed to leave India unless 
exempted by Cential Go\eminent. Emigration of skilled workers 
is permissible provided they comply with pre^cribed^ormalitie^. 

The functions under the Emigration Act are carried out by the 
Government of India through the Controller-General of Emigration 
and Joint Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, New Delhi, with the assistance of the Protectors 
of Emigrants at the Emigration Ports and the Controller of Emigra¬ 
tion of Madras who supervises the activities of the Protectors of 
Emigrants in the Madras State. 

Nature of Work—According to the latest information, Indians 
overseas are mostly labourers employed on tea and rubber planta¬ 
tions in Ceylon ; on coconut and sugarcane plantations in Fiji 
Islands ; on sugar and tea plantations in Mauritius ; on rice fields 
and in industrial establishments in Burma ; in tin, coal, gold, iron 
and aluminium mines and on rubber, tea, coconut, jute and cocoa 
plantation* in Malaya and as agricultural labour in British Guiana. 

The Emigration Ports—The following ports are declared Emi¬ 
gration ports under the Act with a Protector of Emigrants at every 
port— 

(1) Bombay (Protector of Emigrants), (2) Okha (Port Officer), 
(3) Porbander (Port Officer), (4) Bedi (Port Officer), (6) Madras 
(Protector of Emigrants), (6) Negapattanam (Protector of Emig¬ 
rants), (7) Dhanushkodi (Protector of Emigrants at Mandapam), 
(8) Tuticorin (Protector of Emigrants), (9) Gopalpur (District 
Officer, Ganjam), (10) Calcutta (Protector of Emigrants). 

. Quota S ysferw— Some countries, such as Canada U.S.A. Thailand, 
Philippines and Indonesia, allow Indians on Quota System, such as— 

(1) Canada—Under an agreement in 1951 Canada agreed to 
receive 150 Indian nationals every year for permanent residence. 
The selection is entirely by the Government of Canada. 

(2) U.S.A.—U.S.A. has fixed a quota of 100 Indian nationals 
for settlement there per year, of which 25 p.c. is reserved for Indians 
born or residing outside India. The selection is made by the U.S. 
Government. 

(3) Thailand—has fixed quota of 200 Indian nationals per 
year. Selection is made by Thai Government. 

(4) Philippines—From September 1943, 50 Indian nationals are 
admitted per annum under Philippines Immigration Act. 
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* (5) Indonesia fixed a quota of 1,000 immigrants in 19B2 to a 

group of four countries, namely, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 

(6) Malaya—is now divided into two administrative units— 
Fedaration of Malaya and Singapore . Indians are eligible for citi¬ 
zenship in the Federation of Malaya, if they fulfill the prescribed con¬ 
ditions. Under the new citizenship code of 1952, Federal citizenship 
is automatic for citizens of U.K. and colonies. Most of the Indians 
in Malaya are qualified or entitled to become citizens of the U.K. and 
colonies under^ the British Nationality Act of 1948. In Singapore 
there is no citizenship law and the British Nationality Act applies. 

Unrestricted Migration—There are many countries where 
Indians are not admitted for the specific purpose of settlement; they 
can enter and reside on completion of formalities on conditions pres¬ 
cribed under the respective immigration and other laws of those 
countries, such as— 

Mauritius, tvhlish East African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia, Nayasaland, Belgian Con¬ 
go, Ruamla-Urandi, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Aden. Bahrein, Iraq, Muscat, 
Kiwait, Saudi Arabia, Seychelles, Malaya, Fiji, Japan, United King¬ 
dom, British West Indies, British Guiana and British North Borneo. 

Ban on Entry—Indian immigratoin is either banned or is not per¬ 
mitted as a matter of policy into the following countries—South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, Nayasaland, Burma, most of the European and 
South American countries. 

In Australia, Asians including Indians are not allowed to 
immigrate for permanent settlement. But Indians who are bona 
fide merchants may be admitted and allowed to remain there so 
long as they continue the tiadc. In Binma no foietgner is allow¬ 
ed to buy arv propelty, noi can any piopeity be tiansferred 
to any foreigner. As ioreigners of the ^ountiy Indians have no 
franchise. The worst form of racialism prevaik m Union of South 
Africa. The now worst legislation in this respect is Group Areas 
Art of 1950 which divides the entire population in three main 
groups—White, Native apd Coloured. The Indians are included in 
the Coloured group. 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 

(One thousand or over) 

Commonwealth Countries 


Aden (1055) 

15 M7 M^lnva (10551* 

7 20 013 

Australia (1947) 

2 500 Civ Ion (1054) 

9.09.720 

Bt Homhnas (1040) 

2 000 Singapore (1054) 

91,029 

Lr C.uiana (1954) 

2.10 000 Hong Kong (1055) 

? 000 

Canaria (1955) 

2 750 Mrutitius (1°55) 

8,75 918 

Br Borneo (1954) 

2 000 Kenva (1054) 

1.27,000 

New Zealand (1052) 

1 200 Uganda (1954) 

50,000 

South Africa (1951) 

8,G5,524 Nayasaland (1954) 

6,000 


(1) Including Pakistanis. 
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Zanzibar A Pemba (1948) 15,812 S Rhodesia (1954) 6,000 

Tanganyika (1954) 68,500 Sarawak (1954) 2,201 

Jamaica (1954) 26 500 Gianeda (1954) 6,000 

Trinidad (3954) 2 67,000 St Lucia (1954) 8,000 

liji Islandb (1955) 160,201 United Kingdom* 

N Rhodesia (1954) 3,500 St Vincent (1954) 2,000 


Foreign Countries 

Bahrein (1956) 000 Muscat (194' T ) 1,145 

Belgian (’ongo (19 j 0) 1 227 Nepal (1941) 10,441 

Ruima (Approx ) (,50 000 Philippines (1954) 1,295 

Dutch Guiana (195 >) 70 000 Poiluguesc % Africa (1948) 12,600 

Ethiopia (19»5)» 1645 Reunion (1955) 2,500 

Jndo-Ohina (19,0) 2 300 Ruanda Uiundi (1950) 1,964 

Indonesia (1952) 40 000 Saudi Arabu (1956) 6 000 

Italian Sorr till md (1947) 1 000 Sudun (1956) 2 000 

Kuwait (1954) 2 600 ThaiUnd (1955) 13,235 

Madagas< ai (4 000 USA (195 >) ^ 6,063 


Number of Emigrants 


from It da Ft turn nu to From h dia Rtturnwa to 

ltd a India 

1961 7 990 ] >21 19,4 10 876 1 049 

1952 11,438 ) )2> 1954 4 744 1546 


INDIAN CENSUS 

BROAD OUTLINES—The census taten in India in 1951 is the 
eighth regular census and first census of free India. We enumerate 
here the broad outlines of 1951 census— 

1. Total Population .. 356,879,394 

2. Literacy for India (1951) . 16 6 p.c. 

3. No. of females to every 1,000 

males . 947 

4. Urban population . 62 million oi 17 3 p c 

5. Rural population .. 295 millic n m 82 7 p c 

6. Total no. of towns .. 3,018 

7. Total no. of villages .. 680*899 

8. P.C. of population dependent 

on agriculture .. 70 

9. Density o population .. 304 per sq. m. 

10. Increase over 1941 census . 12.5 p.c. 

11# Total land area covered by 

1951 census 12,69,640 Sq. m. 

12. Highest density, Delhi . 3,017 per sq. m. 

13. Increase of urban population 

over 1941 3.5 p.c. 

14. P.C of population dependent 

on agriculture .. 70 

*Latest figure not available 
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GROWTH OP POPULATION 


1891 

Pop. in 
millions 
235-90 

1901 

235-50 

1911 

249-05 

1921 

248-18 

1931 

275-52 

1941 

314-77 

1961 

356-88 


Increase in 

P.C. 

millions 

inerea 

-0-4 

-0-7 

13-55 

4-6-8 

—0-87 

-0-3 

27-34 

4-11-0 

39-25 

4-14-3 

42-11 

4-13-4 


INDIA & TIIE WORLD 


Total Population 
Land aiea ^ 
P.C. of land aiea 

P C. of population 


Second highest m the world* 
Scxenth in the world. 

India occupies 2.2 p.c. world-land 
ai ea 

Foi e\eiy 13 peisons m the 
woild, two aie living in India. 


RUK\L AND URBAN POPULATION 


Total uiban population 61,975,123 Total iuial population 295,004,271 
P.C. to total population 17.3 P C. to total population 82.7 

Numhei of towns 3,018 No of villages 558,189 

Population of towns (lakhs) 619 Avciape population of 
No of towns with one lakh villages 529 

ot ox er population 73 


V >?1 

1931 

1911 

1961 


P.c. of ) mal to 
total population 
88 0 
87 9 
86.1 
82 7 


Pc. of a)ban to 
total population 
11.4 
12 1 
13.9 
17.3 


RELIGION 


No. 

in lakhs 

P c of total 

No. 

in lahhs P c. of total 

Hindu 

3,032 

population 

84.99 

Zoi ast) lan 

population 
1 0.03 

Muslim 

354 

9.93 

Tubal , 

17 0.47 

Sikh 

(52 

1 74 

Other Religions 

Jain 

16 

0 45 

(nonti ibal) 

1 0.03 

Buddhist 

o 

0.06 

All Pi hyionb 

3,567 100.00 

Chi ist inn 

82 

2.30 


SEX RATIO 


Tn India as a xvholo the total numbei of rftales is 183 million and 
females 174 million. 


1921 

1931 


No. of females 
per 1000 male8 


956 1941 
951 1951 


No. of females 
per 1000 males 

946 

947 


# • 



894 
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Greater Calcutta 
Greater Bombay 
Madras 
Delhi 

Hyderabad 


Sex Ratio in Big Cities (1951) 

Per 1000 males Per 1000 males 


602 Ahmedabad .. 764 

596 Bangalore .. 883 

921 Kanpur .. 699 

750 Poona .. 833 

989 Lucknow .. 783 


MARITAL STATUS—Out of every 10,000 persons in India 
there a to 5,133 males and 4,867 females. Among them 2,521 males 
and 1,886 females are unmarried. If we reckon males and females 
together, the unmarried people aie 44.1 p.c. of the population. 

The pioportion of unmarried persons is highest m South India 
(48.2 p.c.) and lowest in Central India (41.1 p.c.). 


FUTURE GROWTH—It is the considered opinion of the census 
authorities tint unless the rate of the growth of poprffetion is check¬ 
ed by contraception, or a breakdown of food supply of a serious 
nature, population will inciea^e during 1951-80 at a faster rate than 
during 1921-50. So the following forecast which errs on the side of 
under-statement, can be accepted. 


1951 

1961 


Pop. tn 
crores 


36 

41 


1971 

1981 


Pop . in 
crores 


. 46 
. 62 


The Census Commissioner statid that the onlv solution is 
the population control. Census Commissioner lias pleaded for the 
adoption of a 15-year plan for the elimination of improvident mater¬ 
nity in India, such ns efficient, harmless and economical methods of 
birth control and other measures. 


BIRTH RATES AND DEATH RATES 

(per 1,000) 



Birth 

Death 

Inf art 


Birth 

Death 

Infant 


rate 

rate 

morlality 

rate 

rale mortality 

1930 

.. 30 

23 

162 

1946 

.. 28-9 

18-7 

136 

1937 

.. 35 

22 

162 

1947 

.. 26-6 

19-7 

146 

1938 

.. 34 

24 

167 

1948 

.. 25-4 

17-1 

130 

1939 

.. 34 

24 

156 

1949 

.. 26-7 

16-0 

123 

1940 

.. 33 

22 

160 

1960 

.. 24-8 

16-0 

127 

1941 

.. 321 

21-9 

358 

1951 

.. 24-9 

14-4 

124 

1942 

.. 29-5 

21-4 

163 

1952 

.. 24 8 

13-6 

116 

1943 

.. 201 

23-9 

166 

1953 

.. 24 8 

13-5 

118 

1944 

.. 25-8 

24-6 

169 

1954 

.. 25-5 

13-0 

113 

1945 

.. 20 0 

221 

151 

1955 

.. 27.0 

11.7 






1956 

.. 27.4 

11.6 

— 


AGE STRUCTURE 

Age Structure —The age structure of the Indian people has a 
striking difference from western countries—the juvenile proportion 
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of our population is much higher than in U.S.A. or 

European coun- 

tries and a little higher than Japan. 



Age-group 

Pereentag§ 

Infants & young children 

0 to 4 

13-6 

Boys and girls 

5 to 14 

24-8 

( 16 to 24 

17-4 

Young Men & Women 

I 26 to 34 

16-6 

Middle aged men & women 

86 to 44 

11-9 

46 to 64 

8-6 


66 to 64 

61 

Elderly people 

66 to 74 

22 


l 76 and over 1-0 

% 


100-0 


POPULATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS—In 1051 in conformity 
with the Government's policy of discouraging community distinctions 
based on caste, information about lace, caste 01 tube has been collec¬ 
ted onlv from certain gioups of people who have specifically been 
mentioned m the Constitution. A pel<on is a member of the “Special 
Group” if he i»- n membei ot a Scheduled Cu«*to, ot a Scheduled Tribe, 
of any other 'Backward Cla^* or if he is an ‘Anglo Indian*— 
Anglo-Indians 1,11*637 Scheduled Ca*tes 5,13 43,898 

Scheduled Tribes 1,91,16,498 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO LANGUAGES 



No in 

P e. to 

No 

T*7 P r. to 


lakhi 

total 

lakh* total 

•Hindi Urdu, 

Hindustani 


A ssf mese 

50 1-5 

& Punjabi 

1.409 

40 3 

Kashmiri 

0 05 

Telupru ^ 

.. 330 

102 

Sansl nt 

0 01 

Marathi 

.. 270 

8 3 



Tamil 

.. 206 

8 ° + H3ndi (excluding Pun- 

Bengali 

.. 271 

78 

jab, Delhi & Hima- 

Gujarati 

.. 103 

50 

chal Pradesh) 

.. 906 lakhs 

Kannada 

.. 145 

4 5 

Urdu 

- 136 „ 

Malayalam 

.. 134 

41 

Hindustani 

82 „ 

Onya 

.. 132 

4.1 

Punjabi 

8 „ 


AREA & POPULATION 


States 

Area iv sq. m. Population 

Density per 




(1951 census) 

on m. 

Andhra 

• • 

105.700 

31,200 133 

296 

Assam 

9 9 

85 002 

9,043 707 

171 

Bihar 

9 • 

67,113 

38,783,778 

678 

Bombay 

• • 

190,668 

48,205,221 

253 

Kerala 

• • 

14,987 

13,549,118 

907 

Madras 

• • 

60,174 

29,974,936 

597 
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M. P. 

« • 

171,300 

26,071,637 

152 

Mysore 

• • 

74,861 

19,401,193 

259 

Orissa 


60,250 

14,645,946 

243 

Punjab 

» a 

47,062 

16,134,890 

343 

Rajasthan 

• a 

132,098 

15,970,774 

121 

Uttar Pradesh 

• 

113,423 

63,215,742 

557 

West Bengal 

• • 

33,885 

26,302,386 

776 

Territories 

Amindivi, Laccadive & 
Minicoy Islands 

42 

21,035 

501 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 

1,215 

30,971 

10 

Delhi 


573 

1,744,072 

3,044 

Himachal Piadesh 


10,922 

1,109,456 a* 

102 

Manipui 


8,629 

577,636 

67 

Tiipura 


4,022 

639,029 

159 

States 


1,173 936 

356,741,669 

313 

Punjab 

Amritsar 

POPULATION OP CITIES 

.. 325,747 Mvson 


JuIlunduT 

« * 

168,816 

Bangalore 

778,977 

Ludhiana 

• m 

153,795 

Mysore 

244,323 

Uttar Pradesh 
Kanpur 

a • 

705,383 

Kolar Gold fields 
Hubli 

159,084 
129,609 

Lucknow 

• a 

496,861 

Mangaloie 

117,083 

Agra 

Banal as 

• • 

a a 

376,665 

355,777 

Rajasthan 

Allahabad 

• a 

332,295 

Jaipur 

291,130 

Meerut 

• a 

233,183 

Ajmer 

196,633 

Bareily 

• • 

208,083 

Jodhuur 

180,771 

Moradabad 

• • 

161,854 

Bikaner 

117,113 

Saharanpur 
Dehra Dun 
Aligarh 

• • 

• m 

• 

148,435 

144,216 

141,618 

Kc rala 

Rampur 

• a 

134,277 

Trivandrum 

186,931 

Gorakhpur 

• • 

132,436 

Alleppey 

116,278 

Jhansi 

Mathura 

• • 

a • 

127,365 

105,773 

Delhi 

Shahjahanpur 

a a 

104,835 

Delhi 

914,790 

West fJengal 

Calcutta (Greater) 

H owrah 

45,78,071 

433,630 

New Delhi 

Bihar 

276,314 

Tollyganj 

• • 

149,817 

Patna 

283,479 

, Bhat para 

• • 

134,916 

Jamshedpur 

218,162 

Kharagpur 

• • 

129,636 

Gaya 

133,700 

Garden Reach 

• * 

109,160 

Bhagalpur 

114,530 

Behai a 

■ • 

104,055 

Ranchi 

106,849 
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mbay 



Madhya Pradesh 


Bombay (Greater) 

2,839,720 

Indore 

310,859 

Ahmedabad 

• • 

788,383 

Jabalpur 

256,998 

Poona 

* • 

480,982 

Gwalior 

241,577 

Nagpur 

m • 

449,099 

Ujjam 

129,817 

Sholapur 

• • 

266,050 

Bhopal 

102,633 

Surat 

• • 

223,182 



Baroda 

• • 

211,407 

Madras 


Bhavnagar 

• • 

137,951 

Madras 

1,416,056 

Kolhapur 

• • 

136,835 

Madurai 

361,781 

Rajkot 

• • 

132,06!) 

Tiruchirapalli 

218,921 

Jamnagar 

• • 

104,419 

Salem 

202,335 

dhra 



Coimbatore 

197,755 

Hyderabad 

• • 

1,085,722 

Kozikode 

158,724 

VijayawadfL 

• ft 

161,198 

Mangalore 

117,083 

Warangal^ 

• • 

133,130 

Vellore 

106,024 

Guntur 

• # 

125,255 

Tanjore 

100,680 

Visak hapatnam 


108,042 

Orissa 


Rajamundry 

• • 

105,276 

Outtack 

102,505 


LITERACY IN INDIA, 1955 
Percentage of Literacy 

[The definition of literacy according to 1951 cevsvs was ability to 

read and ivnte a simple letter ] 


Part A States 



males females 

total 


males females 

total 

Andhra 

22-2 

8-6 

151 

Orissa 

27*3 

4*3 

15*8 

Assam 

27-1 

7-0 

18-1 

Punjab 

22*0 

9*5 

16*1 

Bihar 

20-6 

3-8 

12-2 

U. P 

17*4 

3 4 

10*8 

Bombay 

35-5 

12-7 

24-6 

West Bengal 

34 7 

12*8 

24*6 

M. P. 

21-9 

5-9 

13-6 





Madias 

32-6 

11-0 

21-8 


25*4 

8*1 

16*7 

Part B States 








males females 

total 


males females 

total 

Hyderabad 

161 

3-0 

9*2 

Kutch 

24*4 

10*2 

17-1 

M. B. 

17*4 

3-7 

10-8 

Manipur 

20*8 

2*4 

11-4 

Mysore 

29-5 

9-8 

19-9 

Tripura 

22*3 

8*0 

15*5 

PEPSII 

17-7 

6-2 

8-4 

Vindhya 




Rajasthan 

13-7 

2-6 

8-4 

Pradesn 

10*9 

1*1 

6*1 

Saurashtra 

26-3 

10-5 

18*5 





Travancore- 





21*1 

8*5 

15*1 

Cochin 

55-2 

37-7 

46*4 





Part C States 



Part D States & other countries 

Ajmer 

29*1 

10-3 

20*1 

Andaman & 




Bhopal 

12-3 

3-9 

8*2 

Nicobar Il’s. 

34*2 

12*3 

26*8 

Coorg 

340 

19-0 

27-2 

Sikkim 

12*8 

1*3 

7*3 

Delhi 

43-0 

32-3 

38*4 





Himachal 





17*3 

3*0 

10-7 

Pradesh 

7*7 

12-6 

2*4 

All India 

24*9 

7*9 

16*6 








INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Beginnings of Archaeological Study in India—The idea of found* 
ing an institution for promoting the study of oriental literature and 
culture was first conceived by Sir William Jones, puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, In January, 1784 within four 
months of his arrival, Asiatic Society of Bengal and a museum were 
established under his guidance with the object of enquiring into the 
history and anitquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia. 

Though gieat impetus was given to the study of archaeology, 
there was, however, no systematic exploration of the antiquarian 
remains in the country during all these years. Aleltender Cunning¬ 
ham, who had come to India m 1813 m the service of the Government 
of India as a Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers, urged that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should help in the preservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments by the appointment of a suitable officer at Government expense. 
Cunningham’s appeal met with no response from Government but 
in 1860, Lord Canning, fust Viceroy of India, decided to establish 
an Archaeological Department of Noithem India with Cunningham 
as the first Archaeological Surveyor of India on a purely temporary 
basis. Cunningham’s activities w^re confined only within North- 
Western Piovinces (present U.P.) and Bihar. In 1866, after four 
* years of appointment, the post was retienched. However in 1870, 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, Government of India sanctioned 
the post of a Director-General of Archaeological Survey, for which 
Cunningham was appointed. This department’s activities were con¬ 
fined only to Northern India. In 1874 the activities of the survey 
were extended to Western and Southern India. The conservation of 
ancient monuments, however, did not form any part of the duties of 
this department. This service was supposed to be performed by 
the Provincial Governments through their P. W. D. The result was 
that a scant attention was paid to the structural monuments of 
India. However in 1878, Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, 
wrote, “the preservation of national antiquities and woiks o£ art 
ought not to be left to the charges of local Government.” The pro¬ 
nouncement led to the creation of the post of a “Curator of Ancient 
Monuments”. His duty was to prepare a classified list of ancient 
monuments of each province and to advise Government as to which 
of them were fit to be kept in permanent good repair or decayed 
beyond that point but not m complete ruin or were unimportant or 
irretrievably ruined. But this post was again abolished and the task 
of conservation of monuments again devolved on Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The same year saw another great archaeological event in the 
passing of the Indian Treasure Trove Act VI of 1878. 

In 1886 the Surveys of Northern and Southern India were amal¬ 
gamated and were placed under a Director-General. The whole of 
British India was divided into five circles, we*, Madras, Bombay, 
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Punjab (with Sind and Rajputana), North-West Provinces (with 
Central India and Central Provinces) and Bengal (with Assam)# 
But from 1889 the survey again fell into bad days with the result 
that several important posts were kept m abeyance. 

But the brightest day of Indian Archaeology in India dawned 
with the appointment of Lord Curzon a* the Viceroy of India. In one 
of his speeches he announced 4 1 he conservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments as one of the pnmaiy obligation of the Government”. So 
revival of the activities of the survey began again Indian States 
weie put undei one or other of the Surveyor In 1904, the legisla¬ 
ture passed the much needed Ancient Monuments Pieservation Act, 
which biought a new eia toi Indian auhacology. The mam object of 
the Act was ‘to cnsuie the proper upkeep and repan of ancient 
buildings m private ownership excepting such a<* were used for reli¬ 
gious puipose^ito prevent the excavation of sites of histone interest 
by ignoiant and unautbonsed persons, and to secure control over the 
traffic in antiquities ” 

With the depaiture of Lord Curzon in 1906 the Department 
passed through various vicissitudes of fortune From 1907 onwards 
there had been cui tail men t% retienchments, reoi gamsations. The 
Reforms of 1119 made archaeology a Central subject and since then 
it has continued to be such Since the inception, the survey had 
combined itself primarily with monuments dating from Maurya 
Period because very little archaeological evidence of a period earlier 
than the time of Buddha was forthcoming It was never dreamt 
that there could have been an eailier civilisation which was m Overv 
respect supenor to the civilisation of the Aryan immigrants. Alt 
such idcis wue however compn tcl> ti in formed by the discovery 
ol the Indus Valley Civilisition togethei with lfgular excavations 
of important arehacologu iJ sites an i ake explorations m the 
holders of Indn, ind bevond them such as the undertakings of Sir 
Aurcl Stein in ( hinesc Tuikistan wlueh made the work of the purvey 
more progressive and moie widcspiead 

With the attainment of Independence on 15th August, 1947 and 
the petition of the country, flesh reorganisation of the department 
was called for Last Bengal was lost to the Eastern Circle and the 
West Punjab, Sind and NWFP to the Frontier Circle Onssa was 
taken out of South Eastern Circle and added to the Eastern Circle. 
East Punjab was added on to the Delhi Circle converting it into a 
full Circle 

The Administration—The Archaeological Department has no pro¬ 
vincial centres, but for the purpose of carrying out archaeological 
work in the States it has been divided into seven circles —1 Northern 
Circle, Agra 2 Central Circle Patna 3. Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 
4 S E. Circle, Visakhapatnam. 5 Southern Circle, Madras. 6* 
Western Circle, Poona 7 Delhi Circle Delhi There is a 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology . This Board is an advisory 
body consisting of the representatives of Parliament, States, learned 
bodies—both scientific and historical—and the Central Archaeological 
officers. 
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As a result of the integration of the former princely States 
with the Indian Union, the Department of Archaeology looks after 
over 4,000 monuments of national importance. It also maintains 12 
site museums. A new museum has been started at Bodhgaya. 

The Functions of the Department—The Department of Arachaeo- 
logy is undei the charge of a Duector-Geneial. This Department is 
responsible foi the preseivation of ancient monuments of national 
impoitance and foi undei taking ^xploiation and aichaeological 
excavation**. It also assists vaiious non-go vtmmental institutions 
m conducting cxploiations and excavations 

Archaeological Research—The works of the Department are pri¬ 
marily two-fold—conservation and loseairb and exploiation, and aie 
divided into four branches, namely, Excavation Branch f Epigram 
phical Branch , Chemical Branch and Museum Branch . 

Epigraphical Research —enjoys a unique posftion in India. 
Nowhere else has it served history so* well as it has done 
here. India has inherited a vast legacy of epigraphical material. 
The numbei of old inscription** chseoveiod iuii literally into thousands. 
Inscriptions aie found moie commonly on metals and stones. 
This leseaich is being earned out by the Epigraphical Bianch. 

Chemical Branch —came into being m 1917. The piincipal work 
of this department is the chemical treatment and preservation of 
museum exhibits and other antiquities, chemical conservations of 
monuments and interpretation of ancient Indian techniques through 
chemical analysis and scientific examination oi all specimens. Be- 
iMCs attending to the tieatnient ol monuments, paintings, museum 
qpmihits and excavated objects, the Blanch is engaged in evolving 
effective methods foi the lemoval of algal giowth hom monuments 
and undesirable accretions tiom painted surfaces 

Museum Branch —The development of Indian museums has been 
one of the important works of the Department. The progressive 
expansion of aichaeoloeical enterprise thioughoul the country gave 
riie to the growth of archaeological museums on excavated sites, such 
as, Nalanda, Sarnath The museum biancli of the Department was 
established in 1945 to control site museums. A National Museum of 
India has been started at New Delhi, The foundation stone of the 
Museum building was laid by the Prime Minister on May 12, 1955. 

Excavation Bianch —Thi* bianch is engaged in the work of ex¬ 
ploration and excavation all over India. These two woiks have laid 
the thscovenos of many archeological sites, temples, inscriptions, 
images, rums and even skeletons 

Publication—Another important activity of the Department is the 

? ublication of the results of excavation and other research work. 

he publications of the Archaeological Survey of India have at times 
assumed different forms and represented various degrees of scholar- 
‘iij> and ment, but they have*, on the whole, constituted a noble mine 
information for any future historian of India. The Department 
. is published several numbers of ‘Ancient India*, the bulletin of 
Archeological survey, upto No. 12, guide books for several monu¬ 
ments, Epigiaphia India , Corpus Inscnptiovnm Indicarum , etc. 
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National Archives of India—National A i chives of India which 
was styled as Imperial Records Department before Independence, came 
into existence in 1801. It is the icposiioiy of the lecorded files and 
papers of the Government of India kept at New Delhi This valuable 
mass of papers forming an fmpoitant part of the nation’s cultural heri¬ 
tage. is impressive both in quality and quantity In many ways it is 
perhaps the best historical material in the world The c teel shelves 
of the department covei about 14 miles of shelf space and shelter 
72,691 hound volumes and 3,611,000 unbound documents which lie in 
the building 

The contents of the National Aichives include numerous docu¬ 
ments of great histoncal importance The regulai senes of lecords 
begin from lflb but some inuic ting collections relate to earlier 
j ars These arc the net ire oi rec< i<K files and bool s of the National 
Aid nos- (<) JJ^ords ot the List India Compuiv 1752-18*58 with 
gaps , (u) Records ol the Government ot India liom 1859 onwards. 
The latest i h ias a\ ulibl* wire upto 1915 , (ui) Recoids of defunct 
Reside ue ics end Political Virtue us in India The bool s in the custody 
of the N it on il Archives of Irnui mostly belonged to the category of 
printed docunnnts or si ltdions fiom iccoms aid other roleience 
bools lclatin^ to the modem period ot Indian history and allied 
tut jects 

I here is a Microfilm unit o e the Department which takes micro¬ 
film to\nf of important historical documents, the originals of which 
cannot be acqiuicd This unit microfilms panes of pnvate aichiv$$, 
fatnilv prpus documents and niumsciipts r I h< ^ cover a wide rangQ 
of sublets lil e hi tm\ f biogi iphy, state cralt, administration otT 
justice, cpistologiaph\, stiate<’> etc. * 

Ilisttnual Records Commission—The Commission was set Up 
in 1910 by a regulation of the Government of J uha It i« a national 
orgamsat on of individuals and institutions engaged m the study, 
upkeep and preservation of ltioids and historical manusenpts. The 
Minister of Education i-. the < x officio President <i the Commission 
and the Director of National Archives is the Secretary. 

Training Facilities—The National Archive* oi India has made 
considerable piogress by gianling research facilities to scholais and 
providing facilities for training in air hives The courses of 
training have been thoroujJj reused and in addition to one year 
Diploma couisc, a ^hort three months' course (twice a jcar)*has 
been introduced with effect fioru 1952 To piomote historical re¬ 
search, tour fellowships are being awarded every *ear since 1954 to 
university post-graduate students. 
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World’s Greatest Languages —Chinese Language is spoken by 
the greatest number of the people of the world Nearly 600,000,000 
people speak Chinese or variations of it, such as Mandarin Cantonese, 
etc. English is the major commercial, scientific and diplomatic 
language of the world and is the most widely used second language 
In foreign countries It is used as a first language by more than 250 
million people and is used as a second language by countless millions 
more. Russian has ncaily 200 million speakers .Hindustani, the 
principal language of India, is spoken by about 15u million people. 
Exceeding 50 million are Arabic, Bengali, French, Goman, Indonesian, 
Italian, Japanese, Portuguese and Spanish. 


Indo-European—The languages of the peoples of Europe 
and parts of Asia appear to have come from a mother language 
which is geneially called “Ivdn Fmopenn 9 language The Indo- 
European languages aie dwided into Geimanic Celtic, Itomanco, 
Albania, Gieek Slavic Baltic lndo liaman and Arm* man A short 
note on languages is given here— 

Romance languages are one of the most important of lndo Furopean 
languages Latin is the mother of tie Romance languages which 
include Italian, Fiench, Spanish, Portuguese and Rumiman 
Celtic —includes Welsh, Briton lush, Scottish, Gaelic Manx 
Germ an ic— includes modem Geiman, Dutch English, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian among its principal languages 
Greek —has modem Greek as survivor of a gioup of historical 
languages 

Slavic languages include Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, C/ech, Baltic. 
Albanian and Armenian —are classified sepaiately in the indo-Euio- 
pean Group 

lndo-Ijaman —consists of numerous languages of middle and Southern 
Asia spoken by over 300,000,000 and includes Iranian Indie 


(to which classical Sanskrit is related) Hindi, Bengali, ,Kashmiri, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Rajasthani, Punjabi, Pahan Uidu Hindustani, 
Onva 


Dravidian —These are the languages of Northern Ceylon, Malabar, 
Coromandel, Baluchistan and other parts of Southern and Cen¬ 
tral India These languages are Tamil Malayalam kanare^e, 
Kulu, Kota, Toda, Telugu, Gondi, Kurukh, Malto, Bhil Rolani and 
Brahui 


Hamito-Semitic —prevails in Asia Minor and North Eastern 
Africa. In this group are such languages as early Egvptian (later 
Coptic), Etheopic, Aramaic, Hi brew, Phoenician Assvro Bahv Ionian 
and Arabic Many of these languages are dead hut the peoples 
of the middle East, north-eastern Africa and Malta speak languages 
descended from them. 
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Malayo-Polynesian —includes languages of Malaya, East In¬ 
dies and other islands of South-West Pacific, # 

Sino-Tibetan or Indo-Chinese —Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and 
Siamese, 

Caucasian —There are many languages in this group not clearly 
related. The most important of these is that spoken by the Georgian 
people in the southern part of the Soviet Union. 

Ibero-Baeque — is spoken by the Basque people of Spain and France. 
Japanese and Korean. 

Australian —There are about 100 different languages which are 
not dearly related but they are spoken by the natives of Australia, 


WORLD’S LANGUAGES 

The impcritfant languages of the world are estimated as 
follows :— 




Million 

Chinese 

• • 

9 9 

420 

English 

• • 

9 9 

272 

Russian 

* ■ 

9 m 

200 

Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani 

& 


Punjabi 

(India) 

9 9 

150 

Spanish 

• • 

9 9 

136 

Geiman 

9 9 

9 9 

120 

Japanese 

9 9 

9 9 

95 

Bengali (India & Pakistan) 

75 

Arabic 

9 9 

9 9 

72 

French 

9 9 

9 9 

70 

Portuguese 

9 9 

9 9 

71 

Italian 

9 % 

9 9 

57 

Polish 

9 9 

9 9 

38 

Turkish 

• 9 

9 9 

23 


Million 


Urdu (Pakistan & India) 60 
Iranian .. ,. 26 

Javanese .. ..41 

Korean .. . . 30 

Maiathi .. ..27 

Tclugu .. .. 33 

Tamil .. ..27 

Anamese (Indo-China) .. 20 

Bantu (S. Africa) .. 46 

Burmese .. .. 13 

Dutch .. .. 16 

Guiarati (India & Pakistan) 16 
Malayalam (India) .. 14 

Siamese .. .. 16 

Sudanic . .. 76 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The language Teturns of the 1961 Census of India makes an 
interesting study. The census enumerated a total of 846 languages 
or dialects including 720 Indian languages spoken by less than a lakh 
of persons each and 03 non-Indian languages.’ About 97 per cent of 
the population speak one or the other of the fourteen languages of 
the Constitution. 

Origin and Growth of Indian Languages—The four great linguistic 
families of India are (1) Indo-Aryan . (2) Dravidian t (3) Austria and 
(4) Svno-Txbetan. 

Ivdn-Aryan Languages are descended from the ancient speech 
of the Indo-European invaders who came to India from their original 
homeland in the Eurasian plains. The oldest form of Aryan speech 
is to be found in the Vedas believed to have been completed in the 
10th century B.C. Vedic Sanskrit gradually developed into what are 
known as middle Indo-Aryan dialects. Between 600 B.C. and 1000 
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A.D.—the period of Aryan expansion, they gradually spread over 
northern India. The early literature of Buddhism is enshnned in 
Pali, one of the earlier Indo-Aryan dialects. By the tenth century 
A.D. the middle Indo-Aiyan dialects gradually developed into modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

Drauuhon Languages have their home in Peninsular India and 
include twelve distinct languages— Tamil , Telugu , hanatese , Malaua~ 
lam , Tulu t Kodagu , Todda, Kola , Govd , Khoml, Oiaon and RajmahaL 
These languages are spoken in the following regions or districts of 
India—souLh-eat tern, noi th-eastern and south-western, the Malabar 
coast, Cooig (adjoining the Malabar coa^t), Nilgiri Hills, Central 
India, north-west Onssa, and Rajmahal Hills of Bengal Tamil is 
also spoken m the noitbem pait of Ceylon, and Biahui m Bclu- 
chistan, Tamil, lelugu, Malayalam and Kannada aie the most im¬ 
portant among them. Tamil, the oldest member or the group, pre¬ 
serves a good deal of the geueial character and vocabulary of the 
ancient luavidian speech , it has a most extensive vocabulatv. Ma¬ 
layalam is closely related to Tamil and has bon owed considerably 
from Sans>kiit. 

Primitive tribes constituting about 1 3 per rrnt of the popula¬ 
tion of India speak A isfnc I ang\ aq c, i< pic^entcii in the hdls and 
jungles of central and north eas tin India lluse languages are 
said to be related to tho«-t of south <■ t t Asia. 1 ne\ are \ Uieved to 
have come to India with the inv ideis ti ora the noith east long before 
the Jndo-Aiyan invasion. Following aie the Austnc hmguages— 

(a) Kol or Munda group which includes SanthaL, Mundari, 
Ho, etc. 

( b) Khasi in Assam and (c) Nicobnrese. 

Sivo-Tibctwn Language* are used by small tribes along the 
eouthern slopes of the Himalayas, in the north Bengal and Assam 
These languages mostly belong to the Mongolian race. Newan of 
Nepal and Meithei or Manipun of Manipur aie the most important 
among them. 

Languages in the Indian Constitution—Indian Constitution re¬ 
cognises fouiteen languages—namely, Assamese, Bengali, Guiarati. 
Jlindi, Urdu, Kam ada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Ortya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu. Hindi has been declared the 
official language of the country, but for a period of fifteen years 
English will also continue to be in official use. Among these 14 
languages, there aie m vatving degrees, huger elements of identity 
and simi lr uity. In their senpts and alphabets, all, except for Urdu, 
Ere variant expressions of a common Indian phonetical system. 

Modern India Languages—A short description of the important 
modern languages is given here— 

Hindi with its various blanches is the third most impoitant 
language of the world alter Chinese and English As a regional 
language, Hindi may be regarded as the spoken language of eleven 
out of 29 State* of India—Bihar, U.P., maior portion of Madhya 
Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal, Delhi, Himacnal 
Pradesh and also eastern half of the Puniah. As the geographical 
extent of langu&go is very great, the masses use more than dozen 
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allied local dialects, each one of which is eoually important and is 
very rich in literary folk traditions. Within what is known as the 
Hindi-speaking area various dialects are spoken and were once culti¬ 
vated as literary languages but during the first decades of the 19th 
century, the Khanboti , one of the component dialects of Hindi, 
emerged as the standard and accepted form of Hindi spreading over 
the whole of the Hndi-speaking area. It is the State language of 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and some of other States of India. 

Uidu —So far as Urdu and Hindi are concerned, they are basically 
the same language in points of structure, grammar and syntax 
and there is a considerable fund of vocabulary common to both. Three 
factors, however, contribute to their separation. Firstly, Hindi 
is written in De\nagn script and IJidu in Parsian-Arabic 
script. Secondly, owing to vanous historical and sociological asso* 
ciations, Hindi has to bo associated with Hindus and Urdu with 
Muslims. ThndAy, Urdu writers tend to draw upon Arabic and Per** 
for expanding their vocabulary and Hindi writers upon Sans~ 
krit. Urdu originated from the dialect spoken round about Delhi. It 
became the spoken language of the Muslims when they settled in 
TV]hi It was in fact at fir<*t the court or the camp language of the 
Mughals. In the State of Jammu & Kashmir, it is recognised as one 
of the Stale languages along with Kashmiri. In the Telangana area 
of Andhra Pradesh, it has been recognised as an additional language 
for that region, although the principal language of the state is Urdu. 
In Northern India, more specially in Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, the use of Urdu has been widely spread, though it is confined 
to a minority chiefly living in towns. 

HcngaU is the language of o\er 60 million people and although 
less than half of this number are in West Bengal, there is identity of 
speech ana culluie which links up West Bengal in India with East 
Bengal in Pakistan. The whole of the Bengalee people inherit a 
common liteiature, which is one of the most significant facts in 
mndf'm India. It is also spoken by the majority of the people 
Cachar district of Assam and Tripura. II is not only the most 
compact language of two Bengals, but also the most progressive 
language of India. 

Bengali literature started with some songs and poems of the 
Buddhist mystic inspiration, going back to the 10th century A. D, 
After the establishment of the British rule in Bengal, Bengali as a 
language came in touch with English and, as a result, a veritable 
renaissance took place for the intellect of Bengal. A number of 
very eminent writers who were leaders of thought, not only far 
Bcnga 7 but for the whole of India, expressed themselves through 
the Bengali language—beginning with Raia Rammohon Roy, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusndan Putt, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and, above all, Rabindranath Tagore. The 
emancipation of Indian mind through literature was started in Bengal, 
and the galaxy of eminent novelists and other writers of the present 
day, among whom the name of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee deserves 
special mention, still hold the torch of India for rational thinking 
through literature. 
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Telugu —is one of the important members of the Dravidian 
group of languages and takes the third rank among the languages 
of India, next to Hindi and Bengali. The language seems to have 
branched out from the parent Dravidian tongue in the middle of the 
first millennium B. C. 

Bhojpun —is claimed to be the spoken language of about 4 crores 
of people living within an area of 250 lakh sq. miles. The districts of 
Saran, Champaran, Sahabad, Palamou and Ranchi (part) in Bihar 
and Balia, Gazipur, Banaras, Muzapur, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and 
Deona in U. P and Jaspur and Surguja in Vindhya Pradesh comprise 
Bhojpun-speaking area It is spoken by about four crores of people. 

Marathi is spoken in western and central India. It covers parts 
of two States of India—Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. It is also 
spoken in Portuguese India and some parts of Hyderabad. 

Gujarati is c poken m Gujarat, the northern marYtime poition of 
Bombay and also in Baioda and adjoining places Raiai>thani is 
spoken m Rajasthan and adjoining parts of cential India Rajas¬ 
thani has numerous dialects Pahan is a general name applied to 
Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
from Nepal m the east of Chamba. 

State Languages —Hindi is the State language in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar as well as some othei States m India In th< Punjab, the 
two State languages aie Hindi and Punjabi Urdu and Kashmiri are 
the State languages of Jammu & Kashmir 


SPEAKERS OF PRINCIPAL INDIAN LANGUAGES 



No of people 

P C of the total 


ape akin p 

population 

Assamese 

4 988 226 

139 

Bengali 

?h 121 676 

7 03 

Gujarati 

16 310 771 

4 67 

Hindi Urdu Hindustani ft Pumabi* 

1 49 944 311 

42 01 

Kannada 

Kashmirif 

14 471 76 

4 05 

Maiayalam 

3 880 109 

8 69 

Marathi 

27 049 522 

7 57 

Onya 

13 153 909 

3 68 

Sanskrit 

555 

00010 

Tamil 

26 546 7f 4 

74 

Telugu 

32 9999 916 

8 2 2 

Population returned as speaking other languages 
as their mother tongue 

82 906 787 

9 22 

Total 

3 66 979 394 



•There was no difficulty in carrying out censuB instructions except in Punjab, 
Pepsu, Delhi Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspui and in these States the returns being 
Incorrect as regards the number of persons with Punjabi or Hindi mother-tongue 
fCompartive fimaie^ about Kashmiri are not available m the 1951 census figures. 
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TRIBAL LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 



NUMBERING A 

LAKH OR 

OVER 


Santhal! 

2.811,678 

Meithei 


Korku 

170,607 

Gondi 

1,232 886 

(Manipun) 

485,787 

Savara 

256,269 

BhiH 

1,160 299 

Banian »r 

Boro Bodo 

166,447 

Oraon 

644 042 

Lnbhani 

33? 317 

I ushei 

163,600 

Lambadi 

628 166 

Kondh 

280 561 

P^raja 

146 988 

Ho 

599 876 

bhilah 

264 289 

Maria 

140.588 

Mundan Munda 

Garn 

239 816 

Kova 

137 368 

etc 

6R5 211 

Rhusi 

230 932 

Mikir 

130,746 

Vagdi 

516 991 

Kui 

206 509 

7 otal 

11,531,884 

OTHER INDI4N LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH 

SPEAKERS 


NUMBERING A 

LAKH OR 

OVER 


Marwan 

1 r 14 7*7 

B U bh ish i 

177 817 

A jimri 

463 161 

Mew in 

*«&0)4 8/4 

T jput 

129 379 

Nepali 

421 688 

Dhundhaii or 

SaurasHra 

1 M 186 

Mi wati 

111 088 

Jntj un 

1 538 069 

lulu 

7V7 624 

kh'itna 

110 592 

Bag j 

92( 0«) 

c u Ihi 

745 4*4 

Nun idi 

110,677 

C Vattisr irhi 

902 908 

K naath ini 

645 001 

Bhumij 

101 508 

Milui (Mahi) 

886 89o 

Kr r kani 

6*9 020 

Total 

17,698,041 

Halbi 

2C4 912 

humaom 

571 401 



Nimari 

180 G96 

Gai h wah 

484,261 




OTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 

NUMBERING LESS THAN A LAKH 

Total number of T ta! No of 

languages or Speakers 2,806,974 

dialects 720 


PRINCIPAL NON-INDIAN LANGUAGE SPEAKERS 


Arabic 

Burmese 

Chinese 

Lnghsh 

French 


7,914 Get man 
3 965 Hebrew 
9 214 Italian 
171 742 Malayan 
1,929 


1 655 Persian 11,814 

1 209 Portuguese 6,662 

686 Tibetan 2,494 

703 Sinhalese 661 



REFUGEES IN INDIA 

The Refugee Problem*—The refugee problem took its concrete 
shape from the partition of India in 1947, though the Direct Action 
Day of the Muslim League in 1946 may be taken as a positive date, 
•when immediately after Noakhali riots refugees began to move. 

The magnitude of this refugee problem can be realised from the 
following facts : The people who came out of We*fe Pakistan left 
6*300,000 acres of land ; people who left India and went to Pakistan 
left India 3,850,000 acres of land. So there is a shortage of 1,450,000 
acres of land. The Indian loss in house-property accounted for 
Rs. 5,000,000,000, whereas property left by migrants to Pakistan 
was worth less than Rs. 1,000,0OU,000, that is less than 1 / 5th. 

The number of persons migrated to India up to 1957 from 
Pakistan were about 88.56 lakhs, of which 47,40 lakhs were from 
West Pakistan and 41.16 lakhs from East Pakistan. So far as West 
Pakistan is concerned, the problem of rehabilitation has almost been 
solved. It has therefore been decided by the Union Government to 
wind up the activities of the Rehabilitation Ministry in the Western 
region. The conditions of life in East Pakistan continue to be 
precarious. Due to the regulation of migration certificates, about 
11,000 displaced persons from East Pakistan migrated to India in 
1957. By the end of 1957-58, the total expenditure on the relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from Pakistan amounted to 
Rs. 304.11 crores. For the year 1958-59 provision of Rs. 8.2 crores 
and Rs. 20.35 crores (excluding Rs. 3 crores for Dandakaranya 
Scheme) has been made for relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons from West and East Pakistans. 

West Pakistan Refugees —About 80 per cent of the displaced 
/persons from West Pakistan have been settled on land on ancilliary 
occupations and the rest in urban areas. 19 townships were setup foi 
rehabilitation of displaced persons. 

East Pakistan Refugees —The total displaced population from 
East Pakistan at the end of 1957 in relief camps are approximately 
as follows— 



No.of camps 

Population 

West Bengal 

.. 148 

2,10,569 

Tripura 

.. 18 

32,000 

Bihar 

1 

17,491 

Orissa 

1 

3,897 


168* 

2,64,028 
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EXPENSES ON DISPLACED PERSONS 

(In crores of Rs.) 



For D. Ps. 

For D. P8. 

Total 

Grants 

from East 
Pakistan 

. 60.13 

from West 
Pakistan 

80.11 

140.24 

Loans 

33.37 

25.39 

58.76 

Housing 

.. 30.38 

59.82 

90.20 

E dabhshment 

.45 

1.95 

2.4 

Compensation 

• • 1 

74 00 

53.12 

Loans by Rehabilitation 
Administration upto 195 

Finance 

7 .. 4.28 

7.97 

12.25 

Miscellaneous 


.01 

0.01 

Dandakaranya Scheme 

.25 


.25 

M* 

128.86 

249.25 

378.11 


'I HR GOVERNMENT HELP—The help from the Government 
came through the following Schemes—(1) Relit f, (2) CompensattOTi, 
(3) Rehabihtution, (4) Other lands of reinj (5) Financial aid on 
reasonable tenn s. 

The nlief came in the forms of camps homes and infirmaries for 
displaced person^. As a measure of interim lelief, the Government 
grants maintenance allowance (upto Rs. 100) to displaced peisons 
who because of old ape, lr.firmaiy, disease or other causes are unable 
to make a liwng for themselves and have immovable urban pioperty 
in Pakistan. | 

Compensation —The Government of India had promised compen* 
sation to the displaced poisons foi the loss of pi operty in Pakistan. 
In spite of Karachi Agreements of 1040, no further satisfactory agree¬ 
ment could be leached with Pakistan. So the Government of India 
passed Disphutd Po on s (Compensation and Rehabilitation) Act in 
1054 which gave the Government the aulhouty to acquire evacuee 
properties for puipo-»cs of lehcf lehabilitation and compensation 
drawn up accoiding to this Act. But this scheme has been carried 
out for West Pakistan refugees only. 

Rehabilitation —For the settlement of displaced persons in the 
rural and uib&n aieas and in garniul employment the Government 
have urdertaken the following Schemes—(1) quasi-permanent or 
tempoiary allotment ol evacuee agiieuituial land, (2) settlement 
on culturable waste land reclaimed by vanous States, (3) Loans, 
assistance to business and industry, technical and vocational training 
and employment facilities under Government. 

Other kinds of relief —are Emergency Relief Organisation, and 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. An all-India organisation 
known as Emergency Relief Organisation lias been established to pro¬ 
vide relief m times of floods, famines, earthquakes, etc. The organi¬ 
sation will function at the Central State and district levels. 

Rehabilitation Finance Administration —was established in 1948 
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by an Act of Parliament with the main objective of extending financial 
aid on reasonable terms to migrants from Pakistan and to facilitate 
their settlement in business or industry. 

Development of Dandakaranya—As West Bengal, Assam and 
Tripura have already been saturated, the Government of India have 
decided to set up a Central Authority for the speedy development of 
the Dandakaranya area. To be known as the Dandakaranya Develop¬ 
ment Authority , the high-power body will have a wholetime Chair¬ 
man and the Chief Administrator, Dandakaranya, senior agricultural 
and engineering experts and the representatives of the States concern¬ 
ed as its members. The setting up of the Authority is one of the 
steps taken by the Union Ministry of Rehabilitation to implement the 
recent decision to close down all D. P. Camps in West Bengal 
by July 1959 and provide work, shelter and other amenities to dis¬ 
placed families outside West Bengal. With an area ql about 80,000 
sq. miles, Dandakamya is a vast contiguous and compact region lying 
Within the territorial limits of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. It is rich in forest and mineral resources, has a 
sparse population, mostly Adivasis and is undeveloped. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OF INDIA 

PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION—The public health ad¬ 
ministration is mainly a state subject, but Central Ministry of Health 
exercises sole executive power in regard to subjects in the Union List 
and powers in relation to the subjects in the Concurrent List. So 
far as the States are concerned, the functions of the Ministry of 
Health are purely advisory and one of co-ordination. In general, the 
Central Government's functions m regard to matters in the State list 
are co-ordination, collection and supply of information, supply of 
expert technical assistance and advice. It keeps close liaison with 
foreign countries and international health organisations like WHO, 
UNICEF, Red Cross, etc. The Centre is, however, # directly responsible 
for state subjects concerning Centrally administered areas of 
Manipur, Delhi, Tripura and Himachal Pradesh. The Centre also 
administers quarantine in ports, enforces standards in the quality of 
impoxted drugs, supervises and controls central health institutions 
and promotes research through the Indian Council of Medical 
Research and other bodies. It also contributes statistical informa¬ 
tion to the State Governments and their health departments. 

In short, the Constitution has charged the Union Government di¬ 
rectly with the responsibilities only in the field of international health, 
control of infectious diseases and standards of higher technical edu¬ 
cation. Medical relief and preventive work have been left to the 
States, while all other matters are in the Concurrent List, that is, 
both the Central and the State Governments can legislate on them. 

The Central Ministry of Health comprises the main Ministry 
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and the Directorate General of Health Services functions as 
an attached office. The Directorate General of Health Services is the 
executive organisation for the Ministry in the entire medical 
and public health held. There are health organisations ope* 
rating in all important sea and air ports to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. There are Drugs Controller and four Assistant 
Drugs Controllers to ensure that drugs imported in the country con* 
form to the required standards. The Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search formulates and organises, directly or indirectly through the 
research institutions, schemes relating to research on health problems. 
Anti-malana or similar operations are under the Malaria Institute of 
India Some Institutions are engaged in the manufacture of sera 
and vaccines. Theie is also an adviser on tuberculosis and another on 
maternity and child welfare attached to the Directorate General of 
Health Serviqgg. 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH—With the advent of independence, a 
Ministry of Health has been established at the Centre. This Ministry 
is directly tesponsible for the health of the Centrally Administered 
Areas. The States are autonomous in respect of medical relief and 
public health. The Centre, however, advises the States and 
keeps in close touch with them in their endeavours to build up the 
health of the people committed to their charge. 

In wider aspect, the functions of the Central Ministry of Health 
may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Administration of Central Health Institutions. 

(2) Promotion of medical research, regulation and development 
of medical, pharmaceutical, dental and nursing professions in consul¬ 
tation with State Governments and statutory councils and laying down 
the standaids of education for these professions. 

(3) Establishment and maintenance of drugs standards in 
consultation with State Governments and prevention of adulteration 
of food. 

(4) Promoting investigations into particulai health problems. 

(5) Promoting through Central Council of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment or otherwise, discussions and exchange of information on 
problems relating to Panchayats and other local bodies. 

(6) International health relations and administration of port 
quarantine. 

PROBLEM OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA—It has been 
estimated that nearly 7,60,00,000 persons suffer from malaria in any 
normal year and it takes a toll of at least 300,000 lives. It is 
estimated that about 25 lakh active cases of tuberculosis exist 
annually and that 5 lakh deaths take place each year from this cause 
alone. Among the countries for which statistics are available, India 
ranks high as one of the largest reservoirs of infectious diseases. 
Malnutrition and undernutrition reduce the vitality and power of 
resistance of an appreciable section of the population. The food 
consumed is insufficient to provide the necessary energy requirements 
in the case of 30 per cent of families, and the diet is almost invariably 
ill-balanced and there are, in terms of food factors, a deficiency of 
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fats, vitamins and proteins of high biological value. Widespread 
adulteration of foodstuffs is doing insidious harm to the health of the 
people. Water-supply is totally inadequate. Only 6 per cent of the 
towns in India have protected water supply which serves 6.15 p.c. of 
the total population and 48.5 per cent of the urban population. Of 
the 48 cities with a population of over a lakh each, only 23 have 
sewage systems. 

Due to this extiemely low level of health, all Health Schemes in 
India have been generally divided under the following large gioups— 
(1) Control of disease (2) Medical education (3) Training and re¬ 
search (4) Rural health units (5) Water supply and drainage (6) 
Family planning and (7) Health education. 

MEDICAL & HEALTH EDUCATION—The medical colleges 
were first opened in Madras and Calcutta in 1835 and recognised by 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1845. Since then, 4slsere has been 
gradual progress of medical education m India. Practically all medi¬ 
cal colleges offer a Doctorate of Medicine, Master of Surgery, etc. 
Several of the colleges are offering D.P.H. or equivalent. There is 
also a special provision for military medical students of the Indian 
Medical Department. On the recommendation of the Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Board, an All-India Council of Post-Graduate medical education 
has been set up. The Council p?c<-rnbe-» standards for post¬ 
graduate medical education in the unneisities, and advises them in 
order to secure unifoinnty of standards throughout the country. 

The Directorate General of Health Services is trying to spread 
health education amone the people through cinema shows, distribu¬ 
tion of posteis, pamphlets, radio talks, etc. It has been decided to 
set up a Central Health Education Bureau to produce filmstrips, 
posters, models, literatures, etc. 

At piesent there are 36 medicel colleges. 2 medical schools. 6 
dental colleges and 5 other institutions for training m the aPopathir 
system of medicine Medical Schools are being raised to the status 
of colleges. Departments of some medical colleges are being 
upgraded to piovide post-graduate training for select doctors. 
Facilities for the training of nuises exist in practically all major hos¬ 
pitals in the country and in nursing colleges at Vellore and New Delhi. 

DRUGS AND MEDICAL STORES—The control over the quality 
of drugs, i\r , Drugs Standard Control , imported, manufactured, sold 
or distiibuled in the country is exercised under the Drugs Act , 1940 
and the Rules thereunder. The Central Government is responsible for 
the cortrol o\cr the quality of all imported drugs and of drugs manu¬ 
factured or distributed in the Union Territories. The Drugs Con¬ 
troller (India) is the controlling officer appointed by the Government 
of India for this purpose. The responsibility for the control over 
standards of drugs manufactured, sold or distributed in States rests 
with the State Governments. The control over imported drugs is 
exercised through the Assistant Drugs Controllers at Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta and Delhi and the Technical Officer, Cochin. Tns 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board has been constituted under the 
Drug's Act of 1940. The Board is an important statutory body, advis- 
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ing Central and State Governments on technical matters arising out 
of the administration of the Drugs Act of 1940. The Drugs Consul* 
five Committee has been constituted under Section 7 of the Drugs Act. 
The Indian Pharmacopoeia Committee which was set up in 1948 pre¬ 
pared the First Indian Pharmacopoeia which was published in 1955. 
The Central Drugs Laboratory r Calcutta , is a statutory institution set 
up under the Drugs Act of 1940, to act as official referee in matters of 
dispute regarding the composition of such drugs as are referred tb 
the Laboratory by Law Courts and Customs authorities. As a result 
of the large scale use pf the costly patent and proprietary medicines, 
both imported and locally manufactured, the medical treatment has 
become costly. A National Formula* y Committee has, therefore, been 
set up to draw up a National Formulary containing a list of essential 
combinations winch alone should he allowed to be imported or manu¬ 
factured in country. Medical. Stores Depots and Factories at 
Madras, Calcutta. Bombay and Kurnul continue to supply medical 
stores to their indentors, which are mainly hospitals and dispensaries 
run by the State Governments, local bodies, etc. The stores are 
suppliers on a ‘no profit no loss* basis. The Training of Trade Re 
prt' cut at ires in Government Laboratories are being continued, though 
tiie response is not encouraging. The Pharmacy Council of India is 
a statutory body constituted under Sec. II of the Pharmacy Act of 
1948. Its functions are to regulate the education of .pharmacists and 
the profession of pharmacy. State Pharmacy Councils have been 
constituted in several States. The Drags and Magic Remedies 
(Obji ctionable Advertisements) Act , 195i, came into force on the 30th 
April, 1954, which prohibits the advertisement of drugs and magic 
remedies for certain specified ailments, etc. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE 
*—After much discussion by the National Planning Committee, 
Planning Commission and by various special committees, such 
as Chopra Committee, Yodh Committee, Pandit Committee, 
Homoeopathic Enquiry Committee and by successive Health 
Ministers* Conferences and the Central Health Council, the 
Government of India have decided to recognise only the modern 
system of medicine, because it is international in scope and has 
attained highest standard of development. But the well-settled policy 
of the Government is to give all possible help and encouragement to 
the indigenous and Homoeopathic systems of medicine and incor¬ 
porate from them contributions of approved value in the existing 
system of medicine. An Adviser on Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
was appointed in 1956. The Government of India have established 
the Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
and the Post-Graduate Training Centre in Ayurveda at Jamnagar. 
Central assistance has been given to the State Governments for up¬ 
grading and establishment of new colleges in these Systems. In the 
first Five-Year Plan, the Ministry of Health made a provision of 
Rs. 37.5 lakhs for the purpose of giving grants towards research 
schemes in indigenous systems of medicine. A sum of about Rs. 12 
lakhs was sanctioned under this scheme. Due to various reasons the 
amount provided in the Plan could not be fully utilized. In the second 
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Five-Year Plan of the Central Government, a provision of Rs. 100 lakhs 
has been made for the development of indigenous systems of medicine 
including ayurveda, unani, homoeopathy and nature cure. A provi¬ 
sion of Ks. 621.83 lakhs has also been made in the States 1 Plans for 
the development of indigenous systems of medicine , including a sum 
of Rs. 221.49 lakhs earmarked for the improvement of existing 
colleges and the establishment of new colleges in indigenous systems 
of medicine. For advising the Government of India on the develop¬ 
ment of indigenous systems of medicine, the Ministry of Health have 
appointed an Advisory Committee for indigenous systems of medicine. 

BOARDS, ASSOCIATIONS, COUNCILS, ETC., FOR ALL- 
INDIA PUBLIC HEALTH—Below is given a list of boards, associa¬ 
tions, councils, etc., of Public Health for all India mostly under 
Government auspices— 

Central Council of Health —was started on Augu.<ff*9, 1962 under 
Article 2G3 of the Constitution. This Central Council of Health con¬ 
sists of the Union Health Minister as Chau man and Health Ministers 
of all the Slates as Members. It considers and recommends broad 
lines of policy in regard to matters concerning public health in all 
its aspects, such as the provision of teniedial and preventive care, 
environmental hygiene, nutrition, health education and promotion of 
facilities for training and research, etc. Co ordination and inte¬ 
gration of work at administrative levels, has, in a large measure, been 
achieved through the Cential Council of Health. 

Central Admsory Board of Health —wa& started in 1937, in 
which all State Governments are associated. It provides a forum for 
the purpose of discussing and formulating of public health policy 
and also to ensure co-operation between the Centre and the States 
and between State and State. 

Indian Nursing Council —was inaugurated at Delhi on May 19, 
1949. One of the main functions of the Council is to lay down mini¬ 
mum standards for the training of nurses. The Indian Nursing 
Council has been vested with the power to inspect training institu¬ 
tions and examination. The main object of the Council is to establish 
a^ uniform standard of training for nurses, midwives and health 
visitors, etc. Keeping in view this purpose, the Council has prescribed 
a syllabus for training courses in geneial nursing and midwifery, for 
auxiliary nursmg-midwives, health visitors and the B.Sc. and post¬ 
graduate courses in nursing, 

Indian Medical Association —This is an all-India organization 
of medical pi actitioners of India founded in 1928-29 for the purpose 
of looking after the interest of medical education, public health and 
the medical profession in India. 

Medical Council of India —was constituted in 1953 under the 
Indian Medical Council Act of 1953. The Council prescribes the mini¬ 
mum standard of medical education in medical institutions. It 
satisfies itself about the adequacy of the staff, equipment, accommo¬ 
dation, etc., provided in these colleges. If these are satisfactory, the 
Council recommends degrees, awarded by various universities (to 
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which the medical colleges are affiliated), to the Government of India 
for recognition by inclusion m one of the schedules of the Indian 
Medical Council Act. 

Central Committee for Food Standards —The main functions 
of the Committee are to advise the Central Government and State 
Governments on matters arising out of the administration of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1964 and to carry out other 
functions enumerated in the Act. 

Drugs Technical Advisory Board —Its functions are to advise the 
Central Government and the State Governments on technical matters 
ansmg out of the administration of the Act. 

Indian Council of Medical Research —Prior to 1947, medical 
research in India was confined mostly to researches undertaken by a 
few specialised institutions and thiough a gr ants-in-aid programme 
of the ]whc«* Research Fund Association established m 1912. 
National Government, however, took the early steps to reorganise 
medical reseatch un a sound footing. The eistwhile Indian Reseaich 
Fund Association was reoriented under its new name, the Indian 
Council of Medical Reseaich. The Council today is the agency 
thiough which Central Government has organised planned research 
m the country. Its research work embraces almost all the fields of 
medical seivice. This Council works for research in the field of 
medicine and public health. The Government of India pay an annual 
grant to this Council for its research activities. 

Provincial Medical Councils —began to function from 1942 when 
the first Provincial Medical Council was started m Bombay. It is now* 
functioning m all the States, The Provincial Councils keep register 
of qualified practitioners and supervise medical education and ins¬ 
pect examinations and exercise disciplinary powers over medical prac¬ 
titioners, and also advise local Governments m legard to recognition 
of various medical qualifications. 

Dt ntal Council of India —With the passing of Indian Dentists Act 
of 1948, the Council was inaugurated on May 14, 1949 for 
the development of dental training and practice of the profession 
through the establishment of the Dental Councils at the Centre and 
in the States, for the organization of dental services for the people 
in urban and rural areas. 

This Act was enacted to ensure that only properly qualified 
dental surgeon** were registered and allowed to practise dentistry. 
There are now six dental colleges—2 m Bombay, one each m Amrit¬ 
sar, Lucknow, Calcutta and Madras. 

All-India Council of Post-Graduate Medical Education —has 
been constituted to prescribe standards for post-graduate medical edu¬ 
cation m the universities and offer suggestions to evolve uniformity 
of standards throughout the country. 

Nutrition Advisory Committee —was established in 1938 and 
consists of the experts, including the Chairman. The nutrition poli¬ 
cies are as follows—(1) control of specific nutritional diseases, (2) 
protection of vulnerable groups of the population, (3) organisation 
of nutrition work as an integral part of the work of the State Health 
Department. Research problems of nutrition have been under way 
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m India since the beginning of the century. The Nutrition Re¬ 
search Laboratories were established m 1929 

The Cential Health, Education Bui can —was sanctioned in 
Octobei 1955 to d*al with health publicity part of the health educa¬ 
tion work. Ihe Health Pubhuty Section of the Bureau undertakes 
to piepaie health pamphlets, foldcis leaflets, posters, booklets, etc. 
The Film Unit ol the Bureau ha-» f^ms and film strips 

The Central M<di'o Legal Adi morn Committee — was set up in 
1955 to advise the formal and SI ite Governments on matters peitam- 
mg to medico legal pioteduie and piaitice in India and to promote 
the development of new and modem technique-* in the field of medico¬ 
legal woik 

Cintial Health S ’mice Scheme— 4 Central TTeallh Service Scheme 
was constituted m 105(> It is composed of a 1 ! existing cliss 1 jmi 
class II nudi il po~ts uid ill such do *s which nny Iwcrc itcd liter 
under the conti< 1 of the (entiil Government, other tlun those unier 
the Mimstiies ol Rul\ iys nd Defence 

Voluntary ()i gamsutions —The following are the impirtiT* 
voluntai / orpani itions a^sociitid will loc il activities- (1) Indian 
tied C jo* s bantu. (°) St J >h> * An l ala in e Association (1) 
British Empire Leprosy Riluf Asst cm* ion (4 » Mission of r epn8 9 
(5) Assoaati in fot tk< Bit \< at on of [hi dtn ss It nyal <f) 'tuber¬ 
culosis Association of India t7) Inti mat tor al hcal+h Emsifv of 
the Rod p filler F mndation in India 

Pin MM ION & C OM HOI «r M \ TOR A\D TROPIC \I 
DISFASrS—In 10 >7 a movement was stxitcd aj. unst ft t> a Iosif 
which was assuming an al inning proport on cvm v i It «s 
estimated th it nc ul\ 25 1 il h people suffer from tin disc isc and 
abcut 5 111 hs die ol it rnnnillv A «am ol Jin ires has been 
allotted under the Sicond PI in to coml it and control th< me »ace 
It is being cirncd in mi s scile since Apnl 10S1 

Tuberculosis -The B C G \a c\n\ f ion Programme vv is f uted 
in Indi i in 1918 with the help of International f B Camp urn and 
later of WHO rnd UNIC Er By 1 C >57 T ovci 10 crorts of persons were 
tested and about 1 5 croies of them vaccinated lhc ( cntral BCG. 
orgamsition his been assisting S* ite Government^ jn the ote mira¬ 
tion of B C G \ act mation progiammc The BCG V xccine Labor 
toiy was staited by the Government of India m 1948 at Guindv 
(Madias) This laboratorv is working accordin' to the international 
standaid and is now the largest single suppliei of vac cm* 1 in the world 
The 1 B Demonstration and Training Centres at New Delhi Pat a 
and Tmindium established with the assistance of WIlO/UNICh *\ 
continue to function 1 he additional T B Demonstration Centres at 
Madras and Nagpur were opened m 1950 

The Tuberculosis Association of India *s the largest voluntary 
organisation in the country engaged, since its establishment in 19V\ 
In anti tuberculosis activities in a scientific and co-ordinated m inner 
National Filana Control Proqi amme —was started m 1954 55. 
The measures for the control consist of (a) mass administration of 
drugs to, so far possible, a*l the individuals in a filar ious community 
and (6) anti-mosquito measures against adults and/or larvae depen- 
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dent on the rural/urban nature of the living conditions. The assist* 
ance provided by the Technical Co-operation Mission m the shape of 
supplies of insecticides and transpoit is being leceivcd by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and supplied to participating State* tree of cost. 

Malaria is a senous health problem throughout India. The 
Government of India launched a National Malaria Control Programme 
m 1953. The work is being earned on by the Malana Institute of India 
collaboration with the U.S Technical Co-opeiation Mission to India 
and State Anti Muhina oigamsations. The piogramme is operated 
thiough a number ol Mulan i Contiol Unit 1 -, each oi which is designed 
to piotect a population of one million Its wink involves cairying on 
indoor insecticide spraying and piovision of free anti Malaria drugs 
foe the licatnicnt ot rhe malana patients encounteied by the staff. 
The other organ is it oils that have helped in this venture are U.N. 
1 »*c'i national thildii n s Fund WHO, Rockefeller Foundation. On 
* 1 1958 Ai*ional Malana Coi tiol Piogiatnmc m India was con- 
< *d mti# Niiioial Mil ilia Eiadication Piogramme. A decline of 
t pc v thw, jiuidcucc of malana has been recorded in tho 
i ot tvo p in 1951 54 to 195G-5T as a lesult of the National 
y !ai a ( oi 1 1 ol Piogramme. 

It i isiim* tul tint there aio over 15 lakh lepiosv cases in 
Palm Andhi 1 Aswan, Bihai, Madhya Pradesh, Madias, Kerala and 
ceituin puts of Utiai Piade li and Bombay aie aioas of high inci¬ 
dence Inc Mi ion of Lepers is the largest voluntaiy organisation 
for anti leprosy woik. It was started in 1875 and has 95 institu¬ 
tions affiliated to it Fluid Kusht Niwaran Sangh (formerly British 
Lmpnc Leprosy Relief Association) is also doing excellent anti- 
iepiO'.y w oi k The Gandhi Memorial Tiust has est lblishod i leprosy 
vvuik T1 e (jiivmmunf of Indi i have taken over the L idy Willmgdon 
L* prosy Rinitorium, Chinpleput and the Silver Jubilee Children's 
FItlc at Sauiapc t on the 5th Janiuiv, 195*1 and hue established the 
Central Lepios^ Ttuhinc and Ue earth Institute at Chingleput, 
M.uli ». The chcnu started durum hist Five Y* .r Plan for the 
coi/iol of lemosy is being can ad out At present tbeie are 4 
luatment and study cenlies and 30 subsidiary centres in various 
i f c 

Tho pioblem of cun<n is of such vast proportion that one 
I cscaich Centic for the whole country is inadequate to tackle the 
^rned problems connected with it So the Government is utilising 
sll cancel research institution^ of tho courrtiy for tieatment and 
search of cancer The Government has taken over the 
Ghi taranian National Cancer Roseau h Centre, Calcutta. The Indian 
1 «■ ncer Rceauh Centre, Bombay, which was opened m 1952, is an 
important research institute The Hie man Variation Unit which is 
attached to tht Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay was started 
in 1953 with tho object of making use of the cnoi mous diversity of 
Mio people of Inch* to <dudv some of the problems of human heredity. 

1 7ata Memorial Hospital, Bombay has been taken over by the 
Government of India 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE—India Is 
f member of the World Health Organisation since 1948. India has 

27 
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been receiving striking assistance from the World Health Organisa¬ 
tion and U . N. International Children’s Emergency Fund . Help from 
these organisations generally takes the form of expert advice for 
improving existing services, medical literature, fellowships and equip¬ 
ment. They have done much to control and cure tuberculosis, vene¬ 
real diseases, malaria and improve child health in this country. 
India has received assistance from WHO for Malaria Control 
Programme, B.C.G. Campaign which now extend to every part of 
India. The D.D.T and Anti-Biotic Production Plants have been esta¬ 
blished with WHO and UNICEF help. Assistance has also been re¬ 
ceived in fighting yaws and filaria, for starting or strengthening vari¬ 
ous departments at training institutions like the College of Nursing, 
.New Delhi and similar institutions in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
the Medical Colleges at Bombay and Trivandrum and the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. WHO Fellowships have enabled ^elected 
candidates to receive valuable training abroad in v&fious subjects 
concerning medicine and public health. In the implementation of 
programmes in India, the assistance given by the W.H.O. in 1956 
amounts to U.S. $659,960, and for 1957 they have budgeted 
$ 2,847,345. 

UNICEF is a specialised agency of the U.N.O., offering assis¬ 
tance in health programmes for expectant and nursing mothers and 
children. The assistance is normally given in the form of equipment 
and supplies. 

The Government of India continues to be the member of the 
Interriational Hospital Federation which facilitates the exchange o 2 
ideas regarding the organisation of hospitals and improvement in 
hospital administration. 

TEN-YEAR HEALTH PLAN—All-India Health Survey and 
Development Committee (Chairman. Sir Joseph Bhoro) announced on 
Dec. 25, 1945 a comprehensive ten-year national health plan for 
India costing Rs. 1,000 crores. 

The scheme which takes the village as the nucleus for health 
organisation, provides for :— 

1. Primary centres in every village with a dispensary contain¬ 
ing 5 beds. Each group of villages with a population of 20,000 will 
be in the charge of a trained doctor with a woman doctor as well as 
a staff of 34. Each group of three primary centres will have 30-bed 
hospital; in-addition there will be 2 doctors, 2 public health nurses, 
and 4 midwives for the villager home. Each primary unit is to 
have a health committee. 

2. Secondary centres for a population of 50,000—60,000 with 
specialist staff and hospital and laboratory facilities of a higher 
order than those in the primary centres, whose work they will 
supervise. 

3. District centres with a still higher type of health organisa¬ 
tion, each district hospital having 200 beds and being able to provide 
medical and surgical aid of a high order. 

Provincial Health Departments, while supervising in general the 
health services of each State, are to interfere as little a& possible 
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with primary and secondary organisations and to encourage them to 
act independently and display initiative in tackling their problems. 

The estimated capital expenditure is Ks. 3C3 crores in first five 
years and Rs. 200 croies duung second five years, with a recurring 
annual expenditure of Rs. 40 crores during first half and Rs. 81 crore* 
during second half of the progiamme. 

CENTRAL LABORATORIES & MEDICAL RESEARCHES, ETC. 

All India Institute of Medical Science, Delhi—has been staited at 
Delhi under the All India Institute ol Medical Science Act oi 1060 
from 16th Nov. # I960. The Institute will comprise a medical college, a 
dental college, a musing college, a post-graduate teaching centre and 
a 650-bed hospital and nnal-iuban organisation to piovide centres 
for field work in New Delhi at an estimated non-recurung cost of 
Rs. 479.93 laid**,. 

AH India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta— 
Established m 3932 with the aid of an endowment iiom Rockefeller 
Foundation which provides the scheme with the piesent building and 
its initial equipment. The Government of India allow a grant of 
Rs. 3,00,000 pei year. The object of the Institute—(1) the tiaining 
of public health personnel, qualifying students for public health 
diploma and (2) pursuits of research on several aspects of public 
health including study ot diseases like malana, etc. 

Serological Laboratory Calcutta, was established m 1914. The 
serological work lelating to all States is done by the Soiologist and 
Chemical Examine? to the Government of India. He dctei mines 
by seiologieal means the origin of blood, human oi animal, cause* of 
bleeding, lrjiuy, men c tiuation oi pastuntum and gioupmg ot blood. 

School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta (3932)—The School and 
the Caimichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases has the following 
department-:—(1) Tiopical Medicines, (2) Bacteriology and Patho¬ 
logy, (3) Protozoology, (4) Entomology, (6) Phaimacology, (6) Che- 
mistiy, (7) Anaemia and lc^piratoiy diseases department, (8) Hel¬ 
minthology, and (9) Public Health Laboiatory Practice. 

ITafTkine Institute, Bombay (1900)—The Institute acts as a 
centre foi the manufaetuic if plague vaccine and cholera vaccine for 
the whole of India and a centre foi the manuiactare of anti-rabic 
vaccine foi Bombay Presidency. It is also tnanufaclurmg sulpha 
drugs. 

B. C. G. Vaccine Laboratory, Guindy—has been started in K. E. M. 
Hospital by the Union Government at Gumdy. Madias m 1948. The 
laboiatoiy manufactuies B. C G. vaccines and supplies these drugs 
to the State Governments. It is now one of the thice big laboialones 
m the world. The laboiatory is now pioduung, on an avuage, six 
lakh doses of B C. G vaccine cvity year 

Cential Research Institute. Kasauli (1906)—piovides facilities 
for research. Vaccines for cholera, T. A. B. rabies, autovaccines, 
diptheua toxid and anti-toxin, snake anti-venom, tetanus anti-toxins 
aie the special pioducts manufactuied here. The Institute also 
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undertakes research work 1 elating to cholera, typhoid, rabies, tuber¬ 
culosis and snake bites 

Hospital lor Mental Diseases, Ranchi—is now under the direct 
control and management of the Cential Government A charge of 
Rs 2,023 per annum per bed is payable by the contnbuting States, 
while for othci scats the charge per bed is Rs 100 Rs 320 and 
Rs 200 pci month for class 1 2 md 3 patients It is being reoiga- 
msed model centre of treatment and training m psychiatry 

Central leprosy Teaching and Reseatch Institute, Chinglcput— 
is now eontioiled bj the Government of India 

Hindustan Antibiotics, 1 td , 1’impn— manutactuies penicillin The 
factoi} will be able to m*<t almost the entire demand for penicillin ill 
the county 

I) I) l Factor}, Delhi—is now pioducmg DDT from Maich 

1955 

All India Mental Health Institute, Bangalore^ (1954)—This 
Institute was lnaugur ited on August 6, 1951 Besides promoting 
postgiaduitc studies ind lcseuth in mcntil health, it advises 
the Governm» nt ot India md the ist iti*- on the organisation of mental 
health service and ut in to ordmatn n with nitional and intima¬ 
tion il lgmuis on mint il hi ilth In 1955 tlie c misp tor the Diploma 
in Psychologic il Medicine anf the ti unmg etui c m ChiiKal P vcho- 
logy have lecn sliitid it the Institute 

King Institute of Preventive Medium?, Guindv M idras fl903 4) 
—for mxnufaduic of vaccine therapeutic sera, vaccmc lymph, Llood 
bank, itc, and ilso rcseuch work 

Pasteur Institute of Southern India (1907) ( oonoor. 

Ring Fdward VII Memorial Pasteur Institute and Medical 
Research Institute (1907) Shillong 

Pasteur Institute, Calcutta— lhis institute is a part of School of 
Tropicil Medic no 

Pasteur Institute, Bomba>—Tins is a part of Haffkine Institute, 
Bomhiv 

Malaria Institute of India Delhi (1919)—conducts research into 
the vinous aspicts of the malaria dn-c i^e and evolves apptoprute 
techniques foi c >n + iollmg the nivoc wrought Iv it The institute 
trains personnel to unde it ike anti malanal opei rtions by providing 
short courses of training for thorn 1 ho tidinid personnel conduct 
field operations and cany the tight ngl t into the hint of the 
‘enemy's territory The rcsoauh work emud on at the Institute 
coveis p u isitolocv chc nothuapv patholoin and control of malaria 
and inv<stipation on the bio omics of mosquitoes insecticides and 
larva ulcs 

\ irus Rtserrch ( tulre, Poona was opened in 1953 for the study 
of vanous u fictions m rclition to humm hi ilth m Indu ind in S K 
Asia logun It is m tint lined jointly by the Indian Council of 
Medical Riscaich the Piclifclki foundation, the Government of 
India and the Bomb v State Government 

Indian \etcnnarv Research Institute, Izatnagar (Barielly)— 
Staited m 1892, it is now a fully equipped research institute for 
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veterinary research. It also manufactures protective sera and 
vaccines. It has a branch station at Mukteswar. A post-graduate 
college in Animal Sciences has been started at the Institute in 1958. 
The College which will impart training in animal nutrition, animal 
genetics, veterinary parasitology, pathology, bacteriology and physio¬ 
logy for the M. V. Sc. degree is affiliated to Agra University. 

Nutrition Research Laboratory, Coonoor—conducts research on 
problem of nutrition and allied problems and acts as advisory bureau 
on all questions of nutrition. This Laboratory is being shifted to 
Hyderabad. 

Central Institute for Research on Indigenous Medicine, Jam* 
nagar—has been started by the Government of India in 1953. The 
Institute has a dual function to perform : firstly, to promote research 
in indegenous systems of medicine and secondly to provide facilities 
for the training of workers in methods of such research. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has established a Post-Graduate Training Centre in 
Ayurveda at Jamnagar. 

Valkabhhhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi—has been newly estab¬ 
lished mainly for conducting research in diseases of the chest and 
training doctors in that line. Successful candidates receive the 
diplomas in tuberculosis diseases (D.T.D.) from the Delhi University. 

Penicillin and D.D.T. Factories, Pimpri (Poona) and Delhi respec¬ 
tively have gone into production. 

The College of Nursing, New Delhi—was established in 1946 by 
the Government of India. There is Honours B.Sc. Course in Nursing 
Examination of the Delhi University and also Post-certificate Nur¬ 
sing Administration and Teaching Course Examination. 

Willingdon Hospital and Nursing Home, New Delhi—This Hos- 

S ital was taken over by the Government of India from New Delhi 
[unicipal Committee in 1954. 

Safdarjang Hospital, New Delhi—was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1954.—A venereal diseases* training centre has been 
established here. 

Sir Tata School of Social Service, Bombay—The only institution 
in India which provides facilities for the training of social workers in 
the fields of family welfare, adult delinquency and industrial and 
labour problems. 

Indian Cancer Research Institute, Bombay—was opened in 1952 
with the object of instituting post-graduate teaching and research in 
cancer and allied subjects. 
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BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


EARLY HISTORY—Organised broadcasting in India was started 
by a private concern called the “Indian Broadcasting Company”, 
which set up stations at Bombay and Calcutta in 1927. This veuture, 
however, did not succeed and the Company went into liquidation in 
1930. Radio dealers and owners of radio sets urged Government to 
take some action and Government of India, after a good deal of hesi¬ 
tation, agreed to run these stations as an experimental measure for 
a short time. It was, however, in 19.32, decided to contifuio under the 
administrative control of the Department of Industries and Labour. In 
the course of next few years, this service assumed considerable impor¬ 
tance. In March 1935, the broadcasting organisation was constituted 
into a separate Department under a Controller of Broadcasting to 
work under the Department of Industries and Lahour. In June 1936 
All India Radio replaced the earlier designation of the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service. War gave a new fillip to broadcasting. 
Government was anxious to keep the country informed of latest 
developments. News Services Division wa« consequently considerably 
strengthened and a number of high power transmitters were installed 
in Delhi for external service broadcasts. A development plan for 
broadcasting was also drawn up in 1946. Partition of the country 
in 1947 reduced the number of stations from nine to six, but opened 
new possibilities for this medium to help make India an informed 
democracy. 

THE ORGANISATION—Broadcasting is the exclusive responsibi¬ 
lity of the Central Government under the present Constitution. All 
India Radio is under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
The whole organisation is controlled by a Director-General who is 
assisted by several Deputy Directors-General and a Chief Engineer. 
The executive functions are carried out by the stations situated all 
over the country. 

There are at present 28 stations. They cover all important lin¬ 
guistic regions of the country. Each station is under the charge of 
a Station Director or an Astt. Station Director with an engineering 
officer to help him in technical matters. The total number of medium 
and ^ shortwave transmitters is 31 and 19 respectively. The radio 
stations are grouped in four regions, namely, North, West, South 
and East. The list of stations given below :— 

North —Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur, 
Indore, Simla, Bhopal, Ranchi, Srinagar and Jammu. 

West —Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Dharwar, Poona and Rajkot. 

South —Madras, Tiruchirapalli f Vijayawada, Trivandrum, Kozhi¬ 
kode, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 

East —Calcutta, Cuttack and Gauhati. 
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PROGRAMMES—Programmes are planned keeping in view the 
varied tastes and requirements of listeners. It is also ensured^ that 
great objectives of broadcasting are not ignored. In music which is 
nearly half of all the piogrummes broadcast from AIR, aim is to 
broadcast genuine Indian music. To acquaint listeners of both systems 
of India mu«ic— Hindustani avd Kaninatic— special programmes of 
Kamatic music in the north ami Hindustani music in the south are 
broadcast. Music lessons aie broadcast foi those who have an ele¬ 
ment aiy knowledge of music. Subaddha .sartgeet composed of short 
pieces of attiactive classical songs is bioadcast to familiarise the 
average listener with the beautv of olas ical music. Indian music 
did not ha\o oichestial or group music. AIR has set up Vadya 
Vrinda or Oichertia in 1952 which presents elaborations of ragas and 
ragims and has attempted thematic compositions on subjects like 
Meghdoot, K:6ingnvi|aya, etc, as well. 

Radio Saugut Sam nu lav is held once a year simultaneously at 
Delhi, Madias and Dombay before invited audiences in which eminent 
Musicians take part. It is the mo4 important festival of music in 
the country. A Symposium is held along with it in which various 
aspects of Indian Muoic aie discussed. National Programme of Musio 
is broadcast fiom Delhi every Saturday at 9-30 I\M, This pro¬ 
gramme is relayed by all stations in India. 

An Annual Music competition is held to discover fresh talent 
among juvenile artistes. It is open to young artistes between 10 and 
21 years. 1224 candidates appeared in it in 1955 and 1115 in 195G. 

In light music effort is made to choose songs of poetic quality 
and their tunes are derived from simple classical music or attrac¬ 
tive folk songs. Light Alnsic Units have been set up at eight stations. 
Folk music plays an important part in the station's piogrammes and 
units with a mobile van and recording appaiatus have been set up in 
certain areas which are rich in folk music to tap the available talent 
there. 

National Progyammc of Plays is broadcast every month. The 
best plays written in any of the languages m India are chosen and 
are then got translated in other languages. These plays are simul¬ 
taneously bioadcast from various stations in the language of their 
region. 

Talks , features and discussions are broadcast from each station 
and are so planned that listeners can keep ill touch with develop¬ 
ments in arts, science and literature. National Programme of Talks 
is bioadcast every Wednesday at 8-30 P.M., which is relayed by all 
stations. Patel lectures are delivered once a year in which distin¬ 
guished scholars discuss imporiant aspects of their wort and study. 

Special programmes for women and children are broadcast by 
plays, household hints, etc. The object is to give to women listeners 
information on house keeping, child care, nutrition, mental health and 
their place in the community and the nation. 

In children's programmes chorus songs, talks, discussions, short 
stories, plays, features and quiz programmes are broadcast. They 
are so designed that children get information and education through 
interesting programmes. 
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School broadcast h are given from 20 stations at present, of which 
12 originate while others relay. Best talent available in the area is 
harnessed to communicate knowl edge which stimulates minds of school 
children. 

The Akashbani Sahitya Samaroh which was organised for the 
first time in Apul 10.10 has become an annual feature. Eminent men 
of letteis are brought together to discuss and exchange views on 
matters of importance in contempoiary literature. 

Tribal po) aramvu .*? were inaugurated from Gauhati in 15 tribal 
languages on 4th May, 1957. 

COMMUNITY BROADCASTS —Rural aieas in India are not yet 
easily accessible and have limited opportunities for education and 
entertainment. Radio, thcieforc, assume* an important lole in in¬ 
forming and ent''Gaining population lmng in these areas. State Go¬ 
vernments have piovided listening facilities in many of ^he villages in 
their States. Sets have also been installed by some of the Muni¬ 
cipalities and District Boards. All India Radio broadcast special 
programmes to the rural listeners. The main emphasis of these 
broadcasts is to provide u-oful infoima^m to the villager through 
dialogues, discussions ami p!a> f and imlease lu« awatenss of every 
day affair through newt, talks and ducu Folk songs find a 

prominent place in these* bioadcasls. Special Farm Fin am /Vo- 
grammes are also broadcast fiom some of the station*.. All India 
Radio piogiamme staff makes frequent toim to Faun Forum centres 
to discuss with Farm Forum gioups their special problems. 

By March 1957, 2t>,036 communily icceiveis had been supplied to 
the various State Governments under the Central Government subsidy 
scheme since its inciption in 1954-55. 

Programmes for industrial workers aie also broadcast from 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Allahabad, Tri¬ 
vandrum and Kozhikode. These pLogrammes are designed to pro¬ 
vide information and entertainment to the industrial workers and 
timings are fixed in consultation with the Labour Department of 
various States. 

VIV1DH BHARATI—Vividh Bharati, AIR’s new venture in the 
field of entertainment, was inaugurated on the 3rd October, 1957. 
This programme has been started to meet the growing demand of the 
listeners for a programme of popular music and light items. It is 
being broadcast for five hours on week days and for 7} hours on 
Sundays and principal festival days. The bulk of programmes con¬ 
sists of attractive songs, playlets, operas, poetry recitals and music 
of all types and for all tastes. The items are based on contributions 
by all the radio stations in India and, therefore, reflect the culture of 
every part of the country. The programme is presented and com¬ 
posed in simple Hindi. Every day, however, at 18-30 hours a short 
special programme in one other Indian language, besides Hindi, is 
broadcast under 4 Bh«uat Vani’ for half an hour. 

NEWS—News Service was started in 1937 and is under the 
charge of a Director of News Services. At present 70 news bulletins 
are broadcast from Delhi in 28 Indian and foreign languages. Each 
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station relays bulletins broadcast in the language or languages of the 
area in addition to bulletins in English and Hindi which are relayed 
by all. 

The regional bulletins are relayed by all the stations within the 
same language aiea. The total duration of the news transmission of 
All India Radio emanating from Delhi amounts to 14 houis and 26 
minutes. 

EXTERNAL SERVICES—The first external service broadcast by 
All India Radio was in Pushtu m 19*19. External Service Division 
broadcasts m Indian and foieign languages to list one? s abroad. The 
Division luoadcasts for over 22 boms per day in 15 languages. The 
Dilector of the Fixfomal Services is the head of Hu- Division. These 
broadcasts aic dnected to li^teneis in so\eral countries in Asia, 
Africa, Australia and Em ope. 1 fctcncis arc provided with a varied 
fare of muffle news, plays, feat ui <s and talks. Clo>e contacts are 
maintained with foreign broadcasting organisation* to facilitate ex* 
change of broadcast materials. 

PROGRAMME EXCH \NGE—There is a Programme Exchange 
Unit which has two «'*ct»ons. Tim external sccHou regulates the dis- 
tribuDon of recoidings to foreign bioadcastnur organisations. It 
supplies very regularly such materials to USSR, Nail obi. Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Japan, Fiji Islands, 
BBC and UNO. The internal section makes axailablc outstanding 
progiamnios of \aiious stations to one another. 

TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE.—This service was started in April 
1954. It has a complete unit of Record Processing Plant which 
processes and pi inis gramophone records of productions of All India 
Radio Light Music Units. Hundreds of such transcriptions have been 
processed during the last three year*. It has in stock recordings of 
post-prayer add tosses of Mahatma Gandhi for a duration of 51 hours, 
which are now being processed. Recordings of several other outstand- 
ing personalities including masters of music are also in its archives. 
It has been able to make a collection of recordings of Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose from various sources, within and outside the country. 

MONITORING SERVICE-It is located at Simla, ft is under 
the direct control of the Director-General of A. I. R. Monitoring is 
a process of listening to what broadcasts from other nations say on 
national and international affairs and taking’note of them. At pre¬ 
sent the Monitoring Service covers about 600 broadcasts per day from 
24 radio stations in eleven languages. 

TRAINING FACILITIES FOR STAFF—A Staff Training School 
has been set up at New Delhi, which offers general as w r ell as specia¬ 
lised courses of training to professional broadcasters as well as 
to the programme staff of All India Radio. Courses for Announ¬ 
cers and News Readers and Seminars for Producers of Spoken- 
word Programme, Drama Producers and Music Producers are fre¬ 
quently arranged. A training wing for technical personnel is also 
contemplated. 

SONG AND DRAMA DIVISION—The Song and Drama Division 
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was constituted by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in 
1954 and was transfeired to the AIR in 1956. It is responsible for 
publicising India’s Five-Year Plans through the popular media of 
stage and music performances, puppet shows, etc, befoie audiences. 

LISTENER RESEARCH—Reactions of hsteneis are vital to any 
broadcasting organisation m the planning of its piogrammes By em¬ 
ploying scientific methods, listenei lesearch unit of AIR endeavours 
to measuie the iclative listener preforuucs to the \ mous piogrammes 
broadcast, valuable data is then compiled lor guidance of those 
engaged in planning and production ot piogiimmes. 

AIWISORY COMMITTEES—Thcie aie various Aclvisoiy Com¬ 
mittees constituted at Alii Stations with the object of assisting 
the lattci m the planning and presentation of dirtcient categories 
of programmes The various committees functioning at the 
stations aic Piogiamme Advisory Committees Ruial Advisory 
Committees, Industrial Piogramme Advisory Committees, Forces Pio- 
giamme Advi^oiv Committees (the last two at stations which broad¬ 
cast programmes toi lndu tml worl ers and Defence Foices respec¬ 
tively) and Consultive P mels for rducUional Programmes Besides, 
there arc a numbti of ad hoc Scicening Committee lor selection of 
film music recoids, selection of news icadois and announcers, etc. 

PROGRXMME JOURNALS —AIR publishes the following 
programme journals — 


Name of tit Journal Language 
Indian Listenei English 

Awaz Urdu 

Sarang Hindi 

Betar Jagat Bengali 

Vanoh Tamil 

Vain Telugu 

Nabhowam Gujai ati 


Penodictity 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

i> 

n 

tt 

9f 


RESEARCH—To solve technical problems concerning broadcast¬ 
ing in India, a special department has been creitcd which has made 
important investigations in this field Field strength measurements 
of various stations are under taken to study propagation conditions 
over shoit and long distances of both medium and short waves Iono- 
sphenc date is legulaily complied to explore frequencies which 
would give optimum reception to AIR’s home as well as external 
broadcists Fading and atmospherics which interfere with broadcast 
reception are also studied Attention has been devoted to acoustics 
to help design studies which would meet special requirements of the 
country and also be satisfactory from the technical point of view. 
Research is also carried out in the various methods of recording to 
standardise its characteristics 


MAINTEN \NCE -It is utmost importance that equipment of 
various kinds, which makes broadcasting possible, is kept in an ex¬ 
cellent condition The Station Engineer of each Station looks after 
-the maintenance work of his station and the unified contiol is exercis¬ 
ed by the Maintenance Engineer at Delhi. He is responsible for the 
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oveiall upkeep of the broadcasting sjstem His office handles all 
pioblems connected with the maintenance ot existing tiansmdteib and 
iecemng centics, powei supply dirangcments, valves, aendls f studios, 
etc Systematic efloit is being made foi < at tying out xcpairs to 
certain categone* of specialised equipment which used to be sent 
abroad till lecently. 
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INDIA’S POWER SUPPLY 

Power-Generation in India—Generation of power is essential 
for the industrial development of India, because the economic 
prosperity of the country mainly depends upon it. In this respect, 
compared to progressive countries India lags far behind. The 
annual per capita geneiation of electricity in India is only 30 kwh., 
compared to Norways kwh., Canada’s 4,890 kwh., the U.K.’s 

1,573 kwh., Japan’s 715 kwh., and Tuikey's G9 kwh. 

Power can be derived from oil, coal, water and wind movements, 
our mineral-oil reserves are almost negligible, and production of 
our mineral-oil reserves are almost negligible. So production of 

f lower through oil is an imposibility. So far as coal is concerned, 
ndia has, no doubt, fauly large reserve of coal, but it would be 
uneconomical if we are to waste coal reserves for the production of 
power; moreover, veil-known coal-beainig aieas are concentrated 
in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. 
So in regions far away from the above coal fields, coal costs much 
due to high cost of transport. This higher co-t of transport adver¬ 
sely affects the establishment of large thermal power stations in 
South India or Punjab. As for water power, it may be said that 
water is inexhaustible, whereas coal or mineral oil is waiting asset, 
and the water besides being inexhaustible is the cheapest of all. 

The latest estimates put the hydro-electric power potential of 
India at 35 million kw. but only about 0.9 million kw. has been tapped 
so far. Generally speaking, the snow-fed rivers using in the Hima¬ 
layas along the length of Kashmir to Assam and the heavy rainfall 
on Western Ghats are the mam sources of hydro-powers in India. 

The peculiar feature of the Indian rivers is the seasonal varia¬ 
tion of their flow from almost nothing duiing the dry season to 
several hundreds of thousands of cusec during monsoon. This 
naturally involves the construction of dams to store sufficient water 
to be utilised duiing periods of lean flow. India is essentially an 
agricultural country and has to depend for irrigation on rivers fed 
by monsoon rain. Here is a fundamental clash of inteiests between 
the needs of irrigation and electricity. So in many cases, projects 
have to be undertaken as a joint iuigation-cum-electricity measures. 

Function and Administration of Irrigation and Power—The 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power is responsible for the following 
functions relating to (i) Power (2) ImgaUcn (3) Flood control (4) 
River vnllty piojccts . 

Besides laying down the general policy for the development of 
water and power resources, the Ministry performs the following 
among other functions— 

(1) Watching the progress of the projects in the Irrigation and 
Power sector and of costs against estimates ; 

(2) Examination of integrated flood control programmes in 
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consultation with the States which have a flood problem and assis¬ 
tance to the States m executing flood piojection work*- , 

(3) Formulation of integirtcd flood contiol programmes in 
consultation with the States which have a flood pioblem and assis¬ 
tance to the Stitts m executing flood piojection woiks , 

(4) Tinning ot opeiato* of eaith moving machinery, 

(5) Optimum utilisation of machine!}, equipment and skilled 
personnel md 

(6) Fumition of moisuxcs to enure efficiency and economy 
m the execution of Ri\ci \ illcy Projects 

Otqcui ah in I or Ptuu D(vchp) cut —'The Electiieity (Supply) 
Act \ as pissed m 1048 to ensun i ipid and orderly generation of 
electucil} it pioMdes foi the eUm* up of a Otntial Ekctucity 
Authont\ foi the wluk country md Side Electricity Boards for 
lemons The ( enti d Rkducitv Authority was constituted in 1050 
and th State Ikctncitv Bo id-> hive been set up m Delhi West 
Bengil Midhva Pradesh, Bomba}, heiala, Madras, Rajasthan, 
M} or c uid ( V 

tntml Il(it)i(t/ Auilonlf— hi been set up undei Section 
> of tn FkcLimt} (Supply) Act of 1048 to perfoim the following 
timet oils - (1) To d \elop 1 sound adequate and unifoim i itional 
pc we i poke} (2) to act i aioiLiitor in nutters ol dispute insing 
between the State Governments oi tli Boa id ( ) to cany out m\ e sti- 
g ill m and to collect md lecoid elita concerning the generation, 
distubutim and utilization of power aid development of power 
les mee (4) to ] ubh h information secuitd undei the Act and to 
provide foi publication of lepoits and investi/itions 

( uhu bUti c tif /on/d—Ins bee i constituted under Section 
3b A of the Inhu Tleetneiev Act ol 1010 md it is le^pon ilk lor 
mal His l ilc-> to lc^ulilc tie r cn ration ti in^inis ion and use of 
energy md lor pic cubing ioim of spphe lion licences and allied 
matte i s 

S laf 1 Ui.t) c tit lent 7s hive l ecu formed m many States 
Thcs Lo ul uc ic timed to i itionalisc the production and supply 
of clcctiKit} m then it pertne ne i cm Uilk supplies oi powei to 
existing 1 censed undtiti mg in 1 retail power wherever netes^aiv 
and direct licensees to ech c/c maximum economy and efficiency in the 
operation oi then undcitilnus 

Ctnlnii I cud (f huguti n aid Pane/— This Bond continues 
to function is i eential co oidimting authoiity for lcseaich woik 
m the held ct n}dr lulic and hydro ckctnc enamelling It is 
an autonomy body There aie *t piescnt 1 it search stations 
guided by the Bond Ihe Board his il o a Re euch Committee 
attached to it to co oidinate lcstuch m liugation h\dio electnc and 
allied subjects 

Power Organisition— Until recently the gcneiation and distubu- 
tion of electricity m India was governed by the Indun Electricity 
Act of 1910 In the Constitution of India ‘Powei r is m the 
Concurrent List of subjects The Mmi&tiy of Imgation md 
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Power is allotted the following items regarding “power” : (i) Develop- ■ 
ment of power (2) Technical assistance for power development (3) 
co-ordination of power telecommunication lines (4) disputes among 
various States relating to distribution and utilization of water for 
power development (5) electricity legislation (6) research work in 
power matters (7) generation and supply of electricity in Delhi. 

The first four functions are discharged through the agency of the. 
Central Water and Powdg^ommission, the last three through the 
agencies of the Central EHStricity Board, the Central Board of Irri¬ 
gation and Power and IheraRhi State Electricity Board respectively. 

Central Water and Power Commission —This is the only attached 
office of the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. This Commission was 
created in 1951. The Commission is responsible for initiating and 
co-ordinating schemes throughout the country for the control, 
conservation and utilization of water, resources for purposes of 
flood control, irrigation, navigation and water-power generation, as 
well as schemes of thermal power development and also 
schemes of transmission of electrical energy. The Commission 
is divided into three wings —water wing, power icing and Flood wing . 
The Commission consists of a Chairman with two members of the 
.Water Wing and two members from the Power Wing. It is assisted 
. by three Chief Engineers who are in charge of the Flood Wing. 
The Commission renders expert advice only to the StaLe Govern¬ 
ments, but to some neighbouring countries as well. 

The Power Wing has been divided into following Directorates— 

(1) Hydro-electric (2) Thermal (3) System Planning (4) Trans¬ 
mission (5) Rural electrification (6) Load Survey and Load Develop¬ 
ment (7) Technical Examination, Co-ordination and Research (8) 
Plant Construction and Procurement (9) Commercial (10) Union 
Territories. 

Electricity Development in India—Broadly speaking, most of the 
electrical developments in India have so far been limited to satisfy¬ 
ing the demand of urban areas. This has led to a lopsided develop¬ 
ment of our economy. It may he pointed out that six large cities— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Madras and Delhi account 
for 30 per cent of the country's installed capacity and 30 p.c, of the 
generated energy. 

At the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan in 1951, the 
number of villages (with less than 10,000 population) supplied with 
electricity was 3075. At the end of the First. Plan in 1956, the number 
increased to 6,500 and at the end of Second Plan, it is estimated, elec¬ 
tricity will be supplied to 16,500 villages. 

An allocation of Rs. 20.70 crores was made during the last two 
yearg of the First Plan. During the Second Plan period roughly 
Rs. 75 crores, out of 427 crores allocated for power projects, will be 
spent on the scheme. Almost all the electrified villages areJocated 
in the south in Madras. Mysore, Kerala. Andhra and the Northern 
States of Uttar Prad^h, Punjab and Bihar. 
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The distribution of electrification over town and villages of 
different sizes is as follows :— 


■C ® 
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STATE OF POWER DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

The state of power development m India at the present time is 
a« follows •— 

(1) South India— larqihj hydro-electric. 

(2) Bombay area— larqtly hydi o-clcetno but with a limited 
amount of the thermal power . 

(3) Bihar and Bengal coal fields— mainly thermal, 

(4) ( ential India-comprising- Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Ma¬ 
dhya Piadesh— mainly thrnnaL 

(5) Punjab and Uttar Pradesh— mainly hydro-electric , partly 
thti mat. 


INSTALLED POWER CAPACITY IN STATES 

(1957-68 and 1958-59) 



Installed capacity 

Installed capacity 


as anticipated m 

as anticipated in 


March 1958 

March 1959 


(m kw.) 

(in kw.) 

Andhra 

.. 1,92,876 

2,56,576 

Assam 

15,880 

16,630 

Bombay 

8,10,146 

8,73,146 

Bihai 

.. 2,44,441 

3,06,041 

Jammu & Kashmir 

12,875 

12,875 

Kerala 

1,13,777 

1,21,777 

Madhya Pradesh 

94,406 

1,24,406 

Madras 

.. 2,49,666 

2,08464 

Mysore 

.. 1,90,464 

2,08,464 


•Includes Pondichcrr* Town with a population of 69,836. 

28 
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Orissa 

.. 1,56,772 

1,56,772 

Punjab 

.. 1,74,463 

1,74,463 

Rajasthan 

43,787 

61,957 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 3,67,740 

3,67,740 

West Bengal 

.. 6,40,723 

6,41,563 

Delhi 

61,191 

75,191 

Himachal Pradesh 

512 

512 

Andaman 

1,100 

1,100 

Manipur 

280 

280 

Tripura 

397 

397 

Pondicherry 

5,315 

5,345 


32,70,811 

36.09,901 


Power Development under the Plans 

Thcie woio 142 power development schemes in \he public sector 
in the Fust Plan, oi lhc«e, the maior multi purpose liver valley 
projects weie Bhakramne tl, Hnakud, DVC, Chambal, Rihand, 
Koyna, Kosi, etc. The iimcipal power schemes convicted dunng the 
First Plan are— 

Installed Capacity Installed Capacity 


(Kilowatts) 


(Kilowatts) 

Nangal (Punjab) 

48,000 

Machkund (Andhra- 

» 

Bokaro (Bihar) 

1,50.000 

Oussa) 

34 000 

Chola (Bombay) 

54,000 

Pathn (UP’* 

20,000 

Khaperkheda (M P,) 

30,000 

Saroda (U.P.) 

41,000 

Moyai (Madiis) 

36,000 

Scigulam (Kerala) 

.. 48,000 

Math as City Plant 


Jug (Mysore) 

72,000 

Extensions 

30,000 



ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED AND SOLD 

(Energy 

in millions of kilowatt hours) 


No. 

of concerns Generated 

Sold 

3 952-63 

614 

6,301 4 

5434.8 

1954-55 

686 

7,760 9 

6.319.2 

1955-56 

715 

8,805 8 

7.185.8 

1966-57 

769 

9,877.8 

8,103.1 


(/?t *e? i c Bank Bulletin , 1957). 





INDIAN IRRIGATION 

USEFULNESS OF INDIAN IRRIGATION—The two chief 
characteristics of rainfall in the country aie its unequal dis¬ 
tribution in different regions and uneven precipitation in different 
years The variation m distribution ranges from an average of as 
high as 460 inches m a region m Assam, to as low as three inches or 
so m and Rajasthan , the average foi the whole country being a little 
over 12 inchc Similar 1\, there is i vanation in the total pieupita- 
ticn over a legion fiom >ear to jeai Buause of the uncertanity of 
rainfall Indian agriculture has been described as a “gamble in the 
monsoon ” The result ha* been that agricultural development m 
India has no^kept pace with the growth ot population To make the 
country self sufficient m food production, it i*, therefore, necessary 
that the area uudei cultivation must be incieased by the piovision 
of greater irrigation facilities throughout the country 

India's water it ourcc* have hi on calculated at about 13,560 
lakh acie f<ct, of which approximate^ 4 500 likh aoe feet aro 
utihsable The possibihty oi diverting the normal flow of liver 
into c in il* has almost betn exhaustrd So for the development of 
irrigation duns foi impounding the surplus nvtr flow dunng 
non oon have to be built at uitable sites In areas where theic are 
no flow ungat'on, construction of mmoi irrigation v\otks, such as 
tanks and wells and watu lifting devices, hive to be undertaken 

The water supplies for irrigation aie obtained fiom thiee 
soui CCS 

(1) directly from the waters flowing in naturil streams ; 

(2) irom the storage of flood waters of these streams or 
dncctlv from storage of rain water m 6 mall tanls ; and 
from the underground subsoil reservoir. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENIS —Ihe Mini try of Irrigation 
and Power is tesponsible for functions relating to irrigation. 
But liligation is a State subject so th( Mimstiv is concerned only 
with—(1) technical assistance foi irrigation development, (2) dis¬ 
putes among venous State ^ reliting to distribution and utilisation 
of vvalei tor irrigation (}) ic^seaich woilc m migation matters. 
These functions a»e curied by the ( (vtral H rftr) and Powu Commi - 
svon and the Central Uoaid of Irngation and Power . 

Tie Ontial Watci and Power Commission is mamly responsible 
for initiating and co oidinatmg schemes for multi purpose river 
development and preparing integrated plans for thermal power deve¬ 
lopment, transmission and utilisation of electrical enugy and tack¬ 
ling the flood pioblem. 

The Commission is divided into three wings, one dealing with 
liligation and navigation, the other with power and the third 
with flood control problems. It consists of a Chairman and two 
Members for the Water Wing and two Members for the Power 1 
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Wing . It is assisted by two Chief Engineers who are in charge of 
the Flood Wing. 

An important activity of the Commission is irrigation research. 
The Central Water, Power and Research Station at Khadagvasla, 
near Poona, is the oldest research institution in India, which is endea¬ 
vouring to determine the best form of structure for the control and 
development of rivers in the country. The Station has now eight 
sections, viz., (1) Canal hydraulics ; (2) Navigation ; (3) Concrete 
and materials of construction; (4) Soil and soil mechanics; (6) 
Mathematics ; (6) Statistics ; (7) Physics ; and (8) Chemistry. 

The Central Board of Inigation and Power co-ordinates research 
work in irrigation and individuals, disseminates technical information 
on the subject and acts as a liasion body for the International Associa¬ 
tion for Hydraulic Mechanics and Foundation Engineering. The 
Board also co-oidinates the research work undertaken at the research 
stations established b> the State Governments, viz., Bor bay, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. 

FLOOD CONTROL—On the advice of the Central Government, 
most of the States have set up Flood Control Boards in their respec¬ 
tive States for tackling flood control i)roblems in their areas. These 
Boards are assisted by the Technical Committees. A Central Flood 
Control Board has also been set up to consider schemes pre¬ 
pared by the State Flood Control Boards and also to formulate 
national flood control programme. The Central Board includes 
ministers from States. A Flood Wing has been added to the Central 
Water and Power Commission to give technical assistance to the 
States on flood control problems. Flood Control Boards have been 
established in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. River Commission (Floods) has also 
been established for the Brahmaputra, Ganga, North-West rivers 
and Central India rivers. A High Level Committee has been set up 
in April 1957 for assessing the flood problems in the various States 
and examining the available relevant data. 

RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS—India is well-placed in respect of 
overall water resources and power potential. It is increasingly being 
realised that while a project conceived for a single purpose, like irriga¬ 
tion or flood control, might not be an economic proposition, it might 
become a financially feasible and productive scheme, if it included 
other purposes, like power generation, navigation, etc. So the multi¬ 
purpose schemes have come in, because of the manifold benefits they 
jrield. Apart from providing irrigation facilities for growing addi¬ 
tional food and commercial crops, two other main benefits are the 
control of floods which cause enormous destruction of crop, property, 
cattle and human life every year and the generation of large blocks 
of hydro-electric power. Among other benefits which accrue 
from the projects are the development of internal navigation, which 
relieves the pressure on the railways, facilitates conservation, 
afforestation, pisciculture and the provision of drinking water. At 
present, about 153 projects have been undertaken in different parts 
of the country; of these six are multi-purpose, 104 irrigation and 43 
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power projects. Some of these 153 projects may be termed ‘major*, 
of these major projects, six are multi-purpose, three are power 
schemes and three are irrigation schemes. 

MAIN TYPES OF IRRIGATION—(1) Canal Irrigation —This 
is the most impoitant type of irrigation. Canals draw their waters 
from rivers or from artificial storage. They are mostly seen in 
Northern India. The river canals are of thice classes—Inundation 
canals, Peienmal canals and Stoiage canals. By inundation canals 
water supply is made possible by leading water horn rivers and 
streams. They ate formed by making smaller cuts through the river 
bank, into which the water flows when the level of the river rises 
during floods. These are generally found m the Indus basin and its 
tributaries. The peienmal canals are built bv electing some form of 
ban age *uioss a river which flows- thioughout the year, and direct 
ing its water*through a canal to the country to be irrigated. These 
canals arc found m Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. Storage canals are 
built by constlucimg a dam acioss a \allev to store the rain water 
duung monsoon*. The water so held is later distributed to lands 
by means of canals diawn from the storage. These woiks are found 
in the Deccan, M.P. and Bundelkhand. 

{2) The rest of the irrigation is done through tank*, surface 
pi rcolntum nulls, tubc-w<lls f etc. The term minor applies to this 
type of irrigation 

(«) Surface Percolation wcdls exist all over the country. 

(ft) Tanks and Reservoirs—The water collectv cither in natural 
depression on the beds of «-tieams or dammed up and shallow hasins 
created for storing water. 

(e) Flood liligation and inundation irrigation are the other 
sources of minor imgation in India. The monsoon flood water of 
rivers is diveited to lands which are above the level of the ordinary 
supply in a nvei. The flood w’atcr soaks the lands and the moisture 
retained in the soil allows the cultivation of a winter season crop, 
which otherwise would not be possible. 

(d) Tube-wells—This means lifting of water from underground 
by means of mechanical pumps. This process helps to utilise the sub¬ 
soil water resources of the country, particularly m the alluvial plains 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin. 

The irrigation is again divided into three classes by the 
Govei nrnent:— 

(1) Productive —The capital for the construction and extension 
of this^ class is provided out of borrowed money or by appropriation 
from Famine Insurance Giant, and which is expected to yield within 
ten years of their completion sufficient revenue to pay their work¬ 
ing expenses as well as the interest on the capital expended on their 
construction. 

(2) Unproductive —Unproductive works are those which yield 
a revenue which is less than the percentage fixed for productive 
W °!i These are constructed primarily as protection against famine, 
and the cost of construction is provided out of current revenues or 
by appropriation from Famine Insurance Grant. 
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(3) Minor —These are small works for which detailed capital 
or revenue accounts are not maintained; such works may be productive 
ot unproductive. 

Dams and Barrages—It is necessary to understand the difference 
between a dam and a barrage in connection with river valley projects. 
Any obstruction built to stem the flow of water in a stream is a 
dam and from this point of view, a barrage also is a dam. But a dam 
has come to be synonymous with a comparatively high structure 
built to form a reservoir and a barrage with a structure which con¬ 
trols and regulates the flow of water. 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS OF INDIA 

Punjab 

1. Wcstrrn Yamuna Canal takes its water from *he Yamuna, 
near where the river leaves the Himalayas and irrigates the districts 
of Rohtak, Hissar, Ambala, Karnal, Patiala, Jhind and Delhi. 

2. Sirhivd. Canal takes water from the Sutlej liver and irrigates 
Ludhiana, Feiozpur, Hissar, Nabha and Patiala di'tncts. 

3. Upptr Ban-Doab Canal takes water fiom the Ravi River 
at Madhopur and lnigates Guida^pur & Amutsar District. Its 
main line and blanches are 280 miles long in India. 

4. Eastnu Canal constructed in 1053 lmgatts Ferozpur District. 

5. Nangail Barrage. 


Uttar Pradesh 

(3) Ganga Canal, (2) Lower Ganga Canal, (3) Agra Canal, 
(4) Satda Canal, (51 Extension of Saida Canal, (6) Saida Canal 
Reseivoir (Stage I) (7) Mata Tila (1st stage). 

Andhra Pradesh 

(1) Godavari Delta System (2) Krishna Delta System (3) 
Romperu Dtainage System (4) Rallapad (5) Nizamsagar (6) Goda¬ 
vari (Stage I). 

Kerala 

(1) Kuttanad (2) Peechi (3) Neyyar (4) Malampuzha (5) 
Walayar Reservoir. 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Sind Valley 

Madras 

(1) Perinchani (2) Periyar System (3) Lower Bhavani (4) Kaveri 
Mettur (5) Aranmr Reservoir. 

Madhya Pradesh 

(1) Tandula Canals (2) Mahanadi Canals. 

Bihar 

(1) Sone Canals (2) Tribeni Canals. 
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Bombay 

(1) Nira Left Bank Canal (2) Nira Right Bank Canal (3) Pra- 
vaia River Works (-4) Gangapur Reservoir (5) Raugala (6) Brahmam 
(7) Moj (8) Aji (9) Machhu. 


ORISSA 

(1) Orissa Canals. 

Rajasthan 

(1) Jawai Project (21 Parvati Pioject (3) Mcja Project. 

Mjsore 

(1) Kushnarajasagar Canals (2) Tunga Anicut (3) Nugu (4) 
Ghatapiabha JLeft Bark Canal 

West Bengal 

(i) Damodar Canals (2) Mayuiakshi Canals. 

RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 

Bhakra-Nangal Project—The pioject comprises two big dams, 
a va t network of canals, four power houses and a large num* 
ber of tiansmission lines with scoies of sub stations spread over 
the Punjab, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi. It 
is located in the Hoshiaipur district in the Punjab. It will have 
a dam about one mile fiom Nangal Township (Nangal dam) and a 
main dam, 8 miles upstream acio s Sutlej n\er 

The main paits of the Bhakra Nangal Project are—(1) (a) 

Bh .kr \ dam, 740 It high (6) Two powei houses at the foot of the 
dam (c) Two 50 ft diameter concrete lined divcision tunnels, each 
halt a mile long (?) Nangal Dam, 90 ft. high (&) Nangal Hydel- 
Chanml, 40 miles long (4) Two powei homes on the Ilydel Channel at 
Ganguwal and Kotla (5) Bhakra Irrigation Canals and Distribution 
System (G) Remodelling of Ruper Hcadv\oiks and the Suhind Canal 
(7) Bxst Doab Canal and (8) Transmission Syolem. 

All woiks except the Bhakra Dam and its two power houses and 
the transmission system have been completed. The revised estimate 
of the Bhakra-Nangal Project is lls 170 02 erores. 

Damodar Valley Corporation—The aim # of this multi-purpose 
project is to tame the turbulent Damodar and its tributaries which 
overflew their banks and bring destruction, misery to large parts of 
Bihar and Bengal. It is a joint ventuie undertaken by the West 
Bengal, Bihar and Central Governments It comprises four dams : 
Tilaiya Dam, Kovar Dam, Maithon Dam and Panchet Hill Dam with 
Durgapu) Bairage and Bokaro Power Home . 

Tilaiya Dam is located about 12 miles from Kodarma railway 
station on the Eastern Railway m Bihat across the Barakar liver. 
It is a straight gravity conciete dam with a height of 99 ft above 
river bed and with a length of 1,200 feet. It has a storage capacity 
of 320,000 acre feet. Power benefits are two generating units of 
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2,000 kw., each with provision for third unit (23 mil. kw. output). 
It has cost Rs. 3.66 crores. Work was started in Jan. 1950 and 
completed in December 1952, * 

Honor Dam is located in Hazaribagh district in Bihar State, 
across the Konar river. The Dam is of straight gravity type, concrete 
with earthen flanks. Its length is 910 ft. and height is 160 ft. 
above the river bed. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 
273,000 acre ft. (gross), and the waterspread is 10.3 sq. miles. 
It is expected that generating plant of 40,000. will be installed. The 
cost of the dam is estimated at Rs. 9.94 crores. It was started in 1950 
and completed in 1954. 

Maithon Dam is situated 16 miles from Asansol railway station 
on the Eastern Railway in Bihar, across the Barakar river. It is 
a rolled earth dam with concrete spillway. The height of the Dam 
is 182 ft. above foundation of the concrete dam and ^164 ft. above 
foundation of the earth dam. Its length is 3,234 ft. The storago 
capacity is 1.2 mil. acre ft. with the waterspread of 44.4 sq. miles. 
It is designed primarily for flood control. The installed capacity of 

E ower is 60,000 kw. It will be operated in co-ordination with other 
^ ydro and thermal stations of the system. Total energy output 
is estimated at 170,000,000 kwh. per annum. The cost of the Dam is 
estimated at Rs. 16.74 crores. It was started in 1951 and completed 
in 1957. 

Panc)iet Hill Dam —is in Dhanbad district of Bihar, across the 
Damodar river. The Dam is of straight gravity type, earth-cww- 
concrete. Its height is 157 feet above foundation (concrete dam) 
and 135 ft. above foundation (earth dam) with a length of 8,362 feet. 
Storage capacity of the reservoir is 1,365,000 acre feet with the 
waterspread of 64 sq. miles. It is designed primarily for flood control 
with power generation of 40,000 kw. The cost for building the dam 
is Rs. 18.25 crores. The work was started in 1952 and is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1958. 

Durgapur Barrage —is situated about a mile from Durgapur 
railway station and 25 miles from Asansol in West Bengal, across 
Damodar river. The barrage is of concrete type with a height of 
38 ft. and a length of 2,271 ft. It has 85-mile long canal on the left, 
56-mile long canal on the right, 1,410 miles of other canals * and 
distributaries. The irrigation benefits are 10,26,000 acres, of which 
1,85,000 acres are fed by the existing Damodar Canal system- So 
far as the navigation is concerned, the canal on the left bank is 
navigable, connecting coal mining areas around Raniganj with 
Hooghly, about 35 miles above Calcutta. It has 360 miles of channels. 
It has cost Rs. 22.68 crores. 

Bokaro Power House is about 12 miles downstream of the 
Konar dam in Bihar. It has generating units of 50,000 kw. each at 
present. Fourth unit of 75,000 kw. is to be installed shortly. The 
Power House will give additional power for iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur and Bumpur, copper mines at Ghatsila, coal mines of 
W. Bengal and Bihar, the new cement works and engineering 
industries in and around Asansol and for Sindri and Calcutta city. 
Machkund Project—The Machkund scheme is a joint venture be- 
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tween the States of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. The two States share 
the capital outlay and power benefit in the ratio of 30 : 70 respectively. 
The agency for the execution of the scheme is the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. The location of the scheme is 120 miles north-west 
of Visakhapatnam across the Machkund river of (he Godavari system 
in Andhia Pradesh. It comprises a dam at Jalaput, a diversion dam 
14 miles downstream across the river and a power house. The Dam 
is masonry and 170 feet high above foundation (main dam) and its 
length is 1,345 feet (main dam! and 1.037 (dheiMon dam). The 
storage capacity of the reservoir is 27,200 mil. cu. ft. The scheme 
will generate Ihrce units of 17,000 lew. each under Stage I and three 
units of 23.000 kw. each in Stage II. The entire cost will be Its. 26.32 
crores. Ii was started in 1946. Third and final unit under stage I 
was commissioned in June 1956. Works under Stage II are 
progressing. ^ 

Chambal Project—Chambal Project, a joint venture of Rajas¬ 
than and Madhya Bharat, involves the construction of three dams 
across (ho Chambal with power house at each, a barrage near Kota, 
with canals on both sides for irrigation. The pi eject will ultimate¬ 
ly produce 2.10 lakh kw. of power at 60 p.c. load factor and irrigate 
34 lakh acres. The execution of the project ha* been planned in 
three stages. The fiist ‘dago estimated to cn*t Rs. 48.08 crores has 
boon sanctioned. Rt«g*e I of the project consists of— 

(1) Gandhi Saqar Dam at the border of Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan States. The dam will be 204 feet high and 1,685 feet 
long at the top and will create a storage 4 of 6.85 million acre feet (2) 
A rower House at the Gandhi Sugar Dam to accommodate five units 
of 23 000 kw. erch—throe units being installed in the fij«t stage. 
(°) 911 miles Transmission Tunes in both the States (4) Kotah 
Barrage (5) Canals on both sides of the liver—ir»! miles in Rajas¬ 
than and 398 miles in Madhya Pradesh. Tin* first stage is scheduled 
to be completed by 1959. 

Tungabhndra Project— It is one of the lai <*c multi-purpose 
schemes in South India, and wa>> taken up for execution almost imme¬ 
diately after World War II. It is a joint enterprise of the States of 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. It is located in the Bellary district in 
Mysore State, 3 miles from Hospet, across the Tungabhadra 
river. The type of the dam is straight gravity and masomy. The 
project consists of a masonry dam across the Tongabhadra, a 127— 
mile canal with a power house on the left side and a 225—mile canal 
called the Low Level Canal with two power house* on the right 
side. An area of 6,71,600 acres in Mysore and 4,56,900 acres in 
Andhra will receive irrigation benefits. Under the final scheme 
1.08,000 kw. of power will be generated. 

Hirakud Dam Project (Stage I)—It is located in Sambalpur dis¬ 
trict in Orissa State, 6 miles from Sambalpur Railway Station, across 
the Mahanadi river. The type of the? dam is earth, masonry and 
concrete. The Hirakud Project consists of a three-mile long dam 
with a maximum height of 200 feet and a reservoir with a gross 
storage capacity of 6.6 million acre feet. Irrigation will be 
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extended to 6.72 lakh acres in Sambalpur and Bolangir districts of 
Orissa and to 18.7 lakh acres in Cuttack and Puri districts. The 
power house located at the foot of the dam will have an installed capa¬ 
city of 1.23,000 kw. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 70.78 
crores. The foundation stone was laid by the Prime Minister on 
April 12, 1948. He also inaugurated the project on completion of 
the main dam on January 13, 1957. Under the second phase, now in 
hand, generating sets capable of producing 72,000 kw. at Chiplima and 
an additional unit of 37,500 kw. at the main dam power house will be 
installed by 1961. 

Bhadra—It is located in the Chickmagalur district in Mysore 
State, near Lakkavalli village, across the Bhadra river. The type 
of the dam is straight gravity. The height of the masonry dam is 
262 ft. above foundation and earth dam is 109 ft. above the river bed. 
The length of the masomy dam is 1,400 ft. and that of earth dam is 
275 feet. The storage capacity of the Reservoir is 31!,035 mil. cu. 
feet, and the waterspread is 80 sq. miles. There are two canals of 212 
miles long The scheme will inigate 2 34,200 acres and the installed 
capacity of the uowei i* 32,200 kw The entire cort of the scheme is 
24.42 crores. It v\xs staiteil in 1947-48 and is expected to be completed 
by 1961. 

Malampuzha Project—This pioject consists of a dam across 
Malampuzha liver at the foot of the Western Ghats, three miles east 
of 01a\akkot Railway Station and a main left bank canal about 20 
miles long with branch channels to irrigate the Malabar district of 
Kerala The dam has been completed and irrigation was extended 
to 35,000 acres in Sept. 1955. 

Manimuthar—This project, which will irrigate large acres in the 
Tirunelvcli distnet of Madias, consists of a dam (largely earth) across 
the river Manimuthar and a canal taking off from the right side of 
the reservoir. The entire project is expected to cost Rs. 3 05 crores. 

Peri>ar—The Penvar iner which rises on the border of Travan- 
core-Cochin and Madras, ha*- a total fall of about 1,200 ft. in its 
descent to the plains. This fall is to be utilised to generate 106,000 
kw. of power for the Madras grid system. The scheme will ultimate¬ 
ly cost about Rs. 10 48 crores. 

Lower Bhavani Project—This is one of the most notable projects 
of Madras Bliavani is a tributary of the Cauveri and has a major 
portion of its course in the Coimbatore district. It is located in 
Coimbatore district in Madras, acioss the Bhavani river. The height 
of the Dam is 204 ft. masonry and 120 ft. earth and its length is 
28,862 ft. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 64 mil. acre feet. 
'There is a 124-mile canal on the right side. The scheme will irrigate 
207,000 acre** and it has cost Rs. 9 51 crores. It was started in 1949 
and completed m 1956. 

Koyna Project (stage 1)—is situated at Deshmukwadi in the North 
Satara distnet m Bombay, across the Kovna river, a tributary of the 
Krishna. This project comprises the construction of a concrete*c?m 
-masonry dam acioss the Kovna river, an underground power 
house capable of generating 2,40,000 kw. of power at 60 p.c. 
load factor and a double circuit 220 kw. transmission line to 
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Trombay to be tied into Tatars power system a$ tjikt place. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the work is *|tSs. 42,76 crorep# • it^was started in 1954 
and is expected to be completed by 19615\rjSr ' 

It has a 2i —mile tunnel fibred fchrcrtfglfa mountain which takes 
the water and drops it down to what is going to be the longest 
underground power station in the world. Besides this, Koyna is 
not so multi-purpose as other dams. Although it will irrigate 
lands, its “main purpose is to produce electricity for hundreds of miles 
that have gone up round about the city of Bombay in the last ten 
years. 

Kakrapar Project—This project is located at Kakrapar, 60 miles 
upstream of Surat in Bombay State, across the Tapti river. The 
type of the weir is stone masonry with 60 feet above foundation with 
a length of 2,039 feet. Its Right Bank Canal system has a total 
length of 34(Vmiles and the Loft Bank Canal system covers 520 miles. 
The project will irrigate 6.52 lakh acres. It has cost lls. 11.65 crores. 
The scheme was started in 1949. Weir was completed in 1955. Canal 
system is expected to be completed by 1959. 

Mayurakshi Project (Canada Dam)—This scheme is located at 
Messanjore, 20 miles north-west of Suri, the headquarters of Birbhum 
district in West Bengal, across Mayurakshi river. The description 
of the Dam is as follows : Type— Masonry gravity. Height —155 ft. 
(Maximum), Length —2,170 ft. and Spillway —740 ft. long. There is 
a barrage 20 miles down the dam known as the Tilpara barrage, 
1,013 ft. long. There are two canals, 75 miles long each, taking off 
from either side of the barrage and a canal from the dam. The total 
length of the canal system is about 850 miles. This will irrigate 7.2 
lakh acres annually in West Bengal and about 35.000 acres in Bihar. 
The installed capacity of the power is 4,000 kw. The scheme has cost 
Rs. 16.1 crores. It was started in 1946 and completed in 1956. 

Riband Dam Project—The Rihand Pioject comprises a concrete 
gravity dam across the Rihand liver, about 28 miles south of its 
confluence with the Son river near Pipri village in Mirzapur district. 
The dam will be about 3,000 ft. long and about 270 ft. above the 
river bed. The reservoir will have a gross storage of 8 6 million 
acre feet. The power station at the base of the dam will house 
live generating sets of 50,000 kw. each. Power will be utilised for pump¬ 
ing water from 4,000 tube-wells for irrigation of about 16 lakh 
acres in Uttar Pradesh and 5 lakh acres in pfihar. The total esti¬ 
mated cost is about Rs. 46 crores. The dam is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by 1961. 

Kosi Project—envisages a barrage across the Kosi river, three 
miles above Hanumannagar in Bihar, and construction of flood banks 
on either side for confining the river m the middle reach. 
The main features of the Kosi scheme are— Umt 1 — Hanumannagar 
Barrage and Head Work *—A barrage will be constructed across the 
Kosi river about 3 miles upstream of Hanumannagar in Nepal. It 
will have earth flanks and the following masonry structures (i) a 
main spillway and (ii) a head regulator for a future canal on the 
western side and a head regulator for *he Eastern Kosi Canal. Unit 
11 —Flood embankments (about 150 miles in length) and protective 
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measures. Unit III—Eastern Kosi Canal —This canal which will take 
off from Hanumannagar Barrage will have a gross commanded 
area of -18.23 lakh acres and an annual irrigation of 13.97 lakh 
acres. The main canal will have four branches, namely, Supaul 
branch f Partabganj branch, Purnea branch and Arrgria branch. 

Nagarjunasagar, I—is located in Nalgonda district in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, li miles below the Nandikonda village, across the Krishna. It is a 
scheme of the Amlhja Piadosh Government and comprises the cons¬ 
truction of a masonry dam on the Kiishna river near Nandikonda 
village and two canals, one on each side of the river. The Right Bank 
Canal, 135 miles long will irrigate 9.7 lakh acres. The Left Bank 
Canal, 108 miles long will imgate an aiea of 7.9 lakh acres. An 
additional mea of 3 lakh acres in the Krishna delta will also be 
brought under irrigation. The total aiea to be inigated under the 
project l^ therefoio expected to be 20.6 lakh across, gelding about 
8 lakh ton 1 * of food giains. The dam will be built of stone 
masonry and presided with eight non-stocks, each 14 feet in 
diameter, for eventual animation of power in the final stage of 
the project. The height of the Dam would be 290 ft. above founda¬ 
tion level in the spillway section and V»0 ft. m the non-spillway sec¬ 
tion. The pioject is expected to be completed by the year 19G3-64. 

Kangsabali—is located m Bankura distnct in West Bengal. It 
4s one mile fiom Ambikanagar acio^s the Kangsabati and Kumari 
rivers. It has earth dam with saddle spillway. The height of the 
dain is 126 feet above foundation with a length of about 6 miles (in¬ 
cluding dykes and spillways). The storage capacity of the reservoir 
is 920,000 acre feet with a waters pi nad of 45 so. miles. Flood absorp¬ 
tion is 2 lakh acre feet. There wdl be 232.5-mile canal system with 
two mam canals. The benefits from the inigation will be 8 lakh acres 
(Khanf) and 1.5 lakh acres (Rabi). The estimated cost of construc¬ 
tion is Rs. 25.89 crores. The work ha« been started in 1956-57. 

Kundah, Stages I & II—is located in the Nilgiri district of Madras 
State in the Kundah basin (across the Avalanche, Emerald streams of 
Kundah and Rcgumbuhalla stream). The storage capacity of the 
Dam (Stage I) is 5,500 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of the Kundah 
scheme are : Stage I—two units of 20,000 kw. each in the first power 
house and three units of 35,000 kw. each in the second. Stage II— 
founli units of 35,000 kw. at the second power house. The cost of 
the scheme is expected to be Rs. 33.44 crores. It was started in 1956. 

Sharavati Power Project, Stage I—is located near Linganamakki 
village, 8 miles below the Hirebhasgar dam in Mysore, across the 
Sharavati river. The type of the dam is gravity with a height of 
162 ft. maximum and length of 1,270 ft. The reservoir capacity is 
44,152 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of the project are : 2 units of 89,000 
kw, capacity. The proposed cost is Rs. 22.99 crores. The installation 
of 2 units in the first stage will be completed during Third Plan 
period. Yamtma is located between the Kishan dam on the Tons river 
and Phonta on the Yamuna river in U.P. The benefits of the 
scheme are 171,000 kw. of power to be generated in I & II stage. 
51,000 kw. will be available by 1960-61. The cost is expected to be 
Rs. 19.69 crores for I & II stages. 
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Kadana <Mahi-Stagc II)—is located about 2 miles upstream of 
Kadana village in Santrampur taluka of Panch Mahal district in 
Bombay State, across the Mahi. The dam is of masonry type with a 
height of 255 feet approximate and with a length of 8,750 ft. The 
storage capacity of the reservoir is 80,000 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of 
irrigation are 3,30,000 acres annually for stage II and 7,85,000 acres 
(final including stage I). The cost is expected to be Rs. 14.04 mires. 

Kobra Thermal Power Station—is situated at Kobra, near Champ, 
in Bilaspur district of Madhya Piadesh. The benefits that will be 
derived from this project are: three generating units of 30,000 kw. 
each. Bhilai Steel Works will receive 50,000 kw. from this station. 
The cost is estimated at Rs. 12.34 crores. The scheme is expected 
to be completed during the Second Plan. 

Tawa—is located near Ilaryagarh railway station in Madhya 
Pradesh, across Tawa, a tributaiy of the Narmada. The spillway 
dam is of straight gravity type with a height of 198 ft. abovp founda¬ 
tion with a length of 720 ft. The power dam is 196 ft. high above 
foundation with a length of 350 ft. The storage capacity of the 
reservoir is 2,955 mile acre ft. with a waterspread of 106.6 sq. miles. 
There are two canals of 90 and 620 miles long. Irrigation benefits are 
5,85,972 acres. The estimated cost is Rs. 18.3431 crores. 

POWER & IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(Costs & Benefits) 


Multi-purpose projects 
Bhakra-Nangal 

Total 

Expenditure 

1951-50 

(lakhs of Rs.) 

.. 77,60 

Irrigation benefits 
(thousand acres) 

by on 

1955-56 comple¬ 

tion 

1,361 3,604 

Power benefits 
(thousand kw.) 

bv on 

1951-56 comple¬ 

tion 

96 114(a) 

Hat ikj 


■ • 

10,62 

— - 

— 

— 

—— 

D V. C. 


■ ■ 

41,70 

69 > 

1.141 

151 

254 

Hirakud 


■ » 

44,00 

261 

1,786 

— 

123 

Add! fund for above projects 

50,00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New Schemes (b) 


• • 

30,00 

— 

— 

— 

429 


Total 

9 9 

253,82 

2,217 

6,500 

250 

940 

Part A States 

Andhra 


9 9 

_ 

^ mmm 


51 

121 

Assam 


9 

2,8*5 

218 

218 


7 

Bihar 


9 9 

16,82 

675 

777 

8 

9 

Bombay 


9 

33,12 

474 

893 

83 

84 

M P. 


9 9 

9,08 

114 

184 

77 

77 

Madras 


9 9 

84.32 

435 

608 

110 

245 

Orissa 


9 9 

6 91 

480 

480 

7 

8 

Punjab 


9 9 

3,04 

666 

774 



U. P. 


9 9 

33,21 

1,361 

8,181 

111 

156 

W. Bengal 


1 • 

16,13 

917 

917 

4 

4 


Total 

» • 

206,67 

6,340 

8,032 

451 

911 


(a) Nangal only. 

(b) The new Hrh^mes include Kosi (Stage 1), Koyna (Stage 1), Krishna Chambal 
(Stage 1) and Rihand. 
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Part B States 
Hyderabad 


28*00 

806 

781 

68 

71 

Jammu & Kashmir 


8,60 

76 

169 

6 

71 

Madhya Bh&iat 


6 56 

88 

162 

17 

18 

Mysore 


19,84 

30 

260 

72 

72 

Pepsu 


65 

— 

129 

—— 

—- 

Rajasthan 


6,46 

24d 

623 

18 

68 

Saurashtra 


6 88 

108 

120 

9 

16 

Travancore- Cochi n 


86 11 

863 

2 242 

251 

851 


Total 

86,11 

863 

2,242 

251 

861 

Part C States 

Ajmc.i 


11 





Bhopal 


28 

— 

— 

8 

6 

Cootff 


2 i 


— 


- —. 

H Pradesh 


91 

75 

100 

— 

1 

Kutrh 


l 34 

38 

38 

1 

8 

Manipur 


12 




—— 

Tripura 


7 


— 

• — 

... 

VSndhya Fr udesh 


51 



2 

4 


Total 

> 41 

113 

ns 

f# 

IS 

Gtand 

7 otal 

I 41 

8 5)1 

16,J42 

958 

2,030 


PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS IN THE SFC OND IIVE-'iEAR PL4.N 


Continuing- Scheme Hem fits in 100 Ktw Schemes Benefits m 100(3 

acie* on corn- acres on com¬ 
pletion plction. 

Bhakia Nangal Ul in (Bornbiyl 614 

(Punjab & Rrijastan) 3 604 1 i\ a ( M 11 I 690 

Damoriur Valley Raima (Bombcv) 107 

(AV & FhJ u) I 1 11 Vmiuadhaii (Andhra) 806 

Hitakuil* (S + arc 1) including Niinmdi (Bombay) 1,157 

Mahiniri Delia (Onssa 1785 bancs (Bonilnv) 120 

Chambal (Stare I Iuijulan & Mula (Bomi iy» 204 

MP) 1100 ( nna (Bombiv) 181 

Tonr tbhadra (Andhra &, Myboie) ''OO hb idakv cela (Bornbiy) 204 

Mayui iksiu (W GOO N« w Kattilu (Madias) 11 

Hhadia (Mysore) >11 c* 1 cndi (Orissa I 361 

Ko i (Bibar) 1 000 ( uir ion f anil (Punj Lb) 106 

Naearjun i arar (St ire T Andhia) 3 # )10 Kinc^nbati (W Prr al) 060 

Tumcidhidia High Level Canal Cl n Ira ekhar (M P ) 25 

(Andhra & Mvsotc) 3S0 lvibitn (Mv oip) 80 

KaW ipai Canal (Lower Tapti, Pam (1 iji tl m) 2>fl 

Bombiy) 662 lhulu (Ronibiv) 90 

P >lh ith inkt tt»i (Kcrali) fa l 

I i hlei G tnal (J & h ) IB 

1 iin a or Kc l n (M P ) 250 

I \m l ithntba (Mysore) 8 

K v- lyan (M P ) 40 

Vidur (Punduheiry & Madras) 4 



INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Nationalization of Insurance—It is unique in the annals of life 
insurance all the world ovei, that the Government of India have taken 
over from 1956 the life insuiance business m its own hands. It is the 
largest government-owned organisation in the world operating life 
insurance. 

As a fiist step m this direction, the Life Insurance (Emergency 
Provisions) Ordinance was promulgated by the Piesident on January, 
19,1956, vesting in the Government of India, with immediate effect, the 
management of the life insurance business in India of both Indian and 
foreign insurances and the foreign life insurance business of Indian 
insurers. The Oidinance atlected the entire business of Provident 
Societies as well as capital redemption and “annuity certain business.” 

The Life Insuiance Coiporation Bill was passed on May 
23, 1956 and the Cot point ion came into being in Bombay on 
September 1, 1956. This Corporation has the exclusive right to 
cany on life insurance business, including capital redemption 
business, annuity ceitain business and remsuiance business, in 
India and outside. No insurance company is authorised to 
carry on life insurance business m India alter the establishment 
of the Coiporation. All contiacts, agreements, etc., which were 
in effect before the establishment of Lite Insuiance Corporation 
and which have been transfeired to it, now remain in full force. 
The Act does not apply to the Post Office Life Insurance Fund . 
and to existing compulsory life insuiance schemes for Government 
employees. The Life Imuiance Coiporation h.is an initial capi¬ 
tal of Its. 5 cioies, which is pio\ided by Government. It is 
managed by a Board consisting of not inoie than 35 members, includ¬ 
ing Chairman, appointed by the Cential Government which 
emuie that numbers have no such financial or other interests as is 
likely to prejudicially affect the exercise of their functions. Members 
are to take pait in the dehbeiations or discussions of the Coipora¬ 
tion in respect of contracts m which they are directly or 
indirectly interested. The general supeuntendence and direction • 
of the Corporation may be entiusted to an executive com¬ 
mittee consisting of not more than 5 of it^ members. The cor- 
poiation acts, as far as possible, on business principles and is 
guided by direction issued by Government on nmtteis of policy 
involving public interest. The Act sets out the principles governing 
compensation payable by the Corporation to the life insurance com¬ 
panies and provides for the constitution of a tribunal for settlement 
of disputes arising in the process of nationalisation, including 
disputes concerning compensation. The Act has laid down that 
there shall be five zones with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Delhi and Kanpur. Under each zone, there shall be Divi. 
aional Offices. 

Under the provisions 6f the Act, 33 Divisional Offices have been 
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established all over the country. Under the Divisional Offices, 
there would be a network of branches—some 180 in number. 

Th$ other terms of nationalisation are—certain private firms 
are allowed to carry on business outside India, provided they can 
satisfy the Government about their capacity to handle it. Foreign 
companies are permitted to take their sterling policies out of the 
Country. The nationalised industry is to be run on strictly commer¬ 
cial lines and not subject to the tiresome impediments of official 
audit or day-to-day Parliamentary control. General insurance is left 
in private hands for the time being. 

New Plans of Insurance —New schemes of insurance have already 
been introduced by the Corporation—(1) Janata Scheme is working 
as a pilot project in the industrial and rural areas of Greater 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Delhi, Jtohtak, Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Siliguri, Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore and Hyderabad (2) Group 
Insurance and Superannuation Schemes —provide low ettet life insur¬ 
ance to homogeneous gioups of white collar workers and factory 
employees under one Master Folicy (3) Salary Saving Scheme — 
This is a scheme for the employees to enable them to pay premiums 
by automatic deduction from their salaries. 

Functions and Organisation—Under the Ministry of Finance, 
there is the Department of Economic Affairs and one of the Divisions 
and this Department is Insurance Division . This Insurance Division 
deals with the administration of Insui ance Act, 1938 and the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation Act of 1956. 

Investment Policy of the Corporation —The investment policy of 
the Corporation was announced on the 25th August, 1958 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The investments of the Corporation would be 
divided into three broad categories —* 

(1) the Government and approved securities which generally 
mean guilt-edged securities. 

(2) investments approved under the Section 27 (A) of the In¬ 
surance Act, and 

(3) other investments. 

The limitations are that at least 50 per cent of the total funds 
should be held in Government and approved securities and not more 
than 15 per cent should be held in the form of other investments. The 
balance of 35 per cent would be held in what is known as approved 
investments. 

Associate Bodies— Insurance . Association of India —All Iusur- 
ancc Companies of India working under the Insurance Act of 1938 con¬ 
stituted themselves into Insurance Association of India, I960. The 
Association has two councils, namely, Life Insurance Council and 
the General Insurance Council with membership confined to in¬ 
surers carrying on life and general insurance business respectively. 
With the nationalisation of life insurance business in India, the Life 
Insurance Council his become functus officio. The General Insurance 
Council has evolved a code of conduct for observance by general 
insurers with the oujcct of eliminating various alleged malpractices 
of relating and payment of excessive commission. 

Reinsurance Corporation of India — In consultation with the 
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Government of India, insurers carrying on general insurance business 
in India have set up a Reinsurance Corporation of India to check 
dram on account of reinsurances from India. All meihber msurencers 
will compulsorily cede to the Corpoiation an agreed amount of their 
annual premimum income. Capital of the Corporation has been 
subscribed both by the Indian and European insurers. 

Provident Societies —These Societies formed under the Provident 
Societies Act serve people of moderate means. The maximum 
amount that could be insured with a piovident society is Rs. 1000. 
In 1966 there weie 71 registeied provident societies 

Postal Insurance —was instituted in 1883 to serve the needs of 
postal people only. Subsequently the facility was extended to most 
civilian employees In Jan 1948, membeis of the Defence Services 
weie also admitted to the Fund 

Other classes of Insurance—In addition the Insurance Corporation 
of India, there*aie other classes of insurance In the restricted 
sphere, insurance business is carried on by the Post-, and Telegraphs 
Department, by some States, such as Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh where life insurance business 
is restricted to their employees Marine and miscellaneous classes of 
business aie transacted by Insurance Companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS 
(In Croies of Rupees) 

New business Total business m Force 



Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 


insurers 

insurcis 

Total 

insurers 

insurers 

Total 

I960 

126 8 

13 7 

139 5 

671 

109 

780 

1951 

131 4 

16 5 

147 9 

755 

118 

873 

1952 

130 3 

16 4 

146 7 

796 

126 

922 

1963 

138 2 

17 0 

165 2 

833 

133 

966 

1954 

220 1 

16 2 

2 16 3 

949 

137 

1,085 

1965 

220 9 

17 4 

238 3 

984 

139 

1,123 


EMPLOYERS’ STATE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The present Act was passed in 1948 and amended m 1961. The 
Scheme was launched in February 1952 in Kanpur and Delhi with the 
objective of spreading it over the whole country in two years. At 
present, however, it covers ten States and more than eleven lakhs of 
workers who constitute neaily half the factory workers m the country. 

A Central Fund has been set up under the scheme Workers re¬ 
ceiving less than 30 rupees a month as wages make no contribution 
to it but get all the benefits Those receiving between 30 and 46 
rupees a month contribute 2 as a week and the scale nses until a 
rupee and four annas is charged a week from workers getting 240 
rupees a month or more But no one receiving more than 400 rupees 
a month can join the Bcheme. 

Workers covered by the scheme get free medical advice and 

29 
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treatment at special dispensaries set up for the purpose or, if neces¬ 
sary, in their homes. They are admitted to hospitals free of cost and 
in remote areas medical aid reaches them in mobile dispensaries. If 
they fall ill, they receive a little more than half the daily wage as sick¬ 
ness benefit and can go on receiving it for 8 weeks in any period of 
365 days. If they are injured in the course of their duties, they get 
a cash benefit in instalments and if the injury disables them perma¬ 
nently, they get benefits for the rest of their lives. If the injury 
moves fatal, long-term pensions are given to their dependents. 
Women can get 12 as. a day or the full sickness benefit for 12 weeks 
at a time as help during maternity. 

The scheme is administered by a Corporation. The Government 
of India -pays two-thirds of the administrative costs and the State 
Governments meet a share of the medical expenses. Employers all 
Over the country meet part of the expenditure, whereas workers make 
their contribution only in areas where the scheme is already in force. 


INDIAN INDUS TRY 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—On the ‘Industries’ side the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry’s activities include the encourage¬ 
ment and ordered development of large and small scale industries in 
the private and public sectors, assistance to industries, development 
& 3 *d control of plantation industries and active promotion of overall in¬ 
dustrialisation. The Ministry also exercises control over production, 
distribution and prices of certain essential commodities like cement 
and is also responsible for regulation of “Forward Trading." 

The executive work of the Ministry is carried on by the 
several attached organisations which are as follows— 

(1) Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports , New 
Delhi —It is responsible for the execution of the Government’s 
policies relating to import and export control. Branch offices are 
functioning in Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras, New 
Delhi, Pondicherry, Rajkot, Shillong and Visakhapatnam. 

(2) Office of the Textile Commissioner , Bombay —This office is 
responsible for the development and regulation of all textile indus¬ 
tries other than the jute and sericulture industries. 

(3) Development Wing , New Delhi —The primary function of 1 
this wing is to assist and advise the Ministry in formulating and exe¬ 
cuting plans relating to the control and regulation of industries. Its 
main responsibility is to deal with the problems of planning and deve¬ 
lopment of large and medium scale industries, with some exceptions 
like textile, sugar and vanaspati industries. 

(4) Office of the Development Commissioner for Small Scale In¬ 
dustries, Delhi —is responsible for development and fostering of small 
scale industries. 

(6) Office of tne Economic Adviser —renders technical advice to 
the Ministry on all issues of economic nature. 
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<6) Tariff Commission —is a statutory body and inquires into 
*» lAimg for protection to industries as well as otner allied matters 
referred to it by the Central Government. It also reviews the 
manner in which protection is granted to industries. 

(7) Office of the Salt Commissioner, New Delhi —It is an attach* 
ed office with four regional offices at Sambhar, Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta and is responsible for the administration of Salt Cess 
Act, quality control of salt, etc. 

(8) Office of the Director General of Intelligence and Statisticd 
compiles and publishes statistics of India’s foreign and inland trade. 
It is in charge of commercial intelligence work. 

(9) Forward Markets Commission, Bombay —is a statutory 
body entrusted with the regulation of forward markets in pursuance 
of Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952. 

(10) Office of the Controller of Patents and Designs —adminis¬ 
ters the Paterfts and Designs Act. The office is located at Calcutta. 

(11) Office of the Registrar of Trade Marks, Bombay —The ad¬ 
ministration of the Trade Marks Act, 1940 is entrusted to the Regis¬ 
trar of Trade Marks. The Registry is located at Bombay and nas 
branch offices at Calcutta and Bangalore. 

(12) Indian Standards Institution —This is a quasi-Govemment 
Institution which is responsible for drawing up standards for the pro¬ 
ducts of Indian industries. 

(13) Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property, Bombay —This 
office is responsible for the administration and disposal of assets in 
India of former enemy countries. 

(141 The Khadi and Village Industries Commission —was estab¬ 
lished in pursuance of the khadi and village Industries Act 61 of 1956 
replacing the advisory body known as the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board set up in 1950. The functions of the Commission 
are to plan, organise and implement programmes for the development 
of khadi and village industries. 

(16) All India Handicrafts Board —The Board was initially con¬ 
stituted in 1952 to advise Government on measures to be taken for the 
development of handicrafts. 

(16) The Central Silk Board —was constituted as a statutory body 
in 1949. It is vested with the responsibility of looking after the deve¬ 
lopment of sericulture and silk industry and co-ordinates development 
work in States. It also undertakes schemes of research, training of 
staff and development of special race of silk wqrms. Its headquarters 
is at Bombay. 

(17) Central Sericultural Research Station, West Bengal —is 
located at Berhampore (West Bengal). It is responsible for research 
into the improvement and development of the sericulture industry and 
cocoon production. A sub-section is located at Kalimpong. 

(18) The Tea Board —The Tea Board administers the Tea Act 
of 1953 and is concerned with measures for the development of the tea 
industry in India including the control of the cultivation of tea and 
propaganda. 

(19) The Coffee Board —is a Statutory Board and its function is 
the development of coffee industry. 
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(20) Rubber Board —is responsible for the development of the 
robber industry. 

(21) The Coir Board waB established at Ernakulam under the 
Coir Industry Act of 1953 for the development of coir industry. 

(22) The All India Handloom Board was constituted in 1952. 
It advises Government generally on the problems of the handloom 
industry. 

(23) The Jute Controller , Calcutta —administers Jute Textiles 
(Control) Order, 1966. 

(24) The following State Undertakings are functioning under 
the control of this Ministry—(1) Sindii Fertilisers and Chemicals (21 
Nangal Fertilisers and Chemicals (3) Hindustan Machine Tools (4) 
Hindustan Cables, Rupnarainpur (5) Hindustan Insecticides, Delhi 
and Alwaye (6) Hindustan Antibiotics, Pimpri (7) Heavy Electncas 
(8) National Instruments, Calcutta (9) Nahan Foundry (10) National 
Industrial Development Corporation (11) National STnall Industries 
Corporation (12) State Trading Corporation (13) Export Risks In* 
eurance Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT—The Indus¬ 
trial Policy of the Government of India was first promulgated in 
their Resolution on 6th April, 1948. This envisaged a mixed economy 
with an overall responsibility of the Government for the planned 
development of industries and their regulations in national interest. 
While it stated the right of the State to acquire an industrial under¬ 
taking in the public interest, it reserved the appropnate sphere for 
private enterprise. Industries were classified under three heads* 
First category included aims and ammunition, atomic energy, river 
valley projects and the railways, which are declaied to be State 
monopolies. The second included coal, iron and steel, aircraft, 
telephones, telegraphs, wireless, shipbuilding, and mineral oils, which 
qrere to be the responsibility of the state. The existing private under¬ 
takings in these industries were, however, to continue for at least 
ten years. In the third category was the rest of the industrial field 
which were left open to private enterprise. A fresh statement of 
industrial policy was announced by the Government on April 30, 
1956, due to the acceptance of a socialistic pattern of society as the 
objective. Under this, the State can assume direct responsibility for 
the future development of industries over a wider area than before. 
Under the revised policy, 17 key industries specified in Schedule A will 
be the exclusive responsibility of the State and twelve in the Schedule 
B of those which will be progressively State-owned, The remainder 
(not listed) will be left to the private sector. The statement pro¬ 
mises private industrial undertaking “as much freedom as is consis¬ 
tent with the targets and objectives of the National Plan.” It assures 
fair and non-discriminatory treatment in cases where both sectors 
exist in the same industry. 

SCHEDULE A INDUSTRIES —Arms and ammunition and allied 
items of defence equipment, atomic energy, iron and steel. 

Heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel, heavy plant and 
machinery required for iron and steel production, for mining, for 
machine tool manufactures and for such other basic industries as may 
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be specified by the Central Government; heavy electrical plant, includ¬ 
ing large hydraulic and steam turbines. 

Coal and lignite, mineral oils. 

Mining of iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, 
sulphur, gold and diamond ; mining and processing of copper, lead, 
sine, tin, molybdenum and wolfram ; minerals specified in the schedule 
to the Atomic Energy (Control of Production and Use) Order, 1953. 

Aircraft; air transport, railway transport. 

Shipbuilding ; telephones and telephone cables; telegraph and 
wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets) ; generation and 
distribution of electricity. 

SCHEDULE B INDUSTRIES —All other minerals except “minor 
minerals” as defined in section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 
1949; aluminium and other non-ferrous metals not included in 
Schedule A. * 

Machine tools, ferro alloys and tool steels. 

Basic and intermediate products required by chemical indus¬ 
tries, such as the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and plastics. 

Anti-biotics and other essential drugs ; feitilizers, synthetic 
rubber : carbonization of coal ; chemical pulp. 

Road transport. Sea transport. 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRIES—The Industrial policy of the 
Government enuncited in 1948 and 1956 envisaged state regulation 
and control of industries. These powers of the Government had to 
be acquired by legislation. The first step in this direction was passing 
of Industries (Development and Regulation ) Act of 1951. Under 
this Act, all new and existing undertakings are to be licensed. The 
Government is authorised to examine the working of any industrial 
undertaking and to issue directions as it considers necessary. If the 
undertaking continues to be mismanaged, the Government is em¬ 
powered to take over the management. 

The Act also exvisaged the establishment of a Central Advisory 
Committee consisting of the representatives of industry, labour, con¬ 
sumers and primary producers to advise the Government on all 
matters concerning the development and regulation of industries. It 
also provides the setting up of Development Councils for industrial 
industries* 

Other important Act for control of industries is Mines & Minerals 
{Regulation and Development) Act , 1948 together with Mineral Con¬ 
cessions Rules and the Petroleum Concessions Rules framed under it. 
It empowers the Central Government to frame rules for regulating 
the terms and conditions of prospecting licenses and mineral leases, 
the conservation and development of minerals and the modification 
of existing licenses and leases on payment of compensation. 

A Licencing Committee has also been set up to examine applica¬ 
tion for licences of industries. 

FINANCIAL AID TO INDUSTRY—Various credit institutions 
have been started by the Central and State Governments in recent 
years for the development of industries in the country. The Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation of India started in July 1948 is the earliest 
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of such institutions for medium and long-term loans to tho 
industrial concerns of India. Its authorised Bhare capital is Rs. 
10 crores. The capital is guaranteed by the Government of India aa 
to the repayment of the principal and of a minimum dividend at the 
rate of 21 p.c. per annum. The State Financial Corporation Act of 
1961 envisages the establishment of industrial finance corporations 
in the States with a view to financing medium and small-scale in¬ 
dustries which do not fall within the scope of All-India Industrial 
Finance Corporation. There are now 13 State Financial Corpora¬ 
tions in India. The Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
and the State Financial Corporations have been followed by the 
National Industrial Development Corporation and the Small Industries 
Corporation, Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. 

The Industrial Credit and Investmemnt Corporation has been 
registered on Junuary 6, 1955.The primary object of the Corporation 
is to assist industrial enterprise within the private sector of industry 
in India. Its purpose geneially is to assist the creation, expansion 
and modernisation of such industrial enterprises, to encourage and 

E romote the participation of private capital both internal and external 
l these enterprises and to encourage and promote private ownership 
of industrial investments. 

The Corporation will provide finance by way of long and medium 
term loans or participate in the equity capital of industry or guaran¬ 
tee loans for other private investment sources. 

Private investors for India, the UK and the USA will subscribe 
to the initial share capital of the Corporation, which will be Rs. 6 
crores. The authorised capital of the Corporation will be Rs. 25 
crores, divided into 600,000 ordinary shares and 2,000,000 unclassified 
■hares of Rs. 100 each. 

National Industrial Development Corporation was registered as 
a private company on October 20, 1964, with an initial capital of Rs. 1 
crore, of which Rs. 10 lakhs has been subscribed. The main functions 
of the Corporation are (1) to formulate and, where necessary, execute 
projects for setting up new industries (2) to act as the agency of 
the government for the grant of loans for rehabilitation and moder¬ 
nisation of jute and cotton textile industries. The finances required 
by the corporation are provided by the government in the shape of 
grants and loans. 

Development Councils for the under-mentioned industries have 
been set up by the Ministry—(1) Heavy Electricals Industry (2) 
Light Electricals Industry (3) Internal Combustion Engines ana 
Power Division Pumps (4) Machine Tools (6) Non-ferrous metals 
<6) Bicycles (7) Heavy Chemicals (Acids and Fertilisers) (8) 
Heavy Chemicals (Alkalies) (9) Pharmaceuticals and Drugs (10) 
Woollen Textiles (11) Art Silk Textiles (12) Sugar. 

The latest development is the starting of National Small Indus¬ 
tries Corporation to provide marketing and other assistance to small 
industries. It will accept contracts for Government orders and 
sub-contract them out to suitable small industries. In order to 
decentralise the work relating to hire-purchase of machinery, market¬ 
ing etc, which was being done by the Corporation at Delhi, the follow- 
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ing, etc., which was being done by the Corporation at Delhi, the 
following four subsidiary Corporations have been established at Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in 1957—National Small Industries 
Corporation, Delhi; National Small Industries Corporation, Bombay : 
National Small Industries Corporation, Calcutta; National Small 
Industries Corporation, Madras. 

Refinance Corporation of Industry Private Ltd. has been started 
in 1958 to augment the resources available for the use of medium- 
sited industrial units in the private sector. The Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion is designed to assist banks to lend money to industries.The 
authorised capital is Rs. 25 crores and the issued capital is Rs. 12i 
crores contributed jointly by the Reserve Bank of India, Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation and 15 of the larger scheduled banks. 

Industrial Estates —Industrial estates are being established in 
the different parts of the country by the Government. It has two¬ 
fold objects , it seeks to remove small industrial units from crowded 
urban areas and thus reduce the pressure on the latter and secondly 
it seeks to provide small units with factory space and common faci¬ 
lities for efficient working. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
have so far sanctioned the setting up of 9 industrial States in the 
country. The Government of India advance to the States the entire 
eost of the estates on loan ; grants are also given for specific purposes. 

State Trading Corporation was set up in May 1956 as a 
private limited company with an authorised capital of Rs. 1 crore. 
The objectives of the Corporation are to organise exports from and 
imports into India of such goods and commodities as the Corporation 
from time to time may determine and to do all such other things as 
are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 
The Corporation mainly seeks out opportunities to make its contribu¬ 
tion towards the building up of the country’s commerce with new 
markets and new sources of supply, providing facilities to augment 
exports, securing, wherever possible, improvement on terfns of trade 
and economics in imports and arranging, to the extent practicable, for 
import and distribution of certain essential new materials at stable 

National Productivity Council —has been set up as an autonomous 
body with the object to inculcate productivity consciousness in the 
country and apply the latest techniques of increasing productivity in 
industry. 

Indian Standards Institution —In 1947 Indian Standards Institu¬ 
tion (ISI) was set up. The Indian Standard^ Institution has for its 
objects the preparation, promotion and general adoption at the nati¬ 
onal and international levels of standards relating to materials, 
commodities, structures, practices and operations. The Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution is the National Standards Organisation for India 
similar to the National Standards bodies in other countries, such as 
British Standards Institution in the United Kingdom. An important 
step taken by the ISI to aid industrialists to produce quality goods and 
for consumers to recognise them, is the establishment of ISI Certi¬ 
fication Marks Division which issues licences to manufacturers to 
stamp their goods with a standard mark, certifying that the goods 
conform to the relevant Indian standard. 
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ISI collaborates closely with the International Organisation for 
Standardization (ISO) and the International Electro-technical Commi¬ 
ssion (ISC), two important bodies engaged in international standard¬ 
ization. Close liaison has also been established with National Stan¬ 
dard Bodies of the Commonwealth, 
prices. 

Foreign Capital—The Government’s policy in regard to the 
foreign capital was enunciated in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
April 1948, which laid down— 

(1) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should 
be carefully regulated in the national interest, for example, by en¬ 
suring that the major interest in ownership and effective control 
should, save in exceptional cases, always be in Indian hands and that 
the training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose of eventu¬ 
ally replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon in all such cases ; 

(2) there will be no discrimination between foreign and Indian 
Undertakings in the application of general industrial policy; 

(3) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of 
profits and repatriation of capital consistently with the foreign ex¬ 
change position of the country ; 

(4) in the event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compen¬ 
sation would be paid. 

The Planning Commission has also recommended the inflow of 
foreign capital should be encouraged. With that end in view, it has 
recommended that Indian and foreign capital should collaborate in 
new ventures. Some foreign concerns have alreadv been set up in 
India in partnership with Indian firms ; on the other hand Govern¬ 
ment have started big public concerns with the help and co-operation 
of foreign firms. 

NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES—Government of India and the 
State Governments have set up a number of important industries as 
State enterprises. From the point of view of management, the 
existing State enterprises can, broadly speaking, be classified under 
three categories, namely (a) enterprises owned and managed 
by the Government Department, (6) enteiprises owned and managed 
by public corporation and (c) enterprises owned by the Government 
wholly or in partnership with private agencies and managed as 
private limited companies. Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and 
Chittaranjan Locomotive works are the instances of State enterprise. 
The Airlines, D V. C. and Shipping are run by public corporations, 
while most of the industrial enterprises proper are run by private 
limited compands 

1. Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals (P) Ltd.— Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory has been constructed at Sindri at a cost of about Rs. 23 crores 
and went into production at the end of October 1961. Sindri has a 
production target of 1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate daily or about 
860,000 tons a year. The Sindri factory is producing at present only 
ammonium sulphate. 

2. Hindustan Aircraft Ltd—In the Hindustan Aircraft Factory 
at Bangalore, Government of India owns a two-thirds share. 
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Governments of India and Mysore are the only two share-holders. It 
is now Government’s instrument for manufacturing aircraft under 
the control of the Ministry of Defence. # The factory caters to the 
needs of the Indian Airlines and the Indian Air Force for repairing, 
overhauling and servicing different types of aircraft. It builds H.T.2, 
a trainer aircraft for civilian and defence purposes. The Company 
has undertaken the assembly and manufacture of Vampire jet air¬ 
craft. It also manufactures all-steel rail coaches for Indian railways 
and bus bodies. 

3 Chlttaranjan. Locomotive Works—For lessening the depen¬ 
dence of the Indian Railways upon foreign sources for loco¬ 
motives, the Government have started at a cost of Rs. 15 crores m 
Locomotive Workshop at Chlttaranjan (Mihijam). It is designed to 
produce 120 locomotives and 50 spare boilers per annum. This is in 
addition to the existing railway workshops and repair establishments* 
The work was started early in 1948 and first India-made locomotive 
from assembled parts was produced in 1950 and named Deskabandhu . 

4. National Instruments (P) Ltd, Calcutta—It was origi¬ 
nally started as the Mathematical Instruments Office in 1830 for 
the repair and service of instruments used by the Survey of India, 
It has now been converted into a private limited company in 1967 
under the name of National Instruments (P) Ltd. It has now begun 
to manufacture all kinds of precision instruments—mechanical, 
optical, electrical, aircraft, etc. The manufacture of new items like 
the theodolites, high temperature thermometers and rod stadia has 
been undertaken. 

6. Integral Coach Factory, Perambur—State-owned Integral 
Coach Factory at Perambur in the north-west of Madras went into 
production in October 1965 for the manufacture of all steel light 
weight integral rail coaches. The factory has taken its name from 
the “integral” coaches which it will manufactuie. Unlike the con¬ 
ventional type in which the coach-body is merely mounted and fixed to 
a separate steel under-frame, the integral coach as its name suggests, 
will have its body and under-frame integrated into a single unit, all 
made of steel, with several advantages over the present type. It will 
have smoother riding qualities and will, therefore, be much less jerky 
while on the run. Being seven tons lighter than the conventional 
42-ton coach, more coaches can be hauled per locomotive. It has anti- 
telescopic device, which will afford greater protection to passengers 
in case of an accident and its body will not get smashed up as easily 
as in old type coach in which the body, being a separate piece, geto 

E ushed off and broken up in an accident.As a result of an agreement 
etween the Government of India and the Swiss Car & Elevator Manu¬ 
facturing Corporation Ltd. of Schlieren, Switzerland, the latter is 
providing the technical “know-how” including specialised personnel 
as well as the necessary training facilities at its works in Switzerland* 
6. Nangal Fertilisers & Chemicals (Private) Ltd.—It is a fertili 
eer and heavy water project. The factory is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion in 1960. The authorised capital of the company is Rs. 30 crores. 
Vitro Engineering Division of New York has been engaged as techni- 
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cal consultants. The fertilizer factory is scheduled to be completed 
by 1960, when power from the Bhakra Dam generators is expected to 
become available. 

7. Hindustan Antibiotics, Pimpri (Poona)—This company for 
the manufacture of penicillin, the only one of its kind in India and the 
largest in the East, was set up by the Government of India with the 
financial and technical assistance from UNICEF and WHO. The 
private company was formed in 1954. Its authorised capital is Rs. 4 
crores, out of which Rs. 3.32 crores has been subscribed so far exclu¬ 
sively by the Government of India. The factory has gone into pro¬ 
duction since 1956-57. 

8. Hindustan Housing Factory—The Hindustan Housing Fac¬ 
tory Ltd., was incorporated on January 27, 1963 as a private 
limited company with the Government of India and Basakha Singh- 
.Wallenborg Ltd. The agreement with Basakha Singh* Wallenborg 
Ltd. has been terminated and the factory has been taken over by the 
Government of India from August 1955. The factory is now manu¬ 
facturing transmission poles, street light poles, industrial heavy 
beams, prefab. Roofs, doors, windows, foam concrete and partition 
blocks. 

9. Nahan Foundry, Sirmur, Himachal Pradesh—A small unit, 
the Nahan Foundry (Himachal Pradesh), came under the owner¬ 
ship and control of the Government of India in October 1952. The 
Foundry manufactures sugarcane crushers, sugar boiling pans, paddy 
threshers and othei miscellaneous articles. It has recently started 
producing centrifugal pumps, paddy threshers and corn shelters. A 
private limited company called the Nahan Foundry Ltd., was incorpo¬ 
rated on Oct. 20, 1952 for the management of the foundry. 

10. Eastern Shipping Coiporation—The Corporation has been 
formed for increasing India’s overseas shipping. The estimated 
cost of the enterprise is Rs. 1.48 crores. 74 per cent of the 
subscribed capital is owned by the Government of India. Corpora¬ 
tion has purchased two ships for a total cost of Rs. 44 lakhs. It is 
now engaged in the Tndo-Australian trade. 

11. Hindustan Machine Tools (P) Ltd.—The control and the 
management of this factory is under Hindustan Machine Tools 
Ltd., Jalahalli, Bangalore. The authorised capital of the company 
has been fixed at Rs. 12 crores, divided into 1,20,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 1000 each. The issued and called-up capital for the 
present is Rs. 4 crores. The factory has been built up with the 
assistance of the firm of Oerlikons of Switzerland. This firm is the 
technical consultants of the Company. The Company went into 
production in 1954. 

12. Hindustan Cables Ltd.—The factory has been started 
at Rupnarainpur, West Bengal to meet the requirements of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department with regard to paper insulated, 
lead-covered and armoured telephone cables. The Drum shop for the 
manufacture of cable drums was completed and commissioned in the 
middle of December, 1953. It has been built at a cost of 110 lakhs. 
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13. Hindustan Shipyard—The foundation stone of the Hin¬ 
dustan Shipyard was laid on June 21, 1941. The keel for the 
first ocean-going 6,000 tonner steamship was laid in June 1946 and 
was launched in March 1948 by Mr. Nehru. The Government of India 
took over the Shipyard in March 1962 recognising the national 
importance of the industry. A new Government-sponsored company, 
the Hindustan Shipyard Private Ltd., in which two-thirds of the 
share-capital was held by the Government and the remaining one- 
third by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company was incorporated for 
this purpose. The shipyard is now equipped with four large slipways 
and adequate workshops and jetty. The shipyard has so far built 
a total of 23 ships. Nine more ships are planned to be built during 
the Second Plan period. The total tonnage built at the yard touches 
the 100,000 GRT mark upto June 1958. 

14. Machine Tools Prototype Factory--which has been stated 
at Ambarnath (near Bombay) in Apnl, 1961 designs special 
type of tools and machines required for use by ordnance factories. 
This project forms a landmark in the development of the nation's 
defence industries. A novel feature of the factory is a training 
school attached to it which will train 100 skilled artisans every 
year. This factory will meet to a considerable extent the need 
for the production of prototypes for the new defence equipment. 

15. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd.—Under the name of Indian 
Telephone Industries Ltd., a telephone facto rv has been started at 
Bangalore by the Government of India. The Union Government holds 
90 p.c. of the shares, and the remaining shares are held by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and the Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd., of 
England. The factory is manufacturing all types of telephone equip¬ 
ment and long-distance carrier equipment. 

16. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. Delhi—This D.D.T. factory has 
boen set up at Delhi in 1955 with the assistance and technical collabo¬ 
ration of the UNICEF and CNICEF. It was agieed that all the pro¬ 
ductions of this factory would be utilised for public purposes without 
cost to ultimate beneficiery. 

17. D.D.T. Factory, Always (Kerala)—The Government of India 
has started a second D.D.T. Factory at Alwaye with a capacity to pro¬ 
duce 1,400 tons of technical D.D.T. per annum. It has already gone into 
production. The Alwaye factory has been put up with the help of an 
American firm. With the completion of the Alwaye project and the 
expansion of the Delhi factory, India’s current requirements of anti¬ 
malaria insecticides will be met internally. Both the Delhi factory 
and the Alwaye project are being managed by the Hindustan 
Insecticides (Private) Limited, a Government-owned company. 

18. Indian Explosives Factory—The Government of India enter* 
ed into an agreement with Impelial Chemical Industries to set up a 
factory for the manufacture of India’s requirements of industrial 
blasting explosives. The necessity for this has arisen on account of 
the development of the mining industry, as also the extension of 
irrigation works, road buildings, dams, power houses, coal mining and 
iron ore industries, the working of quarries, the building of rail- 
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'Ways* etc. Indian Explosives Ltd. is a public company in which 
the Government of India holds 20% of the equity capital and 
X.C.I. the remaining 80%. The authorised capital of the company is 
Rs. 4 crores. This factory was opened on the 5th Nov. 1968 at Gomia, 
district Hazribagh, Bihar and the Company will handle the distribution 
and sale in India of manufactured explosives and will give technieal 
service to consumers. * 


19. Bharat Electronics (P) Ltd.—The Government of India re- 

f istered on April 19, 1954 a company known as Bharat Electronics 
Private) Limited to set up a large scale industry for the manu¬ 
facture of wireless and electronic equipments primarily for the 
defence services and civil departments of the Government. The entire 
capital of Rs. 9 crores is provided by the Government of India. Jala- 
halli near Bangalore is the area where the factory has been started* 
The factory began production in December, 1955. * 

20. Steel Projects—The Steel Projects of the Government of 
India are under the united control of Hindustan Steel (Private) Ltd. 
(1) Rourkela Steel Pioject —An agreement was signed with Krupp- 
Demag Combine of Germany for financial and technical collaboration 
In the execution of 500,000 ton Rourkela Steel Plant in Orissa in 1953. 
Krupp-Demag was to give technical assistance and train Indian per¬ 
sonnel. They were to invest in the capital of the Company. A private 
limited company was started with an authorised capital of Rs. 100 
crores. The ratio of shares held by the Government of India and the 
German Combine will be maintained at four to one. (2) Bhilai Steel 
Project —An agreement was entered in 1965 with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in February 1955 for the erection of a one-million steel plant at 
Bhilai in Madhya Piadesh for the setting up of a modern integrated 
Iron and Steel Plant with an initial capacity of one million tons of in¬ 
gots to be rolled into about 150,000 tons of rolled products. The total 
cost of plant has been estimated at Rs. 110 crores. Of this, the Indian 
expenditure on materials and construction would be Rs. 47 crores. (3) 
Durgapur Steel Project —The British Steel Consortium's Project for 
one-million steel plant at Durgapur, Bengal, has since been signed by 
the Government of India in March, 1956. To finance the sterling ex¬ 
penditure, the Government shall get loan of £11.5 million from 
a syndicate of British Banks and a loan of £15 million from the 
United Kingdom Government. The plant at Durgapur would be 
capable of producing 1.3 million tons of ingots. 


21. Lignite Factory—A private limited company has been form¬ 
ed m 1956 under the name of Neyveli Lignite Corporation ( Private ) 
Ltd entirely financed by the Central Government for the produc¬ 
tion of lignite coal at Neyveli f South Areot district in Madras. The 
factory is in the process of construction. The operation is expected 
to begin shortly. A 250,000 kw. thermal power station to consume 1.5 
million tons of the mined lignite annually would be established under 


the 600 million rubble Soviet credit. A fertilizer factory at Neyveli 
for the annual production of 1.52 lakh tons of urea with a fixed 
>gen content of 70,000 tons would be set up by the Government. 
22. Ashoka Hotels Ltd., New Delhi—A public limited company 


I 
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which wanted to start a big hotel in New Delhi got certain 
assistance from the Government of India, but it could not raise the 
requisite finance. So ultimately in May 1956 the entire project was 
taken over by the Government of India which built a hotel known as 1 
Ashoka Hotel, which started functioning from October 1956. 

23. Heavy Electricals (Private) Ltd.—The Government of India 
have set up a factory at Bhopal for the manufacture of heavy 
electrical equipment in the country. The factory will produce 
a large vauety ot electrical goods including transformers, motor 
switch gears, control gears and electrical cables. The Government 
of India have entered into an agreement with the Associated Electri¬ 
cal Industries of Butain for the execution of the work. A private 
limited company with an authorised capital of Rs. 30 crores completely 
owned by the Government was incorporated on August 30, 1956. 

24. Bombay Uranium-Thorium Factory—The foundation stone 
of the factoiy was laid in January 1954. The cost of the 
factoiy is estimated to be Rs. 45 lakhs. It will produce 205 to 228 tons 
of thorium nitrate per annum. The factory will process indigenous 
uranium and thonum otes, as well as uranium-bearing residues of 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd. The uranium will be extracted, purified 
and converted into metal for use in atomic reactors. A plant will 
also be set up m the Bhakra-Nangal area to manufacture fertilizers 
and heavy water, the latter of which is essential in the production 
of atomic eneigy. 

25. National Coal Development Corporation—has been registered 
afc>Ranchi in 1956 with an authorised capital of Rs. 15 crores to take 
charge of production of coal in the public sector. The coal company 
has been formed to own and manage the existing State collieries a* 
well as the new collieries to be established. 

26. Indian Rare Earths (Private) Limited—was set up in August, 
1950 jointly by the Government of India and Kerala. This factory 
is designed to treat 1,500 tons of monazite per year and to produce 
therefrom about 1,500 tons of rare earth and also carbonate and 
sodium phosphate. 

27. Travancore Minerals (Private) Ltd.—This industry was 

started in 1956 jointly by the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala for taking over all sand separation undertakings from 
a previous company. # 

28. Hindustan Salt Factory—The Company has been set up by 
the Government of India to take over the Government Salt Works at 
Sambhar and Didwana in Rajasthan and Kharaghoda in Bombay 
respectively. The Company was registered on April 12, 1958 under 
the Indian Companies Act and will, among other things, undertake 
the manufacture, utilisation and processing of salt and its bye-pro¬ 
ducts. The authorised capital of the Company is rupees one crore. 

29. Orissa Mining Corporation (Private) Ltd.—This private 
Company was set up in May 1956 as a joint venture of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of Orissa. The main object of the 
Company is to raise, assemble and transport iron and other minerals 
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in Orissa for the purpose of sale or export or for undertaking of other 
responsibilities incidental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

30. Heavy Engineering Corporation—The Government of India 
have started a new Company, called the* Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, for the administration of different engineering projects under 
contemplation in 1958. The projects include the Heavy Machine 
Building and Coal Mining Machinery Plant for which assistance has 
been secured from the Soviet Union and the Foundry-Forge plant 
being established with Czech assistance. The Company has been regia- . 
tered at Patna and will have its registered office at Ranchi where two 
of the plants in view are to be set-up. 

DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

1. TEXTILE INDUSTRY—The Textile Industry ,pf India is 
believed to have started on 22nd February, 1854. It occupies the 
foremost place among the organised industries of India. It has the 
largest capital stiueture—the amount invested being Rs. 110 crores— 
provides employment for nearly 800,000 and produce goods of the 
value of nearly one-third of the organised industries in the whole of 
India. 

Although Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Indore, Madurai and Coimbatore are the main centres of the industry, 
the Bombay State counts for more than half of it. 

Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council has been formed In 
1954 to organise and generally put the export trade in textiles on a 
stable footing in the face of increasing competitions from Other 
textile producing countries. 

The Office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the execution of government’s policies in respect of affording 
necessary assistance and for taking other steps for the betterment 
and development of cotton, woollen and art silk industries. 

The Cotton Textile Fund Committee was constituted to adminis¬ 
ter the Cotton Textile Fund, which was established under the Cotton 
Textile Funds Ordnance 1944, for supervising the export of Indian 
eloth and yarn and for the development of technical educaton, 
research and other matters relating to cotton textile industries. 

Textile Research —Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Asso¬ 
ciation has been in the field of research in textile industry since 1948. 
Under the guidance of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee, two new 
research associations—Bombay Textile Research Association and 
South India Textile Research Association, have come into being. 

A feature of the cotton textile industry has been the levy of 
excise duties since the year 1949. The duties were fixed on ad valo¬ 
rem basis in earlier stages, but later on they were turned on square 
yardage basis. 

2. IRON AND STEEL—There are at present three main pro¬ 
ducers of iron and steel, viz., the Tata Iron and Steel Co., the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co., and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadra- 
vati. The total capacity for pig iron and finished steel is estimated 
to be 1,878,000 and 1,050,000 tons per annum respectively. The in- 
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dustry is mainly concentrated at the present time in Bihar and West 
Bengal. The Tatas were the first in the field of steel production. 
They started in 1908 and gradually built up their production to the 
present level of 800,000 tons per annum, consisting mainly of rails, 
structures, billets, bars, plates^ etc., , 

The important raw materials of the industry are iron ore, 
coking coal, manganese ore, refractories made from magnesite, 
dolomite, chromite, fire clay, etc., and fluxing materials like silica, 
limestone, flourspar. In regard to most of these raw materials, India 
enjoys a favourable position. The deposits of iron ore, which are the 
principal raw material of the industry, are plentiful and of superior 
quality. The aveiage iron content of the ore is between 60 and 89 
p.c. as compared to 40 p.c. in Europe, and 60 p.c. in United StateB. 

The three steel factories started in the public sector are 
one at Rourkela m Orissa, one at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh and 
one at Durg&pur m West Bengal. An agreement was signed on 15th 
August, 1958 between Government of India and a German Combine of 
Dewag and Kiupp to build up a new steel plant at Rourkela. The 
agreement provides for both financial and technical participation in 
the plant by the German combine. The estimated capital cost of the 
new plant is 150 million with a German participation of up to 20 
million. Rourkela is 275 miles from Calcutta on the mam railway line 
between Calcutta and Bombay. The production has now started from 
1969. 

Another agreement has been signed between the Government of 
India and Russian Government for starting second steel factory at 
Bhilai in the Drug district of Madhya Pradesh. Bhilai is a railway 
Station on the main railway line from Bombay to Calcutta. It is 166 
miles from Nagpur. In the establishment of this plant, the Govern¬ 
ment of U.S.S.R. has given economic and technical assistance. Except 
for such work as can be done in India, the Government of U.S.S.R, is 
responsible for design and manufacture of the plant in that country. 
The Bhilai Plant will produce heavy products like rails and structures. 
The production has now started from 1959. 

The third steel plant in the public sector is located at 
Durgapur in West Bengal, which is 110 miles from Calcutta in the 
main Calcutta-Delhi railway line. A contract has been signed on 31st 
October, 1956 by the Government of India and a Consortium of 
British manufacturers for setting up the Durgapur Steel Plant. 
The contract was for a grand total of Rs. 138 crores. The company 
is responsible for supply, construction and erection of the plant 
in its entirety. 

Ancillary Industries —The iron and steel industry in India may 
be divided broadly into two categories—basic and re-rolling. The 
main producers who may be placed in the first category is iron ore 
which makes pig iron out of which they manufacture steel. Along¬ 
side these, there is a wide range of subsidiaries. There are the re¬ 
rollers who produce certain sections of steel machines from billets 
and scraps supplied by the main steel producers. It is estimated that 
there are about 95 steel re-rolling mills in India. Following are the 
main ancillary industries—(1) Tinplate for the metal box and con- 
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tainer produced by the Tinplate Company of India Ltd (2) Pro¬ 
duction of wide range of light rod, hard bright, galvanized and bar¬ 
bed wire, wire nails, bolts and nuts and rivets by Indian Steel Wire 
Products Ltd . and others who can manufacture railway permanent 
way equipment including steel sleepers, points and crossing rails, 
signal materials, special bolts and nuts, (3) there is a steel processing 
industry for construction of wagons and other railway rolling 
Stock. The most important among them is the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co., Ltd., (4) there are companies producing machine tools. 


3. JUTE—This important textile industry has the distinction 
of accounting fox approximately a quarter of the total export trade 
of the country. The progress of the industry can be gauzed from the 
fact that India has today become the chief jute manufacturer, con* 
euming more than 60% of the raw jute of this sub-contment. Tim 
total capital invested in the industry is about Rs. 30 crores and the 
industry employs more than 3 lakhs of workers on the average. 

At present the mills concentrate on producing mainly (1) 
gunny bags or cloth used for packing rice, wheat, oil seeds etc.; 
?2) hessian cloth or bags used for bailing cotton, wool and other 
fibres ; (3) coarse carpets and rags and (4) cordage , (5) jute tarpau¬ 
lins (6) harper-lined hessian, ]ute carpets and jute webbing. 

The jute industry has a total of 72,365 looms whch repre- 
63 per cent of the total loomage in the world. There are 
fft* all 112 mills of which 101 axe in West Bengal. There are 82 
Iptu mill companies managing these 112 mills. Their total capacity 
is about 100,000 tons of jute goods per month on the basis of a single 
ahlft of 48 hours a week. The total value of jute goods produced in 


d year is about Rs. 130 crores. There has been no Government con¬ 
trol of production or distribution of jute goods. The only control 
in vogue is that exercised by the Indian Jute Mills 9 Association, the 
main object of which is to ensure that production and supply are 
‘taned to the world demand. 

^4. COAL INDUSTRY—The production, distribution and prices 
coal are administered by the Department of Mines and Fuel in the 
finistry of Steel, Mines and Fuel. This Department has a Coal and 
Agnite Division . It deals with the following things—Regulation 
Ind control, distribution and transportation, coal prices, coal con¬ 
troller's organisation, production in the private sector, amalgama¬ 
tion of collieries, production in the public sector, National Coal 
Development Corporation, establishment of coal washeries, synthetic 
oil, soft coke, Coal Board, safety measures in coal mines and conser¬ 
vation of coal. Coal Council of India and Coal Transport Advisory 
Committee. Coal Controller, Calcutta is responsible for regulating 
the production of coal and arranges for its distribution and move¬ 
ment. He also acts as the Adviser to the Government of India in 


the matter of fixation of statutory prices of coal. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have established a high-powered body known as 
Coal Council of Ind'a for reviewing and studying and planning the 
development, utilization and due conservation of coal resources of 
the Country. There is also a Coal Advisory Committee , whose func¬ 
tion is strictly advisory. It deals with all matters pertaining to con- 
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trol exercised by the Coal Controller, as well as cases brought 
to it by the official members. There is a Coal Board in Calcutta 
which is a statutory body set up under the Coal Mines (Conserva¬ 
tion and Safety) Act of 1952 for dealing effectively with the pro¬ 
blems relating to safety in mines and conservation of coal. The 
National Coal Development Corporation (P) Ltd at Ranchi was 
formed in 1956 with an authorised capital of Rs. 50 crores. The ad¬ 
ministrative control of the existing State collieries and of those pro- 

E jsed to he established is future was entrusted to this Corporation. 

nder the Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 2952 which was 
a positive step for the. conservation of metallurgical coal, the produc¬ 
tion of coking coal was pegged from 1952. The Fuel Research Insti¬ 
tute at Dighwadi helps to spread the knowledge of the composition of 
coal and of factors that influence its behaviour when heated. 

Coal mines are largely in the hands of private enterprise. The 
Government 0wns only eleven collieries which supply coal pri¬ 
marily to the railways. Pakistan and Japan are the higgest pur¬ 
chasers of Indian coal at the moment. 

6. ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY—The internal primary produc¬ 
tion in India began in a small way around 1942. India’s total bauxite 
reserves are estimated at about 250 million tons, but workable 
deposits containing o\er 50 p.c. alumina are estimated only at 28 
million tons. Even at this assessment, an annual output at 
50,000 tons of finished aluminium could be maintained for over 100 
years. The chief producers are the Aluminium Corporation of India, 
(installed capacity 2.500 tons a year working at Asansol) and the 
Indian Aluminium Company Ltd., Calcutta (5,000 tons a year)* 
The latter company has its aluminium works at Muree in Bihar, its 
aluminium smelter at Aluaye (Kerala) and its rolling mills at Belur 
near Calcutta. The Company has set up another aluminium 
smelter at Rirakud. Among the non-integrated fabricators must be 
mentioned \encsta Ltd., Calcutta which produce foil in sufficion| 
Quantity to supply practically all the country's requirements of temtj 
chest liners. Aluminium conductor manufacturers, besides the 
Aluminium Industne-* Ltd., aie the Indian Cable Co. Ltd., Tatanagar, 
National Insulated Cable Co., Shainnagai, Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Dum Dum and the Hindustan Conductors Ltd., Faridabad. 

The Government of India has decided to start India’s first two 
aluminium plants in the public sector at Mattur (Madras) and Rihang 
(U.P.). • 

6. SUGAR—India is the largest sugar producing country In 
the world. Indian industry employs about 1,50,000 workers. The 
country has neaily 4,000,000 acres under canc, which constitutes 35 p.c. 
of the world’s total area under cane cultivation. The pcr-acre yield in 
India—14 to 15 tons, however, compares most unfavourably with the 
yields of 62 tons in Hawaii and 56 tons in Indonesia. The more import¬ 
ant of cane-growing and sugar producing States in the country are 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Bombay, Andhra and Madras. The 
first two alone contribute more than 70 p.c. of the total production. 
Approximately 55 per cent of the total cane produced in India is 
utilised for the manufacture of Gur and Khandsari. Only 25 p.c. 

30 
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$:oes to the mills for the manufacture of crystal sugar. Sugar mills 
on modern lines were first started in India about the year 1903. Yet 
the expansion of the industry began only after 1932 when it received 
protection. During the last two decades, both production and con¬ 
sumption of sugar have been progressively on the increase. From 
9.31 lakh tons in 1937-38, production rose to 19.75 lakh tons in 1968 
and consumption of sugar increased from 11.5 lakh tons to 19.9 lakh 
tons in the coi responding peiiod. It is India’s second largest 
industry, next only to textiles. The total capital invested in the 
induslry is estimated to be Its. 72 crores. Though the sugar industry 
is enjoying tin iff piotcetion since 1932, it is strange that after 34 
years of such help the industry not only refuses to stand on its own 
legs but has not used its days of prosperity to take to more efficient 
methods of production or to lower the cost. 

Indian sugar is of three forms— jaggery, Ithandsari , and 
white sugar . Of these, the simpliest is jaggery, being merely cane- 
juice boiled (to a temperature of 115°c) and solidified. Juice is 
boiled in open pans io solidify. Jaggery-making is an important 
cottage industry and 50 to 00 per cent of the cane produced goes 
into its making. Khandsari sugar js made through an indigenous 
process by ttie molasoes being sepaiatcd from sucrose. Its 

output is small, being about 11 lakhs of tones compared to about 
1.6 million tones of white sugar and 7.8 million tons of jaggery. 
White sugar is directly produced in Ihe factories in India. Only 
25 per cent of the total cane produced goes into the making 
of white sugar. 

The phenomenal growth of the industry led to the 

establishment of a net-work of sugar and cane research 
stations throughout the country. In the development of 

these research stations, the industry has a big hand with the 
funds raised from the industry m the shape of cave cess, excise duty f 
etc. The responsibility of guiding sugarcane research rests mainly 
on the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee which has been financing 
and guiding all sugarcane works in India. A chain of sugarcane 
research stations has been established in various states. 

The establishment in 1936 of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology 
at Kanpur is another great contribution made by the Government of 
India in the cause of sugar industry. The Development Council for 
the sugar industry was sot up by the Government of India under the 
Industrie* (Th vclopmeni <£■ Regulation) Act, J951 in 1956. The func¬ 
tions are : recommending targets of production, co-ordinating produc¬ 
tion programme, improving the quality and reducing the cost, etc. 

The three main by-products of sugar industry— bagasse, press- 
mud and molasses —are used as raw materials by a number of indus¬ 
tries. Bagasse is widely employed in the manufacture of paper pulp 
and card boaid. Considerable work is being done in respect of extrac¬ 
tion of wax from press-mud. Similarly, molasses is used in the 
manufacture of acomtic acid, industrial and power alcohol, chemicals, 
tobacco curing, etc. 

The area under sugar cultivation in India is larger than in any 
other country in the world. But the yield and quality of Indian 
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cane are at present among tbe lowest in the world. It is interesting 
to see to this connection that the per capita sugar consumption ot 
the country (with gitr) continues to be as low as 30 lbs. (gur account¬ 
ing for 24 lb.) compaied with 112 lb. m U.K., 114 lb. in Australia, 
115 lb. in New Zealand, 128 lb. m Denmark and 11 lb. in Java. 

Govern nuitt Control —While theie is ro statutory con¬ 
trol over the price of sugar, factones aie obliged to keep 25 per 
cent of tfceir production m ie<>erve, which may be requisitioned 
by Government m times ol need. Release 0 * iiom lad ones are also 
legulnted bv Government With an eye to the supply and demand posi¬ 
tion i »i the countiy. 

7 CYCLE INDUSTRY—Recoids indicate that first bicycle made 
its appeal ancc iii India m 1J-90 The indigenous industry was spon- 
soied tint in 1925 in Madias with German technical assistance but 
then cfloit piovcd aboitrve Between 1 c i38 and 1041 thiee manufac¬ 
turing concerns weie stalled, namely India Cycle Manufacturing Co., 
Calcutta Hindustan Buvile Manufactunng (o, Patna, and Hind 
C\clts r Bond iv. In 10 IS) Government of India gave pci mission to 
tlne< new r units to istabli h manufacturing plants—(1) Sen-Raleigh 
Indu tncs who secuied technical collaboration with Raleigh Indus¬ 
trie , (2) T. 1 Cycl's of India with tcrhmcal co-opnation of Tube In¬ 
vestment Ltd, and Heicules Cycle & Motoi Co, of England and (3) 
Atla«? Cycle Industue 

Sine then the divclopmcnt of cvcle industiy has been pheno¬ 
menal. The output of bicycles in the small scale sector in the 
country exceeded the one lakh maik m 1957, There arc 78 units m 
the small sccloi Of them 22 are in the Punjab, 14 m Delhi, 10 m 
West Bengal, 9 in Uttar Piadish, 8 in Bombay, 4 in Madhya Pradesh 
and 2 m Madias, 5 in Raiasthan, 2 in Mysoie 1 each in Andhra Pradesh 
and Onssa aie to go into production soon There aie 20 large-scale 
bicycle factories in the country which produced about 7.91 lakh 
bicycle in 1957 as against about 6 64 lakh bicycles m 1956 and 4.91 
lakh bicycles in 1955 Of these big units Uttai Pradesh and Punjab 
have *i\ each, West Bengal three, Delhi two, Bombay and Bihar one 
each. India can be said to be self-sufficient already in so far as the 
requn ements of complete bicycles are concerned. 

8 ALCOHOL INDUSTRY—Alcohol is available in three 
varieties. It can be used as drink ; secondly, it can be used for indus¬ 
trial purposes, such as m the manufacture of a number of 
chemicals ; thirdly, it can be used as a motor fuel for the produc¬ 
tion of mechanical power which is called power alcohol. About 
drinking alcohol we have many country produces, such as beer, toddy 
and certain variety of foieign liquois produced m distillaries 
which a re about 70 in number. Industrial alcohol is valuable m the 
manufacture of chemicals like acetone, acetic acid, ether, chloro¬ 
form, etc. It is also necessary as a solvent in the manufacture of 
fine chemicals, medical preparations and toilets, etc. It is produced 
from molasses, a by-product of sugar industry. The installed capacity 
of the manufacture of power alcohol has increased from a bare 6.2 
million gallons in 1946 to well over 15 million gallons in 1957. 
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, 9. PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS-The first paper-mill was 

started in India p century ago by Dr. William Carey, the famous mis¬ 
sionary. It did not make much headway. With the help of protec¬ 
tive tariffs from 1926 to 1947, industry made steady growth though 
slow as yet to make the country self-sufficient even in paper and paper- 
boards, not to speak of newsprint. The paper industry today is one 
of the major industries and has made considerable progress since 
second World War. The paper industry at present employs 26,000 
people. The industry at present has a capacity of about 2,10,000 
tons per year without taking into consideration the capacity of 
newsprint mill which is about 30.000 tons a year. The average per 
capita consumption comes to about 1.4 lb. compared to 150 lb. in 
U.K., 175 lb. in Canada, over 300 lb. in the U.S.A., 77 lb. in Germany, 
4 lb. in E?ypt and 85 lb. in Sweden. Though as yet insufficient 
quantity, India produces varieties of paper and boards including 
toilet paper, craft paper, mill boards, corrugated board's, grey boards, 
duplex and triplex boards, etc. 

All the raw materials required by the industry, like bamboo, 
sabai glass, bagasse, rags, waste paper, miscellaneous fibres, etc., 
are available in the country. In recent years, only a small quantity 
of materials requued for the production of specialised paper and 
viscose conversion is imported. 

At present 20 units are engaged in the production of paper 
with the annual installed capacity of 210.100 tons. 

The bulk of the production consists of the more common types 
of paper, viz., printing and writing papers. Some quantities of 
wrapping and craft papers and of superior varieties like bond, azure 
laid, ledger, manifold and poster papers are also made. 

At present the entire requirements of the country in respect of 
newsprint are being met from imports. However a beginning is 
being made in this country for the manufacture of newsprint. The 
Natoinal Newsprint Paper Mills Ltd., which was established in M.P., 
has gone into production in 1954. 

10. LEATHER, HIDES AND SKINS—Leather industry in India 
ranks probably fourth in importance as an earner of foreign ex¬ 
change. Indian Union pioduces annually 5.1 buffalo-hides, 16.1 million 
cow-hides, 22.9 million goat skins and 14,2 million sheep skins, besides 
a considerable quantity of reptile skins, such as those of crocodile, 
python, snake, lizard, etc., that make pretty looking fancy leathers. 
The value of the raw hides and <?kins produced annually is estima¬ 
ted to be about Rs. 40 croros. Indian leather industry fetches foreign 
exchanre to the extent of Rs. 23 to 25 crorcs annually. 

West Rental and Madras are overwhelmingly the largest pro¬ 
ducers of cattle hides, Madras is the largest producer of buffalo hides 
and sheep skins, and IT. P. the largest producer of goat skins follow¬ 
ed by Bengal and Bihar. 

By far the largest utilisation of leather is in the production Of 
footwear. Footwear produced in this country may briefly be classi¬ 
fied into two categories—(1) Western types, (2> Indian types. The 
footwear producers are classified into three classes—(a) machine- 
made section, (b) small-scale section, (c) cottage industry section. 
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The industry is organised mainly 6ti a small scale, although there are 
a few big tanneries m Madias, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bombay* 
There are about 725 tannenes m the country, only 74 of which 
employ moie than 50 woikeis The industry is almost entirely in 
the pnvate sector. The bulk of the requirements aie manufactured 
by a large number of small scale and cottage ur its spread ovei the 
countiy, with chief centres at Agra, Kanpui, Bomliav and Calcutta# 
Theie aie at present twelve laige sc ile units manutactunrig footwear* 

At the pitsent moment 1 ngland is the main buyer ot India's 
half tanned leather known ns E ist Indian kips 

10 investigate the \ancci piollcms with which the Indian 
leather in<lustiv is now faced the Cuiti.il Leather lb search Insti¬ 
tute has been e tain led iri Madias 

11 RAYON INDUSTRY-This industry has been started in 
India after the War iv I'M) brom 1*150 by systematic development, 
Indi i today js a) lc to j roilucc about 20 million pound of ravon yarn 
pei vt u in populai vaiaty or 15U and 120 dcrnci Hie tnst mill to be 
started in Inch w is 1 run at ton Rayons Ltd t in 1950 In the 
following yeai 1951 Nat waul Rayon Corporation in Lalyan in 
Bumbry eanu into existence followed by hi) bilk Ltd, Ilydtiibid and 
the (t u allot ha ton him Mannfactw mg (o ltd N i^dah Now a 
fifth i uit is gradually coming into being it is the < intury Rayon 
Ltd located m hiljan Bi mbav By wav of assisting Indian riyon 
manufacturer , the Govtirum lit have nstncttd the import of 150 
denier and 120 denier ia\on ^ain (Dtrner i® the weight of 9,000 
metres ot rat on ^arn expressed in grams) Government has also 
if moved th' b pc import duty levied on certain vanetu of imported 
layon gr ide pulp 

12. Pi.IROiEUM INDUSIRY—The Indian industry m oil is 
at present confined to a relatively sm ill aica in Assim lnd a 
raises not mo c tha 8 p c of total consumption cviid imports about Rs. 
50 ci )if •) woith of ciude oil *md derivatives a v «r Ainu ill oil 
is mainly oh* uned turn Divboi oil field-* ov ned by A sun Oil 
Comp my, subsidiary to the Buimah Oil Co It ha° a lefinery at 
Digtoi md a tin factory at Imsukia A new oil field his, however, 
been found at Nihoikativi in the Br ihmaputi i ' illtv 29 miles 
to the west of Digboi md first flow of oil w is released on 22nd 
Nov, 1954 J his oil wch at Nairn kativa h i® a depth oi 10 <>97 ft. 

The birth of oil refining industry m India goes hick to 1899, 
when the A sam Oil Company built Inau’s hist oil i^finery to refine 
crude oil from As^am oilfield The industry has been given great 
impetus bv the stilting of three new refineries Oil refineries 
by Burmah Shell, Stimac and Calrex have been stilted in 
India A hining silver city has now been in It up at Tiombay 
Island Bombav for the two refineries bv St uivne md Bur?n *n Shell. 
Second refinery for Stanvac was completed m 1954 The fouith will 
be built at Visakhapatnam bv Caltex \\ hen all tliese refineues are 
m full production at the end of 1967, they will have a refinery yield 
of approximately 3 5 million tons of petrolium products a year The 
refined pxoducts are of wide xange—motoi spirit kero&ine, diesel oils# 
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furnace oil, bitumen and wax. The new refineries will not produce 
aviation gasoline at all. The three refineries will when they are 
under full production, turn out over 90 per cent of India’s petroleum 
requirements. 

Recently in 1958 an agreement has been signed with the Rumani¬ 
an People's Republic for setting up a refiniery in Assam. Rumania 
f 4*as agreed to offer a loan on long-term credit of Rs. 52,380,900. The 
^plan of the refinery has two stages—(1) a refinery in Assam to pro¬ 
cess approximately 0.75 million tons per annum and a refinery in Bihar 
to process approximately two million tons per annum. The offers of 
collaboration for Bihar refinery is at present under consideration. 

13. SILK INDUSTRY—The silk industry in India, which dates 
from ancient times, was at one time of very great importance but it 
was a decaying industry afterwards. The second World War proved 
grand incentive to revival. Sericulture industry occupies a promi¬ 
nent place among the village and small-scale industries in India and 
has an important place in the economy of the States of Madras, 
Mysore, West Bengal, Assam and Jammu and Kashmir. The other 
States which produce mulberry raw silk are East Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Bihar. 

The Indian silk industry is, for a large part, a cottage industry 
and only to a limited extent factory-centred. 

Regarding raw silk production, India produces approximately 21 
million lb. of mulberry raw silk valued between Rs. 65 and about 
Rs. 80 million a year and about one million lb. of non-mulberry silk 
i.e., Tassar, Eri and Muga valued at Rs. 20 million. The five States 
which produce mulberry silk extensively are Bengal, Assam, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Mysore and Kollegal area of Madras. The States 
which produce fairly large quantities of non-mulberry silk are 
Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and to some extent West 
Bengal. Bihar produces the largest quantity of Tassar silk in 
India. 

Raw silk, whether mulberry or non-mulberry, is in itself a raw 
material. This raw material has to be thrown and twisted and Bilk 
yarn thus produced from raw silk is used for weaving silk textile^ 
and other silk" goods. Non-mulberry raw silk is used almost wholly 
for civilian fabrication purposes, whereas mulberry raw silk has vital 
importance for Defence Services of the country as dropping silk 
parachutes. A modern silk reeling factory is being established 
at Malda in West Bengal for producing high-grade raw silk. 

# The Government of India has been giving tariff protection to 
sericultuic* industry since 1930. For the .improvement of sericulture 
and silk industry in India under Central control, a Central Silk Board 
has been established in 1949 under the Central Silk Board Act LX of 
1948. The functions of the Board are—(a) undertaking, assisting or 
encouraging scientific, technological and economic research, (6) devis¬ 
ing means for improved methods of mulberry cultivation, rearing, 
developing and distributing healthy silkworm seeds, reeling cocoons, 
improving the quality and production of raw silk, if necessary, by 
making it compulsory for all silk to be marketed only after the same 
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has been tested and graded in properly equipped raw silk condition¬ 
ing houses. 

For effecting improvements in the industrial section proper, a 
Development Convert has been set up in 1954 under the Industries and 
Regulation Act. The woik of this Council lies m the sphere of 
introducing modern techniques of production. 

* 14, WOOL AN1) WOOLLEN TEXTILES—Wool is one of 

India’s principal sources of earning foieign exchange. On an average 
26 million 11). of taw wool woitli about Rs. 6.8 croics are exported 
annually. The indigenous consumption of r.iw wool is nearly 24 
million lb. per yeai. Due to the variation*- of climate, the produc¬ 
tion of wool varies in different parts of India. The main areas 
of wool production are Jodhpur, Bikaner, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Punjab, IT\deiabad, Jaipur and Bihar. Indian wool is 
roughly class hed unaei--(a) Hill U'oo 7 s u^ed in the manufacture 
of biarl ets, tweed , m eiecatin^s and lower quality of woollen shawls; 
(b) P/an? If ooh % both of coarse-type and fine-type; coarse-type is 
used for low grade blankets and rugs and fine types for better class 
blankets, woollen broad cloths, tweeds and good grade carpets. 

The main centre of woollen textile indus-try is in Bombay, after 
which there arc laige concentrations at Kanpur, Dhariwal, Amritsar, 
Jamnagar and Bangalore. 

Seventy-five per cent of the industry is concentrated in the 
country. rSeventv-five per cent of the industry is concentrated in the 
colder puit* of India, nz. f U. P„ Punjab, Raja than and Kashmir. 
This industry pioduees a Wide range of products, namely, 
blankets, dunces, carpels, tweeds, shawls, lohis, coatings, 
pattus, soaris etc There is also M#me production on a lesser 
scale of knitted goods, < y , sods, pullover and jeiseys. Certain of 
th* goods manufactured on a cottage industry basis are of special 
quality and these have a considerable appeal abroad as well as in 
the home markets. Among these rank Kashmir shawls, carpets and 
namdes, carpets from Mirzapur and Amritsar an 1 druggets from 
Mysoie and Bellary. The Government of India have established a 
Development Council for Woollen Textiles for fostering wool industry 
in the country. 

15. CARPETS—The main centres of production are Amritsar, 
Agra, Gwalioi, and Jaipur for better class of carpets ; Kashmir for 
good class carpets and narndas ; Mirzapur, and Bhadohi for the 
cheaper qualities ; and Mysoie, Bellaiv, Bangalore and other places 
in the South for druggets. The industry’s raw material requirements 
are met from local sources of supply. These goods find their outlet 
predominantly in the overseas market. 

16. CEMENT—The South India Industrialists Ltd., which was 
established in 1879 was the first to start cement production in 
India. The first production of this factory was in 1904. But it 
was closed down shortly after its inception and there was again 
a vacuum until the Indian Cement Co. Ltd-, Porbandar started 
manufacturing cement just before the beginning of World War I. The 
war gave a fillip to the industry and by 1924, there were in India 
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gome 10 cement factories with a total installed capacity of nearly 
600,000 tons. In 1924 Tariff Board imposed a duty of Rs. 9 per 
ton on imports. The next stage in the development of the industry 
was the formation in 1930 of the Cement Marketing Company of 
India Ltd., which pooled the output of different cement concerns 
and initiated a quota system for sales. In 1936 four different 
Controlling interests merged into one in the shape of the Associated* 
Cement Companies Ltd. In 1937 the Dalmia Group came into 
existence with five cement companies. In 1941 the ACC and the 
Dalmia group combined to market their produce jointly through 
Cement Marketing Co. of India. The alliance lasted for seven 
years but in 1948, the groups broke away. The production of cement 
today is of the order of 6 million tons. Besides the 29 units already 
‘ in' operation in the country, 54 schemes comprising of 25 new units 
and 29 projects for the expansion of existing units havg so far been 
approved by the Government. 

17. POTTERY—is said to he the oldest of industries, and is also 
an ancient art m India. The industry in the modern sense, however, 
is of comparatively recent origin, although a pottery and stoneware 
works were established by Burn ft Co., at Raniganj in 1860. There 
are now some 53 ceramic factories in India including those producing 
insulators, with a total capacity of over 70,000 tons per annum. They 
are located over a fairly wide area hut capacity is mainly centred in 
Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Mysore. 
Except for ball clay all other raw materials required are to be found 
in India. 

18. RUBBER—The raw rubber producing industry in South 
India meets approximately 75 p.e. of the manufacturing demand. 
Having started with the establishment of a general rubber goods 
factory at Calcutta in 1920, the rubber manufacturing industry has 
developed in a remarkable way. The total number of rubber estates 
registered up to the end of 1957 was 37,293. They covered an area 
of 238.115,12 acres : during 1957 the production of raw rubber in 
India amounted to about 24,000 tons. The rubber manufacturing in¬ 
dustry today represents a capital investment exceeding Rs. 13 crores 
and the producing industry over Rs. 20 crores. The production per 
acre in India is very low. It is only 300 lb. per acre today compared 
to Malaya's 500 lb. The tyre industry of India is the principal consu¬ 
mer of raw rubber, consuming almost 80 p.c. of India's production. 
The rubber which used to he an important export eonynodity, is now 
largely consumed within the country. 

Indian Rubber Hoard bus been constituted under the Rubber 
{Production and Marketing) Act, 1917 for the development of the 
rubber industry in regard to production and marketing of rubber. 
It encourages research on rubber, supplies technical advice to rubber 
growers, improves marketing and collection of statistics and advises 
Government on all matters relating to development of rubber includ¬ 
ing imports and exports of rubber. The price of rubber produced in 
the country is fixed statutorily. The Board is financed by a cesa 
levied on all rubbers produced in the country and fees levied for 
licences issued to dealers and manufacturers. 
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"Rubber articles manufactured in India may be broadly classified 
under the following categories—(1) tyres and tubes, (2) rubber foot¬ 
wear, (3) rubber-covered cables, (4) proofed fabrics, (5) mechanical 
rubber goods, (6) medical rubber goods, (7) miscellaneous such as 
extrudeal and moulded articles and (8) latex and sponge rubber goods. 

19. MATCH—Match manufacturing hardly existed in this coun¬ 
try before World War I although the first factory, and with Indian 
management, was started at Ahmedabad as early as 1895. A consi¬ 
derable expansion of the industry was, however, made after the im¬ 
position in 1922 of a revenue duty on imports, which was converted 
in 3928 into a protective duty. The effect was so conspicuous that 
the foreign exporters ceased to export and a big Swedish match 
combine came to India and established mAny factoiics at Bareilly, 
Ambcrnath. Calcutta and Madras, under the name and style of the 
Western Indki Match Co. Ltd. 

The organised sector consists of two units, the Western India 
Match Co. and the Assam Match Co. owning and operating a chain of 
eight factories spread throughout India including one in Andamans— 
all of which came under A class factories with a capacity of over 500 
gross boxes per day. The working capital invested in the industry 
is about Rs. 0 crores of which foreign p c. is about 30. There are 
about 234 smaller and cottage units winch are classed B, C and D 
class factories. All India Khadi and Village Industries Board has been 
made responsible for the organisation and development of the cottage 
match industry. 

20. GLASS AND GLASSWARE—The Indian glass industry may 
be divided into two categories—(1) Cottage industry making mainly 
-glass bangles in small furnaces from glass blocks produced in 
factories, the main centre of which is Firc.zabad, U.P. (2) Modern 
factory industry. 

With the exception of soda ash, sulphur and certain colouring 
materials, the raw materials of the industry, i.e dolomite, limestone,, 
and saltpetre are all supplied from indigenous, sources. The in¬ 
dustry is widely dispersed and their distribution territorially is 
as follows— 

There are at present 225 glass factories in India, including 93 
bangle factories. The largest number of factories are in West 
Bengal (34), Bombay (32), and Uttar Pradesh (24), Madras (10). 
According to authoritative estimates, the total capital invested 
in this industry is nearly Rs. 4 crores. It provides employment 
to more than 20.000 workers. The total annual output of the in¬ 
dustry is estimated to be Rs, 10 crores. It is equipped to produce 
tableware, lampwarc, bottles, sheet glass, scientific glass ware, neutral 
glass, ampules and bangles. The manufacture of thermos flasks, 
machine-made glass tubing, etc., has also begun. 

21. PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—The pi wood industry in 
India came into existence during the second World War, mainly to 
cater for -the needs of the tea industry. There are nearly 70 
factories—big and small—on the approved Govt. list. The majority 
of them are engaged in manufacturing teachests and the big units are 
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engaged in manufacturing various types of plywood- The total 
annual production of tea-chests is about 38 million sq. ft, in South 
India ; 30 million sq. ft. in Calcutta and 34 million sq. ft. in Assam, 

22, SOAP—Industry had made remarkable progress even before 
the war and had built an export trade of its own. India is largely 
aalf-sufficient in raw materials except for caustic soda, soap colours, 
some perfumes. The consumption of soap in India is estimated at, 
about 3 lb. per head per annum, about 120,000 tons yearly which 
compares with 2i lb. of Indonesia and nearly 3 lb. in Ceylon. The 
demands are met by local production. Imports are now r negligible. 
The industry is divided into an organised section which produces 
about two-thirds of soap manufactured in India—and a very large 
number of cottage units producing the remaining one-third, which 

f i Sf mainly e old-process soap. 

23. TEA—The tea industry is the foremost plantation industry 
jta India. Tea ranks after jute as the second largest item m 
India’s export trade. The industry part of it lies in cutting, 
drying and blending of the leaf and in that India 
specialises unlike China, to whom she is second in the world in pro¬ 
duction of black tea. It means that unlike the green tea, the black 
tea is processed in factory through courses of withering, fermenta- 

- tion and drying. It is well-known that the Northern India accounts 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Indian tea production averaging about 
. 550 million lb. Assam producing over 70 p.c. of it. The tea plan¬ 
tations in the South India are distributed among four States—Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and Coorg. More than 75 per cent of 
the production is exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada, Australia and the Middle East countries. 

There is a Tea Board under the Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try which administers the Tea Act, 1053, and is primarily concerned 
with measures for the development of tea industry in India, including 
the control of the cultivation and export of tea from this country and 
propaganda, both inside and outside India for increased consumption 
of tea. The Board is also responsible for the regulation and control 
of the sale of tea by auctions or otherwise, the registration and licen¬ 
sing of brokers and blenders and the quality control. It is financed 
by a cess collected on the export of tea. The important points about 
Indian tea are—(a) There are more than 6,500 tea gardens in India 
covering nearly 7,90,000 acres. Their total yearly production is over 
630 million pound of tea. (p) Capital invested in Indian tea industry 
is estimated to be 118.06 crores in 1954 (excluding small holdings be- 
16w 100 acres) of -which Rs. 40.5 crores are Indian and Rs. 72.55 crores 
non-Indians, (c) People of India consume about 176 

million pound of tea yearly, or at the rate of i lb. per head per 
. annum, (d) Tea gardens of India alone employ well over one million 
Workers—thus tea industry is the largest single employer of labour 
in India, (e) The Indian tea industry assists other industries like 
„ plywood, ceramics, coal, cement, fertilisers, tea machinery and trans¬ 
port. (/) India meets over 50 p.c. of the world demand for tea 
which is estimated to be over 1,200 million pound a year excluding 
China, Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
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24. COFFEE —is one of the major plantation industries of India* 
Practically, all coffee is grown in South India in the states of Kerala, 
Mysore, Madras and only a very small quantity being grown in Bihar 
and Assam. It is the most suitable crop for the hills in South India* 
Mysore is by far the largest producer of coffee amounting to about 47 
per cent of the total area under coffee in the country. The State of 
Madras comes next with about 28 per cent of the area, while Coorg 
contributes nearly 22 per cent. India’s coffee is claimed to be of the 
finest and the best quality. The industry has an acreage of about 
2.50,000 and employs about 1,25,000 workers. Today the internal 
consumption of coffee stands at over 25,000 tons compared to 8,000 
tons in 1941. The industry contributes to the centra.] exchequer about 
Rs. 90 lakhs by way of excise duties and Rs. 11 lakhs in income tax. 
India’s position in the world of coffee is, however, not important. The 
production o£ coffee in India is only 1.1 per cent of the total world 
production. 

The main species of coffee that are grown in India 
are Coffea Arabica which is noted for its quality and Coffea 
Robtista , which has better resistance to pests and diseases, 
yields more and is cheaper to produce. The cultivation of Liberiea 
coffee is negligible. The major part of the acreage under coffee, 73 
p,c. approximately, is claimed by Arabica variety. The cultivation 
of Robtista variety is now on the increase. 

Under the Indian Coffee Market Expansion Act, Indian CoffeS 
Board has been constituted which is responsible, under the guidance 
and support of the Central Government, for evolving a system of re¬ 
gulated and co-operative marketing of coffee. The marketing of 
coffee is in the hands of the Indian Coffee Board. All coffee grown 
In India, excepting limited quantities required for domestic consump- , 
tion of growers and seedling purposes, lias to be made over to the 
Board. 

25. AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—India’s automobile industry is 
still in its infancy. It was only in 1947 that the Government of India 
took up the question of manufacture of automobiles in right earnest. . 
Previously India was importing fully assembled cars and other vehicles. 

The year 1954 was an important landmark in the development 
of motor industry in India. The Government of India took the bold 
decision of restricting the manufacture and assembling of automobiles 
to only a few recognised concerns who proved their bona fide by 
agreeing to a definite phased programme of development of their 
factors with the ultimate objective of reaching the stage of com¬ 
plete manufacture of all the important components. This resulted in 
the closing down of certain assembling plants. 

The Government restricted import licences to those firms which 
submitted satisfactory programmes for the manufacture of vehicles. 
As a result, there are at present six approved manufacturers for 
automobiles in the country. They are, namely, Hindustan Motor, 
Calcutta ; Premier Automobiles, Bombay ; Mohindra and Mohindra. 
Bombay ; Asok Lejiand, Madras ; Standard Motor Products, Madras ; 
and Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., Bombay. Two automo¬ 
bile diesel engine manufacturers, Simpson & Co, and Automobile Pro- 
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ducts of India, were approved of in 1955. On the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board, the Government has given protection for a period 
of 10 years. 

The total annual assembling capacity on a single shift basis of 
six manufacturers is about 50,000 vehicles, although the production 
was below the capacity, i.e., 22,153 vehicles in 1955. 

26. TOBACCO—is one of the leading Indian cash crops like 
cotton, jute, sugarcane, etc. The tobacco industry occupies a signi¬ 
ficant place among the major industries of the country. It earns 
Valuable foreign currency worth about Its. 15 crores yearly, in addi¬ 
tion to an income of Its. 34 crores to the Indian Exchequer by way 
of excise duty. 

1 The introduction of central excise on tobacco in 1943, the rapid 
rise in the production of high quality of cigarette tobacco in the 
,Country, the setting up of an Inspectorate at Guntur foi* the compul¬ 
sory grading of certain varieties of tobacco in 1945, and the consti¬ 
tution of the Indian Central Tobacco Committee for promoting 
research and developmental work in 1945 have resulted in marked 
changes in the production and marketing of tobacco during the past 
decade. 

India stands tnird in the world in the matter of tobacco produc¬ 
tion after United States and China. 

Andhra and Bombay are the two most important tobacco-grow- 
: ing States, each having about 3 lakh acres under the crop. Other 
States which cultivate this crop are Madras, Bihar, West Bengal and 
U. P. 

There are at present 17 cigarette factories working in the coun¬ 
try with an annual turnover of about 20,000,000,000 cigaretfees. The 
cigarette factories are located in Bombay ((>), Andhra Pradesh (5), 
West Bengal (?>), Mysore (1), Bihar (1) and U. P. (11. Bidi industry 
is mostly concentrated in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Bihar. Cigar and cheroot industries are confined mainly in the States 
; of Andhra Pradesh, Madras and to a lesser extent in West Bengal, 
U. P-, West Bengal and Punjab are the main centres of the hookah 
industry. The snuff industry is confined in Bombay, Andhra Pradesh 
and Madras. 

Though Indian tobacco is exported to about 50 countries all over 
the world, exports represent only about 15 p.c. of the country’s total 
l :'tobacco production. The bulk of the Indian produce consists of such 
* types as bidi, hookah, chewing tobacco, etc, which are consumed with¬ 
in the country itself. The quantity of Indian tobacco exported 
^annually is in the neighbourhood of 100 million lb. The U, K. and 
fQ&ina are the most important outlets for Indian tobacco. 

27. LEMON GRASS INDUSTRY—India annually produces about 
^1200 tons of lemon grass oil, contributing nearly 80 p.c. to the world 

t roduction. It earns Rs. 1.5 crores annually in foreign exchange, 
>emon grass oil is obtained from certain specie of grass of the genus 
n Bimbopogon flexuous. Lemon grass, so called because of the strong 
' lemon colour its oil gives, is indigenous to India. Its cultivation is 
concentrated in Kerala where the warm tropical climate, intermittent 
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though not excessive rain, plenty of sunshine and the loose laterite' 
soil are ideally suited to its growth. It is used as a basic raw material 
in the manufacture of aromatic chemicals. It is also used as & 
raw material for the synthesis of vitamin ‘A* and in the preparation' 
of insect repellent creams and pain balms. The total area under lemon 
grass in India is estimated to be 50,000 acres. There is a Lemon gras a 
[Research Station at Odakkali in Kerala. 

28. COIR INDUSTRY—Coir means fibre obtained from the 
husk of the coconut fruit. India is the world's chief producer of 
coir and coir products, her yearly output being around 130,000 tons. 
More than the half of this output is exported, earning about 10 croren 
of rupees in foreign exchange. The coir industry which is exclu¬ 
sively South Indian, is concentrated in Kerala area and employs over 
six lakhs of workers. There are two principal types of coir fibre*— 
the mat fibre and curied fibre. The bulk of the output consists of 
mat fibre. The coir industry is organised partly on cottage industry 
basis and partly in factories. The Government of India have sanc¬ 
tioned a scheme for the establishment of a Coir Research Institute 
near Allepey and a branch at Calcutta at a total cost of Rs, 20.28 
lakhs. 

A Coir Board has been established under the Coir Industry Act. 
1953 which levys a customs duty not exceeding Re. 1 per cwt. on all 
coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products exported from India. 

29. SPORTS GOODS—Sialkot (West Pakistan) was the main 
centre for the manufacture of sports goods in undivided India. With 
the partition of the country, the industrialists of Sialkot who came to 
India succeeded in re-establishing manufacturing coni res in the 
northern region of the country. At present sports goods indus¬ 
try is predominetly concentrated in the northern region of the country 1 
specially at Jullundur and Meerut. Other centres of the industry 
in the northern region are Delhi, Batala and Patiala (Punjab)i 
Agra, Lucknow and Allahabad (U. P.), and Jommu & Kashmir. 
The raw materials for these goods are willow and mull berry 
wood which are produced in Kashmir and other parts of the 
country. The only other centres of the industry are : Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Bhopal and these account for hardly 10 p.c. 
of the output. There are 258 manufacturing units in the northern 
region and 17 in other regions. The manufacture of sports 
goods is essentially a cottage industry. The capital investment 
required is not large. Following goods are being produced 
in different centres in India— (a) Footballs, volley balls, basket 
balls. (6) Cricket balls and hockey halls, (r) Badminton rackets, (rf) 
Shuttle-cocks, (e) Nets, (/) Gut for badminton and tennis rackets, 
(q) Cricket bats, hockey-sticks. ( h ) Soft leather sports goods, (») 
Sports and athletic wear O’) Other miscellaneous articles, such as 
billard cues, fishing rods, etc. The Sports Goods Export Promotion 
Council has been formed in 1958 for a concerted drive to boost India's 
exports of sports goods. 

30. LAC INDUSTRY—It is the secretion of an insect which 
feeds on the sap of certain trees known as lac hosts. The main 
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lac-hosts in Bengal are pala% her and fyusum. The leading lac pro¬ 
ducing States in India are Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and west Bengal, 
portion of Bombay, Orissa and Assam. In West Bengal it is mainly 
grown in Muishidabad, Malda, Bankura and Purulia. The lac which 
is secreted from the glands of the lac insects is converted into sticklac 
which is crushed and mashed to from seedlac. This seedlac is pro¬ 
cessed into gftellac, either by indigenous method or hydraulic pressure 
method or soviet piocess method. For the latter two processes, 
there are only two mechanised factories m Calcutta, while the process¬ 
ing of seedlac and shellac by the uidegonous method is earned out in 
about 300 faclones located at Purulia, Cliotanagmir, Madhya Pradesh 
and Bombay. The distribution of pioduction m recent years has been 
of the following oidci—Bihar 45'/, Madhya Pradesh 27'/«, West 
Bengal 18 f/ #, Bombay l r ,c, Uttar Piadesli, Assam, Oussa and other 
States, about 1 to 2W each. The pnneipal uses of the processed pro¬ 
ducts of Seedlac and Shellac are in the following industries : gramo¬ 
phone record^, varnishes and polishes electrical mdu^tnes hats, 
printing and paper, ‘sealingwax, cement and adhesives, etc. The 
research on the entomologir al and chemical problems of lac produc¬ 
tion is being earned out by the Indian Lac Repair h Institute, 
Namkum (Ranehri. India consumes only about eight per cent 
of the lac she produces. Ninety-two pa cuit of the lac pro¬ 
duced is exported to the U.S.A., U.K. Germany, Russia, France, 
Japan and several other countries. Lac, therefore, help-* to earn 
valuable foreign exchange. Calcutta is the main market for lac and 
practically all the sticklac, shellac, seedlac, kin lac and molamma, 
etc., pioduccd in the country come to Calcutta for sale. 

31. VANASPATI INDUSTRY—was first introduced into India 
after World War I by imports from Eurorc. The first vanaspati 
factory was established in India in 1930. The Government helped 
the industry by giving it pjelection. Vanaspati is mainly made from 
groundnut oil and also from cotton seed oil. In 1944 the Government 
of India introduced legislation to control the indmtiy by establishing 
an office of the Vegetable Oil Products Controller and also promul¬ 
gated the Vegetable Oil Products Control Order. Under this regula¬ 
tion, the quality of production was standardised and new factories had 
to obtain permit* before starting production. The prosperity of 
this industry can be ascertained from the fact that production 
capacity in 1956 w r as about 412,000 tons and the actual production 
was 300,000 tons. 

The vanaspati industry is the second laigest food-processing 
industiy, next only to sugar industry. It is the largest of its kind 
in Asia. 
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.. 134.1 

121.9 

101.7 

.. 119.9 

113.6 

110.0 

.. 171.1 
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141.1 

.. 353.1 

134.8 

125.5 

.. 117.1 

112.6 

114,4 

.. 218.1 

183.3 

151.9 

.. 164.1 

131.2*,, 
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PRODUCTION OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Coal (tons 000) 

Coffee (tons 000) 

Tea (lakh lb.) 

Salt (mds. 000) 

Tobacco (No.*in lakhs) 

Textiles (yarn, lbs min) 

Textiles (cloth, yds. min) 

Jute manufactures (tons 000) . 
Footwear (western, pairs 000) 
Footwear (Indegonous, pairs 000) 
Rubber footwear (lakh pair) 
Rubber Tyres (Nos. 000) 

Cycle (Nos. 000) 

Sulphuric acid (tons) 

Caustic soda, (tons) 

Ammonium Sulphate (tons) 
Cement (tons 000) 

Pig iron & ferroalloys (tons 000) 
Finished steel (tons 000) 
Aluminium (tons) 

Dry cells (lakhs) 

Storage batteries (Nos. 000) 
Electric Motors (H. P. 000) 


1954 

1955 

1956 

36.771 

38,213 • 

39,432 

29,358 

24,951 

34,440 

6,444 

6,620 

6*672 

73,910 

81,076 

88,884 

198,281 

228,286 

263,028 

1.561 

1,631 

1,671 

4,998 

5,094 

5,807 

928 

1,027 

1,093 

3,268 

3,243 

3,620 

2,062 

2,303 

2,911 

312 

349 

361 

833 

882 

938 

5,226 

5,748 

6,320 

150,871 

106.200 

165,216 

29,307 

34,253 

39,420 

340,224 

393,096 

388,992'- 

4.397 

4.487 

4.928 

1,962 

1,895 

1,958 

1,243 

3,260 

1,338 

4,886 

7.225 

6,500 

1,487 

1,610 

1,814 

189 

235 

314/ 

188 

252 

369 








COTTAGE & SMALL-SCALE 

INDUSTRIES 


'# Pattern of Cottage Industries—The small scale and cottage in¬ 
dustries in our country are in many cases functioning as independent 
tfnd isolated units without the aid of any mechanical or electrical ap¬ 
pliances. Most of them do not yet possess any adequate assistance 
either in production methods or in sales oignmsation. The inherited 
skill of the artisans appears to be the main factor that is now largely 
responsible in many cases to sustain these industries at the present 
moment. 

Development of indiistrif s, more particularly cotta ere and small- 
scale industries, is the primary responsibility of the Slate Govern¬ 
ments. According to iVun f>l! ui the Seventh Schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion, however, industries, the control of which by the Umon is declared 
J^J^P^yliament by law to be expedient in public interest, are in the 
"Umoij List. According f o the Industrial Policy Resolution of the 
; {Jovernment of India, dated April 6. Ibix, the development of some 
'iarge-scale industries a he co-ordi av anti rmall-scalo 

ijwnistrier have been r- niscd to b e (.Vr.t?a* Govern- 

sent*s responsibility. f Planning not only endor- 

and the above reeognir but has h d down tie phere of responsi¬ 

bility the CennsJ Government. i icspect of cottage industries, 
stressed the importance of such industries in the agricultural economy 
of the country and recommended the sotting up of an organisation 
by the Contial Government for the implementation of the various 
'jpfcogrammes. 

^ The Government of India, having re<otrnised the need for the 
^development of various small scale industries and cottage industries 
from the point of "iew of employment potential, have been some ac¬ 
tive step for rehabilitating them cu a sound basis. The Government 
are assisting the baodlomn wearing industry by subsidising it from 
out of the c< vj levied on the production of mill cloth. The production 
of khadi is encouraged by subsidising it at double the rates applicable 
to hunTooni good-.. The Go\eminent are ab.o giving preference to 
the products of small-* rah* units in the mailer of n;u chaser required 
or \ar'ons dcnai tmonN. They are also gianting loans repayable in 
aoasy and convenient in: tahnonis to those engaged in cottage industries, 
v The vintage hidu^inos broadly include occupations, mainly allied 
to agriculiuie . lumdieiafb pursued by specialised artisans, processing 
industries carried cm wnh human or animal power ohieiiy in cottages, 
industries ope»n;od in domestic units principally without the aid of 
power, and small si?rd enterprises making some use of power, but 
lying outside the \ jrview of the Factories Act. The work of any 
organised small-scale industries is primarily the responsibility of 
State governments. To supplement their efforts for the improve- 
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merit of cottage and small-scale Industries, the Government have 
§et up six organisations, namely, All India Khadi and Village IndtUh 
trie# Commission, AU India Handicrafts Board, AU India Handloom 
Beard, Small-Scale Industries Board, the Coir Board and the Silk , 
HO&Tii* 

The Organisation and Functions—The cottage and small scale in^ 
dUstries are under the Ministry of Commerce and Industries 
Which looks after their development and helps them in many 
ways. The following are some of the bodies which help to foste$ 
the growth of these industries— 

Office of the Development Commissioner ftp- Small-Scale «** 
dustnes. --This office is responsible for development and festerings, 
of small-scale industries ; it also supervises, co-ordinates and doft^ 
trols the activities of the National Small Industries Corporation 
and the Regional Small Industries Services Institutes, Major Insti¬ 
tutes, Branch Institutes and Extension Centres. 

All-India Ilaud'oom Board was constituted by the Government 
in 1952. Its main functions are : The Board advises Government 
gencially on the problems of the handloom industry, exsmh 
schemes for iinpx ovement and development of the industry 
makes recommendations for financial assistance for such schemas. #, 
cess of throe pies per yaid has been levied on all mill-made cloth 'CfolO 
sumed within the country, for development schemes of khadi and fetSfM&t** 
looms to be financed out of this source. The Board provides fdl? 
various forms of aid being extended to handloom weavers. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Commission was constituted 
under an Act passed in 1956. The Commission is responsible for pre¬ 
paring and organising programmes for the pioduction and develop¬ 
ment of khadi and village industries, including training of personnel, 
manufacture and supply of equipment, supply of raw materials, 
marketing and research and study of the economic problem* “* 
different village industries. The Board also functions as a cl< 
house of information and experience relating to these industrh 

The Commission has the following industries under its 
purview.—(i) khadi (including Ambar khadi («) Bee-keeping (m) 
curing and tanning of hides and skins ( iv) Cottage soap in¬ 
dustry (nii) Ghani oil industry (viii) Manufacture of hand-mad# 1 
paper (to) manufacture of cane gur and khandsari (») Manufacture 
of palm-gur (xi) Processing of cereals and pulses (a Hi) Fibre (other 
than coir) (xiii) Blacksmithy and (xiv) Carpentry. 

All-India Handicrafts Board : The All-India Handicraft 
Board was set up in 1952 and reconstituted in 1957. The functio! 
of the All-India Board are to advise Government generally on tfed? 
problems of the handicrafts industry and in particular, to im¬ 
prove and develop production and promote sales in India and abroad. 
The Board also advises the Government of India as to the quantum 
of financial assistance (grant and loan) to be given to the 
Various State Governments and recognised private institutions 
op the basis of specific schemes of improved technique, equip¬ 
ment, supply of raw material, enforcement of quality standard, train- 
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|ftg and research, publicity, promotion of sales, conducting of * 

Service. The Board has also directly undertaken the vtnoSq^ 
^ activities, such as, setting up of pilot centres, establishment of design 
Centres, organisation and participation in exhibition in India and * 
abroad, research in handicraft industries, etc., etc. Some of the acti¬ 
vities of the Handicrafts Board are—(1) There are at present 
4$ pilot centres under the Board. (2) There are four regional* 
tte&igti centres at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Bangalore. These 
Centres are meant not only for the revival of traditional designs, 
hut also for creation of new designs to satisfy aesthetic sense. (3) 
Marketing of handicrafts by means of inter-state trade in handi- 
crafts, sales-cun?-procurement depots in important towns. (4) 
Organisation of handicrafts week and handicraft exhibitions. (5; 
QSspoit promotion. (6) Publicity. (7) Board is maintaining a 
frnuseum at Delhi where articles of rare quality and craftsmanship 
**£e exhibited. 

" National Small Industries Corporation ( Private) Ltd., was estab¬ 
lished m 195B. The main functions of the Corporation are <1) 
procurement of Government contracts for execution by small-scale 
Units (2) supply of machinery on hire-purchase baris to small 
industrial units (3) marketing assistance for small-scale Industrie* 
products and (4) construction and management of the Industrial 
jBstates at Okhla (New Delhi) and Allahabad. In order to decentra¬ 
lise "the work relating to hire-purchase of machinery, marketing, etc.* 
four subsidiary Corporations have been established, one each at 
Delhi. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, Five separate Divisions of 
the Corporation are executing five specific tasks, such as,—(1) Gov¬ 
ernment Puichase Division (2) Hire Purchase Division (3) Marketing 
Division (4) Industrial Estates Division (5) Project Division. 

In older to decentralise the work relating to hire-purchase of 
machinery, marketing, etc., which was being done by the Corporation 
at Delhi, Subsidiary Small Industries Corporations have been started 
In February 1957 in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 10 lakhs each. 

Small-Scale Industries Board was constituted on the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, 1964 in accordance with the recommendations of the Ford Foun¬ 
dation Industrial Plarning Team, to frame and recommend pro¬ 
grammes generally for the development of small-scale industries in 

Central Silk Board was constituted in 1949 for the promotion 
and development of sericulture and the silk ^ industry Central 
Serxcnltmal Research Station has been established at Berhampore 
(West Bengal) in 1943. It conducts experiments and research in the 
various blanches of the sericulture industry and has a sub-station at 
Kalimppng. 

Coir Board —Under the Coir Industry Act of 1953 a Coir Board 
has been established with its headquarters at Ernakulam in Kerala 
State. 

Industrial Estates —Second Five-Year Plan emphasises the need 
6f industrial estates in different parts of the country. It is planned 
to construct 103 industrial estates. Nearly 200 small-scale industries 
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itave been provided with factory accomodation in these Itodu$tri)tf 
estates- 

The Government of India have set up an organisation known M 
Indian Han diet a) ts Development Cot potation ( Private ) Ltd . It will 
organise pxoduction of handicrafts on a commercial basis to ensure 
prompt suppb against orders, particularly in regard to exports. The 
Corporation will also establish sales depots and selling agencies. 


SPECIAL COTTAGE INDUSTRY PRODUCTS OF INDIA 

Bid/t work —‘Bidri’ is so call'd after the ancient of Bidar, the 
place of origin Iht busif material employed in the manufacture 
Is an alloy consisting moallv oi /me and copper Puie gold or silver 
hi sheets or wms is hammeied ami inlaid into caries of lntafci 
design The alloy wl ith is of leaden colour turns into jet black and 
forms a contesting background to the silver or gold design. Articles 
of modem use, suth as cigar and cigarette boxs and cases, ash 
ttays, vases, powdei boxes, trinket boxes, fruit bowls, etc., are being 
manufactured 

Phulkan —is the general name given to the famous Punjabi 
shawls known as Bagh and Phulkan Phulkan means flowerefaft 
and Bagh a garden The embroidery is done with soft an* 
twisted silk called pat, on plain coarse cthaddar lhe motifs and 
designs ate both rich, colourful and attractive with ends or pallak 
Of exquisite workmanship The whole sheet of khaddur gets covered 
like a garden in full bloom and presents a gay and floral appearance. 

/ iltgree —Filigree work is an indigenous art of Orissa State. It 
is now prevalent in Onssa, Hyderabad, Kashmir and West Bengal. 
Pure silver wire of different shapes and gauges are used for filigree 
work* Charcoal and silver solder are utilised foi soldering the 
filigree work The types of products are—ash trays, bangles, betel 
boxes, buttons, caskets, cigarette boxes, flower vases, necklaces, 
ear tops powder ooxes, etc 

Horn at tick* —The horn industry, like the filigree industry, has 
been an indigenous cottage industry of Orissa It is now largely 
found in Kerala, Onssa, Bombay, Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal. The mam raw material is buffalo horn, and horns of deer and 
bisons are also used tor some special types 

Ivory work —Ivorv carving is an outstanding handicraft to 
many states of India, chief of them being Kerala, Hydeiabad, Mysore# 
Madras, West Bengal, Delhi and Rajasthan 

Nirmal uork- The toy lndustiy of Nirmal is peculiar to tbs 
Andhra Pradesh (Hyderabad) These toys aie made of ‘burgu* and 
‘runki’ wood which are vciy light in weight and easily workable. The 
products consist oi vegetable and fmit ttays, bangles, lamp stands* 
cigar and cigaiette boxes, ladies shoe hills, etc The industry Is 
carried on m the small village of Nirmal in Adilabad district 
Hyderabad 

Silk Products —Murshidabad produces several varieties of silk 
pf the softest texture. Mysoxe silk sanes are in vivid colours, the 
beauty of which is enhanced by their small edging of gold and silver; 
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the thicket Kashmir silk sari has edges worked in coloured silk T%& 
tasur from Sambalpur, mogia silks from Ahmedabad, the silks cSf 
Surat and silk satinette from Kathiawar, the patola silk of Barodafc, 
ail vie with other in texture and colour and durability. 

Metal Art Wares —The polished brass with engraving or enamel* 
ling of Jaipur, Kashmir, Moradabad and Banaras ; the brass, copper 
ana bronze cast images and wrought pieces of Madura and Tanjore 
With edged or encrusted mythological motiff are only some of the 
Numerous instances of the distinguished art of the country in this 
field. The other articles manufactured are—flower vases, candle 
sticks, decanters, finger bowls, tumbler?, fruit dishes, powder pots, 


etc., etc. 

Handloom Industry —There are ovei 28 lakhs of looms in India. 
Each loom provides employment to about three persons at van- 
f ous stages. About 75 lakhs of people are thus employed in ^ this 
1 industry. Handlooms yearly produce more than 1,500 million 
yards—roughly onc-third of the total mill production. Certain 
varieties of cloth have been reserved exclusively for the handloom 


Motor, such as coloured saiees, dhoties, towels, bed sheets, etc.; over 
$,000 co-operative societies have so far been formed with a total, of 
10 lakh looms. Handloom exports earn about Rs. 8 cioies in foreign 
currency every year. A Handloom Fabrics Marketing Society has 
been established to promote inter-Stata and export marketing for 
bandloom fabrics. The handloom textile industiy is wide-spread 
to India. It consists of cotton wools, wool and silk spinning 
And weaving and dyeing and printing, such as famous cotton sareea 
And dhoties of Madras, Madhya Bharat and West Bengal ; famous 
furnishing fabrics made at Orissa and Bihar, gorgeous brocades 
Of Banaras and Hyderabad, scarves of Banaras, famous prints of 
Murshidabad, Furrukhab&d, Jaipur and Bombay, Batik of Santineke- 
tan; Kalmakari (pen work) of Masulipatam, tie & dye of Jaipur, 
Mysore, West Bengal and Kashmir silk sarees and dress material; 
woollen fabrics of Kashmir, and carpets, rugs and druggets of Mir- 
zapur, Bhadohi, Ellore, Kashmir, Bangalore and Jaipur. 


STATE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Ajmer —The most important cottage industry of this place is 
handloom weaving. Other industries are leather goods, toys, soaps, 
furniture, buttons and moodhas. 

Assam —Sericulture and handloom weaving industries are the 
most important industries in this State. These industries are mostly 
pursued by women. Assam is noted for her non-mulberry silk, vis., 
EVt and Muga from time immemorial. Muga is a light-brown silk, 
used in summer and winter. The total production of Muga raw silk 
In Assam is estimated to bo nearly 180,000 lb. The bulk of this pro¬ 
duction of muga raw silk i<* done in a village named Sualkuchi, situated 
on the northern bank of the Riahmaputia. Muga silk is produced by 
a kind of caterpiller which feeds on the leaves of som and sualu trees. 
Eri or Endi is a rough cream coloured silk used in winter, as it la 
warm. The worms feed on eri (castor) seeds. Among the other 
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Cottage industries are rice pounding, ivory, bamboo and eanework, 
bell-metal work and bee-keeping. 

Bihar *—'The cottage industries in this State in their order of im« 

K rtance are handloom weaving, steel goods and cutlery, tanning and 
ither manulacture, pottery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal wares. 
This is the only State which produces shell buttons from the mother* 
of-pearl. 

Bombay —Handloom weaving industry is the most important 
cottage industry of Bombay. There are about two lakh handloom* 
maintained m the 27 districts of the State. The other industries la 
the order of their importance are tanning and leather, village oll| 
hand-made paper, ivoiy horn and wood-carving, non-ferrous met** 
wares and cane work^. The important industty of Kutoh is handloom 
weaving The other industries are cutlery, jewellery, non-feirous 
metal ware, banning and match. 

Saurashtia i> famous for tanning and leather goods industry, 
brass utensils, iron and steel articles. In addition to these, weaving 
of cotton and wool is an important industry. 

Coorg— There is only one cottage industry in this State, namely, 
bee-lceepmg. 

Delhi —Among the important cottage industries of Delhi am 
leather industries, gan and zardozi, ivory carting, cane and bamboo 
basket making, calico punting, plastic goods, paper producte, brass 
waies, wood woik, artificial limb making, sola hats, imitation 
jewellery, gold and silver jewellery, lock making and tin containers! 
button making, soap making, tazi-dermy, thread ball, gas mantle, 
wooden scales, surgical goods, sports goods and metal works. 

Himachal Piadesh —The only cottage industries reported from 
this State are cotton hand-spinning and handloom weaving and 
woollen hand-spinning and hand-weaving. Sericulture industry 
exists in all districts. 

Artdh/a Pradesh —The important cottage industries of Andhra 
Pradesh arc as follows— (1) Toys are made in different places 
in Andhra Pradesh, such as Kondapalli, Nirmal, Nokkapalli, and 
Tirupathi (2) Carpets of Warangal and Eluru aie really the pride 
of Andhra Pradesh. They are woven from silk, cotton or woollen 
yard (3) the art of fabric punting in Andhra Pradesh is unique in 
character (4). The artistic mat weaving industry is carried on in 
Mahabubnagar district where Thunga glass is grown abundently* 
(6) Bedmvaie of Hydeiabad is an important cottage industry of 
Andhra Pradesh. The basic material is an alloy of zinc with 
small proportions of other non-ferrous metals. (6) Stiver filigrss 
work ilunshes in Karimnagar district, which shows exceedingly 
delicate workmanship of local goldsmiths. (7) Hirmoo fabrics are 
an extra wett figuring fabric having a solid coloured ground of satin 
or twill decorated with figurative motifs. Himroo cloth makes very 
attractive ladies’ coats, tunics, "blouses, shawls, etc. (5) Lace-industry 
** 0T1 extensively in Narsapur and Palakole. (0) .Glass bangles 

<Wd beads industry is very flourishing in Andhra Pradesh. This is 
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t oe in Papanaidupet in the Chattoor district. (10) Ivory curving 
an another important handicraft. 

< Jammu, & Kashmir —The eottage textile industry covering main* 
hr wool and silk is an important industry. In the textile, industry,' 
toe products worth mentioning are tweeds, gabba , pattu f pile carpet* 
isamdas and shavds {pashmwa & toosh ). The other industries its 
the State are furniture made of walnut, cane and willow works, wood 
Carving, papier-mache work, jewellery and stone polishing. 

Madhya Bharat —The most important cottage industry in the 
State is the handloom weaving industry. The products well-known 
even outside the State are the chart dm and maheswari sarees . Thei 
village of Chanderi, 24 miles from Mungaoli in Madhya Pradesh, is 
for long been the reputed production centre of superfine saries whoso 
J>orders, paloos and traditional butties have won the admiration of 
“fashionable women all over the world. The other irdustries are 
^hosiery, wool weaving, dyeing and printing, sports goods, steel safes, 
Mather goods and food processing. 

v Afartttya Prudehto- Handloom is the most important industry in 
,/ihe State. The othei industries of some importance are tanning and 
leather work, confectionery fruit canning nra^s and cooper utensils 
and oil and soap. The hand-weaving industry is the only important 
Pottage industry of Bhopal. 

Madras— This is ihe most important handloom weaving State 
Jta the country with 841,140 handlooms and 1,205 powerlooms. The 
“most noted of its handloom cotton products are vatc?*, dhnties , towels, 
Sheetings and coatings and shirtings. The other industries in order 
merit are hosiery, carpets and druggets, blankets and cumblies 9 
-printing, tanning and leather goods, food processing, non-ferrous 
foaetal ware, steel goods, matches, toys, etc. 

Mavijmr —Handloom weaving industry is the most important 
'Cottage industry. 

Mysore— is one of the leading States in the field of cottage in¬ 
dustries. Handloom industry is the leading industry with 35,000 
fiandlooms and 1,042 powerlooms. The most famous of its textile 
products are silk sarees , blankets, carpets, and druggets and silk in 
running length. The other industries in the order of their importance 
lure sericulture, art products including carving and inlay in ivory, 
aandal wood, rose wood and metal, glass bangles, incense and per¬ 
fumery, leather goods, steel good9, soap, wooden, clay and lacquered 
^faoys and food processing. 

* Orissa —Handloom industry is a noted industry of Orissa. The 

e r noted industries are silver filigree, ivory, horn and aoap atone, 
ing and leather goods and wooden utensils. 

t Punjab —The important industry of the state Is handloom indue* 

The most noted textile products are furnishing fabrics, blan¬ 
kets and hosiery. The other important industries are furniture, 
Wood carving, jewellery, food processing, sports Roods, non-ferrous 
metal ware and a variety of steel and engineering goods, leather 
(roods, bangles and hosiery industry. Carpet making is also a 
flourishing industry of Punjab. 
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Rajasthan—Tht handloom industry is of course the most impoiv 
tent of all* Its noted textile products are printed i«r*«j and scarves, 
tie and dye carpets and nvutar. Rajasthan is the biggest wool-pro* 
during state of India; Jodhpur and Jaipur are famous for tha 
manufacture of embroidered shoes. Jaipur produces the be*t> 
type of brass work in the whole of India. The other industries are 
art products, papier-mache, marble stone and ivory work, leather 
goods and toys. 

Kerala —Great stride has been made with regard to soma 
cotton industries, such as, handloom textiles, coir and coir mattings, 
grass and screw pine mats, ivory, wool products, etc. 

Tripura —Besides handloom textiles, the other industries ape 
Cane and bamboo work, coir matting, oil pressing, carpentry, smitl^, 
pottery, bidi making. 

Uttar Pradesh—Silk industry is engaged in the production of 
gold and sil\er thread broacades, silk sarecs and scarves. Mirzapur 
carpets are produced in wide and varied designs. Dyeing and cloth* 
printing is a flourishing industry in Lucknow and Furrukhabad. Mora- 
dabad is famous for ornamental brassware, The manufacture of glass 
bangles , which is one of the important cottage industries in this State, 
is made at Ferozabad. Khuija glazed pottery is now known ail over 
India, Other impoitant industiy is fibre industry, such as making of 
baskets, chicks and cane furniture, (iur making is the biggest 
cottage industry in U. P. Other cottaee industries of U. P. are zarL 
and embroidery of Agra, Pakki Kelai of Moradabad, blankets of 
Nazimdab&d and Almoia, sports goods of Meerut and gold threads 
of Varanasi. 

West Bengal —There are 97,151 handlooms and 1,198 power* 
looms in the State. The most famous textile products are silk end 
cotton sarees and dhoties . The other industries are jute and wool 
weaving, sericulture, tanning and leather goods, ^rass and bell met^l 
utensils, steel and engineering goods, sports goods, ceramics, cutlery* 
furniture, art products including horn, ivory and wood. Besides these* 
there has been considerable development in hand-made paper, palm gu t $ 
mat, bee-keeping, etc. 



BHOODAN MOVEMENT 

. v The Bhoodan movement, started in 1951, is a unique movement of 
great social significance in India. It seeks to bring about what we 
;)Ktay call a peaceful agrarian revolution in the country. The move- 
inent consists in the collection of land from land-owners as ‘gifts', 
distribution to the landless. India’s efforts to solve her gigantic 
3&nd problems through a peaceful revolution are now engaging world¬ 
wide attention. 

> * The idea of this voluntary donation of land to landless peasants 
was initiated by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, a sincere disciple of 
Hahatma Gandhi, during one of his visits to the Hyderabad State on 
%9th April, 1951, where he had gone to attend a conference of 
Gandhian workers. On April 18, i951 at Telangana, a district of 
'Hyderabad which was a centre of a strong communist-sponsored 
Movement for the redistribution of land, some landless workers came 
.to him and complained that though they were willing to work, but 
they had no land to work on. An idea suddenly flashed in the mind 
Of Vinoba Bhave who at once asked the assembled people whether any 
one among them would be willing to donate land to the poor landless 
people. A man sitting silently among the assembled people at once 
Stood up and said that he had been looking for an opportunity to 
give away one-half of his 200 acres of land all these years. So, 
this little incident gave start to this agrarian revolution in India. 

Describing the aims of his movements Vinoba Bhave says, “In 
■h just and equitable order of society, land must belong to all. That 
'4$ why we do not beg for gifts but demand a share to which the poor 
•are rightly entitled. The main objective is to ‘propagate right 
thought,’ by which social and economic maladjustments can be 
^corrected without serious conflicts.” Vinoba Bhave has also said, 
S*fthis Bhoodan Yajna is an application of non-violence, an experiment 
\ih transformation of life itself. I am only a tool in His hands who 
; is the Lord of all ages, like even those who give and those who 
.‘.Will receive the gifts. It is a phenomenon inspired by God.” 

V*. Prom now on Vinoba Bhave started his nation-wide campaign 
vwith the aim of distributing 50,000,000 acres, i.e., one sixth of India's 
%ttltivatable land among country’s 10,000,000 landless families. He 
Undertook a propaganda tour on foot for this purpose, holding prayer 
meetings where he appealed for gifts of land. 

. Under the scheme which was intended to apply the Gandhian 
principle of non-violance to social and economic problems—a target 

i ■* 
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was fixed for a district and when this had been reached, the land was 
distributed among the landless families (the minimum amount given 
being five acres of dry or one acre of wet land) on condition that 
the recipients had no other means of livelihood and were prepared 
to cultivate it with their own hands. Distribution took place at 
village meetings at which villagers decided whose need was the 
greatest: if disagreement arose or insufficient land had been allo¬ 
cated, lots were drawn. The land was given in trusteeship, on the 
understanding that it would not be sold, mortgaged, rented or left 
fallows, and that, if misused, it should return to the 'pool* for re* 
distxibution. According to the plan, ‘Harijans* will be given one-third 
of the entire land collected. Ir the redistribution of land, above 
conditions should be fulfilled. The distribution takes place at public 
meetings m the villages. 

An appeal was also launched for money to provide agri¬ 
cultural implements for beneficiaries of the scheme. A gift of 
Rs. 1, 200,000 from the Gandhi Memorial Fund for this purpose was 
announced on July 9, 1955. Several State* have rendered active 
assistance to their movement In order to feeilitate the donation of 
lands to Bhoodan and the ^distribution of such lands, necessary legis¬ 
lation has been enacted m Bombay, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab, Raiaslhan. Uttar Piadesh, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 
Upto Drcembei 1957, 43.82 lakh acies weie donated to the Bhoodan 
movement and the area distributed was about 6.54 lakhs. 

Along with this land gift movement, Vtnoba Bhave has started 
othei movements to enlarge the concept of Bhoodan movement. 
The->e movements are Sampattidan (wealth gift), Shramdan (labour 
gift), Pi tddhtdan (intelligence-gift), Jivandan (gift of one's 
whole life to the cause) and Gramdan (gift of entire land of the 
village). 

Giamdan - or the gift of a whole village in the latest phase of 
Vinoba BhaveV Bhoodan movement The gramdan movement opens 
up now possibilities of social reconstruction and economic uplift of 
building up a now social order based on equality and co-operation. 
In a gramdan village individual ownership of land ceases and the 
whole village becomes a unit The Five-Year Plan also recognises 
that the practical success which is achieved in the development of 
gramdan villages will have great significance to co-operative village 
development. 

The first village to come under gramdap i« Mangroth in Uttar 
Pradesh which is an example of the success of the movement. In 
Bihar gramdan villages have established their own grain centres, have 
even pooled then debts and shared expenses in social ceremonies like 
marriage. More than than 3,000 villages in twelve States had 
been offeied to the gramdan movement by the end of August 
1967, Onssa headed the list with 1,847 villages, Kerala, Bombay and 
Madras followed with 301,237 and 223 villages respectively. The 
essential features of the movement is the non-violent technique adopt¬ 
ed and its voluntary character. The Central Government were to 
provide a sum of Rs. 11.92 lakhs during 1956-57 and Rs. 10 lakh 
during 1957-58 towards meeting the cost of this gramdan movement. 
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LAND GIFTS FROM STATES 



Area of 

Area of 


Area of 

Area of , 


land 

land 


land 

land 


donated 

distributed 


donated distributed 


(acres) 

{acres) 


(acres) 

(acres) 

Assam 

23,196 

225 

Gujarat 

47,486 

11,527 

Andhra 

2,41,950 

82,317 

Nag 



Orissa 

3,84,589 

1,11,361 

Vidarbha 

85,265 

38,220 

Uttar Pradesh 


Maharastra 64.210 

10,661 


5,87,615 

77,674 

Saur&stra 

31,237 

8,185 

Kerala 

29,021 

2,126 

West 



Tamilnad 

70,823 

6,349 

Bengal 

12,681 

3,463 

Dolhi 

396 

157 

M. P. 

1,78,816 

49,881 

Punjab, 



Mvsore 

14,164 

1,162 

Pepsu 

19,929 

2,653 

Himachal 



Bihar 

21,68.857 

2,13.150 

Pradesh 

1,568 

21 




Iwju^uuin 

4,20,068 

35,846 

—. - 

4* 




43,81,871 

6,53,868 



GRAMDHAM 



No. of Villages 

No. of Villages 

No. of 

Villages 

Assam 

77 

Madras 

258 

Rajasthan 

14 

Andhra 

270 

M. I\ 

64 

Uttar Pradesh 6 

Bihar 

97 

Mysore 

16 

West Bengal 

8 

Bombay 

340 

Orissa 

1,933 



Kerala 

451 




3,543 
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PATTERN OF INDIAN TRADE—Throughout the British period, 
India normally had a favourable balance of trade. The preponderance 
of manufactured articles in the country’s imports and that of agricul¬ 
tural commodities and raw materials in its exports were a feature of 
India's foreign trade. Till 1939, before the outbreak of World War IL 
India was mostly an importer of manufactured goods and exporter 
of agricultural commodities and raw materials. The value of out 
exports exceeded the volume of our imports, so that we had a favour¬ 
able balance of trade. 

Notable (Ganges have taken place in respect of all these charac¬ 
teristics of our foreign trade as a result of the industrial development 
of the country during and after war. Before World War II, we were 
mostly an exporter of minerals and agricultural commodities, we are 
now an important importer of foodgrains and industrial raw materials. 
Before 1939, 75 p.c. of our imports comprised manufactured article* 
in the form of consumer goods, at present the bulk of our imports 
consists of machinery, metals, chemicals, oilman’s stores and indus¬ 
trial raw materials. 

Before and during World War II, our foreign trade generally 
showed a favourable balance of trade ; in recent years, our exports 
have lagged far behind our imports, thus causing a heavy drain on 
foreign exchange reserves built up during the war. 


- THE GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATION— 
The Ministry of Commerce and Industry is concerned with tho work 
connected with foreign trade, control over imports and exports ant! 
export promotion, negotiation of trade treaties, determination of 
tariffs, commercial representation in overseas countries and particle 
pation in international trade fairs and exhibitions and it is also con¬ 
cerned with inter-trade organisations. While the Ministry frames 
the overall commercial and industrial policies, the executive work con¬ 
nected with their implementation, is the responsibility of the several 
attached organisations under the Ministry, which are as under— 

(1) Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports—It is 
responsible for the execution of the Government’s policies relating to 
import and export control. Branch offices o? this organisation are 
functioning in Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras, New 
Delhi, Pondicherry, Rajkot, Shillong and Visakhapatnam. 

(2) Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India— 
The Economic Adviser renders technical advice to the Ministry on all 
economic matters. He collects, studies and interprets various 
economic information having bearing on India’s foreign trade and 
commerce. 

(8) Export Advisory Council—is composed of 20 non-official 
members, representing Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associa¬ 
tions, industrial interests and exporters, to discuss the difficulties. 
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in regard to goods, to recommend methods of expanding exports of 
products of Indian manufacturing industry, and to recommend the best 
means of expanding the aggregate exports of staple commodities. 

<4) Import Advisory Council—is primarily responsible foT 
advising the Government of India in all matters of general policy 
relating to import control. 

(5) Port Committees at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras—These 
aTO advisory committees which advise the local Export Trade 
Controllers on all major problems connected with the export trade. 
They are considered as branches of the Export Advisory Council. 

EFFORTS TO INCREASE INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE - In view 
Of the critical unfavourable balance of trade and gradual deterioration 
of foreign exchange position, the Government of India are making 
all-out efforts to increase India’s export trade. The methods adopted 
for export promotion arc as follows— • 

1. Dirt ctoutic of Export Promotion —This Directorate assists 
exporters in moving their export consignments in full wagon loads 
from places in the interior to the ports of shipment. 

2. Expotl Promotion Advisory Committ* *s have been set up at 
port towns. These Committees consist of experienced businessmen. 
The Committees undertake the study of commodities exported from 
the ports within the jurisdiction of their respective ?oncs and 
endeavour lo explore the export potentialities of commodities pro¬ 
duced in the hinterland, which are not yet making an adequate con¬ 
tribution to the country’^ foreign exchange earnings, 

3. Export s* Risks Insurance Corporation was established in Sep¬ 
tember 1957, with headquarters at Bombay. The Corporation offers 
facilities to the exporters to insure risks arising in the course of 
export trade, which are not normally covered by commercial insurance 
companies. 

4. Exhibitions and Fairs— The Directorate of Exhibitions gives 
visual publicity to Indian products in an effort to evoke consumer 
interest in them. India participates on a substantial scale in a 
number of exhibitions and fairs held abroad. 

5. Show Rooms and Trade Centres— have been established in 
different places in foreign countries to provide facilities to Indian 
traders to biing their wares to the notice of importers in foreign 
countries. 

(6) Trade Agreements —Bilateral trade agreements are being 
Concluded with many foreign countries. The main objective of these 
agreements is to reduce the strain on country's limited supplies of 
foreign exchange by securing essential goods from non-dollar areas 
In return for India’s staple exports. These trade agreements 
Are of two types, namely, trade agreements with quantitative 
commitments for export and import of goods and general trade 
arrangements through exchange of letters of commercial goodwill. 
So far Trade Agreements have been concluded with 24 countries 
—Afganistan, Austria, Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, East and West Germany, Hungary, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, Soviet Union, North Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 
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(7) Trade Delegations —are sent to different countries for 
exploring the possibilities of the expansion of India’s trade with those 
countries and for tho establishment of closer economic and commer* 
cial ties. 

(8) Commercial Services —India has Indian commercial represen* 
tation at twenty-two centres. In the countries where trade represen¬ 
tatives have not so far been appointed, Indian trade interests am 
being looked after by the Indian Ambassadors, Consul-Generals, etc# 
India’s trade representatives answer trade enquiries, actively en¬ 
courage the establishment of trade relations between genuine firm# 
on either side, publicise Indian products by various method?. 

(9) General Agreement on Tariffs avd Trade (G/17T)—India 
is one of tho contiacting parties of the GATT. This has helped 
in various ways to facilitate the expansion of foreign tiado in diffe¬ 
rent countries. 

(10) State Trading Corporation —The Government of India 
have set up on May 18, 1956, the State Trading Corporation as a 
private limited company. It has an authorised capital of Rs. one 
croie, divided into 100,000, shares of Rs. 100 each. The subs¬ 
cribed capital will be Rs. 6 lakhs. All shares are owned by Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The objects of the Corporation are to organise and 
effect exports from and imports into India of all such goods and conv 
modities as the company may from time to time deteirame. The 
principal endeavour of the Corporation has been to diveisify and sup¬ 
plement the country’s foicign trade. New markets have been 
developed for export and fiesh sources for importing the 
country’s essential requirements have been tapped. 

Besides the organisation at Headquarters, it has regional offices 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. 

(11) Export Promotion Councils —have been set up for diffe¬ 
rent industries. There are now altogether eleven Expoit Promo¬ 
tion Councils, such as, for shellac, sports goods, chemicals, etc. 
Apart from the routine items of work, the following activities 
of au important chaiacter bear special mention—(a) Cotton Textiles 
Export Promotion Conned (b) Silk and Rayon Textiles Promotion 
Conned (c) Engineering Export Promotion Council (d) Plastics Ex¬ 
port Promotion Council. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT CONTROLS—Import and Export con¬ 
trols were first introduced in May 1940 as a war measure under the 
Defence of India Rules. Although the latter expired m September 

1946, controls were continued for one year undfer an emergency act. In 

1947, Import and Export (Control) Act was passed, providing new 
legal basis for Import and Export Controls. The legislation though 
conceived as a temporary measure, is being renewed from time to 
time and unless further extended will be m force till March 31, I960. 

Import Control Policy —The basic objective of Indian import con¬ 
trols is to allocate India’s limited supply of foreign exchange among 
its most essential import needs. In general, capital goods, capital re¬ 
pairs, and raw materials required by industry are given the highest 
priority in granting of import licenses. Licenses are granted for 
only a few types of consumer goods and then only for limited 
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quantities. The Government, nevertheless, has indicated that It 
intends to continue to permit the import of a small amount of luxury 
goods, where these items are a profitable source of Government 
revenue or where their import is provided for by a bilateral agree* 
inept. Impoit licenses may be issued more freely for particular* 
gobds if they are in such short supply in India that their prices are 
likely to rise rapidly. Import licenses is issued less freely for 

f oods which compete with products of an Indian industry that^ the 
government is seek 1 ng to protect. Import control also involves direc¬ 
tional control*, in that imports from soft-cuirency areas are more 
finely licensed than from dollar and other hard currency areas* 
^Licenses to impoifc from dollar areas arc generally issued only when 
the product is not obtainable on comparable terms fiom soft-currency 


areas. 

For the present, in order to conserve foreign exchange, import 
quotas of many items are being drastically reduced. Having regard 
y> the deteTioration in the foreign exchange position, the restrictive 
trends in import policy have been intensified. The Government's firm 
resolve to prune heavily the import from abroad was announced in 
Juno 1957. On 29th June. 1957, the Government of India announced 
severe import restrictions to meet the country's foreign exchange diffi¬ 
culties. The main features of the policy were the complete suspension 
of granting of licences to established importers and abolition of the 
systems of O. G. L. except for a few items of border trade between 
Bast Pakistan and India. This policy is being rigorously followed. 

India's import policy is revised twice a year to establish new 
quotas for the various licenses to be issued during the following 6 
months. 

Licenses are of two types : (1) open general licensee and (2) in* 

dividual liceneee. The open genera] license take? the form of an 
announcement by the India Government granting general permission 
to import particular commodities into India fiom specified countries. 
Individual licenses specify the importer, the value and/or quantity of 
the designated commodity and the country or currency area of source. 
They are ordinarily not transferable. 

Export Control Policy —India began to liberalise her controls over 
exports after the end of World War II in 1944. The principal purpose 
Since that time has been primarily to allocate India’s limited exports 
In such a way as to restoie the position of Indian exports in foreign 
markets, particularly in the hard-currency areas, to the maximum 
jpxtent possible without creating serious shortages in Tndia. The 
objectives of the export control are the following—(1) to en- 
''Stmrage exports consistent with internal requirements, in such a 
manner as to further the economic development of the country, (2) 
to canalise exports to yield sufficient dollar and other hard currencies 
(3) to encourage exports of processed goods, (4) to conserve supplies 
left* internal consumption of those commodities which are in serious 
'shortage, (5) to control the rate of exploitation of India’s mineral 

resources* 

The present export policy may be described in the fol¬ 
lowing way—reduction of export duty and other tax reliefs on 
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certain roods like tea, curtailment of domestic consumption of certain 
commodities like groundnut oil, exploration of the possibility of nego¬ 
tiating trade agreements on the line of Indo-Egyptian Trade Agree¬ 
ment, etc, 

INDIAN EXCHANGE CONTROL—Foreign exchange has been 
under control in India . since 1939. This exchange control 
given the Government wide powers to control transactions in 
foreign exchange and securities and in the import or export of 
bullion 01 cuuency- Transactions between India and all Foreign 
countries are subject to exchange ngul.itions, although regulation* 
vary somewhat as applied to different countries. The object* 
of the Indian Exchange Contiol is 10 Mvure a balance m international* 
payments account. There are restriction* on imports but remittance* 
*re freely allowed again*! permitied imports. In fact, a specific otf 
a general license to impoit any goods cames with it the right to remit 
funds so that merchants in foreign countries e eportmg the Indian 
goods within the licensed category are sure of getting prompt pay¬ 
ment. The regulation* also allow remittance of profits, interest, 
dividends, savings of foreign companies and foreign nationals carry¬ 
ing on business in the country. There is a generous quota of ex¬ 
change for travel within the soft currency countries, though travel 
to Dollar areas has to be specially authorised. Investment of Indian 
capital in foreign countries is not permitted except in the case of 
opening of branches of trading, banking and insurance companies. 

Reserve Bank of India is in charge of the overall administration 
of exchange control. However, it has delegated considerable autho¬ 
rity over day-to-day operations to those banks and their branches 
which have been authorised to deal in foreign exchange. All ex¬ 
changes must be bought and sold at prices prescribed by the Reserve 
Bank of India. 


INTERNAL TRADE—India's Coastal Trade has been divided into 
the following maritime blocks—(1) West Bengal (2) Orissa (3) 
Madras and Andhra (4) Kerala (5) Cochin Port (6) Bombay (7) 
Saurashtra, Okha and Kutch. The trade between ports in the some 
maritime block is classed ‘internal trade' and that between one mari¬ 
time block and another as ‘external trade'. In 1956-57 the total 
coast-wise trade was valued at Rs. 343 erores, consisting of Rs. 180 
crores imports and Rs. 163 crore exports. 

DIRECTION OF FOREIGN TRADE—About one-half of the 
total foreign trade of India is confined to three countries, 
the U.K., the U.S A„ and West Germany, whose shares come to 
27 per cent. 14 per cent, and 9 per cent respectively. In pro-waif 
period, the British Commonwealth occupied the foremost position 
in our foreign trade ; in recent years her relative importance ha* 
^lincd and our trade with the U S A.. West Germany, Japan, Italy, 
the U.S.S.R. and countries of West Asia and East Asia is on the 
increase. 


\AKIFF COMMISSION—The origin of the Tariff Commission 
j P® *? un< * in the recommendations of the Fiscal Committee estab* 
M by the Govt* of India by a resolution on 20th April, 1949* Th# 
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Fiscal Commission came to the conclusion that India needs a perma¬ 
nent authority to examino claims for protection to supersede the old 
temporarily appointed Tariff Boards and that the terms of reference 
Of the new body and its powers should be wider than those of the 
old Tariff Boards. The Fiscal Commission laid down as its first prin¬ 
ciple for the application of protection that it should be related to an 
overall planning of development. 

Its Constitution—The membeiship of the Tariff Commission 
comprises not less than three and not more than five members, one 
of whom is to act as Chairman. Not moie than two additional mem¬ 
bers may be appointed foi special purpose*. Assessors with special 
knowledge may also be appointed by the Central Government to 
assist the Commission m specific enquiries. Sittings of the Com¬ 
mission are to be open to the public unless the Commission decides 
otherwise in any particular case. 

The Commission is a quasi-judical body and r, can f as such, 
summon and enforce attendance, examine on oath and compel the 
production of documents. 

The functions t f the Commission —The Commission may— 

(a) consider claims of protection from industries which have 
not yet started production ; 

(b) consider the question of protection for agricultural as well 
as other industries ; 

(c) consider requests for protection by means other than an in¬ 
crease in tanff rates, e.g., by concessional duties in respect of raw 
materials and by subsidies , 

(d) enquire and xeport generally on the efforts of protection on 
prices and cost of living and on anomalies arising from the operation 
of protective or revenue duties ; 

(e) act in respect of certain classes of enquiries, sou motu 5 

(f) decide on the duration of protection ; 

(g) enquire price of particular commodities whether protected 
or not; 

(h) investigate into and report on the following matters—-in¬ 
crease or decronse in customs or other duties for protective purposes, 
dumping, undue advantage being taken of tariff protection by pro¬ 
tected industries ; 

(i) consider the effect of protection 011 the general price level, 
the cost of living or the country’s economy generally ; 

(j) consider anomalies resulting from the working of protective 
iuties ; 

(k) enquire, at prescribed intervals of the effects of protection on 
a given industry with reference to cost of production, scale of out¬ 
put, quality, prospects of future expansion and the competitive posi¬ 
tion of the industry. 

Principles guiding the Enquiries —When investigating a case 
for protection, the Commission is required to have due regard to the 
following points— 

(a) Comparative costs of production in India and competing 
countries; 

(b) Cost of import of competing commodities; 
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<c) Representative fair selling price ; 

(d) Level of demand, local production, and import; 

(e) Effect of protection (if granted) on other industries includ¬ 

ing cottage and small scale industries. 


1962-58 

1958-64 

1954-56 


INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


A&scls 


803,40 

832.27 

814.14 


(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Movement* Assets 

i increase + 
decrease —) 

+ 16,71 1956.56 . 804.61 

t 28,87 1956-57 . . 881.10 

—18,13 10.77-58 421,22 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 


Movements 
(increase + 
decrease «—) 
4* 10,47 
—143,61 
—259,88 

1057-68). 


• INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 

(Iu Crows of Rupees) 


Average of Friday* Foreign Securities Balance held abroad Sterling Balances 


3948-49 

.. 907.47 

1949-50 

647.04 

1950-51 

. . 624.70 

1961-62 

.. 626.27 

1952-53 

.. 564.40 

1953-54 

. . 594.02 

1954-66 

.. 648.81 

1956-50 

.. 656.62 

1956-67 

.. 545.61 

1967-58 

. . 329.65 


807.78 

1215.25 

380.91 

827.95 

207.70 

882.40 

187.14 

812.41 

133.66 

697.96 

128.31 

717.83 

87.53 

736.84 

66.96 

723.46 

61.77 

610.38 

40.47 

320.12 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

(All areas—current account) 

Crorea of Rupees 



1962-63 

1953-54 

Imports c.i.f. 

633.0 


591.8 

Exports f.o.b. 

601.9 


639.7 

Prude balance 

—31.1 

— 

-62.1 

Official Donations (net) 

+ 10.8 

—< 

[-19.0 

Other invisibles (net) 

+80.6 

- 

-80.5 

Current account (net) 

+60.2 

- 

1-47.4 



(Report on 


1964-55 

1955-66 

1966-57 

1957-68 

683.8 

7C1.4 

1095.6 

1174.8 

696.6 

640.2 

635.1 

668.9 

—87.2 

—121.2 

—-460 5 

—B05.9 

+ 16.8 

+45.0 

+44.7 

429.2 

+77.4 

+88.5 

+ 109.0 

+99.9 

+6.0 

+ 12.3 

—306.8 

—376.8 


Currency and Finance, 1957-68). 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. EXPORTS, RE-EXPORTS AND BALANCE 
OF FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA IN MERCHANDISE 

BV SEA, AIR ANI> LAND 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 

Balance of trade 

Import* Exports Re-Export* in merchandise* 


1951- 62 .. 970 84 728.89 

1952- 63 .. 071,23 572,31 

1963- 64 .. 576,74 620,16 

1964- 66 .. 666.44 688,47 

1965- 66 .. 704,99 603 85 


* Excluding Transit Trade. 


13,89 

--237,10 

6,74 

— 93,69 

4,85 

*—44,65 

6,60 

—62.72 

6,67 

—95,43 


Oft 







1353-54 

1954-55 

1966-56 

1866-57 
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INDIA’S INTERNAL (COAST-WISE) TRADE 

(/n Lakhs of Rupees) 

Imports 

• • • • 16)5X6 

•« • • 15,645 

.. .. 17,828 

17,963 


Export* 

15,069 

1M92 

15 ) 070 

16 ) 814 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 

(Sea, Air and Land—Private and Government) 


(Lakhs of Rupees) 



i 

V 


4 




Imports 

Exports 

Balance of T 

1952-53 

,. 669,88 

577,37 

—92,51 

1953-64 

.. 571.93 

530,62 

—41,31 

3954-55 

.. 656,26 

693,54 

—62,72 

1956-56 

.. 704,81 

609,41 

—95,40 

3966-67 

.. 532 45 

612.52 

—219.93 

1967-58 

.. 927,19 

637,43 

—289,76 


(i Report on Currency and Finance 1957-68) 


COMPOSITION OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE, 1957 

(In Groves of Rupees) 


Total Exports Imports Balance of Trade 


Food 

Beverages & Tobacco 
Crude materials, inedible except fuels 
Minerals, fuels, lubricants, etc.. 
Animal & vegetable oils & fats 
Chemicals 

Manufactured goods 
Machinery & Transport Equipment .. 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Transactions & Commodities not 
elsewhere specified 

Grand Total 


179.34 

95.87 

4 83.47 

12.SG 

2.28 

+ 10.58 

124.64 

112.16 

412.48 

12.93 

107-68 

—96.65 

12.69 

5.92 

-f-6.77 

5.60 

76.97 

—71.17 

272.43 

286.54 

—806.07 

3.71 

308.78 

—305.07 

9.95 

22.55 

—12.60 


9.58 7.36 -1-2.22 

642.86 1025.82 --382.97 

[Department of Commercial Intelligence & Statistics) 





PROHIBITION IN INDIA 



BEGINNING OF PROHIBITION IN INDIA—From the days of 
the first Satyagraha movement by Mahatma Gandhi in 1921, prohibi¬ 
tion has been one of the main items of the Congress movement in the 
Country. The Article 47 of the Indian Constitution has laid down 
as a Directive Principle of State Policy that “State shall endeavour 
to bring about prohibition of the consumption except for medicinal 

J urposes, of intoxicating drinks and drugs which are injurious to 
ealth.” In 1937, when popular ministries came into power in 
majority of provinces, the experiments in prohibition were then first 
carried out. Comprehensive legislation was passed in five provinces, 
i.e., Madras, C.^P. and Berar, Bihar, Orissa and N. W. F. P. between 
1937 and 1939, With the withdrawal of popular ministries in 1939, 
the movement received a setback. The New Constitution of India 
again gave a fresh life to this movement in 1950. 

At the beginning of 1957 the area in which the prohibition was 
in force was 32.2 per cerit of the total area and its population 39*9 per 
cent of the country’s population. Though outwordly it may look im* 
pressive, there is a general conscious opinion in India that Prohibi¬ 
tion has now become almost failure. 


PRESENT STATE OF PROHIBITION IN INDIA—In Bombay, 
Madras, Andhra, Coorg, Kutch and Saurashtra there is total prohi¬ 
bition today and partial prohibition (ranging from one dry district 
each in Punjab and Madhya Baharat to nearly 70 per cent of the total 
area in Mysore) in the States of Assam, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Travancore- . 
Cochin and Himachal Pradesh. In 1956 Coorg and Kutch had adopted 
the policy of total prohibition before their merger. A phased pro¬ 
gramme had also come into force in Rajasthan and former States of 
Delhi, Bhopal, Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat. Orissa enacted a 
prohibition Act in 1956. The area under prohibition in India is 32.1 
p.c. of the total area and its population 40.5 per cent of the country’s 
population. 

POSITION IN THE STATES—The Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir have expressed inability to introduce Prohibition, as the 
State economy depends on tourist traffic. 

In West Bengal, no prohibition programme has been taken up. 

The entire State of Madras went dry in October 1948. The State 
Government is in entire agreement with the resolution on Prohibi¬ 
tion passed by the Indian National Congress in April, 1954. 

With a view to gradually achieving the goal of prohibition, the 
State of Bihar has been following the policy of maximum revenue 
with the minimum of consumption and has adopted a number of 
temperance measures. 

r \ Andhra Pradesh Prohibition is in force throughout the. State. 

' Delhi —A law has been imposed upon Delhi on sale of liquor to any 
one below 28* Similarly* the sale of foreign liquor in public rooms In 
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hotels and Dak Bunglows has been totally stopped* Restrictions 
have been imposed upon the printing or publishing of advertisements, 
etc. Licenses for the retail sale of foreign liquor in a restaurant or 
a bar attached to an hotel or a restaurant or a theatre or cinema or at 
a Railway Refreshment Room as also licenses for the bottling of the 
foreign liquor have been abolished. Clubs have been lincensed with 
restricted sale hours. They are allowed to serve to members only and 
not to their guests. Retail sale limit of foreign liquors has been re¬ 
duced from 12 reputed quart bottles to three reputed quart bottles. 
Assessment fees have been considerably increased. Number of dry 
days have also been increased from one to two a week. Number of 
country liquor shops have been i educed by two. Dhabus (small 
restaurants) attached to the countiy liquor shops have been abolished* 
The strength of the countiy liquor has been reduced from 80 nP. 
to 50 nP. 

Bombay —Prohibition is in operation in the enfiie old State of 
Bombay. In puiMiance of then decision to extend total prohibition 
to the remaining Mens of the new State of Bombay all new Divisions 
have gone diy. 

In Sauiashtra and Kutch, the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 is 
already in force except in icspect of opoim. There is total prohibi¬ 
tion in respect of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor. 

The entire district of Kami up m Assam has been declared a dry 
area. In Orissa prohibition has been extended to the Ganjam and 
Koraput distiict. 

Partial Prohibition has been in force in Madhya Pradesh since 
1938. Total Prohibition of all intoxicants is the policy of the State 
Government towards which all efforts are being directed. 

Hyderabad has no programme of Prohibition. The sales of 
opium and ganja are, however, reduced by 10 per cent every year 
for the last four years with the ultimate object of making them 
available only to those persons who produce a medical certificate. 

Uttar Pradesh —Total Prohibition has been in force in eleven 
districts of U.P., namely, Etah, Manipuri, Badaun, Furrukhabad, 
Jaunpur, Pratabgarh, Una, Kanpur, Fatehpur and Rae Bareli out 
of a total 51 districts and partial prohibition in the three pilgrim 
centres of Vrmdaban, Hardwai and Rishikesh, representing about one- 
sixth of the area and one-fifth of the population of the State. In order 
to implement the policy of the Government of India to stop oral con¬ 
sumption of opium by March 31, 1959, the quota of opium in each 
district is being reduced by 12£ per cent every year. The results 
of a survey conducted by the Government regarding the conditions 
prevailing in the dry areas of the State are under consideration and 
it is hoped they will help in determining the future course of action 
to be taken with regard to Prohibition. 

Ajmer —Ajmer State Prohibition Scheme was brought into force 
in 1949 under which quota of each kind of intoxicant has been fixed 
and in the case of opium peimit system has been introduced. 

Mysore— Prohibition is now in force in six districts and four 
taluks of the State of Mysore. Tapping has been prohibited in dry 
areas from 1st July, 1954. 
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Orissa —has enacted a comprehensive legislation on prohibition 
in 1956. 

In Madhya Bharat the Government has adopted a cautious policy 
of implementing it in stages. To begin with, the State introduced 
prohibition on the experimental basis in Bhilsa. The Government 
also took steps to create a 5-mile broad dry-belt along the Bombay 
border. The Government has been curtailing its quota of opium by 
60 maunds every year. 

Himachal Pradesh —There is total prohibition in Certain areas. 
At other places, the quota of country liquor has been reduced and the 
number of excise shops has been cut down. As regards stoppage of 
drinks in hotels, bars, etc., the policy of gradual prohibition is being 
followed. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands —The number of dry days in a 
week has been increased to five. 

Tripura —All excise shops are kept close one day in a week and 
selling hours have also been reduced. The strength of the liquor is 
now from 40 nP. to 30 nP. 

Manipur — Only general educative measures have been undertaken 
for the spread of prohibition in the territory. 

Control of Opium—Control on the consumption of opium has 
been in force since 1949 with the main object of introducing total 
prohibition throughout the country b^ 1959. The Government of 
India holds the monopoly for the production and sale of opium in the 
country and it is making progressive cut of 10 p.c. every year in the 
quota of opium allowed to the States Excise Departments. The State 
Governments in turn have been cutting down the supply of quota to 
licensed vendors. There has been complete stoppage of charas in 
India since 1946. The sale of Ganja was prohibited thioughout U. P. 
from April 1, 1956. The Government Ganja store in Madras was 
closed m 1949-50. A permit system has been introduced by the Bom¬ 
bay Government whereby registered addicts are supplied Ganja and 
Bhang from Government Depots in restricted quantities. 

PROHIBITION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE’S REPORT—Prohibi¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Planning Commission 
in 1954 under the chairmanship of Mr. Sriman Narayan. 

The Report of the Committee was out on October 25, 1955. Its 
main recommendations are as follows— 

1. The prohibition should become law throughout India by 
April 1, 1958. 

2. A Central Committee should be constituted to review the 
progress of prohibition. 

The Report of the committee was considered by the Centra and 
State Governments and was broadly approved by the National 
Development Council in 1956. By a resolution, Lok Sabha on March 
31, 1956 affirmed that prohibition be regarded an integral pait of the 
Second Plan and recommended the formation of a programme to bring 
about nationwide prohibition speedily and effectively. 

Programme & Policy—The programme formulated bv th a Plan¬ 
ning Commssion in this respect is as follows—(1) Each State is left 
to fix a target date and to formulate its policy in accordance with 
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local conditions and circumstances. (2) In determining the country's 
prohibition policy, enforcement measures, public opinion and provi¬ 
sion for alternative recreations should be the decisime factor. 

Pending the detailed scrutiny of the proposals made by the 
Prohibition Committee, the Planning Commission has recommended 
the following steps to be taken by the States—(1) Discontinuance of 
of alcoholic advertisements, (2) stoppage of drinking in public 
places, (3) setting up of technical committees to draw up 
planned programmes with the object of (a) progressive reduction i 
of liquor shops, (6) gradually increasing the number of closed days, 
(c) reducing the supplies of liquor shops, (d) progressively reducing 
the strength of liquor, (e) closing shops in and near specified indus¬ 
trial and development project areas, (/) removal of shops away from 
the main streets and living quaiters, ( g) to encourage and promote 
the production of cheap and health-giving drinks, ( h ) organising of 
recreation centres, (i) prohibition is to be made ‘ main item in 
community projects and rural welfare extension projects. 


EDUCATION,-SCIENTIFIC RE¬ 
SEARCH & CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

THE PRESENT SET-UP—Education is a State subject, but 
Union Government is i^pon«ible foi the administration of institu¬ 
tionof national importance for scientific or technical education, 
financed wholly or in part by it and a number of institutions of higher 
learning. The Archaeological Survey of India, Anthropological Survey 
of India, National Archive** and National Library, Calcutta, are under 
the Education Ministiy. 

In 1957 with formation of the new Union Government, the 
Ministries of Education and Natural Resouices and Scientific Research 
(under the same Minister) were reorganised The Ministry of Na¬ 
tural Resouices and Scientific Research was abolished ; the Ministry of 
Education became the Ministiy of Education and Scientific Research* 
taking the subject ‘‘Scientific Research” from the former Ministry of 
Natural Resouices and Scientific Reseaich; the subject ‘National 
Resources’ was transfcried to the new Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel. The Ministiy of Education and Scientific Research on reorgani¬ 
sation comprised the following Departments— 

A. Depaitment of Education. 

B. Depaitment of Cultuial Activities and Physical Education* 

and 

C. Depaitment of Scientific and Technical Education. 

Again with effect from February 10, 1948, the Department of Educa~ 
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tion has been renamed as the Ministry of Education and the Depart¬ 
ments of Cultural Activities and Physical Education and Technical 
Education have been amalgamated and called as the Ministry of 
Scientific Restarch and Cultural A if ah 8. Both those Ministries ar« 
under the charge of two Ministers of State. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN INDIA—At the lowest level 
of our educational system are Nursery Schools for children of age- 
group 3—6. Then come the Primary or Elementary Schools for 
children of age-group 6—11. These schools are called Junior Basic 
Schools. The Secondary Schools which follow next are of two cate- 

f ories—the middle or the Senior Baric Schools and the High Schools » 
hese cater to the needs of children of roughly the age-groups 
II—14 and 11—16 respectively. In some States, the Secondary 
Schools are called Higher Secondary Schools and cater to the needs 
of children of .roughly the age-group 11—17. In general education 
next to High Schools are the Intermediate Colleges or the Interme¬ 


diate Classes of Degree Colleges. These generally cover the age- 

S roup 16—18. After passing the Intermediate, the students enter 
egree Colleges or the Universities and the age-group covered here 
is roughly 18—24. 

So the present educational structure in India may be summarised 
as follows—(1) Primary schools which impart instruction through 
regional language or the mother tongue of the child; (2) middle 
schools which impart instruction through regional language and Eng¬ 
lish or only tluough the regional language ; (3) secondary schools 
which provide instruction up to the matriculation standard ; (4) inter¬ 
mediate colleges affiliated to boards or universities ; (5) degree 
colleges affiliated to the universities and (6) post-graduate and 
research institutions. 


In professional education, the Polytechnics or Vocational and 
Technical Schools are of a mixed type in the sense that the diplomas 
and certificates awarded together are of both an undergraduate and 
higher standaid. The professional and technical colleges are at par 
in standard with other colleges and award University degrees. 


Three 1 tats Drgtet Course —In most of the Universities, three 
yea is degree couise have been introduced. As soon as a student 


passes higher secondary examination, he directly goes for the degree 
course omitting the intermediate stage, but this takes three years 
course instead of four years as was the previous rule. The following 
universities have already introduced this three-year degree course— 
Delhi, Jadavpur, Saugor, Madras. Baroda, Kamatak, Kerala, Osmania, 
Vigva Bharati. Mysore. Sardar BallabhbHai Vidyapith, Nagpur, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Aligarh, Sri Venkateswara, Vikram, Poona, 
Marathwada and Rajasthan 

The Ministry of Education—deals with the following subjects— 
General Educational Development; University, Secondary, Brimary, 
Preprimary and Basie Education; Central Universities, Central 
Bureau of Text-book Research ; Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance ; Public Schools ; Central Educational Libraty; 
Delhi Public Library ; National Book Trust ; Central Social Welfare 
Board; UNESCO; various schemes of scholarship; Development, of 
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Hindi; Publications! Information and Statistics; National Insti* 
tute of Basic Education ; National Fundamental Education Centre ; 
All India Council of Secondary Education; Central Institute of 
Education; Training Contie for the Adult Blind ; Central Braille 
Press and University Grants Commission. A brief description of 
the activities of the Ministry of Education is described as follows— 

University Education —At present there are four centrally ad¬ 
ministered Universities created by the Acts of the Parliament, i.c. t 
Aligarh Muslim University, Banaras Hindu University, University of 
Delhi and Bisva-Bharati of Santmeketan. The Ministry of Education 
is responsible foi the progress and upkeep of these Universities m 
accordance with the provisions of the relative Acts. 

Basic Education —This is one of the impoitani responsibilities 
of the Ministry of Education. The responsibility includes the 
grant of subsidies to the States m order to enable thf*m to improve 
the standaid of Basic and Primary Education and to expand educa¬ 
tional facilities f(>i children of the age gioup 6- 11 as required by 
Article 45 of the Constitution. The Government of India and State 
Governments have accepted Basic Education as the national pattern of 
elementary education for children. The scheme of Basic education was 
was thoioughly consideied hv the Sanji rtf (Wr wittc e before the 
attainment of independence which cm imaged mtn aha the provi¬ 
sion of umvcisal, free and compulsory elementary education throughout 
the country within a peiiod of 40 yeais. The Indian Constitution 
also incorporated a Directive that State should endeavoui to provide 
free and compulsory elementary education foi all children up to the 
age of 14 yca^s within 10 yeais of the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The concept and system of Basic Education was clearly 
defined in the Report of the Basic National Education Committee 
known as Zahir Hvsam Coimmtte* and fuithei elucidated by the 
Central Ad\jso?v Boaid of Education. The P»a*ic Education is im¬ 
ported through pioduclive or creative activity m the form of crafts 
and centres around the physical and social emuouments of the child. 
Emphasis on productive activity however, doe* not imply the 
elimination of the humanism? influence of the ordinary school 
subjects. In oidei to acceleiate the pace of progress and to 
fulfil the Directive Principles of the Constitution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have set up an All India Conned for Elementary 
Education on 1st July, 1957 to advise the Cential and State Gov¬ 
ernments on all matters relating to elementary education and to 
prepare pi ogiamines for the eaily implementation of compulsory and 
free elementary education. It will review, fiom time to time, the 
progress made in the field of elementary education, specially in the 
light of the implementation of the directive contained m Article 45 
of the Constitution, and make such recommendations as may be neces¬ 
sary to achieve the early implementation of the directive. 

There is a National Institute of Basic Education at Delhi, 
set up in Fcbiuaiy 1950, the main functions of which are—(1) to 
conduct research m basic education and crafts ( 2 ) to impart ad*- 
vauced training in uasic education to inspectors, administrators and 
other higher personnel in educational field. There is also a Standing 
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Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education on Basid 
Education (1) to advise in the planning of the policy for the develop* • 
ment of basic education (2) examine the work done in this field 
by the Centre and the State Governments and to suggest ways and 
means for promoting further development (3) to examine the problem 
of basic education with special reference to (a) the Development of 
corelated techniques of teaching (&) the productive aspect (c) prepa¬ 
ration of suitable materials and aids, etc. 

Secondary Education —The proper organisation *’ of Secondary 
Education is very important in this country because it * seeks to . 
bring about a far-reaching social, cultural and economic revolution 
amongst the people. So Secondary Education Commission was 
appointed in 1952 which in its report in 1953 recommended a re¬ 
orientation and reorganisation of Secondary Education which 
would involve .vital changes in the curriculum and the examination 
system with the aim of making it a self-contained and complete stage 
upto the age of 17. On the basis of the recommendation of the Secon¬ 
dary Education Commission the following pattern of education has 
been accepted by the Government of India— (a.) 8 years of integrated 
Elementary (Basic) Education, (fc) three years of Higher Secondary 
Education with diversification of courses which will give a vocational 
bias to the education and will serve to make the secondary*.stage both 
a terminal point to enter life and a preparation for further studies. 

To carry out this scheme, higher schools are being converted into 
multipurpose higher secondary schools with the help of Government 
financial assistance. A student passing from a Higher Secondary 
Multipurpose School could take up the three-year degree course 
straightaway, whereas a student matriculating from an ordinary 
secondary school would have to take the four-year course or attend 
one years* pre-university course before taking ihe three-year degree 
course (c) three years of University Educalion after the higher 
Secondary School stage leading to the first degree. This scheme of 
reconstruction of Secondary Education was launched by the Ministry 
of Education in 1954. 

All India Council of Sccorulary Education was set up by the 
Government of India in August 1955, in pcrsuance of the recommen¬ 
dation of the Secondary Education Commission. Its main functions 
are to review from time to time the pt'ogress of Secondary Education 
throughout the country and to serve as an expert body to advise the 
State and the Central Government on the improvement and ex¬ 
pansion of Secondary Education in all its phases. 

Social Education —The concept of Social Education was embodied 
in a five-point programme, to promote—(1) literacy, (2) a knowledge 
of the rules of health and hygiene, (3) training for the improve¬ 
ment of the adults’ economic status, (4) a sense of citizenship 
with an adequate consciousness of rights and duties and (5) healthy 
forms of recreation suited to the needs of the community and 
the individual. The States execute the various schemes, while the 
Centre provides guidance, financial assistance and co-ordination. In 
this sphere of Social Education, the Ministry of Education is respon¬ 
sible for advising and helping the State programmes of Adult and 
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Social Education It has also taken up a number of schemes to en«" 
* courage the production of suitable literature for adults. 

Some of the outstanding agencies of Social Education are as 
follows—(a) Prize Scheme for best Books for Neo-Literates —Since 
1956 the Government of India have been awarding prizes on best books 
for neo-literates in all regional languages by holding annual prize com* 
petition, (6) with a view to developing children’s literature in the 
tarious Indian languages the Ministry of Education has awarded 
prizes to authors of outstanding books for children, (c) Ministry has 
offered a prize of Rs. 5,000 for the best manuscript on the ‘History of 
India, (d) Literacy Workshops are held for training authors to write 
for neo-literates, (el the Ministry gives assistance to various State 
Governments for conducting research in the spoken vocabulary of the 
people i»i a limited area, (/) National Book Ttust has been established 
with a view to encouraging the production of good literature and to 
«ixlake such books, available at moderate prices. ( g) Children's Book 
Trust has been established for the production of children’s books (ft) 
model books are being produced by the Ministry in order to raise the 
level of book, production in children’s literature, (£) Audio-Visual 
Aids —Central Film Library with films and film strips on various edu¬ 
cational and cultural subjects has been started. There i* a National 
Boa id for Aadio-Visua 1 Education to formulate the policy for the 
development of Audio-visual education on an all-India basis. A 
Central Audio-Visual Education Institute hat* been stained in 1958. 

Public Schools -Th*' Education Ministry deals with Public 
Schools in India which are member* of the Indian Public Schools 
Conference. The Ministry giants financial assistance to these 
schools to become self-suppoitmg as far as possible. It has been 
recommended by the Elementary Education Commission not to 
give financial assistance after 1957-58. But these institutions can 
seek assistance as other educational institutions do, if they fulfil the 
conditions laid down for the sani/e. The Indian Public Schools, while 
ill almost all other respects aiming at complete Indianizatiou, havo 
striven hard to follow the British tradition. They are mainly but 
not necessarily residential and better housed, better equipped and 
generally better staffed than the ordinary State and grant-in-aid 
schools. At present Indian public schools are of four types, dis- 
tingushied mainly by their origin. First are the schools which were 
formerly institutions founded exclusively for the sons of the Indian 
princes, such as Scindia School in Cwaliot, Rajkmnar Colleges of 
jRaipnr and Rajkot , Daly College , Indore and Mayo College , Ajmer , 
Second type of public schools are Doon School, Dehra Dun , Birla* 
Vidyamandir , Nainital , Hyderabad Public School , Lawrence School* 
Lovcdale , Nilgins, etc., etc. The third type of schools are St. Pauls* 
School , Darjeeling , Bishop Cottnn School , Simla , etc. These Schools 
are associated members of the Indian Public Schools Conference. 
The Conference now also recognises and affiliates certain schools 
Which are not wholly residential but which offer educational facili¬ 
ties of a high standard to whole day pupils also. In this cate** 
gory is the Modern School, New Delhi. These is a fourth type 
Of schools represented by the well-known institutions like Bishop 
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Cotton Schools, St. Pauls' School, Darjeeling and some Anglp- 
Indian Schools, such as La Martiniere Schools which have not 
joined the Conference. They are really the oldest schools of the 
public school type in India. There is difficulty at present in their 
inclusion as full members of the Conference as they were orginally 
Christian Missionary foundations, and as such had to insist on atten* 
dance at Christian religious services and in some cases on sectarian 
religious instruction for all pupils- The present membership of the 
Conference is now about twenty. 

Scholarships —The main functions of the Mmistiy of Education 
regarding scholarships me— (a) to administer the various scholar¬ 
ships schemes (b) to look after the welfme of Indian student# 
abroad (c) to secuie admissions in Indian universities/institutions 
for foreign (private) and African students, awarded freeships by 
Indian universities and State Governments (<l) to look after the wel¬ 
fare of foreign students in India (c) to attend to enquiries relating 
to the scholarships seht mes and facilities for piactical training 
abroad and (/) to piovidc paitiai financial assistance m the form of 
loans to those themes who are eligible for such aid. At present the 
following Scholarships Schemes are being administered by the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry— t A) F<» Sludiu s Ahutul — ia) Government of India 
Scholarships Schemes (b) Colombo Plan and Point Four Pro¬ 
gramme Seholaiships and Fellowships (c) United Nations and 
UNESCO Srholaiships and Fellowship', (d) Foreign Governments 
Scholarships/Fellowships (t ) Foreign Institutions/ Organisation# 
Scholarships/Fellowships for Study /Practical Training ( D ) For 
Studies in India —(a) For Foreign Nationals (6) For Indian Nationals. 

Development of Hindi —The Constitution of India has laid dowp 
that Hindi shall be the official language of the Union within a period 
of 15 years. So a fifteen-year programme for the development 
and propagation of Hindi has been adopted divided into the follow¬ 
ing stages—(1) In the first stage, the major portion of the work 
of preparing Hindi technical terms are to be completed (2) In the 
Second Stage, instruction in Hindi by opening classes and through 
other media in non-Hindi speaking areas to be provided (3) In 
the third stage, Hindi 1o be introduced as the official language of the 
Central Government and as a medium of communication between 
the Centre and the States in addition to English. 

Twenty-three Expert Committees have been constituted under 
the Board of Scientific Terminology for evolving technical terminology 
in Hindi. Standard Key-boards have been evolved for the Hindi type¬ 
writer and Hindi teleprinter. A Hindi Commission has been set up 
to examine the feasibility of adopting Hindi as the official language 
within the stipulated peiiod. A Hindi Shiksha Samiti has been con¬ 
stituted to aid and advise the Ministry on matters relating to propa* 
gation and development of Hindi. Grants have been given for the 
compilation of standard Hindi dictionary, an English-llindi dictionary 
and cheap editions of Hindi classics. 

HIGHER ANI) UNIVERSITY EDUCATION—The University 
education in India is imparted through (a) arts and science colleges 
(b) professional colleges (c) special educational colleges (d) re- 
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search institutions and ( e ) universities. In States, where there 
$s a Board of Higher Secondary and Intermediate Education, the 
post-intermediate stage is conducted under the direction and control 
of universities in respect of courses of study, examination and award 
of degrees and diplomas. There are three types of universities in 
India—(1) Affiliating universities which merely prescribe courses of 
study, conduct examinations and awards degrees and diplomas but do 
not undertake the task of teaching. (2) The affiliating and teaching 
Universities in addition carrying out functions of the affiliating type, 
offer teaching and icsearch facilities (3) Residential and Tcachwg 
Type of Universities control all colleges under their jurisdiction in 
all respects and undertake teaching at all levels. 

In order to discuss university problems and for co-operation 
among all-universities in India and also for the mutual recognition of 
degrees and diplomas awarded by the universities m Injlia the Inter- 
Universities Board was formed in 1925. This serves as a forum for 
discussion for all University pioMems. This is an advisory body. 

University (bant* <'ommission Mas appointed in 1953. It was 
given ati autonomous statutoiy status by the University Grants 
Commission Act 3 of 1955. The main functions of the Commission 
are (1) to enquire in to the financial needs of the Universities (2) to 
allocate and disbuise grants to universities out of its funds (3) 
to advise the Central Government or any State Government on the 
allocations of any p rants to universities for any general or specified 
purpose out of the Consolidated Fund of India or the Consolidated 
Fund of the State as the case may be id) advise any authority on the 
establishment of a new university oi on proposals connected with 
the expansion of the activities of any university. 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED —Thr Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind that was taken over from St. Dunstan's at Debra 
Dun in January 1950, imparts training in the cottage industry type 
handicrafts to about 150 adult blind men fioin all parts of India. It 
also offers training in music and Btaille shorthand typewriting. The 
Central Btaille Pre«-s wn& c ct up at Dehni Dun in 1950 to produce 
literature for the blind in th'> piinripal Indian languages. A National 
Advisory Council f<» the Education of tin Handicapped was appoint¬ 
ed in September 1955. Its main functions are to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on all problems concerning the physically and mentally 
handicapped and to formulate new schemes. Scholarships are 
awarded to blind, deaf and orthopaodically handicapped students foT 
higher education. Giants aie provided to institutions or organisa¬ 
tions for the handicapped for development work. 

SOME ADVISORY BODIES AND SUBORDINATE OFFICES— 
There are some advisory bodies and subordinate offices under the 
Ministry of Education. The short description of these bodies and 
offices arc given here— 

Central Institute of Education , Ddhi —is an all-India institu¬ 
tion established in 1947. Its two primary functions are—(1) to 
conduct research projects in education and psychology and (2) to 
conduct teacher-training and other courses leading to higher degrees 
at the post-graduate level in education and psychology. National 
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Council for Higher Education in Rural areas has been set up to ad-.- 
vise the Government on all matters relating to the development Qf- 
rural higher education. Its main functions are (1) to serve - as' 
an expert body to advise central and the State Governments abottl^ 
the improvement and expansion of rural education in all its-, 
aspects* (2) to advise the rural education institutions and act as a cd~ 
ordinating agency amongst them (3) to initiate schemes for the deve* ' 
lopment and maintenance of standards of high school education in 
rural areas and to encourage research in problems relating to rural,, 
ediication in all its aspects. 

Central Social Welfare Board was set-up in August 1953 as a# * 
autonomous body. The main objectives of the Board are—(l) .tob 
survey the needs and evaluate the programmes of social welfare 
organisations (2) to promote the setting-up of social welfare ins¬ 
titutions in places where they do not exist (3) to give granls-in-aid 
to voluntary* institutions providing welfare services to women* 
children, delinquents, the handicapped, the aged and the infirm and 
other needy groups (4) to subsidise hostels for working women and 
the blind. 

Central Advisory Board of Education has the following main 
functions—(1) To advise on any educational question which may 
be referred to it by the Government of India or by any State 
Government (2) to call for infonnation and advice regarding educa¬ 
tional developments of special interest or value to India. 

Overseas Education Departments —Four Overseas Education De¬ 
partments located in London, Washington, Bonn and Nairobi are 
attached to the Diplomatic Missions in those places. The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for overall co-ordination of their work. 
These Departments supply information to Indian students inte¬ 
rested in higher education abroad. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

The New Set-up—From February 10, 1958, the Ministry of Edu-> 
cation has been renamed Ministry of Education and the Depart-* 
ments of Cultural Activities and Physical Education and Scientific 
Research and Technical Education have been amalgamated and 
designated as the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs. 

The Cultural Activities and Physical f Education —consist of 
Cultural Activities, Sangeet Natak Akademi, Lalit Kala Akademi, • 
National Theatre, Compilation of the Gazetteer, History of the 
Freedom Movement, Copyright, Indology, Museums, Youth Welfare 
and Physical Culture, Sports, Cultural Relations with other countries, 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Department of Archaeology, 
Department of Anthropology, National Archives of India, National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Indian War Memorial Museum, National 
Library (Calcutta), Central" Secretariat Library. 

Scientific Research —Consists of Scientific Research, Technical 
and Scientific Education, Vigyan Mandirs, Ail Polytechnics, AIL 
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India Cotmcil for Technical Education, Delhi School of Town and 
Country Planning, Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur) and 
similar Institutes, Indian Institute of Science of Bangalore, Compila¬ 
tion of National Atlas, Geological Survey of India, Survey of India, 
'Central Board of Geophysics, Botanical Survey of India, Zoological 
Survey of India. 

The Organisations and Offices for Cultural Affairs, Physical 
Education, Scientific Research and Technical Education— 


Archeology *—-'This is under the Depart mont of Archeology and 
is responsible for the preservation of ancient monuments of national 
importance and for undertaking exploration and archaeological 
excavations. 


Avthtopology —In India where tiibal people form a significant 
part of the population, anthopology has an important part to play 
fa framing a proper policy of tribal rehabilitation. (This Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology is responsible for the anthropological surveys 
Which includes social, psychological, economic, linguistic, physical, 
genetic investigations. One of the chief functions of the Department 
ts the study of the physical types of men as found in large number of 
' tribes in Indian population, their genetical constitution, rates of 
growth, phychological reactions and ethnographic character and thus 
Assist also in the proper administration of tiibal areas without inter¬ 
fering in their mode of life. Field work Is undertaken amongst 
various tribes on social and physical anthropology, linguistics, folk 
!or$, nutrition and psychology. This Department works through these 
eight research sections—( 1 ) social anthropology (2) social psycho- 
(3) ethnography (4) linguistics (5) human biology (with an 
ly sub-section) (G) comparative morphology (with an anatomy 
and vertebrate zoology sub-section) (7) somatology (with an anatomy 
and vertebrate zoolopy sub-section) (7) somatology and (8) bio¬ 
chemistry. 

This Department has thiee regional research stations situated at 
Shillong, Nagpur and Port Blaii. These research stations facilitate 
field surveys conducted in co-operation and co-ordination and often 
Jointly, with the headquarters. 

r The Government of India have set-up the Central Board of Antho¬ 
pology to establish closer contacts with the universities on the one 
hand and with the administration and Welfare Departments of the 
Central and State Governments on the other. 



National At chives of India , New Delhi —is the only archival re¬ 
pository of the Government of India in which are housed all important 
records from flie eaily days of the East India Company. It is res¬ 
ponsible for the preservation of records by up-to-date scientific pro- 
ceases. The nature of records, files and books at present maintained 
the National Archives of India in New Delhi are mostly of the 
y following nature—(I) Records of the E. I. Company 1752-1858 
(Gaps)* (2) Records of the Government of India from 1859 onwards 
(8) Records of the defunct Residencies and Political Agencies in India, 
The books in the custody of the National Archives of India mostly, 
belong to the category of printed documents or selections from records 
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*&d ot hQt references books relating to the modern penod of Indian 
platen and allied subjects. 

Muteum *— 1 There are some important museums in India which 
are under this Ministry, National Museum at New Delhi is responsible 
for the exhibition and preservation of ait objects and antiquities of 
national importance There is an Indian Wax Memo* ml Musinnr at 
fail Fort Delhi which is responsille for the pie ovation and main¬ 
tenance of Indian wai memonal exhibits kej>t tfaeiem The Central 
Advisory Boaid of Museum* lendeis advice io the CJoveinmult of 
India concerning the oigamsatiou and development of museums in the 
country and helps in promoting elosei contacts between different 
museums and closer association with Goiernnunt and the public 
The Indian Must urn at Calcutta the premier mu eum of the countlj Is 
under this Mimstiy The \ u*ona Memonal Hall in Calcutta is also 
an historical and art museum 

Art —The promotion of Ait in India is within the sphere of this 
Ministry It has established La lit Kola Academy at New Delhi m 
1964 to encouiagc and piomotc study and research m the field of 
painting, sculpture, azchiUctuve and applied aits A National 
Gallaiy of Model n Ait has been opened on March 1964 at Jaipur House, 
New Delhi, to house Indian paintings, sculpture, and othei objects of 
ait 1 elating to period after 1837 There is a Ait Purchase Committee 
of the Committee of the National Art Treasures which recommend*, 
to Government acquisitions of uit objects worthy of being preserved 
m the National Museum and the National Gallai\ of Modern Art, 

Libra nos —The National Library at Calcutta, the biggest library 
of the countiy was established m 1902 and was then Known as Im¬ 
perial Lihiary The iibiaiy tenders technical advice on library 
matters to the interested parties I he Central becutanat Library 
at New Delhi i* an impoliant lihiaiy under the control of this 
Ministry 

Lit* raturt- Sahitya Akadetm was established in December 1954 
with the object of piesnving oui heritage in lctteis and to stimulate 
by awards and distinctions, new writings Ihe details of its acti¬ 
vities will be found elsewhere 

Muhic— Sangeit A atak Ahadenn was established it New Delhi 
m 1963 with the object of fostering and developing Indian dance f 
drama (including films) and music and to piomote thiough them the 
cultural unity of the country 

External Cultural Kelatum —With the growing mipoitance of 
India m international affairs, the need for wider cultural eonticts 
with the different parts of the world has been increasingly felt by the 
Government of India So these government?] activities with 
foreign countnes are radialtd thiough the following agencies— 
j(l) Indian Council of Cultural Relations was formed in I960 
in order to establish, ren\e and strengthen cultural relations 
between India and othti countries The various activities of the 
Council are exchange ot eminent scholars, savants and students pre¬ 
sentation of books and films about India, lcception and enteitamment 
of distinguished visitors Welfare of foreign student* is an im¬ 
portant activity of the Council foi which it maintains regional 
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offices in important centres of India, Delhi International Students? 
Douse Society has been established for providing residential accommo¬ 
dation for siudents from abroad as well as Indian students and 
foreign visitors. The International Students Hostel was formally 
Inaugurated at Delhi on September 20, 1968 whieh is being run 
by the Indian Council of Cultural Relations. National Commission 
for Co-operation with UNESCO has been established by the 
Government of India which serves as a liaison agency between 
UNESCO and < the Indian institutions woiking in Education* Science 
and Culture. 'It advises the Government on all matters relating to 
UNESCO. The Ministry and the Commission cooperate in UNESCO'S 
programme of educational and cultuial massions. 

Cultural Agreements have been concluded with many countries* 
Grants for promotion of cultural activities are given to many asso¬ 
ciations such as* Indo-Iranian, Indo-Egyptian, Indo-Turkish, Indo*- 
German, Jndo-Nepal, etc., Associations situated in Ind?a and outside. 
Cuttuml T)el< gat ions from abroad are invited to India and sent from 
India outside. Sports ami Musical Teams are invited and sent out¬ 
side India to stiengthen cultural relations. Ait objects and books 
are presented and pui chased. Exchange of scholars and professors,, 
subsidising foieign veisions of Indian classics and other modem works, 
exchange of artists, scientists, journalist, setting up of chairs of 
Indian studies in foreign countries are some of the works done by the 
Ministry to establish external cultural relations. 

Physical Education and Youth Welfare —There is a Central 
"Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation, established 
in 1950 to advise on the co-ordination of all programmes and activities 
in the field of physical education and recreation. Another important 
advisory body organised by the Government is the All India Council 
of Sports which advises the Government on matters relating to the 
development of games and sports in the country. It also functions as 
a co-operating agency between the National Sports Federations and 
Organisations which are affiliated to it. The Lakshmibai College of 
Physical Education has been started by the Government of India at 
JSWalior from 17th August, 1957. It is the only institution of its kind 
4n the country and will provide training facilities for a three-year 
degree course in physical education at the under-graduate level. It 
will ultimately develop into a national centre for post-graduate studies 
and research in physical education. Rajkumari Sports Coaching 
Scheme was inaugurated in September 1953. This Scheme has 
made the country coaching conscious, established permanent coaching 
centres, offered coaching assistance to various States centres in almost 
all spoits—outdoor and indoor—and organised coaching of coaches 
with the help of foreign coaching personnel. In older to help the 
expansion of Boy Scout movement in India, the Government of India 
sanctions substantial grants to Bharat Scouts and Guides, For Youth 
Welfare Scheme, the (Jmon Government renders financial assistance 
to Schools and Colleges for organising educational tours in small 
batches of stiidents. Inter-university youth festivals are held every 
year at I)elhi, where students of all universities participate in various 
festivals. 
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National Discipline Scheme has the object of imparting physical 
and moral discipline to children in order to infuse in them ideals of 
good citizenship and comradeship. The children are given training 
by trained instructors in the traditional form of drill. This is supple¬ 
mented by lectures in class rooms on the country’s cultural heritage 
and the deeds of valour and chivalry of our ancestors. This scheme 
at first initiated by the Ministry of Rehabilitation has been taken over 
by the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. In order 
to promote tourism which is an effective medium of education, the 
Government of India have made efforts to set up a network of Youth 
Hostels in the country. For this reason, the Government have sanc¬ 
tioned large amount to the Youth Hostels Association of India. The 
other endeavours for youth welfare are as follows— (a) holding of 
youth leadership training camps (b) travel concessions and financial 
assistance for organising youth tours (c) promotion of youth welfare 
boards and committees (d) setting up of rion-student youth clubs and 
centres, (c) Labour and Social Service schemes to inculcate a sense 
of the dignity of mammal labour in students etc. 

Scientific Research and Technical Education—The Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs has Scientific Research 
and Technical Education within its spheres. It exercises ad¬ 
ministrative control over 17 National Laboratories set-up by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Geodetic Survey 
of India, Zoological Survey of India, Botanical Survey of India and 
the Central Board of Geophysics. Apart from these organisations 
directly under its control, a limited control is also exercised by it over 
a number of scientific institutions and organisations by giving them 
liberal grants-in-aid for the promotion of scientific and technical 
research. 

The Scientific and Research institutions under this Ministry are 
as follows— 

Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology , Dhanba^d —was 
started in 1920. It provides training in mining engineering, applied 
geology, petroleum techniques and applied geology. 

Survey of India, Dchra Dun —The primary business of the Survey 
of India is to carry out topographical surveys throughout th$;. 
country and to prepare up-to-date maps to cover the whole country'' 
depicting therein physical and other characteristic features and ad¬ 
ministrative sub-divisions. It is divided into seven circles, each under 
the charge of a Director— (a) Northern Circle, Dehra Dun (6) 
Southern Circle, Bangalore (e) Eastern Circle, Calcutta ( d ) Western 
Circle, Mt. Abu (e) Geodetic and Research Branch, Dehra Dun (/) 
Air Survey and Training Directorate, Dchra Dun (g) Map Publica- 
cation Directorate, Dehra Dun. 

Botanical Survey of India , Calcutta functions to explore the 
plant resources of the country by systematic surveys. It has under 
it the following organisations—(a) Office of the Chief Botanist, Cal¬ 
cutta (b) Central National Herbarium, Indian Botanic Garden, Cal¬ 
cutta (c) Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta ( d ) 
Central Botanical Laboratory, Allahabad ( e ) Four regional circles 
based on phyto-gcographical affinities, namely Eastern, Western, 

33 
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Northern and Southern Circles with headquarters at Shillong, Poona, 
Delira Dun and Coimbatore. 

# _ Zoological Survey of India —was constituted in 1916, Its func- * 
tions are as follows—(a) to undertake faunistic surveys for 
acquiring knowledge about the variety and geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Indian fauna (b) to maintain National Zoological col¬ 
lections and Zoological public galleries of the Indian Museum, (c) to 
act as a bureau of information on systematic zoology (d) to advise 
the Government of India on all matters connected with the science of 
zoology. 

Central Board of Geophysics —is responsible for the co-ordina¬ 
tion and development of the resources of scientific departments 
and universities for research, field work and training of personnel 
in geophysics. The Board functions as a co-ordinating body in geo¬ 
physics and as the National Committee in India for the International 
Union of Geodesy and geophysics and also to arrange for the training 
of personnel in geophysics. 

National Atlas Organisation , Calcutta —This Organisation was 
set-up to compile the National Atlas of India in Hindi and English and 
in other regional languages. The Hindi edition was brought out 
during the first week of October 1957. The Atlas depicts for the 
first time through maps the socio-economic picture of the country as 
influenced by environmental factors. It contains 9G maps in 26 sheets 
with explanatory notes both in Hindi and in English. 

' National Research Development Corporation of India —has 
been established in 1963 to stimulate development of patents and 
inventions arising out of the researches conducted in research insti¬ 
tutions financed out of public funds and in the public interest of 
patented inventions made by individuals also. The Corporation is 
managed by a Board of Directors nominated by the President of 
India. It is a Government owned private Company under the Indian 
Companies Act. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research —was established 
in 1942 as an autonomous body. Its functions are—(a) promotion 
guidance and co-ordination of scientific and industrial research in 
India (6) assisting establishment or development of special institu¬ 
tions or departments of existing institutions for scientific study affect¬ 
ing particular industries and trades ( c ) establishment and award of 
research studentships and fellowships, (ct) establishment, maintenance 
and management of laboratories, workshops institutes and organi¬ 
sations to further scientific and industrial research for the use of 


Indian industries (e) collection and discrimination of information 
in regard not only to research but to industrial matters generally. 
The administration of the Council is vested in Governing Body. There 
is a Board of Scientific and Industrial Research which is the principal 
advisory body of the Council and advises the Governing Body on 
general technical matters. The Director-General, Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research is the principal executive officer of the Council. 
The supervision and co-ordination of the work of the seventeen Na¬ 
tional Laboratories are carried on by the Director-General of the 
Council. 
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Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre —has been 
set-up as a result of an agreement between the Government ; of 
India and the UNESCO in 1951. This is located at the National 
Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. The Centre provides documentation 
services to national laboratories, scientific institutions,' universities 
and industrial concerns. The INSDOC is a national repository for 
reports of the scientific work carried out in the country, whether pub¬ 
lished or unpublished. 

Indian Scientific Liaison Office T London —was set-up In 1948 and 
is responsible for (1) facilitating the movement of Indian, scientists . 
within the Commonwealth and for providing adequate* facilities 
for them and their work (2) keeping abreast of the latest 
scientific and technical developments and making 1 his information 
available to India (3) facilitating exchange of scientific infoi’mation 
and experimental material (4) attending scientific and technical con¬ 
ferences in the*U.K. and Europe not attended by delegates from India. 

Vijyan Mavdirs —are intended to educate the villagers on the 
potentialities of the methods of science in their day-to-day life. At 
the end of the year 1956-57, there were in existence 14 Vijyan Mandirs. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Government of India have adopted a constructive and 
purposeful policy to develop technical education facilities on the 
widest scale possible. An All-India Council for Technical Edu¬ 
cation has been set-up by the Government of India in 1954 to ad¬ 
vise it on all matters relating to the co-ordination and development 
of technical education in the country above the high school stage.- 
The Council functions through certain Standing Committees and 
various ad hoc Committees appointed by it from time to time. 
The Council, however, has no executive or administrative or con¬ 
trolling powers. For the purpose of laying down of standards in 
technical education, the Council has appointed seven Boards of studies 
in different fields, namely, engineering and metallurgy, chemical engi¬ 
neering and chemical technology, textile technology, architecture and 
regional planning, applied art, commerce and management. 

The Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur established in 
1951, is the first of the four higher technological institutions as 
recommended by the Sarkar Committee. The Kharagpur Institute 
has been incorporated by an Act of the Parliament in April, 1957 
as "an Institution of National Importence.” The School of Town and 
Country Planning , Delhi, established in July J955 conducts courses in 
all aspects of rural, urban and regional planning. Northern Higher 
Technological Institute at Kanpur is another of the four Institutes re¬ 
commended by the Sarkar Committee. Of the other two higher 
technological institutes one has been established in Bombay, known 
as Western Higher Technological Institute . Substantial assistance 
in the form of laboratory and workshop equipment and expert pro¬ 
fessors for the institute has been secured from the USSR under the 
UNESCO Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The fourth 
institute is expected to be started in Madras. The Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany have agreed to assist in the esta- 
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blishment and development of the Southern Institute with laboratory 
and workshop equipment and expert professors. 

MUSEUMS IN INDIA 


Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Govt. Industrial Museum, Cal. 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, Cal. 
Commercial Museum, Calcutta. 
Ashutosh Museum. (Cal. Ilniv.). 
Natural History Museum, Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

B. R. Sen Museum, Malda. 

Patna Museum, Patna. 

State Museum, Lucknow. 

Sara at h Museum. Sarnath. 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura. 
Central Museum, Jaipur. 

City Palace, Jaipur. 

State Museum, Udaipur. 

Victoria Hall Museum. Udaipur. 
Rajasthan Museum, Ajmer. 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bom. 
Central Museum, Nagpur. 

Fort St. George Museum, Madras. 
Govt. Museum, Bangalore. 
Gwalior Museum, Gwalior. 

Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 
Bikaner. 

Indore Museum, Indore. 

Museum of Antiquities Padmana- 
bhapuram (Kerala). 

Venkata Vaidya Sadhan 
Museum, Rowa. 

Bharat Itiliasa Samsodliaka 
Mandal. Poona. 

Vaisali Museum, Vaisali (Bihar)* 
Saranath Museum, Saranath. 
Alwar Museum. Rajasthan. 

Amber Museum, Rajasthan. 
Atnreli Museum, Bombay. 
Bharatpur Museum, Bharatpur, 
(Rajasthan), 

Bhopal Museum, Bhopal. 

Bhuj Museum, Cutch. 

Gurukul Museum, Kangra, 
(Punjab). 

Historical Museum, Satara, 
(Bombay). 

Hyderabad Museum, (Andhra 
Pradesh). 


Ind. War Memorial Museum, 
Delhi. 

Indonesian Gallary & Museum of 
Eastern Arts & Crafts, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Janapada Sabha Museum, Raipur. 
Jhalawar Museum, Jhalrapatari 
(Rajasthan). 

Junagadh Museum, Junagadk. 
Kondapur Site Museum, Konda- 
pin. (Hyderabad ) T . 

Kola Museum, Kota (Rajasthan). 
M aha ill Gha^idas Museum. 
Raipur. 

Mu skis Site Museum, Hyderabad. 
Municipal Museum, Allahabad. 
Patiala Museum. Patiala. 

Snnohi Museum, BhopaL 
Sardur Museum. Jodhpur. 

Jardino Museum, Khajuraho. 

St. Xavier’s College Museum, 

Bombay. 

Puddulcottai Museum, Puddu- 
kottai, (Madras). 

State Museum, Trichur, Cochin. 
Jamnagar Museum. Jamnagar. 
Victoria Jubilee Museum, Bez- 
wada. 

Archaeological Museum, Bijnpur. 
Archaeological Museum, Trichur. 
Taj Museum, Agra. 

State Museum, Bhuvaneswnr. 
Museum of Archeology, Sanchi, 
Central Asian Antiquities Mu¬ 
seum, New Delhi. 

Fort Museum, Delhi. 

National Museum, New Delhi. 
Nalanda Museum, Nalanda 
(Bihar). 

Dhar Museum, Dhar, (M. B.). 
Kolhapur Museum, Kolhapur. 
Govt. Museum, Trivandrum. 

Govt. Museum, Madras. 

Govct. Industrial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Raripada Museum, Baripada, 
(Orissa), 
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Cauhati Museum, Gauhati. 

Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba, 
(Himachal Pradesh). 

Faizabad Museum, Faizabad. 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 
Sir Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar. 

Rajkot Museum, Rajkot, 
Bhavnagar Museum, Bhavnagar 
(Saurashtra). 


Salarjang Museum, Hyderabad, 
Raisen Museum, Bhopal. 

Sibpur Botanical Garden Harba 
rium, Sibpur, (Calcutta). 
Sricliitralayam, (Kerala). 

S. M. Museum, Tirupati, 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

Victoria & Albert Museum, 
Bombay. * 


Vice-Chancellors 
N. K. Sidhanta. 

T. 11. Advani. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar. 

Dr. Sri Ranjan 
K. A. S. Ayer. 

G. B. Badkas. 

Balabhadra Prasad. 

Dr. Dukhan Ram. 

B. R. Zaidi. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. 

K. P. Bhatnagar. 

Dr. V.S. Jha. 

Dr. V. S. Krishna. 

B. N. Jha. 

T. INI. Narayanaswami. 
Dr. K. V. Puttappa. 

D. S. Reddy. 

Dr. John Mathai. 

A. C. Joshi. 

Dr. Prankrushna Parija. 
A. A. A. Fyzee. 

Dr. D. P. Mishra. 

G. C. Chatterjee. 

P. V. Tlmckcrsey. 

S. K. Bhuyan. 

K. C. Chaudhury. 

Pandit Kunjilal Dubey. 
Dr. Mata Prasad. 

A. C. Joshi. 

D. C. Pavate. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 

M. P. Desai. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpe. 

Dr. A. N. Khosla. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS OF UNIVERSITIES 
Name 

Calcutta (185?) 

Bombay (1857) 

Madras (1857) 

Allahabad (1887) 

Lucknow (1921) 

Nagpur (1923) 

Patna (1917) 

Bihar (1952) 

Aligarh Muslim (1921) 

Delhi (1922) 

Agra (1927) 

Banaras Hindu (191(5) 

Andhra (192f>) 

Goiakpur (1957) 

Annamalai, Chidambaram (1929) 

Mysore (1916) 

Osrmama, Hyderabad (1918) 

Ken ala (1937) 

Kurukshotra (1950) 

Utkal (1943) 

bmimu & Kashmir Univ. (1948) 

Saugor M. F. (1946) 

Rajasthan, Jaipur (1947) 

SNDT Women’s University (1951) 

Poona 

Gauhati (1948) 

Visvabharati (1951) 

Jabalpur (1957) 

Vikram (Ujjain) 

Punjab (1947) 

Karnatak (1950) 

Baroda (1949) 

Gujarat (1950) 

Poona (1948) *• «• 

. Roorkee, Roorkee (1949) 
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Sardar Ballabhbhai Vidyapith 
(Anand) (1955) .. .. B. D. Patel. 

Sri .Venkateswara 

Tirupati, Andhra (1954) .. Dr. S. Govindarajulu. > 

Jadavpur (1965) .. .. T. Sen. 

Marathwada, Aurangabad (1958) S. R. Dongerkery. 

UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA 

i 

Agra' University, Agra : founded 1927 : Type Affiliating; 
Jurisdiction Uttar Pradesh (excluding areas of Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Banaras and Lucknow Universities), Ajmer, Bhopal, Madhya Bharat 
and Vindhya Pradesh ; Affiliated Colleges 79; Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion*: English and Hindi in B.A . and B.Com., English in others . 

Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh : founded 1921 : Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 15 miles 
from the University Mosque ; Constituent College 1. Medium of Ins¬ 
truction : Urdu inUnani Medicine and Surgery , English in others . 

Allahabad University, Allahabad : founded 1887 ; reconstitu¬ 
tion 1921 ; Type Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a 
radius of 10 miles from the University ; Constituent Colleges 4. 
Medium of Instruction : English and Hindi in B.A., B.Scand 
B.Com., English in others . 

Andhra University, Waltair : founded 1926 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Andhra State (excluding area of Sri Ven¬ 
kateswara University) ; University Colleges 47 ; Medium of lnstruc- 
tiorr: English. 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar : founded 1929 ; Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles 
from the University. Medium of Instruction : English. 

Banaras Hindu University, Banaras : founded 1916 ; Type Resi¬ 
dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 15 miles from 
the main Temple of the University; Constituent Colleges 19 ; 
5. Medium of Instruction : English and Hindi in LA ., LSc ., 1. Com., 
B. Com, English in others . 

Baroda University, Baroda : founded 1949 ; Type Residential and 
Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from the Univer¬ 
sity office; Constituent Colleges 4; 1. Medium of Instruction: 

English. 

Bihar University, Patna : founded 1952 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating; Jurisdiction Bihar (except Patna Corporation area) ; 
Attached & Affiliated Colleges 62. Medium of Instruction : Hindi in 
Undergraduate Classes, English in others. 

Bombay University, Bombay : founded 1857 ; Fear of recons¬ 
truction 1928, 1953; Type Teaching and Federal; Jurisdiction greater 
Bombay ; A ffiliated and attached Colleges 42. Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion : English. 

Calcutta University, Calcutta : founded 1857 ; Year of recons¬ 
truction 1951 ; Type Teaching & Affiliating ; Jurisdiction West Bengal 
Attached and affiliated Colleges 136; Medium of Instruction: 
English . 
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Delhi University, Delhi : founded 1922 ; Year of reconstruction 
1952 ; Type Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Delhi State; 
Teaching Attached and affiliated Colleges 22. Medium of Instruction : 

English. - - J 

Gauhatf University, Gauhati : founded 1948 ; Type Teaching ana 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Assam and Manipur ; Affiliated and Attacked 
Colleges 23. Medium of Instruction : English . 

Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur : founded 1957; Type 
Affiliating. # *■ 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad : founded 1950 ; Type- Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Saurashtra and Districts of Ahmedabad, 
Amreli, Banas-Kantha. Barodn (excluding the area of Baroda Uni¬ 
versity), Broach, Kaira, Mehsana, Panch Mahals, Sabar Kantha and 
Surat ; Attached & Affiliated Colleges 41. Medium of Instruction ; 
English. 

Jammu &* Kashmir University, Srinagar: founded 1948 ; Type 

Affiliating; Jurisdiction Jammu & Kashmir State; Attached & 
Affiliated and Teaching Colleges 25. Medium of Instruction : English . 

Jabalpur University, Jabalpur, M. l\— founded 1957. Type 
Affiliating ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges, 17. 

Jadavpur University. Jadavpur, Calcutta : founded 1955 ; Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Attached and Affiliated colleges, 2. . # 
Karnatak University, Dharwar : founded 1950 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Karwar in Bombay State ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges .3.7. 
Medium of Instruction : English. '« e 

Kerala University, Trivandrum : founded 1937 ; Type Affiliating 
and Teaching ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges, 46. 

Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra : founded 1956 ; Type 
Residential and Teaching ; 

Lucknow University, Lucknow : founded 1921 ; Type Residential 
and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from the Uni- 
varsity. Attached and Affiliated Colleges 14. Medium of Instruction: 
Hindi in B.A., B.Sc.. B. Com., English in others. 

Madras University, Madras : founded 1857 ; years of reconstruc¬ 
tion 1904, 1923 ; 1929 ; Type Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction 
States of Madras (except area of Annamalai University) and Coorg ; 
Attached and Affiliated Colleges 126. Medium of Instruction : English. 
Maralhwada University, Aurangabad : founded 1958. 

Mysore University, Mysore : founded 1916 ; Type Teaching, and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Mysore State ; Attached and Affiliated 
Colleges 45. Medium of Instruction : English . z 

Nagpur University, Nagpur : founded 1923 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating : Attached and Affiliated Colleges 28. 

Os mania University. Hyderabad : founded 1918 ; Type Resi¬ 
dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction Hyderabad State ; Attached and 
Affiliated Colleges 35. Medium of Instruction : English or Hindustani . 

Puniab University, Chandigarh : founded 1947 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Pepsu ; 
Attached and Affiliated Colleges 112. Medium of Instruction : English. 
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Patna University, Patna : founded 1917 ; Yewr of reconstruction 
1952 ; Type Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction Patna Corpora¬ 
tion area ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 10 ; Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion : English . 

Poona University, Poona : founded 1948 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating; Jurisdiction Districts of Ahmednagar, East Khandesh, 
Kolaba, Kolhapur, Nasik, North Satara, Poona, Ratnagiri, Sholapur, 
South Satara, Thanu and West Khandesh in Bombay State ; Attached 
and Affiliated Colleges 33 ; Medium of Instruction : English. 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur : founded 1947 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Rajasthan State ; Attached, and Affiliated 
Colleges 53. Medium of Instruction : English and Hindi for LA., 
B.A., I, Com., and B. Com., English in others. 

Roorkee University, Roorkee : founded 1948 ; Type Residential 
and Teaching ; Jurisdiction not defined ; 3. Medium of Instruction : 
English . 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapith, Vallabhnagar (Anand)— founded 
1955 ; Type Affiliating ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 4 . 

Saugar University, Saugar : founded 194(1 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Balaghat, Eetul, Bilaspur, 
Chindwara, Drug, Hoshangabad, Jabalpur, Mandla. Nimar, Raipur 
and Saugar in Madhya Pradesh ; Attach* d and Afffiatrd Colleges 19. 
Medium of Instruction : English in B.V.Sc.; B.K. T (Hons.) ; M.A., 

M.Sc., M. Com.; Hindi in others. 

-S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay : Starh-d 1951 ; Type 
Affiliating and Teaching : Jin isdiction not defined.; A Marked and 
Affiliated Colleges <>. Medium of Instruction : A Modern Indian. 
Language . 

Sri Veitkateswara University, Tirupati : founded 1954 ; Type 
Affiliating and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of ten miles 
from Tirumalai, Tirupati ; Attached, and AtPUaicd Colleges 12. 
Medium of Instruction : English. 

Utkal University, Cuttack : founded 1943; 7'ype Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Orissa ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 19 , 
Medium of Instruction : English . 

Viswavarati University, Santineketan : founded in 1921 ; 
founded as Statutory University 1951 ; Type Teaching ; Jurisdiction 
Santineketan area in Birbhum District of West Bengal ; Attached and 
Affiliated Colleges 19. Medium of Instruction; English . 

Vikram University, Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh ; founded 1957 ; 
Type Affiliating. 

SCIENTIFIC, RESEARCH INSTITUTES & LABORATORIES 

Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Bengal Immunity Research Insti- 
Research Association, Naurang- tute, 39, Lower Circular Rd., 

pura, Ahmedabad. Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research Station, Birbal Salmi Institute of Palaco- 
P.O. Sabour, Bhagalpur. botany, Lucknow. 

B.C.G. Laboratory, King Institute Bose Research Institute, 93/1, 
of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Madras. 
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Botanical Survey of India, Royal 
Botanical Garden, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

Central Building Research Insti¬ 
tute, Roorkee. 

Central Coconut Research Sta¬ 
tion, Kasaragod, S. Kanara, 
Madras. 

Central Coconut Research Sta¬ 
tion, Kayangulam. 

Central Drugs Laboratory, 110, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Central Drugs Research Institute, 
Lucknow. 

Central Electro-Chemical Re¬ 
search Institute, Allagappa Col¬ 
lege 4 . Karaikudi. 

Central Sugarcane Research Sta¬ 
tion, Pusa. 

Cewtial Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute. P.O. Saidapet, Madras. 
Central Food Technological Re¬ 
search Institute. Mysore. 

Central Class & Ceramic Re¬ 
search Instil utn, Jadavpur, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Central Inland Fisheries Re¬ 
search Station, 47/1, Strand 
Rd„ Calcutta. 

Central Laboratories for Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Research, P.O. 
Jumai Osmania. Hyderabad. 
Central Marine Fisheries Re¬ 
search Station, Mandapam, Mad. 
Central Potato Research Insti¬ 
tute. Patna. 

Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 

Central Electronics Engineering 
Research Institute, Pillani. 
Centra) Institute for Research in 
Indigenous Systems of Medicine, 
Jamnagar. 

Central Livestock Research & 
Breeding Station, Haringbata, 
Nadia. 

Central Road Research Institute, 
P.O. Qkhla, New Delhi. 

Central Salt Research Station, 
Bhavnagar. 


Central Sericultural Research 
Station, Berhampur, W. Bengal. 
Central Vegetable Breeding Sta¬ 
tion, Kulu, Punjab. 

Central Water & Power Research 
Station, Poona. 

Deep Sea Fishing Station, Sir 
Pheroze Shah ltd., Bombay. 
Drug Research * Laboratory 
(Govt.). Jammu. 

Forest Research Institute, Dchra 
Dun. 

Forest Research Laboratory, 
Mallaswaram. Bangalore. 

Central Fuel Research Institute, 
P.O. Jealgora, Dhanbad. 
Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee Road* Calcutta. 
Government Cottage Industries 
In." tit ute, Patna. 

Government Silk Institute, Bha- 
galpur*. 

Govt. Textile Institute. Kanpur. 

HafTkiue Institute, Pare), Bombay 
Indian Association for the Culti¬ 
vation of Science, Jadavpur, Cal. 
Indian Cancer Research Centre, 
Bombay. 

Indian Dairy Research Institute, 
Ba n galore. 

Indian Institute of Science, Ban¬ 
galore. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee 
Technological Laboratory, Bom. 
Indian Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search. Calcutta. 

Indian Lac Research Institute, 
Ranchi. 

Indian Mctcroiogieal Department, 
New Delhi. 

Institute of Nuclear Physics* 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore. 

Ionospheric Research Station, 
Haringhatia, Calcutta. 

Jute Agricultural Research Ins¬ 
titute (Central Jute Committee), 
Barrackpur. 

Jiwanji Industrial Research Labo¬ 
ratory (Govt.), Gwaliar. 
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Jute Technological Research La¬ 
boratory, Tollyganj, Calcutta. 

Maharashtra Association for Cul¬ 
tivation of Science, Poona. 

Malaria Institute of India, Delhi. 

National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona. - 

National Metallurgical Labora¬ 
tory, Japmshqdpur. 

National Physical Laboratory, 
Hillside Road, New Delhi. 

Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonor (Madras). 

Pasteur Institute & Medical Re¬ 
search Institute, Shillong. 

Pasteur Institute of Southern 
India, Goonoor. 

Pasteur Institute, Patna. 

Pathological Laboratories, Sir 
Pheroze Shah Road, Bombay. 

Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad. 


Raman Research Institute, Hab- 
bal, P.O. Bangalore. 

River Research Institute, Ander¬ 
son House, Alipur, Calcutta. 

Research Ovservatory Gulmarg, 
Kashmir. 

Sri Ram Institute of Industrial 
Research, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

Sugarcane Breeding Institute, 
Coimbatorre, Madras. 

Sugarcane Research Station, 
Shahjehanpur. 

Taraporawala Aquarium & Ma¬ 
rine Biological Research Station 
(Govt.), Bombay. 

Tata Institute of ‘Fundamental 
Research, Apollo Pier Road 
Bombay. 

Tocklai Experimental Station 
(Tea), Cinnamara P.O. (Assam). 

Zoological Survey of India, 34, 
Ohittaranjan A\cnue, Calcutta. 


HUMANISTIC INSTITUTIONS 


Andhra 

Vankateswara Research Institute, Tirupati. 

Assam 

Dept, of Historical & Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. 

Bihar 

Hindi Vidva Pith, Deoghar. 

Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

Mandar Vidya Pith, Bhagalpur. 

Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies & Research in Sans¬ 
krit Learning, Darbhanga. 

Nalanda Pali Institute, Nalanda, Patna. 

Vaishali Prakrit Institute, Muzaffarpur. 

Bombay 

Anjuman-i-Islam Urdu Research Institute, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, 136, Appollo St., Bombay. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona.^ 

Bharatiya Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Sadasiv Peth, Poona. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Chowpetty, Bombay. 

C, P. Research Society, Nagpur. 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Numismatic Society, Bombay. 

J. B. Institute of Learning & Research. Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

B. M. Institute of Child Development, Pharmacy College, Nava- 
rangpura, Ahmedabad. 

D. A. Memorial Institute, Poona. 
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Dharmakosha Mandal, Wai, Dt. North Satara. 

Deccan College of Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Pcooa* 
Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, Poona. \ 

Gujarat Research Society, Bombay. 

Indian Institute of Education, 31, Homiman Circle, Bombay. 
Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, E. Khandesh.. 

K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 136, Apollo St., Fort, Bombay* 
Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar. 

Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

Rajwada Samshodhan Mandal, Dhulia. ’ ; 

Sheth Bholabhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and Research,. 

Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

Shri Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. 

Sri G. K, Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti, Kolhapur. 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

Vaidika Samshodhan Mandal, Poona. 

Vachana Mantapa (Kannada Research Institute), Belgaum. 
Delhi 

Department of Archaeology, New Delhi. 

' National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, New Delhi. 

Indian Philosophical Congress, Delhi. 

Madhya Bharat 

Seindia Research Institute, Ujjain. 

Madras 

Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Mylapore, Madras. 
Mysore 

Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 

Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore. 

Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Punjab 

Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute, Iloahiarpur. 
Rajasthan 

Rajasthan Vishya Vidya Pith, Udaipur. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 

Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. 

Hindustani Culture Society, Allahabad. 

Indian Political Science Association, Aligarh. 

West Bengal 

Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 243/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Dept, of Anthropology, Indian Museum, 27, Chowringhee, CaL 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Iran Society, Calcutta. 

Mahabodhi Society of India, Calcutta. 



ART & LITERATURE IN INDIA 


Since Independence, the Government of India and the State Gov¬ 
ernments have been devoting considerable attention to the develop¬ 
ment of art and culture. The Central Government have established 
three Academics: (1) Sahitya Akadcmi,(2) San git Natak Akademi 
and (3) Laid Kala Akademi for the furtherance of this cause. 

SAHITYA AKADEMI 

Sahitya Akademi or the. National Academy of Letters was for¬ 
mally inaugurated by the Government of India on 12th March, 1964. 
The Government of India Resolution which set forth the constitution 
of the Akadami described it as “a National organisation to work 
actively for the development of Indian letters and to set high lite¬ 
rary standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary activities in all 
the Indian languages and to promote through them all the cultural 
unity of the country.” Though set up by the Government, the Aka- 
dam* is to function as an autonomous organisation. 

The President of the Akademi is Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Vice-President I)r. S. Radhakrishnan. The supreme authority of the 
Akademi vests in the Gnu-nil ^minc'd which consists of (17 members, 
made up as follows : The President, the Treasurer, five persons 
nominated by the Government of India of whom one shall be a repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and one of 
Dm National Book Trust, one person from each of the following 13 
States : Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh. West Bengal and one from the State of Jammu & Kashmir; 
fourteen representatives of the fourteen languages enumerated in the 
Constitution of India, twenty representatives of the universities of 
India ; eight persons nominated hy the Government of India for their 
eminence in the field of letters and two representatives, each of the 
Acadainy of Dance. Drama and Music and the Acadamy of Art. 

There is an Advisory Hoard for each language, consisting of emi¬ 
nent writers and scholars, on the basis of whose advice the programme 
in the language concerned is formulated and implemented. Besides 
the 14 languages recognised by the Indian Constitution, the Academi 
has also recognised English and Sindhi as languages in which its pro¬ 
gramme is to be implemented. 

Current Programme—Among the main items in the Akademi's 
Current Programme are the following— 

1. Bibliography of Indian Literature (20th Cent nary) —The 
first volume covering Assamese, Bengali and Gujarati is in the press. 

2. Critical editions of Kalidasa’s Works —Meghaduta edited by 
Dr. S. K. De has been published and Vikramovasiya edited by Prof. H. 
D. Velankar is in the Press. 

3. Anthology of Sanskrit Literature —The volume covering the 
Epics and Puranas edited by Dr. S. K. De and Dr. R. C. Hazra is in 
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the Press and the volume covering Buddhist Literature in Sanskrit 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta is ready for the Press. 

4. Histories of Literature —A history of Malayalam Literature^ 
by F. K. Parameswaran Nair has been published. A History of 
Bengali Literature by Dr. Sukumar Sen is in the press. Histories of 
Assamese Literature and Oriya Literature by Dr. Birinchi Kumar 
Barua and Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha are ready for the press. 

5. Anthologies —Anthologies of Punjabi poetry, of Vaishnav 
lyrics of Bengal, of one-act plays in Gujarati, selection of Bharati’s 
poems in Tamil ami of Rajwade’s prose in Marathi have been 
published. 

C. Bharatiya Kahita —1953 is published. The second and third 
volumes covering the years 1954-55 and 1955-57 arc in the press. 

7. Whos’ Who of Indian Writers —More than six thousand 
entries of writers in various languages have been edited and are in 
the press. * 

8. Translations- —A large number of Indian classics and several 
foreign classics have been translated and published in several Indian 
languages. 

9. Contemporary Indian Literature —a symposium covering all 
major Indian languages. The first edition of 5,000 copies is complete¬ 
ly sold out. A second enlarge edition is in the press. 

10. Dictionaries —A Russian-Hindi Dictionary, compiled and 
edited by W. R. Rishi has been published. A Chinese-Hindi dictionary 
and a Tihetan-IIindi dictionary are being planned. 

11. Tagore Centenary —An exhaustive bibliography of Tagore's 
Works (including translations) is under prepai'ation. The first volume 
of select writings of Tagore (original Bengali in Devnagri Script with 
a glossary) covering 101 poems entitled Ekottarasati has been pub¬ 
lished. The second volume covering short stones, novels, essays Is 
under preparation. These volumes are also being translated in the 
major Indian languages. 

12. Awards —The Akademi gives annual awards of Rs. 5,000 
each to the most outstanding books published in Indian languages. 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 

The Range of Naialc Akademi (Academy of Dance, Drama, Music 
and Films), constituted by a resolution of the Ministry of Education, 
was inaugurated in January, 1953. The chief objective of the 
Akademi is to foster and develop Indian dance, drama, music and 
films and to promote through them the cultural unity of the country. 
Also, the Akademi co-ordinates the activities of regional organisa¬ 
tions, promotes research, sets up training institutions and sponsors 
festivals and cultural exchanges in the field of dance, drama and 
music. 

Organisational Set-up : The Akademi functions through a 
General Council, an Executive Board, a Finance Committee and 
other Standing or ad hoc Committees which the General Council or 
the Executive Board may appoint. The General Council consists of 
a Chairman, Financial Adviser, Government, one nominee each from 
the 14 State Governments, two representatives each of Sahitya Aka- 
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demi and Lalit Kala Akademi, 12 representative chosen in concultation 
with organisations in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films, 
four persons chosen in consultation with Indian universities, eight 
eminent persons in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films. 

General Programme : The main task which the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has set itself for the present, is to conduct survey 
and research in the existing art-forms found in various parts of the 
country, to record and film them in order to preserve them as part 
of out^cultural heritage, and to publish, or to encourage publication 
of material abVut them. The Akademi also aims at developing and 

S opularising these arts by organising and sponsoring Seminars and 
estivals, by establishing new institutes or taking over the existing 
ones whenever possible or desirable, for imparting higher training. 
For all these purposes the Akademi has given recognition to about 197 
organisations and institutions all over the country besides eight State* 
Akademis all over the country and has given grants to #arry out their 
projects. 

The Akadomi’s programme also includes Awards to eminent 
artistes, for music, folk and classical dance, drama and films. 
Activities of the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

A. Music —A seminar on Indian music is organised. It holds 
National Music Festival. A Committee was appointed to go with the 
question of evolving a national standardized musical rotation. Efforts 
are being made to encourage, popularise and develop community sing¬ 
ing in the country. 

B . Drama —Akademi organises Drama seminer on the future 
of Indian drama. It sponsors a National Drama Festival. Akademi 
institutes the awards in the field of drama to be given from time to 
time for the best play-script and best play presentations. The Aka- 
demi has taken over the Asian Theatre Institute, sponsored by the 
Government of India in 1958. 

C. Dance —A seminar of Dance Arts in India is organised by 
the Akademi. The Akademi took over the administration of Manipur 
College of Dance at Imphal. 

D. Films —A film seminar is organised by the Akademi. A Film 
library has been started in the Akadami. 

E . Awards —The Akademi has instituted various annual awards 
in different categories in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films. 

F. Recognition and Financial Assistance —Akademi affiliates 
and grants recognition to qualified organisations all over the country. 
So faT 197 organisations have been affiliated. It grants financial 
assistance to institutions and organisations. 

G. Folk Art —Steps have been taken to record and film all 
extant folk-lore under expert hands. 

H . Library & Museum —For research and study, the Akademi 
has started a central library and museum. 

' 1 . Publications —Publication grants and subsidies are given to 
various authors and institutions. 

List of Office Bearers 
Chairman —Dr. P V. Rajamannar. 

Vice-Chairman —Sm. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay. 
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Financial Adviser —A. V. Venkateswaran. 

Secretary —Miss Nirxnal Joshi, Sangcet Nalak Akademi, 70, Regal 
Building, New Delhi. 

LA LIT KALA AKADEMI 

The akademi was inaugurated at Delhi on August 5, 1954. 
This is a corporate body and would work through a General Council, 
an Executive Board, a Finance Committee and any other Committee 
or Committees set up by the General Council or Executive Bokfiq r 

The primary object of the Lalit Kala Akademi (National 4 Aca¬ 
demy of Art) is to encourage and promote study and research in the 
fields of painting, sculpture, architecture and applied arts. It will 
also co-ordinate the activities of the regional or State academies, 
promote co-operation among art associations, encourage exchange 
of ideas between various schools of art, publish literature on art, and 
foster national* and international contacts through exhibitions, ex¬ 
change of personnel and art objects. 

The Akademi’s activities are of a varied nature and fall into 
several heads, viz., (1) National Exhibition of Art, (2) Exhibitions 
from abroad, (3) Indian Art Exhibitions abroad, (4) Survey of 
Folk Arts and Crafts, (6) Copying of frescoes, (6) Publications Pro¬ 
gramme and (7) Recognition and aid to art organisations. 

Seminar on Art Education —The Akademi organises seminar op 
Art education. The participants include well-known artists, art- 
historians, critics and art teachers. 

Copying of Frescoes —Copies of frescoes have been made of the 
paintings in Badami caves (1955) of the murals in the palace of the 
Raja of Rupi, Kulu (1956) and of the frescoes in Sittan vasal, South 
India (1957). Work of copying painting in Amber and Jaipur is under 
commission. 

Exhibition from Abroad —The first ever Exhibition to be orga¬ 
nised by the Akademi was an Exhibition of Canadian paintings. This 
was followed by—(1) Exhibition of Hungarian Folk Arts, (2) Exhi¬ 
bition of Chinese Handicrafts (3) Exhibition of Polish Arts (4) Exhi¬ 
bition of Contemporary German Art (5) Who was Rembrant. 

Exhibition of Indian Art Abroad —Art exhibitions and delega¬ 
tions are sent abroad for the propagation of Indian art. Art exhi¬ 
bitions and delegations have already been sent to London, Afganistan, 
Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, China, Japan, Australia, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
Poland, West Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Survey of Folk. Art and Crafts —The Akademi has prepared a 
comprehensive programme of surveying of folk arts and crafts in 
the various regions of the country. In 1956, survey work was started 
in West Bengal which is now complete. 

Publications Programme —Among the important publications 
brought out by the Akademi are Mughal Miniatures , a Portfolio of 
Contemporary Paintings, a set of 12 picture post cards in colour 
mainly of Rajasthani paintings, Krishna Legend in Pahari Paintings. 

Portfolio of A junta Painting and Mewar Painting have been 
published. The Akademi also publishes an art journal, Lalit Kala, 
devoted to original articles on Indian Art. 
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Institutions and' Organisations recognised by the Akademi —• 
Indian Institute of Architects, Bombay ; Bombay Art Society, Bom¬ 
bay ; Art Society of India, Bombay ; Sarada Ukil School of Art, 
(56 Queen’s Way, New Delhi ; Indian Academy of Fine Arts, Cooper 
Road, Amritsar; Academy of Fine Arts, 27 Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta ; South Indian Society of Painters, Museum House, Madras ; 
Model Art Institute, Noor Building, Dadar, Bombay; Progressive 
Painters’ Association, 2 Casa Major Road, Madras ; National Art 
Gallery. G<?vt. Museum, Madras ; U. P. Artists Association, 
37 Hazratganj, Uucknow ; Kala Kendra, Dehra Dun ; Hyderabad Art 
Society, Hyderguda, Hyderabad ; Shilpa Kala Parisad, Govt. 
School of Arts, Patna ; Madhya Bharat Kala Parisad, Gwalior; 
Panclial Lalit Kaia Akadami, Morryn, Simla; Saurashtra Kala 
Mandal, Rajkot ; Delhi Silpi Chakra, Shanker Market, Connaught 
Circus New Delhi ; Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akademi, Mahabir Road, 
Jaipur ; Jammu & Kashmir Academy of Art & Cu?ture, Srinagar ; 
Kala Niketan, Kolhapur, Bombay ; Calcutta Art Society, 7 Lindsay 
Street, Calcutta ; Bharatiya Kala Prasarini Sabha, Laxmi Road, 
Poona ; Vijaya Art Institute, Gadag, (Bombay). 


CINEMA IN INDIA 


HISTORY OF THE FILM INDUSTRY—Since the day Dada 
Saheb Phalke produced the first Indian film Barishchandra in the 
year 1912, the cinema industry has been making steady progress in 
India. By 1928, production had reached 80 full-length films per year. 
The movie gave place to the talkie in the year 1931 when the first In¬ 
dian talking picture Alam Ara was presented to the screen by the Im¬ 
perial Film Co., Bombay. The conversion of the Indian film industry 
to sound was more or less complete by 1935. Today India pro¬ 
duces 250 to 280 pictures a year and she is the third largest 
producer of films in the world, but it must be admitted that this huge 
production is not correlated to a high level of creative excellence. 
Indian film industry consumes about 200,000,000 feet of raw film 
every year and employs about 70,000 people in this industry. Besides, 
it has produced a good field for several auxiliary business like publi¬ 
city, make-up, etc. Cinema industry occupies eighth place among the 
industries of India. 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are the main centres of film pro¬ 
duction. Over 50 per cent of the pictures are produced in Bombay, 
the share of Calcutta and Madras varies from 20 to 25 per cent. There 
are about 65 studios, most of which are located in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. The producers in India number 600. About 19 million 
feet of raw film valued at over one crore are consumed here annually. 

There are 3,250 cinema houses scattered all over India. It is esti¬ 
mated that about 2,000,000 people see cinema every day all over India. 

Language difficulties have always been a major problem. But 
pictures are generally produced mainly in the following languages, 
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t\e., Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu, Marathi and Gujarati. Hind! 
pictures, which have an all-India market, are mostly produced in 
Bombay ; Bengali film* are made in Calcutui, some ol which find their 
way to East Pakistan where majority of the people speak Bengali, 
Madras is turning out Tamil and Telugu pictures for the vast 
South Indian market. 

FILM ENQUIRY COMMITTEES—In 11128 the first Film Enquiry 
Committee was appointed uy the troveiruneut of India with Dewan 
Bahadur T. Rangaehan as Chairman. This committee made the 
following recommendations—(I) Constitution of All lud'a Board of 
Film Censors, C-) Formation oi a Central Bureau of Advisory 
Committee, (3) Financial aid to producers, (4) Abolition of Import 
Duty on uiw films %:> I Construction of more theatres, (fi) Reduction 
of entertainment tax, etc. 

The second^ Film Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India m lIMP with S. K. Paul as Chairman and the report 
was issued in October. 1051. 

'j his Report Mated that the industry is not in a position to under¬ 
take reform of its own, evils having crept far too deep into the system 
and defects being far too widespread. 

The technical element.- in tie* films have improved in standards, 
but where intellect and ail are involved, the films today exhibit 
poverty, as the themes a re stereotyped and plots monotonously 
uniform in pattern. 

The loisowng are the recommendations of the Committee—(1) 
the creation of an autonomous statutory fr'dw Couvcii of India . 

The proposed Film Council of India will act as the industry's 
•friend, philosopher and guide' and will provide the necessary inspi¬ 
ration to conduct its affairs on healthy and constructive lines. The 
Council would set up panels to deal with different activities of the 
industry as well as research, the manufacture and supply of raw 
materials. The statutory nature of the Council will enable it to 
intervene effectively in disputes between different branches of the 
industry ; in regard to standards of production, however, the Council 
should function through the Production Code Administration. 

Funds for the Council will be raided mainly through a cess on 
raw cinema film imported into or manufactured in this country, ex¬ 
posed cinematographic film from abroad and 10 per cent of the net 
income derived from the levy of entertainment tax on the exhibition 
of films. The proceeds of the pp,ss will be utilised in research and 
training institutions for the industry. 

The Council will run institutes for training of film artistes and 
technicians. To give a fillip to improved production standards, the 
Council will award annual prizes for the best story, best direction, 
best review and the best film. 

An Educational Panel of the Council will he charged with the 
task of encouraging production of educational and children's films. 

(2) Productiow Code —As an adjunct to the Film Council, the 
Committee recommends the setting up of a Production Code Adminis¬ 
tration. Its Panel of Experts will scrutinise every script and 
exercise some control over the production. In particular, the PCA 

34 
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will have to approve the films for export and will have branches at 
Delhi, Madras, Calcutta and Bombay and will be run by the Govern¬ 
ment in the initial stage. 

G*) Film Finance Corporation —The Film Finance Corporation 
proposed by the Committee will have an initial capital of Rs. 10 
million subscribed by the State, industry and public. It may borrow 
an equal sum, with the approval of the Reserve Bank. M if the till* 
industry is to be rehabilitated, the Committee sees no escape foi 
regulated finance being made available to film producers through 
the Film Finance Organisation.” 

(4) 7 usation Relief —The adoption of a uniform entertainment 

tax tariff at 20 per cent of the gross takings has been stressed as 
a dire need by the Committee, with a view to aiding the industry. 
Jt has also proposed a review of other miscellaneous fees, like licence 
fees for operation of cinemas and storage of films. 


The Committee has recommended placing on O.G.L. raw film 
imports up to 240 million feet per annum. The distribution will be 
done through film associations. 

Provision has been made for import also of studio eanipraent up 
to Rs. 45,00,000 a year and projection appaiatus for replacement and 
expansion. 

(5) Foreign Markets— The Committee bonevos that in addition 
to expanding present overseas markets for Indian films. W might be 
possible for them to get into U>° Englbh-speak : ng regions. An ex¬ 
port corporation has Wn envisaged to hwk after this aspect. 

No unprocessed film Im to be allowed to ]»« sent abroad without 
the approval of the Pi eduction Code Administration. 

(T>) Short Film *— In the absence of any regular prospects of 
the industry producing and exhibiting ‘approved films' voluntarily, 
the Committee feels that the present system of production and dis¬ 
tribution of shorts and news-reels by Government should be conti¬ 
nued in view of their proved usefulness. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S CONTROL—Department of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting which for many year? was a part, of the De¬ 
partment of Home Affairs in the Government of India, has been sepa¬ 
rated in 1940 under the control of a separate Minister of Stare, This 
department is now known as Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing and controls everything concerning films in India including Films 
Division of the Central Government. 


FIT.MS DTVfSTON—Initially started in 1942 under the name of 
Information Film* of India, the organisation ceased to operate in 1946. 
It was revived in 1948 by our National Government. The Films 
Division which is a branch of the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting has its headquarters at Malabar Hill, Bombay. There are two 
distinct departments of the Films Division ; one is the documentary 
section, known a^ the Documentary Films of India and the other is 
News Review, The Films Division is responsible for the production 
and distribution of news reels and documentary films of the Govern¬ 
ment for general iniormaiion and education of the public ; coverage 
and presentation of important and tropical news items bearing on the 
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life and progress of the nation every week, is another important 
function of the Films Division. While the bulk of documentaries are 
produced by the Films Division, private producers are also entrusted 
with the production of films on selected subjects. 

The DiVimou consists ul tile following n\e distinct sections— Docu¬ 
mentary Section, j\ cleared Section, I)i*tnbatiun Section, Public Rela¬ 
tion* Section and A dm mist rut me Section . The films are produced 
in five languages—English, Hindustani, Tamil, Teiugu and Bengali 
and are released simultaneously all ovoi India, whereas tfcose intended 
for exhibition through mobile tans are produced also in Gujarati, 
Punjabi, A Siamese. Kannada, Kashmiri, Oi\yo r Maratli* and Malaya- 
lam. The exhibition of those films is made compulsory under a 
condition in the exhibitors’ license and rental is chaigvd approxi¬ 
mately on the basis of 1 p.e. uf the average weekly net collections, 

Selected documentaries and m-wsieels are sent, to the Indian 
Missions abroad tor non-eommeieial exhibition and are also used in 
television circuits in U.S. and U.K, Apait from Indian news stones, 
the weekly mv. sieoj includes foreign news items as well. These 
stories are received in exchange from U.S.A., France, Holland and 
other countries. 

CfIILDIUvN\S FILMS—The Government of India is taking 
special interest in the production of films suitable for children. For 
this propose Children’s Film Society was foininlly inaugurated in 
Delhi in 1 955. The Government grants Ks, 5 lakhs ev i ry year for the 
juoduction of children's film. The soe.ely produce; approximately 
two films a y f ar. j he principal aim of the Society is to undertake, 
sponsor, promote, and co-ordinate the production, dhti ihution and 
exhibition of films specially suited or of special interest to children 
or udolesi outs. 


FILM ADVISORY BOARD—Government of India have cons¬ 
tituted in 194V* a Film Advisory Board tu advise the Film Division of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasung. This body has been 
formed to recommend documentaries and nowsieels produced by 
the Films Division and by the other private producers for certifying 
them Ha “approved films” which are required to be shown at every 
performance by each and every exhibitor in the country. The 
F.A.it. also acts ns an ad\isorv body to the Films Division as regards 
matters connected with the production of documentaries, 

CENSORSHIP OF FILMS—The system of film censorship in 
India was first evolved under the Indian Cinematograph Act, 1918* 
By the amendment of this Act in 1949, censorship was made a central 
subject and Government of India took over the film censorship from 
15th Jan. T 1951 and constituted a Central Board of Films Censors 
which is charged with the responsibility of formulating and enforcing 
an all-India policy for censorship of motion pictures produced or im¬ 
ported in the country. 

The Department consists of a Central Board with its Head¬ 
quarters at Bombay and two regional offices in Calcutta and Madras. 
The Regional Officers are assisted by members of an Advisory Panel 
who are appointed by the Government of India. Each film is 
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viewed by an Examining Committee. An appeal lies to a Revis¬ 
ing Committee, if the person who has applied for certificate is 
not satisfied with the decision of the Board A film may also be 
repoited to a Revising Committee by the Chairman on his own initia¬ 
tive Finally an appeal may be made to the Government of India. 
Each picture presented for censorship is examined of India. 

The Board issues two kinds of certificates , one for films for un¬ 
restricted exhibition and the other for those to be restricted to 
adults only*, they are respectively referred to as 4 U’ and *A' 
certificates. If any portion of the film is excised, a triangular mark 
is put on the left-hand bottom, coiner of the certificate 

TAXATION—The industry is now under the following taxa¬ 
tions— Centoal Government 1 axes — (1) Impoit duty of raw films 
at the late of 3 pies pei foot plus 5 pc suicharge on the total, 
(2) Import duty on cinematographic equipment at the rate of 5 pc 
ad valorem on laiger equipments and 10 pc on the smaller ones, 
plus a 5 pc surcharge, (3) Ices foi storage of nlms for license 
from chnf inspector ol explosives This fee is leviable in respect of 
films with nitrocellulose base, (4) Rentals on Govern nent approved 
films, the «how mg oi winch is tompulsotv Th' exhibitors are rc- 
quited to pay rentals ranging from ks 5 to Us 1 j 0 per wees 
on Films Division fchoits, (5) Joes for censorship of films at Rs 40 
jpOt 1000 ft (b)income tax Taxes by States (1) b nti / tainnu nt 
ttwr Ihis is a tax on admission The tax is levied on the slab 
System except in Bihar and Madh\a Pradesh The rates of tax 
varies from 25 pc to 75 pc on the cost of admissions (2) Theatre 
Tax —It is a flat rate tax on each show or performance levied in 
some States, (3) Sales lax, (4) License fee for operating cinemas 
and storage of films, (5) Electricity tax (6) Property tax. Munici¬ 
pal Taxes —Octroi Duty and Terminal Taxes, (2) Property taxes and 
license fees, etc, (3) Taxes on posters and other advertisements, (4) 
License fees & stoiaae of films including safety base films 

FILM FEDERATION Or INDIA-This has been established to 
promote commerce in general and in particular, to promote, protect 
and watch over the interests of the Indian Film Industry and persons 
thereof , to regulate their method of doing business, to maintain 
uniformity m luies, regulations and usage* of film industry, to 
settle disputes by arbitration or otherwise , to take all oteps for 
promoting, supporting or opposing legislation or executive action 
affecting the economic interest of the film industry and of those 
engaged thereon 

STATE AWARD FOR TILMS—With a view to encourag¬ 
ing production of films of a high aesthetic and technical standard and 
of educative and cultural value, the Govprnment of India have ins¬ 
tituted a State Avards for turns from 1954 

Fiom 1958, the following annual cash awards have also been sanc¬ 
tioned for films— 

(1) for the best feature film winning the President's Gold Medal 
—Rs. 25,000 , (2) for the second best feature film —Rs 12,500 ; (3) for 
the best children's film , winning the Prime Minister's Gold Medal — 
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Rs. 25,000 ; (4) for the second best children’s film—Rs. 12,500 ; (51 
for the best documentary, winning the Piesident’s Gold Medal — 
Rs. 5,000 ; (6) for the second best documentary —Rs. 2,500. 

FILMS DIVISION’S WORK—The total number of documentaries 
produced by the Films Division dunng 1956-57 was 67 films com- 
paied with 67 documentaries of 1955-56 A unit has been set up for 
the training of our ailists and technicians in the art of caitoon films 
under the guidance of a foieign expeit. Weekly news-reels m five 
veisions—Hindi, English, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu ai* maintained. 
Films Division is also participating in the International Film Festivals. 
Its pioductions have leceived awards, such as, Symphony of Life was 
awardtd highest piize tor cxpei lmuital film at Montevideo Festival 
m 1%6 Khajunho got a silvei taiabao Award at Manila Film 
Festival and Spying coitus to Kashmir was awarded the Silver Bear 
Madallion ai Bolin Film Festival in 1956 The film entitled Bharat 
Datshan won fne awaid lor friendship among nations^ Karlovy 
Vary Film Festival. 


INDIAN FEATURE FILMS, 1937-57 
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IMPORT OF CINEMA FILMS, EQUIPMENTS,' ETC. 

{In lakhs) 
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1960-51 

2,085.38 
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145.37 
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9 53 

61.94 

1951-52 

1,981.94 

135.55 
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28 01 

17 58 
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NUMBER OF PERMANENT CINEMAS & TOURING TALKIES IN INDIA 1957 


Andhra Pradesh 

.. 523 

M\ sore 

861 

Andaman 

& Nicobar 


Assam 

81 

Otissn 

62 

Islands 


34 

Bihar 

.. 122 

Punjab 

142 

Delhi 


34 

Bombay 

., 790 

Jammu & Kashmir .. 

14 

Himncbal 

Pradesh .. 

4 

Kerala 

.. 241 

UajHbthnn 

76 

Manipur 


8 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 264 

Uttar Pradesh 

260 

Triputa 


6 

Madras 

.. 662 

W re»t Bengal 

390 





Total .. 4034 

CINEMA CIRCUITS 


Central Circuit Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Bhopal, Vlndya Pra¬ 

desh and East & West Khandesh, Distiicts of Bombay Presidency. 

North Circuit —Delhi, U.P., Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Tradesh, and Jammu & 

Kashmir. 

Bengal Circuit- West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Tripura, Berhampur 

((Ganiam), Andaman Islands and Nepal. 

South Circuit — Mudras, Andhra. Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad and 

Coorg. 

Bombay Circuit —Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch. 

FACTS OF CINEMA IN INDIA 

1896 First exhibition of cinema in India bv Lumiere Brothers, July 7, 1896. 

1907 First cinema house opened in Calcutta by J. F. Madam 

1913 First Indian film, tlarinhchandra produced by D. Phalke of Bombay and re¬ 
leased Hi Bombay on April, 1913. 

1917 First Indian film produced in Bengal is Nala Damayanti by J. F. Madan. 

1918 Indian Cinematograph Act passed. 

1920 Censorship of films started at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

1921 First picture produced in South India is Bhiuhma l’ratigna, Dy Star of the East 
Film Co.' 

1922 Entertainment tax introduced in Bengal. 

1987 Government of India appoints a Cinematograph Enquiry Committee, 

1929 First talkie exhibited in India was Univers&l’a Melody of Love at Elphinstone 
Picture Palace, Culcutta. 

1931 Alam Ara, the first Indian talkie by Imperial Film Studio, Bombay released on 
14th March, 1951. The second talkie Shinn Farhad by Madsn Theatre, Ltd., 
Calcutt a. 

1981 Prnbtmt Studio's Sairendhri is the first Indian colour film though coloured In 
Germany. First cine-colour picture done in India was Imperial's Krishan Kany a. 
Karma is the first Indian-English film (talkie) by Himansu Rai, the founder 
of Bombay Talkies but produced mainly in England under European supervision. 

1982 Background music introduced for the first time in Chandidas, a Bengali film. 
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1934 Playback system introduced for the first time in Bhagyachakra, a Bengali film- 

1939 Silver Jubilee of the Film Industry in India. 

1940 Court Dancer is the first full length iiuuan-EngJish sound film made in this 
country under purely Indian supervision. 

1948 Information Films of India set up by the Government of IndiA. 

1949 Appointment of the Film Enquiry Committee by the Government of India. 

1949 Censorship of films was included in the Union List in the new Constitution^-* 

Pictures were classified ’A’ (for adults only) and ‘U’ (universal exhibitionJv 

1951 Central Board of Film Censors at Bombay was established on 16th January. 

1952 First International Festival sponsored by the uovernment of India !|X* Bombay 
on January 24, 1952. 

1964 Film Awards inaugurated by the Government of India. * ' 

1956 Film Seminar inaugurated at Delhi. * r 

1966 Silver Jubilee of Indian Talkie celebrated throughout India. 


ACADEMY AWARDS 

•Oscar’ is the supreme annual award of the American Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences- These coveted Statuettes were first presented on 26th May, 1929, 
for the leading men and women in various branches of picture-making industry. 


Actor of the Year 


1928 Wings (Paramount) 

1929 Broadway Melody ( M.G.M .) 

1930 All Quiet on the Western 
Front (Universal ) 

1931 Cimarron (R.K.O.) 

1932 Grant Hotel (M.G.M.) 

3933 Cavalcade (Fox) 

1934 It happened one night 
( Columbia ) 

1936 Mutiny on the bounty 
(M.G.M.) 

1986 Great Ziegfeld (M.G.M.) 

3937 Life of Emile Zola (Warner) 

1988 You can’t take it with you 
(Columbia ) 

1939 Gone with the Wind 
(Selznick), 

1940 Rebecca ( Sclznick) 

1941 How Green was My Valley 
(20th Century) 

1942 Mrs. Miniver (M.G.M.) 

1943 Casablanca ( Warenr) 

1944 Going My Way (Paramount) 

1945 Lost Week End ( Paramount ) 

1946 Best Yeai*s of Our Lives 
(R.K.O.) 

1947 Gentleman’s Agreement 
(20th Century) 

1948 Hamlet ( Arthur Rank), 

1949 All the King’s Men 
(Columbia) 

1960 All About Eve (20th Cen- 
tuary-Fox) 

1951 An American in Paris 
(M.G.M.) 

1962 Greatest Show on Earth 
(Paramount) 

1968 From Here to Eternity 
(Columbia) 

1954 On the Water Front 

1956 Marty (United Artists) 

1966 Around the World in 80 
days (20th Century-Fox) 

1967 The Bridge on the river 
Kwai (Sam Spiegel) 


Emil Jennings 
Warner Baxter 

George Arliss 
Lennel Barymore 
Fredric March 
Charles Laughton 

Clark Gable 

Victor McLaglen 
Paul Muni 
Spencer Tracy 

Spencer Tracy 

Robert Donat 
James Stewart 

Gary Cooper 
James Cagney 
Paul Lukas 
Bing Crosby 
Kay Milland 

Frederic March 

Ronald Colman 
Sir L. Olivier 

Broderick Crawford 

Jose Ferrer 

Humphery Bogart 

Gary Cooper 

William Holden 
Marlon Brando 
Ernest Rorgnine 

Yul Brynner 

Alec Guineas 


Actress of the Year 

Janet Gaynor 
Mary Pickford 

Norma Shearer 
Marie Dreslcr 
Helen Hayes 
Katherine Hepburn 

Claudette Colbfrt ' 

Bette Davies 
Luise Rainer 
Luise Rainer 

Bette Davies 

Vivien Leigh 
Ginger Rogers 

Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 
Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman 
Joan Crawford 

Oliva de Havill&nd 

3 

Loretta Young 
Jane Wyman 

Oliva de Havilland 

Judy Holliday 

Vivien Leigh 

> 

Shirley Booth 

Audrey Hepburn 
Grace Kelly 
Anna Magnan! 

Ingrid Bergman 

4 

Joanne Woodward 
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OSCAR AWARDS, 1957 

(Award* by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts A Sciences, TJ.S.A) 

Best Picture—The Bridge on thr river Ku ai 
Beet Actress Joanne Wood\\ui<l m Three bar** of Eve 
Beet Actor —Alec Guinea in the Bridqi on tin river Kuiai 
Beet supporting Aitoi —Itcd Button** in S avonara 
Beet supporting A<ti 11 - Miv^hi Uimki in S ayonarn 
Beet director—David Lein (Undo* on tfu r *r hwat) 

Beet Music Scoring — Malcolm Arnold ( Th< I ridge on the river Kwai), 

Beet Cinema to gra t hg -Jack Ilildvard (7/e hndgt on the rnir hi «i) 

Beet Scree wpiair—on the miluial fiom mother medium—Piuie Boulle (The Bridge 
on the nver Kuat) 

Boot Film edit i» g Piter Tailor (j hi Bridge on the river hawi) 

Beet Documi ntary 1 Ibnl Sc tu* it 4.11 

Beet Foreign Film ynov 4m ricau) Niqlti of Cabina ( Italian ) 

Beet Cm toon —13 11 eh Anon>mom 
Boot Sound recording s i>on r 1 
Beet live action Short lhe wclbwk Hound 

Beet song from a film -All Ihf way (Ilank Sinatia) in "the Joker t is Wild” 

Beet Storv and e<r<<n 7 la / urttin for thi S trim —Designing Wonun bv George Wells. 
Beet Cos* um< dtign Its rirls 

Beet Special [put lht tnemv Btl >w (Willei Ros 1 ) 

Best Art /./erection S lye nu 1 (F d H woilh) 

Bereholt Human tar uni luerd Sim Golilwyn 

SI ATE PI1M AWARDS (INDIA) 

(lor I ilms of 

Feature Film Awards 

President's Gold Medal fir licit plm with e.'i'di puzc of L 2 j 000 Do Atkhen Barak 
Hath (Hindi) 

All India Ceitilifite of MuiL ml risk pna J R 12 500 - dhau Alo [Bengali) 

AU India Certificate of Mint Mothir India (Hindi) 

Prime Ministers (.old Me hi ft 1 clildiens film and ca h pn/c of Ks 25.00(1 -Ham 
Panchh t f / Dal Kc (Hid) 

Certificate of mu it for child! ens film and ( ish pn/e of K 12 r >00^janmaiitht 
(Benonh) 

President’s gold m<*dal foi bir-t doc omentai y with < i&h pii 7 e of lia r 000 —'Himalayan 
Tapestry 

AS India Cc txfu ife of mint r or do urneniarj -anl cash pri*e of Its 2.500— Mandu 
Alt India certificate of merit ioi documentaly Dhart 1 Li Ihankar 

Regional Awards * Silver medals for respectne languages 
Gnhadcvta (Marath 1 ) 

Padatha Pam kih (Malay alum ) 

Premdc Pvtn ( kurnada) 

Vo Ankhen ha-u! Hath (Hindi) 

Andhate Alo ( liingah) 

Regional Awards Certificates of merit for respective languages 

Mothei India (Hindi) 

Muaajir (Hindi) 

Lanka Kapal (IlcnqaU) 

I,larano Sur (Dtnpah) 

Mudalah (Tamil) 

Bhagya Rekha ( Icluqu ) 

Tadi Kodallu ( 2 ilugu) 

Maak Atu Moram (Assamese) 

CANNI\S INTERNA1IONAL TILM FESTIVAL. 1958 

Grand Pm -Whin the Storks Piss (.Soviet) 

Special Prize- Mon Onde (bunch) 

Prize for d reding —[ngmai lieigman foi the Swedish film Sara Livet 
Prize for Orion ai ^cc 1 an 1 P i Pasolini, Ms iimo I rantiosa and Pasquale Festa 
Campinile for the film Giovani Munti (Italian), 
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Prise for Collective Female Acting — Eva Dahlbeek, Ingrid Thulin and Bibi Anderson 
m At the Threshold of Life (Swedish) 

Prize for Malt Acting— Paul Newman in Long Hot Summer (If S ) 

International Prize — Goha {Tunisia) and Vnagcj de Bronze {Switzerland). 

SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 1958 

Beat Direction— Saljnjit Kov f n Amajita {Bengal?) 

Beat Future House undei Rocks (Hungary) 

Golden Gate Auard for hi at actor - Massino Rigirotu in Rond a year long 
{) upoalaiui 1 - 

Beat A trees -Kuth Lcuweiil in Taiga (Curmuny) 

WEST BrRUN TILM TESTIVAI 1918 

Prize of International Catholic film Puitau Do Auklun Birah Haath (Indian) 4 

The same TMfurc il o won i ilm lent p i/t 
International 1 llm J<um lists A sociition Prize —he Cold in Alex (British) 

Golden Beat Av\atd foi be* t film S midtronta 1 hcllct (At the end of the day) 
(S nedin) \ 

Special Mention Jaguar (Gkaiai 

VENICE TILM AWARDS 1958 

Golden Lion of S t Mark The Kirkshav man (J« 7 >«nl 
Bint fat or —Gullv Jim on in Horse M ulh (I n^lishi 
Beat Sophi i Loicu in 1 lari Orth id {Hal an) 

Vtmca Jury'? S ptnal Pm for Dirt (toil Ioun Malle (Ftnch) a nd Francesco Rosl 
(Italian) 

Sf itior u Vn i L\ Sfidn ill l i ) 

International I ilm Cut ra Pn t — Wolves Lair (Cztihodovakia) 

Grand Pi ix (Jontly)—Qwtt I lou * thi Don (Sotxf) 

s tip Lrothirs (Japanin) 

VANCOUVER INTERNATIONAL TILM FFSTIVAl 1958 

h at Award— Pithor Ponchili (I > pul ) 
bpaial mention Don Qunotc 1 hu r an) 

Poit# Deslilis (I ruth) 

Brat I>ommrntary l i 4 v of L< Id (No nil him hoard) 

Boat Children a I ilm Little HI ic Sambo (Jiptnt) 

NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES. UNITED STATES, 1958 

Best American Film-OWmiw of If r S ta 
Boat Foreign J Jm Pathir Pane hah (hinqnl ) 

Brat Actrcsa Inprnd Buprmin in 77 c in of tf t S rth Happincar 
Bret Actor Spentci Iracv m The Ola man of tht Sea and Last Hurrah 
B<,at Director John Fold foi Laat Hurrah 



LAND REFORMS IN INDIA 

OBJECTIVE OF LAND REFORMS—Ownership rights of the 
landlords undo the Zamtndan system was morally and legally 
dubious. Natuxally, thciefore, land reform was the principal aim of 
the Congress and al o of our new Constitution The Plannmng 
Commission ^recommended that land policy should he such as would 
reduce disparities in wealth and income, eliminate exploitation, pro¬ 
vide security foi tenants and woikus and promise equality of status 
and opportunity to difloent section of the ruial population 

The responsibility ot enacting legislation on land reforms and 
adopting steps for then implementation lest with the State Govern¬ 
ments The Government of India, in consultation with the States, 
lays down the bioad national land policy which is kept in view by the 
State Govcrnnents in working out their detailed programme on land 
reforms Iht woilmg of the Cential Committee for Land Reforms, 
which is located m tin Planning Commission has helped to maintain 
a broad common approach in land reform programmes in the States, 
whose attention his bten drawn from tunc to time to gaps in the 
implementation of land policy and to the uigcnc\ of putting through 
phased programmes of land ic forms 

The main aspects of the land reform programme adopted by the 
different States are— 

(1) abolition of intermediaries and tenancy reforms confermng 
security of tenure upon tenants fixing lair rents at l/4th or l/5th 
of the produce and leading eventually to the acquisition of ownership 
of tenants 

(2) Ceiling on land holdings 

(3) Consolidation and pievention of fragmentation of holding and 

(4) Development of Cooperative Farming 

The abolition of intcimcdiciTus has been earned out throughout 
the countiy with the exception of a few small pockets Some 
tneasuies for security of tenuie have been taken m most States. As 
regards reduction of rent, legislatee provisions have been adopted 
m almost all the states foi the regulation of rent, except for Kerala 
and parts of Madhya Piadesh where rents aie still regulated by 
custom or agreement between landlords and tenants 

Due to the abolition of intermediaries uncultivated lands have 
been acquited and are being administered by the State or through 
local agencies such as villege Panchayat s As a result, the share of 
the intermediaries, who controlled about 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area of the countr\, has been reduced to about 8 5 per cent. Compen¬ 
sation has been paid oi are being paid due to the abolition of inter¬ 
mediaries With the exception of Jammu and Kashmir, all States 
abolishing intermediaries have made arrangements for the payment 
of compensation or are paying them The total amount of compen¬ 
sation and rehabilitation comes upto (514 78 crores. Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar are the two States which carry highest liability regarding 
compensation. 
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The action taken in the States for the acquisition of ownership by 
tenants has followed three patterns— 

(1) all tenants have been brought into direct relationship as in 
U. P. and Delhi. 

(2) tenants have been asked to purchase ownership rights by an 
appointed date, failing which they became liable to ejectment, as in 
Bombay, and 

(3) tenants have been given an optional right to purchase on 
payment of a price stipulated by law and payable in instalments 
spread over a period. Provisions on these lines have been made in 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh, and the former States of 
Kydciabad, Madhya Piadesh and Vindya Pradesh. 

The ceding on holdings has two aspects, namely (i) ceiling on 
future acquisition and (ii) ceiling on existing holding. Ceilings on 
future acquisition of land have been fixed in the States of Assam, 
Bombay f Jamnfu & Kashmir, U. P., West Bengal, Delhi and former 
States of Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Pepsu and Sauiashtra. Legis¬ 
lation for ceiling on existing holdings has been enacted in Assam, 
Jammu & Kas-hmir, West Bengal, Himachal Piadesh and the former 
States of Hyderabad and Pepsu. The Punjab Government have also 
taken powers to take over land held by owners under personal culti¬ 
vation in excess of 30 standard acres. Except for some small <areas 
in the foimer State of Hydciabad and the State of Jammu & 
Kashmir, the law regarding ceilings has /et to be implemented. In 
West Bengal, notification has been issued and further steps are being 
taken. Attention of State Governments has been recently drawn to 
the need for speedy action with regard to ceiling on existing holding 
and for its implementation. 

Legislation for consolidation of holdings avd prevention of frag¬ 
mentation of land has been passed in a number of States, namely, 
Bombay, Orissa, West Bengal, U. P., Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh Jammu & Kashmir and Delhi* 
In Assam, legislative provision exists in the Rural Panchayat Act, 
1948 for the prevention of fragmentation of holdings. Legislation 
has also been enacted m Bihar. Progress in consolidation of holdings 
have been made in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab (including 
Pepsu), Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. In order to quicken the pace of 
implementation and to enable the States to expand their programmes 
for consolidation of holdings, the Government of India have decided 
to include schemes for consolidation within G. M. F. programmes for 
purposes of granting financial assistance to the States. 

Prevention of Fragmentation —The fragmentation of holdings in 
India due to ancient laws of inheritance has resulted in the sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of holdings to the detriment of agricul¬ 
tural production. Legislation to prevent fragmentation had been 
undertaken in Bombay. Delhi, Punjab, and Pepsu before the 
commencement of the First Plan. During the Plan period, Bihar, 
Hyderabad, Orissa, Raiasthan and Saurashtra enacted legislation 
regulating transfers and partition with a view to preventing break¬ 
up of a holding or diminution in the size of a plot below a 
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certain minimum. In 15 States, legislative measures were adopt* 
ed in order to prevent excessive fragmentation or sub-division. In 
M. P., a minimum limit of 15 acres •has been fixed in Bhopal and 
Madhya Bharat areas. The minimum in the Hyderabad of Andhra 
Pradesh is 2 to 24 acres, G£ acres in Uttar Pradesh and 8 standard 
acres in Delhi. 

While the progress in land reforms legislation has been generally 
good, implementation of the lands has lagged behind in some respects. 
In seveial States, there has been delay m the enactment of the laws 
and in some they could not be effectively enforced due to lack of 
adequate administrative machinery. The Central Committee reviews 
the^ progress of land icforms from time to time and brings to the 
notice of the State Governments further measures which are necessary. 

LAND REFORM RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS 

The following resolution on land reforms wa? passed by the 
Indian National Congress m 1959 at Nagpur— 

“The Congress is of opinion that : (1) the organisation of the 

village should be based on the village panchayats and village coope¬ 
ratives, both of which should have adequate powers and resources 
to discharge the functions allotted to them. A number of village 
co-operatives may foim thenv elves into a union. All permanent 
residents of the village, whether owning land or not, should be 
eligible for membciship of the Milage co-operative, which should 
promote the welfare of its members by introducing progressive 
farming methods and impioved techniques of cultivation, developing 

f nimal husbandry and fisheries, and encouraging cottage industries, 
n addition to providing credit and discharging other servicing func¬ 
tions, it will arrange for pooling and marketing the agricultural 
produce of the farmers and for storage and godown facilities for them. 
Both the panchayat and the co-operative should be the spearheads of 
all developmental actmties in the village and, moie especially, should 
encourage intensive farming with a view to raising the per acre yield 
of agricultural produce. 

(2) The future agrarian pattern should be that of co-operative 
joint farming, in which the land will be pooled for joint cultivation, 
the farmers continuing to retain their property rights and getting 
a share from the net produce in proportion to their land. Further, 
those who actually work on the land, whether they own the land or 
not, will get a share in proportion to the work put in by them on joint 
farm. 

As a fiist step, prior to the institution of joint farming, service 
co-operatives should be organised throughout the country. This stage 
should be completed within a period of three years. Even within this 
period, however, wherever possible and when generally agreed to by 
the farmers, joint cultivation may be started. 

(3) In order to remove uncertainty regarding land reforms and 
to give stability to the farmer, ceilings should be fixed on existing 
and future holdings and legislation to this effect, as well as for the 
abolition of intermediaries, should be completed in all States by the 
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end of 1959. This does not mean any ceiling on income, as it is ex¬ 
pected that, by intensive cultivation, as well as by additional occupa¬ 
tions, rural incomes will rise. Such surplus land should vest in the 
panchayats and should be managed through village co-operatives. 
The village co-operative should consist of landless labourers and 
small peasants. 

(4) With a view to assuring a fair return to the tiller, a mini¬ 
mum or floor price should be fixed reasonably in advance *)f the sowing 
season with respect to each crop, and arrangements should be made to 
purchase directly whenever necessary, the crops produced. 

(5) The introduction of State trading in wholesale trade in 
foodgrains is welcomed and should he fully given effect to. t 

(6) Every effort should he made to bring the uncultivated arid 
waste land into cultivation. The Central Government should appoint 
a committee t(j devise suitable measures for the utilisation of this 
land. 

The Congress trusts that the steps indicated above will be taken 
by the Central and State Governments at an early stage, and that 
the Congress organisation, in co-operation with others, will help in 
every way to mobilise mass enthusiasm and arouse initiative and a 
spuit of self-help in the millions of farmers in the country/* 


COMPENSATION PAYABLE IN CHORES OF RUPEES 

(In Crons of Rupus) 


Andhra Pradesh 

9.00 

Assam 

5.03 

Bihar 

.. 240.00 

Horn bay 

20.89 

M. P. 

5.21 

Oiissa 

10.50 

Utiar Pradesh 

.. 178 00 

Vest Bengal 

.. 59.00 

Hyderabad 

.. 15.18 


Madhya Bharat 

13.82 

Mysoi e 

1.80 

Rajasthan 

3G.00 

Madhya Pradesh 

2.40 

Madrah 

5.90 

Saui -u-htra 

10.20 

Ajmer 

1.67 

Bhopal 

0.08 

Total .. 

614.78 


CEILINGS ON FUTURE HOLDINGS 


Hyderabad State 
(Former) 


Assam 

Bombay (former) 


Saurashtra 

Delhi 

Jammu & Kashmir 


3 family hold¬ 
ings (12 to 
1G0 acres) 

60 acres 
3 economic 
holdings (12 
to 48 acres) 
3 economic 
holdings 
30 standard 
acres 
222 acres 


Madhya Bharat 
(Former) 

Pepsu (former) 


Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


50 acres 


30 standard 
acres & 40 
acres for dis¬ 
placed 
persons 

30 acres 

25 acres 
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CEILINGS ON EXISTING HOLDINGS 


Jammu & Kashmir 223 acres 


Hyderabad 

{foimtr) 


Assam % 
Himachal Pradesh 


43 family 
holdings 
(i.e. y 18 to 
270 acres of 
land 
50 acres 
30 acres in 
Chaniba and 
land assess¬ 
ed at Rs. 125 
in other 
ai eas 


Pepsu (Former) 


West Bengal 


30 standard 
acres & 40 
standard 
acres for dis¬ 
placed per¬ 
sons 
25 acres 


PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 

Public Service Commission—The Constitution of India provides 
for the setting up of Public Service Commi^ion for the whole of 
India and also for emh Slate. Two or moic States may have a 
common Public* Senicc C(,nnni--»ioii. Union Public Service Commi¬ 
ssion is an independent statuLoiy bodj under Article 315 (1) of the 
Constitution oi India. The Union Public Service Commission may 
also woik for a State with the appioval of the President of India. 
The President appoinnts the Chairman and the members of the Union 
Public Service Commission or of a Joint Commission. In the case of 
a Slate Commission, the Governor appoints the President and the 
members. The Chairman or any of the members of a Public Service 
Commission can be removed fiom office only by an order of the 
President and after an enquiry by the Supreme Court of India. Article 
319 of the Constitution debuts the Chairman from further employment 
either under the Government of India or the Government of a State. 
There are also other Service Commissions apart from Central or State 
Public Service Commissions, such as Municipal Public Service 
Commissions in thiee Municipal Corpoi ations of India and Railway 
Service Commissions for Railways of India. The Union Public Service 
Commission is related to the Government of India through the Ministry 
of Home Affaus but m its day to day work, it deals directly with the 
different Ministries and Departments of the Government of India. 

As nearly as may be, one half of the members of the Commissions 
are persons who on the dates of their xespective appointments have 
held office at least ten years either under the Government of India or 
under the Government of a State. A member of the Commission 
holds office for a term of six years from the date on which he enters 
upon his office or until he attains the age of sixty-five years, whichever 
is earlier. He may, by writing under his hand addressed to the 
President resign his office. The Chairman or a member of the Commi- 
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ssion can be removed from the office only by the order of the President 
under the following circumstances—(1) on the ground of misbehaviour 
(2) if he is adjudged insolvent (3) if he engages during his term of 
office in any other paid employment (4) unfit to continue in office py 
reason of infirmity of mind and body. 

Procedure of Service—Public Service Commissions conduct 
examinations for the recruitment of Union and State Services* 
They are empowered to interview candidates for^ fresh ap- 
appointments and promotion. The Commissions also advise 
their respective Governments on disciplinary cases and service 
matters generally. It is obligatory on the part of the Union 
Government and State Governments to consult their respec¬ 
tive Commissions an all matters relating to methods of recruit¬ 
ment to Civil service and posts, on the principles to be followed in 
making appointments, promotions and translers fxom one service to 
another, on all'‘disciplinary matters affecting a Government servant, 
on any claim by or in respect of person who is serving or has served 
the Government, and on any claim for the award of a pension in 
respect of injuries received by a Government servant while on duty. 

The Union Public Service Commission submits its annual report 
of its work to the President who is icc.uired to place it before the 
Parliament. 

Conditions of Service—Regarding All-India Services, such as 
I. A. S- and I. P. S., Parliament has the authority to regulate, by law, 
the recruitment and the conditions of services foi .these services. 
Accordingly, the All-India Service^ Act was passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1951. Under the Article 311 of the Indian Constitution, 
no member of a civil or All-Ind«a Seruce can be dismissed or removed 
by an authoiity subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 
Before any one i~ dismissed or removed, reasonable opportunity must 
be given to the party to defend himself. This privilege is, however, 
denied to tho*e who are convicted of a criminal offence or when the 
dismissing authority is satisfied that it is not possible to give the 
offender an opportunity to defend himself or where the President or 
the Governor is satisfied that for the security of the State, it is not 
proper to allow opportunities for defence 

Training—The 1. A. S. Training School at Delhi and the Central 
Police Training School at Abu train lecruits to the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service and the Indian Police Service respectively. There is 
also a Secretariat Training School. A new College known I.A.S. Staff 
College for imparting training to I.A.S. officers was opened Simla in 
1948. 

Methods of Examinations—All the examinations arc conducted 
at suitable centres for the convenience of the candidates. The candi¬ 
dates competing for the All India Services and the Central Services 
have also to appear at a personality test after they have qualified in 
the written test. The marks secured in the personality test would be 
added to the marks obtained. Candidates would be ranked on the basis 
of the total marks. 

Important Functions of the Commission—Some of the important 
functions of the Commission are as follows— 
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1, Examinations 

(A) Indian Administrative Service and Allied Services, Com¬ 
bined Competitive Examination for Recruitment to — 

(1) Indian Administrative Service, 

(2) Indian Foreign Service. 

(3) Indian Police Service. 

(4) Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 

(5) Indian Customs & Excise Service. 

(6) Indian Defence Accounts Service. 

(7) Indian Railway Accounts Service. 

(8) Indian Income-Tax Service, Class I. 

(9) Indian Postal Service Class I. 

(10) Military Lands and Cantonments Service Classes I & II. 

(11) Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments ol 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of Indian Railways. 

(12) Ccntiul Secretariat Service, Grade III, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents (Class II Gazetted). 

(B) Enyxna ring Snvic(s H lamination for rtciwtc merit to— 

(1) Indian Railway Seivice of Engineers. 

(2) Signal Engineering Dept, of the Supenor Revenue Estab¬ 
lishment of Indian Railways. 

(3) Electrical Engineering Dept, of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of Indian Railway*. 

(4) Mechanical Engineering and Transportation 'Power) De¬ 
partments of the Supenor Revenue Establishment of Iridjan Railways. 

(5) Central Engineering Seivice, Cla^s I & Class II. 

(6) Cential Electrical Engineering Service, Class 1 & Class il. 

(7) Telegraph Engineering Service, Class I. 

(8) Tidegieph Traffic Service, Class II. 

(9) Militaiy Engineeiing Service, Class T. 

(10) Indian Ordnance factories Seivice, Class I. 

(C) Survey of India , Class I & Class II Service Examination . 

, <D) Examination for recruitment of Special Cla^s Railway Ap¬ 

prentices in the Michameal Engineering ard TianspotUtUun (Power) 
departments of th( Snpnwr Rt venae Establnhm* nt of Indian 
Railways. 

(E) Defence Services Examinations for admission to — 

(1) National Defence Academy. 

(2) Military College. 

(3) Indian Air Force, Flying College. 

(4) Commissioned Ranks ot the Indian Navy. 

(F) Army Medical Corps Examination . 

(G) Ministerial So vices Examination for recruitment of — 

(1) Assistants m the Government of India Secretariat and it* 
attached offices. 

(2) Lower Division Clerks in the Government of India Secre¬ 
tariat and its attached offices. 

(3) Stenographers in the Government of India Secretariat and 
Ota attached offices." 
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(H) Typewriting tests for Ministerial Staff of the Secretariat 
and Attaohea Offices* 

2. Direct Recruitment by Interview—There is a large number at 
poets in the Government of India for which more or technical* scienti¬ 
fic or specialised person has to be obtained for responsible duties. The 
recruitment for such posts cannot be filled up by promoting persons 
already in any organised service. So recruitment is made by a 
system of competitive interview conducted by the Commission. The 
prospective candidates are called through advertisement* in the im¬ 
portant daily newspapers. 

3. Promotion—Many senior posts are filled by promotion of 
officers who have gained experience in junior posts in those services* 
Recommendations for such promotion are made by a departmental 
promotion committee consisting of a Member of the Commission 
as Chairman and senior officers of the Ministry or Department con¬ 
cerned and are then placed before the Commission for final rectifica¬ 
tion. 

4. Temporary Appointments and Reemployment—The Commi¬ 
ssion is consulted for temporary appointments for periods exceeding 
one year but not exceeding three years and re-employment of govern¬ 
ment servants who have attained the age of superanuation. 

5. Disciplinary Actions—The Commission is consulted before 
orders are passed by the President imposing any penalty on a 
Government servant. The Commission is also consulted before the 
President passes an order on an appeal, petition or memorial against 
any disciplinary order passed by any authority subordinate to the 
President. 

6. Quasi-Permanancy Cases—Under Central Civil Service^ 
(Temporary Service) Rules 1949* temporary, employees are declared^ 
quasi-permanent on the completion of three years of approved service^ 
provided they are within the age limits and have necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. This quasi-permanency has to be granted by the Government 
in consultation with the Commission. 

7. Reimbursement of Legal Expenses—The claims for reimburse¬ 
ment of the legal expenses incurred by Government servants in 
defending themselves are referred to the Commission under Article 
820 (3) (d) of the Indian Constitution. 

8. Extraordinary Injury Pensions—The Commission is required 
to be consulted on any claim in respect of injuries sustained by 
Government servants in a civil capacity and any question as to the 
amount of any such award. 

* 

Central Secretariat Service 

This service includes all posts in the Central Secretariat from an 
assistant upto an Under Secretary, except those which are specifically 
excluded with the consent of the Ministry of Home Affairs. Tn addi¬ 
tion, it includes posts in the attached offices which the Ministries 
administratively concerned with such posts as well as the Ministries 
of Finance and Home Affairs agree to include. The service is now 
organised into four grades—Recruitment of Grade I (Under Secretary) 
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is made entirely by selection of officers from Grade II (Superinten¬ 
dent) on the advice of the Central Establishment Board. Recruit- 
mdht to Grade II is made by promotion from among the permanent 
members of Grade III (Assistant Superintendent). Half the 
number of vacancies in Grade III are filled by direct recruitment on 
the results of the combined competitive examinations held for I.A.S. 
and other Central Services and the remaining by promotion from Grade 
IVr (Assistant). A new Selection Grade has also been created and 
persons appointed by this Grade are normally expected to hold posts 
of Deputy Secretary in the Central Secretariat and other departments 
of the Government. 

Relaxation of Qualifications for Services 

In was announced in the Lok Sabha on 21st August, 1958 that 
the Government had decided to do away with the University degree for 
all clerical. Central Class III and State Subordinate non-clerical 
services. However, condidates appearing for the Upper Division 
and Central Class III non-clerical services should possess the 
intermediate, senior Cambridge, higher secondary certificate or 
equivalent qualifications. The age limit for such candidates had 
also been revised. For clerical services, the age prescribed was 18 
to 21 years, while for Central Class III and State subordinate non¬ 
clerical services—to enable graduates to compete—it was 19 to 23 
years. 

A University degree would continue to be an essential qualifica¬ 
tion for other services, all-India and Central Class I, Central 
Class II (gazetted and non-gazetted). State Class II (Gazetted) and 
State Subordinate (Gazetted) services. However, for Central Class 
tl (non-gazetted) and State Subordinate (Gazetted) services, the age 
limit was fixed at 20 to 24. In the case of State Class II (Gazetted) 
it was 21 to 24 years. 

The Government had also decided to permit no candidate to appear 
more than twice at any open competitive recruitment examination. 

Pay and Scale of some Services 

/•A.S. and Indian Foreign Service. 

Junior Scale —35 0 1 00 —4 5 0 - 5 00—540—5 Q -- 000—E.B 30—— 870 
—4C1—950(19 years) 

Senior Scale—800 (6th year or under)—50—1,000—60—1300 
—50—1,800 (25 years) 

Indian Police Service. 

Junior Scal e 350 3 50*'-'380 - 380 3 0 - 5 90—E. B.—30——*'770——40 
—850 (19 years). 

Senior Scale — 600 (6th year or under) 40—100—1000—1056 
—1100,—1106—1150 (22nd year) 

Selection grade —1,260. 
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f 

FIRSf FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The Planning Commission was set up in March 1960 by a resolu¬ 
tion of the Government of India which was entrusted with the task of 
preparing a plan for the (< most effective and balanced Utilisation of 
the country’s resources.” The Commission published India's first 
Five-Year Plan in its final form in December, 1962. It covered the 
period from April 1952 to March 1956. The outlay fat the Plan 
originally stood at Rs. 2,069 crores. Later, the Plan was enlarged 
raising the investment by Rs. 2,356 crores. 

OBJECTIVE OF THE PLAN—The central objective.of planning 
in India is to raise the standard of living and opening to the 
people opportunities for a richer and more varied life. It must, 
therefore, aim both at using more effectively the available human and. 
material resources and at reducing inequalities of income, wealth and. 
opportunity. Although in the initial stages of the Plan, the emphasis 
must be on the increasing production, planning should not be confined 
to stimulating economic activity within the social and economic 
framework ; the framework itself had to be remoulded so as to secure 
progressively for all members of the community full employment, 
education, security against sickness and other disabilities and an 
adequate income. 

While India’s population had increased by 52 per cent during 
the course of five decades, the increase in agriculture and industrial ; 
production was less than proportionate. 

The level of consumption, private incomes and savings were all 
extremely low. Shortages were universal. There were not enough 
of food to go round, not enough houses to meet the needs of an expand¬ 
ing community. The prices of essential commodities were rising 
steadily ; on the other hand, the partition of India caused considerable 
damage to India’s economy. 

Before any real increase in the standards of life becomes possible, 
agriculture must be rationalised and industry put on more secure 
foundation ; and a better relation between the two spheres so ordered, 
that opportunities for employment in industry would grow, and 
relieve chronic under-employment in agriculture. So the Planning 
Commission in 1950 was asked to draw up a plan which would leaa 
to the “most balanced and effective use of our national resources.” 

SOURCES OF FINANCE—The finances of the plan are to be 
available from following resources—(1) Budget is expected to yield 
a revenue surplus of Rs. 1,300 millions during the five-year period. 
(2) Development fund available from the revenue account of the 
annual budget. (3) Public loans. (4) Small savings. (6) Con¬ 
tribution from the railway development fund. In ail, the total, re¬ 
sources at the disposal of the Centre would amount to Rs. 6/410 millions 
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while the funds that the States can raise is estimated at Rs. 4,800 
millions. The increased revenue of the States would come from land 
taxes and estate duties, sales tax, betterment levies, etc. This still 
leaves a gap of Rs. 3,720 millions. The ‘counterpart funds of the U.S. 
food loan to India were also being used to finance developments. These 
funds were the rupee proceeds from the sale of U.S. wheat in India. 
Canada and Australia had also promised assistance under Colombo 
Plan. If necessary, the Government would draw from the Sterling 
t Balances tc%the extent of Rs. 2,900 millions. 

OUTLAY OF THE FIRST PLAN : DISTRIBUTION BY 

MAJOR HEADS 


Agriculture & Community Projects 
irrigation and Powers 
Industries & Mining 
Transport & Communications 
Social Services 
Miscellaneous 


Total Provision 
in Crores of Rs 
.. 357 

.. 664 

.. 179 

.. 567 

.. 533 
.. 69 


2,356 


P.e. of the tota* 

16.1 

28.1 

7.6 

23.6 

22.6 

3.0 


100.0 


The actual outlay in the public sectors over the five-year period was 
about Rs. 1,960 crores or 17 p.c. less than the revised target of 
He. 2,356 crores. Agricultural development, along with irrigation 
fthd generation of electric power had the highest precedence during 
the First Plan Period. The development of transport and communi¬ 
cations also received high priority. 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Objectives 

The central objective of the Second Plan covering the period from 
April 1956 to March 1961 was submitted to Parliament on May 15, 
1056. Its objective is the promotion of rapid and balanced economic 
development. Within the broad approach, the Plan has been formu¬ 
lated with the following main objectives— 

(i) an increase of 25 per cent in national income bo as to Taise 
the level of living in the country. 

' (ii) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries ; 

(iii) a large expansion of employment opportunities; and 

(iv) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a more 
even distribution of economic power. 

The Second Plan is in one sense a continuation of the process of 
development commenced in the First Plan, but there is inevitably a 
shift of priorities, with accent on industrialisation, particularly on 
heavy industries and transport. 
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Outlay and Allocations—The development outlay of the Central 
and State Governments amounts to Rs. 4,800 crores over the 
period of the Second Plan, as compared to the target of Rs, 2,356 
crores under the First Plan, though actual outlay was Rs. 1,960 crores 
under the First Plan. 

The Second Plan is one sense a continuation of the process of 
development commenced in the First Plan, but there is inevitably a 
shift of pnorities, with accent on industrialisation on heavy industries 
and transport. 0 

Of the total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, Rs. 2,559 crores represent 
expenditure to be incurred by the Centre and Rs 2,241 crores by the 
State Governments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS OF 

DEVELOPMENT 
(In Crorea of Rupees) 


1st Plan 
(Total) 


1. Agricultural & Community 

Development 357.0 

(а) Agriculture 241.0 

Agncultural programmes 197.0 
Animal husbandry 22.0 

Forests 10.0 

Fisheries 4.0 

Co-operation 7.0 

Miscellaneous 1.0 

(б) National Extension & 

Community Protects 90.0 

(c) Other Pi ogrammes 26.0 

Village Panchayats 11.0 

Local development works 15 0 

2. Irrigation & Power 661.0 

Irrigation 384.0 

Power 260.0 

Flood Control & othei 
projects, etc., 17.0 

3. Industry & Mining 179.0 

Large & Medium Industry 148.0 
Mineral developments 1.0 

Village & small industries 30.0 

4. Transport & Communications 557.0 

Railways 268.0 

Roads 130.0 

Road Transport 12.0 

Port & harbours ' 84.0 

Shipping 26.0 

Inland water transport — 
Civil air transport 24.0 

Other transport 3.0 


Second Plan 


Centre 

States 

Total 

65.0 

502.7 

567.7 

38.0 

302.6 

340.6 

17.5 

152.1 

169.6 

58 

50 2 

56.0 

6.4 

40.3 

46.7 

3.8 

80 

11.0 

8.9 

43.2 

47.1 

0.6 

8.8 

9.4 

120 

188 0 

200.0 

15.0 

12.1 

27.1 

—- 

12.1 

12.1 

15 0 


15.0 

105.0 

807.8 

912.8 

— 

381.0 

381,0 

— 

426.8 

426.8 

105.0 

i 

105.0 

747.3 

142.5 

889.8 

596.2 

21.1 

617.8 

, 70.8 

1.7 

72.5 

80.3 

119.7 

200.0 

1,202.6 

182.4 

1,384.9 

900.0 


900.0 

82.0 

164.1 

246.1 

8.0 

13.5 

16.5 

43.5 

1A 

454) 

46.0 

1.6 

47.5 

3.0 

— 

8.0 

43.0 

— 

48.0 

6.0 

1.4 

7 A 
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Posts & Telegraphs 

1st Plav 
(Total) 

50.0 

Second Plan 
Centre States Total 

63.0 — 63.0 

Other communications 

5.0 

4.0 

— 

4.0 

Broadcasting 

6.0 

9.0 

— 

9.0 

5. Social Services 

533.0 

395.8 

648.7 

944.6 

Education 

164.0 

95.0 

212.0 

307.0 

Health 

140.0 

90.0 

183.8 

273.8 

Housing 

49.0 

46.0 

73.2 

120.0 

Welfare of backward 
classes 

32.0 

32.0 

58.5 

90.6 

Social Welfare 

5.0 

19.0 

10.0 

29.0 

Labour & Labour 
Welfare 

7.0 

18.0 

12.2 

29.2 

Rehabilitation 

136.0 

90.0 

a ““ 

90.0 

Schemes for educated 
unemployed 


5.0 

43.5 

56.8 

5.0 

100.3 

6. Miscellaneous 

Grand Total 

69.0 

2,356.0 

2,559.1 

2,240.9 

4,800.0 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS 


The Objectives of Community Development—The conciete 
plana for the Community Development Project and other rural 
development programmes were formulated in 1952 and in¬ 
augurated on Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday Anniversary, Oct. 2, 
1952. The programme seeks to change the outlook of the Indian 
villagers through entirely peaceful and democratic processes, so 
that they, on their own, plan and implement schemes for their 
individual and collective welfare, the Government offering only 
guidance and assistance. It is thus a programme of aided self- 
help. The programme was inaugurated with 55 community projects, 
each covering about 300 villages. 

The general objective of these activities is to develop the social 
and economic life of the community by providing essential amenities 
for the villagers and rebuilding good life for village communities 
through the people’s initiative and participation and with Govern¬ 
mental assistance. The diverse fields in which activities Were 


planned consisted of Agriculture, Communications, Education, Health, 
Training, Cottage Industries and Subsidiary Employment, Housing 
and Social Welfare. 

The scope of +he Community Development Project was enlarged 
by the addition of a less intensive scheme called the National! 
Extension Service. Community Deveolpment is the method and the 
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National Extension Service is the agency through which transforma¬ 
tion of the social and economic life of India and its villages is sought 
to be achieved. Each Community Development Project covers an area 
of about 500 sq. miles with about 300 villages and a population of 
about 2 lakhs. The agriculture receives the higher priority in tha 
programme. 

The basic aims of the community development may be summed up 
as follows—(1) increase of agriculture, (2) tackling of unemploy¬ 
ment problem in the rural areas, (3) improving villagtf*communica- 
tions, (4) fostering primary education, public health and recreation 
in the villages, (5) improving housing, (6) promotion of indigenous 
handicrafts and small scale industries. Under the second Five-Year 
Plan increasing attention is also being given to (1) development of 
cottage and small scale industries, (2) development of co-operatives, 
(8) promotion of Panchayats as the basic institution of Local Self- 
Government, (4) improved village communications, (5) promotion of 
education, health and recreation in the villages and (6) provision of 
improved techniques and designs for rural housing in rural-cum-urban 
areas. 

The Administration—The Ministry of Community Development 
is responsible for overall control of planning, directing and co¬ 
ordinating Community Development activities throughout India. The 
basic policy matters are referred to the Central Committee, consist¬ 
ing of the members of the Planning Commission, the Ministers 
for Food and Agriculture and Community Development under the 
Chairmanship of the Prime Minister. Implementation of programmes 
is the responsibility of State Governments. Each State has a single 
authonty known as "State Development Committee” consisting of the 
Chief Minister as the Chairman, the Ministers for Development 
Departments as membeis and the Development Commissioner as 
Secretary. The Development Commissioner co-ordinates all the acti¬ 
vities of the development departments. The Collector is the Chairman 
of the District Planning or Development Committee. At the block 
level, there is Block Development Officer who is assisted by a team of 
experts in agricultuie, co-operation, animal husbandry, cottage in¬ 
dustry, etc. There is also Village Level Worker with multi-purpose 
functions in charge of about 10 villages. 

The Ministry of Community Development has ten Centres for im¬ 
parting instruction in social education at Allahabad, Santinekatan, 
Hyderabad, Gandhigram, Udaipur, Baroda, Belur Math (West 
Bengal), Coimbatore, Gargoti and Kasturbagram (Indore). These 
centres are run by non-official agencies with grants-in-aid from the 
Government of India under the overall supervision of this Ministry. 

The subordinate offices of the Ministry are (1) Social Education 
Organisers’ Training Centres, Nilokheri and Ranchi. These Centres 
provide for theoretical and practical training to the trainees 
m the fields of social science, rural economics, adult education, civics, 
co-operatives, etc., etc. Both the centres are run directly under the 
control of this Ministry. (2) Development Officers’ Training Centres at 
Nilokheri, Ranchi and Hyderabad were established to train officers in 
charge of the Community Project Blocks. 
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Central Institute for the Study in Community Development—i 
The Central Institute for Study and Research in Community 
Development has been established by the Government of India for 
applying itself to the task of giving higher training to key personnel, 
administrative as well as technical, of State and Central Governments, 
particularly in group methods and the sociological aspects of the 
programme which they are operating. The Institute has been set up 
to provide facilities for study in economics, public administration, 
political sciehtee, sociology, etc., and their special bearing on the sub¬ 
ject of Community Development. 

Finance—The finances for these Development Projects are 
drawn both from the people and the Government. The Centre’s 
contribution will amount to half of the total expenditure subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 6 crores per year. Towards the implemen¬ 
tation of this programme, India is receiving assistance from the 
United States of America. Under the Operational Agreement No. 8 
of the Community Development Programme and the supplements 
thereto, the U. S. Government agreed to make available from the 
Indo-American Technical Co-operation Fund , a sum of Rs. 14.27 
million dollars for the import of equipment required for Community 
Projects taken up in India during 1952-53 to 1957-58. From the 
beginning, the Ford Foundation has been assisting India in training 
thousands of project workers. Ford Foundation also provided assist¬ 
ance in the launching of 16 pilot projects for rural development. 
Till September 1956, the value of the people’s contribution to this 
programme by way of land, cash and labour amounted to Rs. 46.6 
crores as against an actual expenditure of Rs. 75.2 crores by the 
Government. 


NUMBER OF BLOCKS 


Intensive Dev. 
Blocks 

No. of 
Blocks 
alloted 

No. of 
Blocks 
started 

Villages 
covered by 
Blocks 

Population 
in lakhs 

1952-53 

206 

206 

27,386 

169 

1954-56 

66 

56 

8,584 

42 

1955-56 

152 

162 

21,438 

124 

1956-57 

250 

250 

36,017 

186 

1957-68 

N. E. S. Blocks 

1892 

189* 

25,530 

112 

1954-55 

19* 

19* 

2,893 . 

18 

1955-56 

187 

187 

27,261 

138 

1956-57 

495 

495 

66,911 

333 

1957-68 

697 

697 

60,004 

. 372 

Total 

2,162 

2,152 

2,76,026 

1,494 


Some of the achievements of the Programme—(1) 42, special 
atalti-purpose Blocks have been started In Tribal Areas for inten¬ 
sive development. (2) Nine major Industrial Estates and 20 of 
the small and rural type of Industrial Estates have been started 
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in CD Blocks. (3) Under the first phase of the Village Housing Scheme, 
one hundred Rural Housing Projects have been set up in 100 
Blocks. (4) 59,000 new Co-operative Societies were started upto 
June 30, 1957. (5) Chemical fertilizers have been distributed 

and Agricultural demonstrations held. Improved seeds have been dis¬ 
tributed. Large areas have been brought under fruits and vegetable 
cultivation. (6) 5,326 key village centres have 'been started with 
pedigree animals and pedigree birds. (If Large additional areas have 
been brought under irrigation. (8) Large number of primary health 
centres, maternity and child-welfare centres and wells have 
been constructed. (9) Large number of new schools, and adult 
education centres have been started. (10) Large number of 
pucca and kutcha roads have been constructed. (11) Many produc- 
tion-cum-training centres have been started. 

* NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

Alongside the Community Development Project, the Government 
of India started National Extension Service from 1953. This is a 
programme somewhat less intensive in character. This is called 
N. E. S. in brief. It is designed to provide the essential basic staff 
and a modicum of finance with which the people could initiate 
work on a relatively less intensive programme. Out of these 
N. E. S. blocks, however, selection is made periodically for convert¬ 
ing them into Community Development blocks, i.e., for intensifying 
the development work there. The programme has been so phased 
that an N. E. S. block gets converted into a Community Develop¬ 
ment block after three years of its existence. And, on the termi¬ 
nation of the three-year period of intensive operation, the Com¬ 
munity Development block reverts to the N. E. S. pattern and comet 
under the perview of development departments of the Government. 
Another objective in establishing the N. E. S. was to create an orga* 
nisation for rural development with which the existing Government 
machinery could be integrated. 



ATOMIC ENERGY IN INDIA 

Birth of Atorai^ Energy in India—In the field of atomic research, 
India is now maintaining the lead among the countries in Asia. 
Under the Ir^ustrial Policy Resolution of 1948, atomic energy in India 
was made the exclusive subject of the Government. India created an 
Atomic Energy Commission as early as in 1948 to lay the foundation 
of the country’s atomic development. It deals with all matters 
connected with the development and production of atomic energy. Its 
immediate aims were the promotion of nuclear research, the survey, 
prospecting and processing of raw materials and setting up of an 
experimental reactor. India’s long-term objective is to generate 
power from atomic energy to light the countryside, to turn her indus- 
tries and supply tools to science to improve agriculture and to fight 
disease. The basic work was at first largely concentrated in the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, which since its establish¬ 
ment in 1945 had trained up a group of scientists in nuclear 
physics and associated experimental techniques. Important work has 
also been done at the Bose Institute and the Institution of Nuclear 
Physics in Calcutta, and the research centres at Aligarh, Ahmeda- 
bad, and Gulmarg in Kashmir. 

Department of Atomic Energy—The Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion was set up in 1948 with the object of developing and harness¬ 
ing atomic energy for peaceful purposes in India. This Commission 
formed a part of the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research. As a result of the successful activities of the Commission, 
it was felt that the country was at last in a position to embark 
upon large-scale industrial projects in the field of atomic energy. 
So the Government of India set up a separate Department, known as 
Department of Atomic Energy in August 1954 under the charge of 
Prune Minister. All the business of the Government of India relat¬ 
ing to atomic energy under the Atomic Energy Act, 29 of 1948, pre¬ 
viously transacted in the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research have been transferred to this Department. The Depart¬ 
ment is located at Bombay. The Atomic Energy Commission now 
functions under the Department of Atomic Energy. 

This Department consists of—(o) Main Secretariat of the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy, Bombay (6) Branch Secretariat, New 
Delhi (c) Atomic Energy Establishment consisting of Physics and 
Engineering Groups, Chemistry Group, Biology Division, Medical and 
Health Division, Information Division and Raw Materials Division. 

Progress of Atomic Energy—-Since the establishment of the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy in August, 1954, research and develop¬ 
ment in the peaceful uses of atomic energy have made important and 
rapid stride. A greatly expanded programme is envisaged for the 
future, in the course of which India should be able to produce all the 
basic materials required for the utilization of atomic energy and build 
a series of atomic power stations, which will contribute increasingly 
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to the production of electric power in the country. These develop* 
ments call for an organisation with full authority to plan and imple* 
ment the various measures on sound technical and economic 
principles and free from all non-essential restrictions or needlessly 
inelastic rules. For this reason, the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Department of Atomic Energy has been established with full 
executive and financial powers, modelled moj^jLor less on the 
lines of the Railway Board. This Atomic EnergyTofaimission is res- 

S onsible for formulating the policy of the Department of Atomic 
Inergy for the consideration and approval of the Prime Minister and 
for preparing the budget of the Department of Atomic Energy. 

Over 800 Indian scientists and technical personnel are working 
for Atomic Energy Establishment Almost all the instruments and 
electronic components that are needed for in nuclear energy work are 
being made in Trombay Establishment. 

The Trombay Establishment (whose work is split up into 14 
divisions which in turn grouped into four main groups * the physics, 
chemistry, engineering and biology divisions) includes India’s first 
reactor, Apsara, the radio-chemistry laboratory and thorium pro¬ 
cessing plant. Nearing completion are the Canada-India reactor, 
Zerlina, a zero energy reactor, a uranium metal plant and plants for 
processing fuels and moderatois. 

Apsara, India’s first atomic reactor, which went into opera¬ 
tion 2£ years ago (August 4, 1956), is pxoving a very useful faci¬ 
lity for research in many fields. It is the first reactor to go into 
operation in Asia, outside the USSR. It was designed, engineered 
and built entirely by Indian scientists and engineers and by Indian in¬ 
dustry, except for the fuel elements. The fuel elements (convex 
plates of enriched uranium alloyed with aluminium and canned in alu¬ 
minium) have been provided by the U.K. atomic energy authority. 

This small-sized reactor, which cost Rs. 35 lakhs, is producing 
radio-isotopes which are already being extensively used by Indian 
agriculture, medicine and industry, and research workers at the uni¬ 
versities Apsara is the nation’s principal facility for training 
personnel in reactor technology and for fundamental research in 
physiques, engineering and biology, which requne the use of 
strong fluxes of neutrons. 

India’s third research reactor will be the Rs. 7$ crore Canada- 
India reactor, now under construction at Trombay When it goes 
Into operation in 1960, India will possess one of the best isotone pro¬ 
ducers in the world, with which it will be -able to 'produce the full 
range of radio-active isotopes A joint Indo-Canadian project, 
Canada’s share (£2.75 million) is being provided under the Colombo 
Flan. The reactor will require some 20 tons of heavy water, which 
has been sold to India bv the U S. Atomic Energy Commission 

This laboratory, which was built in 1958, is a start to train 
a team of chemists in the handling of highly radioactive substances. 
An important function of the laboratory is to assist all divisions of 
the establishment in the use and handling of radioactive materials in 
their experiments. The laboratory was set up under the supervision 
of a U.K. scientist, Mr. G. R. Hall. 
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* *■ Thorium Plant—The four-year-old thorium plant produces two 
much-needed raw materials for atomic energy developments; 
over 300 tons of thorium and a few tons of uranium a year, 
which is equivaent in fuel value to roughly 1,000 million tons of 
coal. This is about 30 times the present annual production of coal 
in India. The plant is one of the largest in the world for the pro¬ 
duction of thorium titrate. Besides supplying virtually the entire 
requirements of Mip gjts mantle industry in Asia, it also supplied 
markets in Bttropd and America, and is earning valuable foreign ex¬ 
change by exports. 

The production of adequate supplies of uranium is the basic re¬ 
quirement for a self-sufficient atomic energy programme and, accord¬ 
ingly, a plant has been set up at Trombay to process uranium con¬ 
centrates into reactor-grade uranium metal for experimental purposes 
and for use in the reactors that are under construction at Trombay. 

Atomic Energy Minerals in India—A country * desirous of 
harnessing nuclear energy for peaceful purposes must have : (1) 
Uranium 235 or Plutonium, or further fuel from thorium U. 238 ; 
(2) Beryllia, graphite or heavy water as a moderator ; (3) zirconium, 
beryllium or niobium for sheathing fuel; (4) boron, in some form or 
other, as control ; and (5) sodium, or bismuth as coolants. 

The beach sands of Kerala and Madras carry 0.5 to 2.0 per cent 
of monazite (a phosphate compound of raie earths). They consti¬ 
tute an easily accessible source of uranium, the exploitation of which 
will also yield substantial tonnages of thorium and other valuable 
r&re earth compounds. The known Indian reserves of uranium in 
ore containing more than 0.1 p.c. exceed 30,000 tons. 

Indian monazite contains from 0.2 to 0.46 per cent of uranium 
oxide, and 8 to 10 per cent of thorium oxide. The known reserves of 
thorium are about 500,000 tons. 

An intensive search is under way in India for atomic minerals. 
The India Government is awarding up to Rs. 10,000 for the discovery 
of new uranium deposits capable of producing 50 tons of ore 
assaying 0.4 per cent of uranium oxide, and lesser rewards for bring¬ 
ing uranium-bearing materials to its notice. 

Beryllium is found in India as beryl—a silicate compound. This 
contains ten per cent of the oxide and 3.5 to 4.2 per cent of the metal. 
Domestic production, mainly associated with mica deposits, is of the 
•order of 1,000 tons of beryl a year. 

The other useful minerals for the production of atomic energy in 
India are—Zirconium reserves of India (silicate of the metal) in the 
sands of Kerala alone are of the order of 5,000,000 tons. Boron 10 
is another valuable element used in atomic energy development, 
but it is not found m India. Tibet produces and exports 
substantial amounts of borax to India. Another metal of value in the 
atomic energy field is colombium generally associated with tantalum, 
as combined oxides. It is found associated with mica and beryl in 
. course granite rocks in India and tin deposits in Nigeria. 

The heavy water, another chemical required in nuclear reactors 
to serve as moderator, would be also manufactured in quantity. 
The scheme for the production of heavy water has also been finalised. 
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The decision is to produce heavy water and fertilizer to gather in a 
large plant which is being built in Nangal (Punjab). This plant will 
give 10 to 20 tons of heavy water per annum. It was also the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to produce heavy water in all fertilizer facto¬ 
ries which would be set up in the second Five-Year Plan. It is the 
intention of the Government to erect plants for the manufacture of 
beryllium and irconium metals. India is the lar<-g»st producer in the 
world of the rare mineral K. Beryl from whicF^jS affl ium metal was 
obtained. The metal irconium could be obtained**froil ircon sand 
found in the south-west coast of India. Both the metals have impor¬ 
tant uses in advanced types of atomic reactors. 

Collaboration with other countries—On Dec. 23, 1955, it was 
announced in London and Delhi that an agreement has been 
reached between India and England for “close co-operation and mutual 
assistance between U.K. Atomic Energy Authority and the Indian 
Departments of Atomic Energy in the promotion and development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The agreement provided (1) 
tha* members of the staffs of both bodies would consult and work 
together on mutually agreed topics (2) that the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority would provide the Indian Dept, of Atomic Energy with en¬ 
riched uraniumful elements for a ‘swimming pool' reactor under con¬ 
struction in Bombay (3) that the Authority would also assist in the 
design and construction of a high flux reactor which might be built 
in India. 

It was also announced on Feb. 22, 1956 by the American Atomic 
Energy Commission that U.S.A. had approved the sale of 
21 tons of heavy water to India at $ 28 per pound on condition that 
all supplies will be used for peaceful application. 

State Undertakings—(1) Indian Rare Earths ( Private ) Ltd., 
was set up in August 1950 by the Government of India and the 
Government of Kerala. This undertaking is designed to treat 
1,500 tons of monazite per year and to produce therefrom about 
1,500 tons of rare earth chlorides and carbonates and some 1,500 to 
1,800 tons of sodium phosphate as by-products. (2) TravanooDt 
Minerals ( Private ) Ltd., was registered in October 1956 for all sand 
separation undertakings. 



MINERAL OILS IN INDIA 

IMPORTANCE OF MINERAL OIL AND GAS IN INDIA—The 
extent to which ttidiifehas to depend on the mineral oil and gas may be 
easily ascertained from the following facts :—India needs aviation fuel 
for her civil and military planes, petrol for her motor cars, kerosine 
for lighting and cooking, diesal oil for the buses and tractors, furnace 
oil for factories, bitumen for roads, and lubricants for machines. Oil 
is not only essential for the development of our industry, it can also 
help to provide a solution of our biggest problem in food. If our 
villagers could be persuaded to do their cooking on kerosine stoves, 
it would mean the saving of about 2B0 million tons of animal dung 
Annually which goes up in smoke. 

India is producing 6.40 million tons of petroleum, mainly from 
Djgboi oil Helds against an annual consumption of about 5 million 
tons. It is estimated that the demand for oil in India will be about 
*1 and 14 million tons by the end of Second and the Third Year Plans 
respectively. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL SET-UP—With the 
formation of the new Central Cabinet in 1967, a new Ministry has 
boon formed known as Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel. The Minis- 
try^of Steel, Mines and Fuel now consists of the following Depart¬ 
ments—(1) Department of Iron and Steel (2) Department of Mines 
'and Fuel. This Ministry is headed by a Cabinet Minister, who is 
Assisted by a Minister of State for Mines and Oil. The Department 
Of Mines & Fuel has taken over the following offices and organisations 
—(1) Geological Survey of India (2) Indian Bureau of Mines (3) Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission (4) Office of the Coal Controller (5) 
Coal Board (6) National Coal Development Corporation and (7) 
Nevili Lignite Corporation. 

The Department of Mines and Fuel is responsible for the follow¬ 
ing subjects—(i) Mines and minerals (including the Indian Bureau 
of Mines, special mining projects and the Geological Survey of India) 
(ii) Fuel including coal, lignite, oil and natural gas (including explo¬ 
ration, drilling, existing and future refineries, distribution and 
pricing). 

Tne Department of Mines and Fuel has the following major Divi¬ 
sions—(1) Coal and Lignite Division (2) Mines Division (3) Oil Divi¬ 
sion. Of these, Oil Division administers Oil and Natural Gas Commi¬ 
ssion ; exploration, production and refining of oil and natural gas ; 
prices and distribution of petroleum products ; petroleum economics; 
refineries ; Government and Defence requirements of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts ; Indo-Stanvac Project and Petroleum Commission Rules. 

OIL EXPLORATION IN INDIA—The occurrence of oil is known 
to be related to sedimentary areas. It has been estimated that 
the extent of sedimentary areas in India is nearly 400,000 sq. 
miles. This vast oil potential is distributed as follows—(1) 30,000 
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sq. miles in Assam including areas in which concessions are held by 
the Assam Oil Company, Tripura and Manipur (2 ) 30,000 sq. miles 
in West Bengal including the 10,000 sq. miles concession held 
by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company, parts of the coastal regions 
of Orissa and Sunderbans (3) 50,000 sq. miles in the Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir (4) 46,000 sq. miles in 
Rajasthan (5) 68,500 sq. miles in Cumbay-Cutcb (6) 142,000 sq. 
miles in the Ganga Valley (7) 17,000 sq. miles.Madias Coast 
(8) 9,600 sq. miles in the Andhra Coast (lot 5^)0 ,ii. miles ip 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The Government of India is carry¬ 
ing out geological and other surveys prospecting and drilling opera¬ 
tions in eveiy likely place in India lecommended by Indian and foieign 
experts. 

Exploration work is going on m parts of the Himalayas, Assam, 
Ganga Valley, West Bengal, Rajasthan, Cambay-Cutch and the 
narrow fringes, along the East and the West Coasts under the aus¬ 
pices of the Commission. Test drilling is in progress at Jwala- 
mukhi in the Punjab and at Lunej in the Cambay basin. In West 
Bengal basin the work is being executed by the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company with financial participation by the Government. The details 
are given below— 

PUNJAB, HIMACHAL PRADESH AND JAMMU : This region 
is thought to be an extension of West Punjab Oil field belt. Some of 
the structures resemble those of the Iranian oil fields. 

Two favourable structures which have been geologically mapped 
in the sub-Himalayas and another deciphered by geophysical 
methods in the Punjab plains near Hoshiarpur, have been consider¬ 
ed for drilling. One of them, viz., the Jawalamukhi structure, has 
been drilled to a depth of nearly 6,500 feet. One horizon interpreted 
as gas bearing m this well has been tested. The test proved 
successful and large quantities of gas, with probable industrial 
potentialities, have been discovered. Further drilling is being con¬ 
tinued to its objective depth of about 10,500 feet. 

The test well near Hoshiarpur has reaehed a depth of over 10,000 

feet. 

The third structure at Januari is expected to be drilled as soon as 
a drill is available. 

GANGA VALLEY : Aero-magnetic surveys have indicated 
sediments of great thickness in these areas. Geological surveys 
have been undertaken in the sub-Himalayan region. Recourse has 
been made to geophysical methods for finding hidden underground 
structures. Exploration activities will be continued in this area. 

JA1SALMER : Aero-magnetic surveys have indicated consider¬ 
able thickness of sediments in western and south-western portion. 
On account of the inaccessibility, and extremely difficult working con¬ 
ditions, geological and geophysical investigations have so far 
been confined only to the more accessible areas. These surveys will 
be continued. 

CAMBAY-CUTCH : Geophysical investigations in Gogha and 
Cambay .regions and the alluvial tracts of Gujerat indicated a good 
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thickness of possible oil-bearing sediments, which are expected to 
Occur at a comparatively shallow depth 

A favourable structure near Cambay, is being drilled now. Oil 
has been struck at more than one horizon. Oil has been struck at 
village Lunej about 8 miles north of Cambay on Sept. 8, 1958, and also 
at experimental drilling sites at Vadser, four miles from Baroda, about 
50 miles from Lurej in September 1958. 

SIBSAGA^TA^SAM : Seismic surveys have located two struc¬ 
tures at a ^eac depth near Sibsagar. Arrangements are being made 
to test one of these structures by deep drilling. 

WEST BENGAL : The Commission is maintaining liaison with 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., on behalf of the Government of 
India who are co-partners in the Indo-Stanvac Project. Four holes 
have been drilled. The results have confirmed the existence of 
marine rocks. So far no commercial quantities of oil or gas have 
been obtained. * 

t 


EAST AND WEST COASTS : Good thickness of sediments are 
Ittown to occur along ceitain coastal patches of the East and West 
^Coasts of India. Gas shows are reported from parts of the Cauvery 
Basin and Kerala. The Commission proposes to undertake reconnais¬ 
sance, geological and gravity surveys in these parts in the near future. 

OIL REFINARIES IN INDIA—A survey of possibilities and 
suitable locations for refineries in India was undertaken by the major 
oil companies in 1948 at the instance of the Government, Agreements 
were signed by the Government of India with the Standard Vaccum 
and Burmah Shell group of companies, whereby they agreed to provide 
a modem oil refinery, each in Trombay near Bombay. Caltex followed 
suit a little later by offering to construct a refinery in Visakhapatnam 
on the east coast. The Stanvac Refinery came on stream in the third 
quarter of 1954, the Burma Shell Refinery early in 1955 and the Caltex 
Refinery started functioning in July 1957. 

The Burmah-Shell Refinery is the largest in India with a design¬ 
ed capacity of a little over two million tons, followed by Stanvac and 
Caltex with a designed capacity of 1.2 million tons and 0.57 
million tons of crude oil respectively. 

The coastal refineries at Bombay and Visakhapatnam are running 
on imported crude oil. The Burmah-Shell and Stanvac Refineries are 

S tring their supplies of crude oil from the Persian Gulf. The Caltex 
finery is processing crude oil from the Middle East and Indonesia. 
The Government of India announced in 1958 that they have decided 


to set up two oil refineries, one at Barauni (Bihar) and the other in 
Assam. Both would be in the public sector. The Rumanian Govern¬ 
ment has offered assistance in the construction of the proposed Assam 
refinery. For about 60 years a refinery has been functioning ajt 
Digboi to exploit the crude oil obtained locally. 

While these oil refineries are taking us a step nearer self-suffi¬ 
ciency, it would be appreciated that our needs of petroleum products 
are growing at the rate of some 8 to 9% per annum. 

It is estimated that, on an average, every additional ton of oil 
required in excess of existing demand calls for an investment of the 
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equivalent of Rs. 600 per ton and this cost is rising* About half this 
sum is required to finance the exploration and production of oil and 
the other half to cover refineries, tankers, research and marketing 
facilities. 

PRESENT OIL PRODUCTION IN INDIA—Of all the States in 
the Union, Assam is today the only region nossefcsing proved 
commercial reserves of oil. Efforts have jmtgib made, and 
indeed are still m progress today, to find undej%r<SJd ml which is 
confined to a relatively small area in the north-eastern extremity of 
the sub-continent. Here, at the head of the Biahmaputra Valley, 
lie the Digbol oil field (annual production about 410,000 tons per 
annum) and the newer, vastly more important, oil areas of Nahor- 
katiya and Moran—which, howevei, are not yet fully operative. Here, 
too, is the heart of the only full-scale petroleum industry in the 
country, for Digboi embraces all phases of the industry—from the 
search for oil fci the earth's rocks to the distribution of the refined 
products. 

The Digboi oilfield was discovered, almost by chance, in 1890* 
after several unsuccessful oil prospecting efforts by various explorers 
elsewhere in the region. At that time practically the whole of the 
Upper Assam was covered with thick dark jungle, unhealthy because 
of malaria and uninhabitated except by wild animals. 

In September, 1899, the railway company began drilling a well 
near the track, and in November 1890, after 14 months' hard work, 
oil was found when the drill reached a depth of 662 feet. Other wells 
followed some successful, some failing to find oil and some even 
catching fire, but progress in the j'ungle was slow. 

The first Assam Oil Company was formed by the A R. & T. Co. 
in 1889, just 10 years after the first Digboi well began drilling. But 
another 20 years passed before oil production amounted to 14.000 
gallons a day, and this was not sufficient to keep the Digboi refinery 
m full operation. The time finally came when the company found it 
impossible to carry on without further financial hacking. The 
Burmah Oil Company then took over control of the Assam Oil Com¬ 
pany and proceeded to send much-needed, up-to-date equipment to 
Digboi. By 1926, the first large oil well in Digboi was completed, and 
hopes began to ri*e. The wpM«j werp going deeper and more oil was 
being produced, but it was onlv in 1921 that the yield at last reached 
the figure of 180.000 gallon" a dnv which wa* the amount the Digboi 
refinery, now enlarged, was designed to handle. 

RUPEE COMPANY TO EXPLOIT OIL IN INDTA—In December, 
1956. an agreement was rpachpd Hptwapn the Government «f Tn^i» and 
the Burmah Oil Company and the Assam Oil Company for the for¬ 
mation of a rupee companv to exploit the oil reserve" of Nahorkativa, 
Hhgrijan and Moran in As«am. The agreement incorporates the deci¬ 
sion to set up two refineries. 

To be called Off India (Private) T,td„ the Rupee Company will 
have an authorised capita! of R" 50 crore* divided into 500 000 shares 
of Rs. 1.000 each, of these one f hi?d will He held bv the Union Govern¬ 
ment and the rest by B.O.C. The New Company will be registered in 

36 
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Assam. One of the clauses of the agreement is : Oil India (Private) 
Ltd., will employ Indian nationals in preference to foreigners when¬ 
ever possible. 

The Company will exploit the oil resources in the Nahorkatiya, 
Hurijan and Moran areas in the upper Assam. Nahorkatiya and 
Hurijan are the prospecting areas m the Brahmaputra alluviufti 
where oil at great depth was first discovered m 1953. 80 deep wells, 
most of them wjrotr jroducers of crude oil, have been drilled here so 
far. Still 'Jurtner 'down the valley lies Moran, where five wells have 
been completed to date. 

The Nahorkatiya area was on the list of Assam prospects 
to be tested as long ago as 1925. In that year, the Digboi oil ex¬ 
plorers carried out a torsion balance (gravity) survey in Upper 
Assam, and parts of the region covered included the Nahorkatiya 
area. Gravity surveys were again undertaken during the years 
1927 to 1930 (in the 1929 season the area covered Moran, where oil has 
recently been found by the drill), again in 1938, and yet again in 1945 
to 1950. The latest gravity survey, by the modern “Worden” gravi¬ 
meter, was earned out from August 1953 to July 1964. 

There were also repeated seismic surveys in the effort to find 
more oil in Assam. These began in 1938 at Jorhat, were continued 
the next year at Nahorkatiya, and after the war moratorium were re¬ 
sumed again from October, 1953 to June, 1957 (except for one rainy 
season in 1956). The programme of seismic work in the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley was continued again in October, 1957. Nor is this the 
end of the list of AOC geophysical studies. Between November, 1963 
and January, 1954 an aerial mangnetometer survey was fiown over 
10,000 square miles of the valley. 


FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 

Object of the Plan—The problem of regulating India’s population 
for the dual standpoint of its size and quality is of utmost im¬ 
portance for national welfare and economy. The population of 
India is growing at the rate of 5 million persons on an average 
every year. The aim is to educate the people on the need for 
limiting families in the larger context of national, economic and social 

S rogress. The objects of the family planning programme as laid 
own by the Planning Commission are—(1) to obtain an accurate 

f icture of factors contributing to the rapid increase of population in 
ndia (2) to discover suitable techniques of family planning and device 
methods by which knowledge of these techniques can be widely 
disseminated and (3) to make family planning an integral part of 
service in Government hospitals and public health Agencies (4) 
research on the production of contraceptives (5) facilities for train- 




Begining of the Plan—The Family Planning was launch©4 
as, an official programme in the later part of the First-Year Flan as 
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S irt of the Government of India’s policy for population control. 

uring the second Five-Year Plan period, the programme was 
intensified in different directions; firstly by opening of a large 
number of urban and rural clinics and sanctioning of financial assis¬ 
tance to State Governments and voluntary organisations and others 
to establish clinics and to run family planning centre and secondly, 
by the extension of the training progiamme of drffcest categories of 
personnel who will implement the programme. JEanbg planning acti¬ 
vities are conducted solely on a voluntary basis. Every Care is taken 
that social and cultural values are not affected. 

Central Board—The head of the entire family planning organisa¬ 
tion is the Central Family Planning Board with the Union Health 
Minister as Chairman and a representative membership and a Stand¬ 
ing Committee. Family Planning Boards have been formed and 
Family Planning officers have been appointed in most States. 

Budget of „he Plan—For the family planning programmes, Rs. 25 
lakhs has been provided during 1957-58 and Rs. 46 lakhs for 1958-59 
under the Plan. 

Second Five-Year Plan—For the execution of various faces of 
the Family Planning Programme, the sum allocated for the 
Second Plan is Rs. 497 lakhs. Rs. 400 lakhs of it is intended for 
the scheme of the Centre and Rs. 97 lakhs for schemes of the State 
Governments. During Second Plan period, 2,000 rural and 500 urban 
clinics are proposed to be established throughout the country in addi¬ 
tion to 147 set up in the First Plan period. 

Training and Research—The first item of the programme is a 
large scale opening of family planning clinics and centres at which 
instruction in family planning would be combined with the populari¬ 
zation of the methods by which objectives can be attained. Priority 
is given to the tiaining of persons like doctors, health visitors, 
social workers and field workers. 

To carry out further studies in the population trends and research 
work on better and effective contraceptives, two demographic 
centres have been started—one at Bombay in collaboration with 
Dorabji Tata Trust which will also function as a regional centre 
of the United Nations and the other at Delhi under the auspices of the 
Delhi University. Family Planning officers have been appointed in 
many States. Family Planning Boards have also been formed in all 
States except Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. 

In the sphere of research, a grant of Rs. 15,000 was sanctioned to 
the Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health for 
continuation of research of synthetic Meta-xylo-hydroquinone as an 
wal contraceptive. The Demographic Centre at the Delhi School of 
Economics was sanctioned a grant of Rs. 18,280, while an amount of 
Rs. 32,670 was sanctioned to the Demographic Training and Research 
Centre, Bombay. 

Family Planning Programme—(1) Family Planning activities are 
conducted solely on a voluntary basis. Every care is taken that 
I? 61 j cu ^ tura l values are not affected. (2) Family Planning 
Boards have been formed and Family Planning officers have been ap¬ 
pointed m most States. (3) Provision of family planning clinics m 
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teaching institutions for doctors and medical auxiliaries and in* 
corporation of family planning in their courses of study is being 
initiated. (4) For the family planning programmes, Rs. 25 lakhs has 
been provided dunng 1957-58 and Rs. 49 lakhs for 1958-59 under the 
plan. (5) Against the ^target of 370 clinics, 353 clinics are reported 
to have started functioning. 


INDIAN ELECTIONS 

Election Commission—Under the Article 324 of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution, Election Commission has been set up by the Government 
of India for conducting free and fair elections throughout the 
country on Jan 25, 1950. The Election Commission is a Statutory 
body and has an independent status. The mam functions of the Elec¬ 
tion Commission are as follows— « 

(1) Superintendence, direction and control of the preparation of 
the electoral rolls and keeping them up-to-date at all times (2) con¬ 
ducting all elections to the Parliament and State Legislatures as well 
as the election of the President and the Vice-President of India (3) 
appointing the Election Tribunals to investigate into complaints made 
in election petitions, etc 

The Commission consists of a Chief Election Commissioner, and 
such other Commissioners as necessary are appointed by the President. 
The President also appoints Regional Commissioners in consultation 
with the Election Commission The conditions of tenure and service 
of the Commissioners are determined by the President. 

1957 Elections—The results of the Lok Sabha elections were 
officially published on April 6, 1957 Candidates were returned for 
488 of the 500 seats m the Lok Sabha filled by election. 

The Congress won 365 seats, about the same number as m 1951-52 
elections and increased its proportion of the total vote from 45 to 47 
per cent. It also won absolute majority m 11 of the 13 State 
Assemblies, although securing a majority of the total vote only m 
Assam <66 per cent) and Mysore (51 per cent). In Onssa, where 
no single party obtained a majority, Congress as the largest party 
formed a minority Government with the support of certain other 
groups. In Kerala, the Communist Party emerged as the largest 
single group, and was able to take office with Independent support. 

Out of an electorate of 193,129,024 about 121,400,000 people 
voted in the parliamentary and 112,300,000 in the State Assembly 
elections. 118,821,705 votes weie cast m the parliamentary elections 
against 105,987,318 m the 1951-52 elections, when the electorate 
totalled about 173,000,000 The number of candidates for the Lok 
Sabha shared a considerable decrease, from 1975 m 1951-52 to 1493. 
Only 12 candidates (all congress) were returned unopposed. 

flections to the Lok Sabha. 

The following table shows the seats and votes won by the four 
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all I ndia parties—the Congress, Praja Socialist Party , Communist 
Party and Jan Sangh. 


Congress 
P. S. P. 

Communists 
Jan Sangh 
Others 


1957 


Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

365 

87,278,612 ’ 

362 

19 

29 

4 

11,642,726 

12,068,452 

7,216,800 


71 

30,615,115 

80 


1961-52 

Votes 

47.528.911 
17,285,128 

4,712,009 
3,206^61 

33.224.911 


(All Voting figures are provisional). 


Others include Independents, Scheduled Castes Federation, Ganatantra 
Pansad, Forward Bloc, Janata Party, Hindu Mahasabha, etc. 


State Electiom 

Simultaneously with the Parliamentary elections, voting took 
place for the Legislatures in all the States except Andhra -Pradesh, 
where voting was conhned to the Telangana area (transferred from 
Hyderabad under the States Reorganisation Act), as elections to 
Andhra Assembly had been held in 1955. 

The election results of the State Assemblies were as follows—Of 
2,899 seats filled as a result of the state elections, the Congress won 
1,888, the Communists and their allies 189, the P. S. P. 195 and the 
Jan Sangh 46. 

The Congress obtained majority in 11 of the 13 States (excluding 
Kashmir). As in the Parliamentary elections, it improved its posi¬ 
tion in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Punjab and Rajasthan, but suffered 
setbacks in Bihar, the Maharashtra and Gujaiat areas of Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh. The Communists secured representation for the first 
time in all the State Assemblies and in Kerala formed the first 
Communist Government in any Indian State. They constituted the 
largest opposition group in Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal and 
considerably increased their representation in Bombay but lost 
ground in Telangana and Madras. P. S. P formed the largest oppo¬ 
sition group in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and 
Uttar Pradesh. The right wing parties (apart from the Orissa 
Ganatantra Parisad) met with little success except in Madhya 
Pradesh, the Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 

. Election Statistics—In 1957 election, of the electorate of 193 
million, 47.54 p.c. cast their votes in the election of members of 
Lok Sabha, while the percentage in the case of election to Assemblies 
■was 48.23. In the first General Election, out of an electorate of 173 
million, 61.07 p.c. cast their votes in Parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies. P er cent of the adult population was enrolled as voters 

in the First General Elections. The figure rose by 2.8 per cent in the 
Present elections. Number of polling stations and ballot boxes were 
1,96,084 and 27,73,850 respectively during elections in 1951, while the 
<'? I J®sp? n ding figures for the election in 1957 were 2,20,478 and 
21,00,931. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES OF THE STATES 

(Position on March 1, 1958) 



No 

of Seats 

Congress 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

4 4 

801 (l) 

218 

11 

12 

— 

27 

87 

Assam 

■ 

108 (3> 

70 

8 

4 

— 

— 

28 

Bihar 


818 (l) 

208 

32 

7 

.— 

65 

15 

Bombay 

Kerala 

M. P. * 

896 (8) 
126 

288 

281 

48 

282 

35 

9 

12 

18 

60 

2 

4 

10 

44 

12 

60 

14 

20 

Madras 

9 9 

206 (1) 

161 

2 

4 

—. 

— 

47 

Mysore 

• • 

208 (1) 

147 

18 

1 

— 

4 

87 

Orissa 

• • 

140 

66 

11 

9 

— 

61 

18 

Punjab 

• • 

154 (1) 

119 

l 

6 

9 

5 

13 

Rajasthan 

• • 

176 (1) 

119 

1 

— 

6 

17 

82 

V . P. 

• 4 

480 (1) 

284 

44 

7 

17 

— 

71 

West Bengal 

• • 

252 

152 

21 

46 

— 

8 

25 

Jammu & Kashmir 

72 

—— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

1 


Koto—Figures in the brackets indicate number of vacant seats. 

OP (other paities) include various state paities, such as, Hindu Mahasabha* 
Janata ^arty. Ram Kajja Pansad, (.anatantra Parisad. Forward Bloc. 
Scheduled Castes Federation, National Conference, etc. 


FACTS ABOUT 1951 AND 1957 GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Lok Sabha 

Number & Seats 

No. of Constituencies 

No. of contesting candidates 

Legislative Assemblies 
Number of seats 
No. of constituencies 
No. of contesting candidates 

Total expenditure on Elections 
Both Lok Sabha & Assemblies 


1951-52 

1957 

489 

494 

401 

403 

.. 1874 

1519 

.. 3283 

3102 

.. 2703 

2518 

.. 15,361 

10,177 


Rs. 10,45,47,099 Rs. 5,90,21,786 


Recognition of Parties—The Election Commission will allow 
more time to political parties to consolidate and improve their stan¬ 
ding before the required minimum of the per cent of pulled votes to 
get or retain recognition for allotment of symbols. Accordingly four 
all-India parties— Congress,Pro ja-Sooialist, Communist and Jan Sangh 
have retained their recognition as National Parties. There votes 
in the second general election were: Congress : 47.74 per cent as 
against 45 per cent in the first general election ; Proja Socialists—8.92 
per cent as against 10.6 per cent for socialists and 5.8 per cent for the 
K. M. P. P. in the earlier elections ; Communists 8.42 per cent as 
against 3.3 per cent and Jan Sangh—-4.63 per cent in the first general 
election against 3.1 per cent in the first general election. 

The All-India Socialist Party and the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha- 
sabha asked for recognition on all India basis. They failed to earn it 
because the percentage of votes polled by either party at the elections 
to the Lok Sabha was less than 3 per cent of the total votes polled. 
However, they did secure the minimum at some places and were 
accorded the status of state parties—the All India Socialist Party 
in Uttar Pradesh and Manipur and the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha- 
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sabha in Delhi. Since the Union Territories of Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura have no legislative assemblies, the 
Election Commission has recognised State Parties on the basiB of 
votes polled in the Territory concerned in the preceding general elec¬ 
tion to the Lok Sabha. 

State Parties—Of the existing 10 State Parties functioning in 
States other than Andhra Pradesh, parties whichjtftained the recog¬ 
nition already granted to them were—Jharkand jfarawfend Chotanag- 
pur Sanlal Parganas Janta Party in Bihar ; PeasaflK and Workers* 
Party and the All India Scheduled Castes Federation in Bombay ; 
Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha in Madhya Pradesh; All India Gana- 
tantra Parisad in Orissa ; All India Scheduled Castes Federation in 
the Punjab ; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya Parisad in Rajasthan ; All 
India Forward Bloc (Marxist) in West Bengal; All India Scheduled 
Castes Federation in Himachal Pradesh. As there was no general 
election to the Legislative Assembly of Andhra Pradesh covering the 
entire State, the existing parties continue to enjoy recognition. 

The Parties which failed to poll three per cent of valid votes lost 
their recognition and symbols. The parties are. Akhil Bharat Hindu 
Mahasabha and Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya Parisad of Bombay; Revo¬ 
lutionary Socialist Paity of Kerala; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya 
Parisad and All-India Scheduled Castes Federation of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh ; All India Scheduled Castes Federation and Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party of Mysore ; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya Parisad of Uttar 
Pradesh ; Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha of West Bengal; All India 
Scheduled Castes Federation of Delhi and Tripura ; and Ganatantrik 
Sangha of Tripura. 



THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

In modern India, the old village communities are vanishing. 
There are no IfcmtWjehommunities in West Bengal m the sense in which 
the term lscusulny understood and as they are found in certain other 
States of India. The Permanent Settlement and the predominating 
local influence of the landlords, as well as other contributory causes, 
such as the spread of education, improved facilities of communica¬ 
tion, and the over-increasing tendency to centralisation of control. 
Combined to destroy all traces of any village system which existed in 
pre-British days. 

But Mahatma Gandhi said in 1946, “Indian Independence must 
begin at the botton. Every village should be a republic or a 
panchayet having full powers—the greater the powers of panchayat 
the better for the people.” 

STRUCTURE OF INDIAN VILLAGES : Villages differ from 
each other in India ; especially so, villages being widely separated 
parts of the country. For instance, the hermit village of Malan is quite 
different from Dilwara in Rajasthan, or Kumbapettai in Tanjore, or 
Hattarahalli in Mysore. The physical, social and linguistic isolation 
Of Malana has enabled it to be more or less completely autonomous. 
The difference between villages cannot all be reduced to the degree of 
proximity to the forces of urbanization, industrialisation and Wester¬ 
nisation. Each village has a pattern and mode of life which is to some 
extent unique. Villages next door to each other differ considerably, 
and this fact is recognised by rural folk. 

The number of castes living in a village is an important thing. 
Each caste has a culture of its own which is to some extent different 
from the culture of the others. The structure becomes complex as the 
number of castes increases. The structure of the Gaddi village of 
Goshen, or Malana, or the Bhil villages of Rajasthan is certainly 
simpler than the villages in other parts of the country. Size too is 
an important matter in this connection ; the smallest village has about 
600 inhabitant, while the largest village has about 2,7500 inhabitants. 
600 inhabitants, while the largest village has about 2,7500 inhabitants, 
smallest. Some villages, particularly Malana or the Bhil villages in 
Rajasthan, enjoy a degree of isolation which is denied to the others. 

Among various diversities, there is unity of the Indian village. 
A body of people living in a restricted area, at a distance from other 
similar groups, with poor communications between them, the majority 
of the people being engaged in agricultural activity, all closely depen¬ 
dent upon each other economically and otherwise, and having a vast 
body of common experience, provide a sense of unit to a village 
community. Caste is even today an institution of great strength, and 
as marriage and dir.lng are forbidden with members of other castes, 
the members of a caste living in a village have ir my important ties 
With their fellow caste men living in neighbouring villages. 
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A caste is not self-sufficient by itself. The castes living* in a 
village or other local area are interdependent economically and other¬ 
wise. Ideally, each caste enjoys a monopoly of an occupation, and 
this monopoly both unites as well as divides the people enjoying the 
monopoly. The strong rivalries which exist betweeti the members of 
a non-agricultural or servicing caste often force them to seek friends 
outside their own caste. Again, the lower cashes, an spite of the 
troubles and humiliation of subordination, are awar^jhat the system 
guarantees them a living. Members of different castes are^also linked 
up in other ways : the relationship of landlord and tenant, mastef 
and servant, creditor and debtor, and patron and client ignore caste 
barriers to bind together people who are unequal. 

The village wards as well as the castes, both have their separate 
councils of elders known as the panchayat. The caste panchayat is 
presided over by the headman of the caste ; and is composed of the 
elders of that particular caste. The ward council on the other hand, 
consists of the elders from that ward and is presided over by the 
headman of the ward. In practice, the more vocal assertive members 
of the village council become the de facto panchayat for the village. 

Three petty government officials have a position of some influence 
in the Deccan village community. These aie the Patel, the Kotwal 
and the Howaldar. The Patel assists in the collection of land revenue, 
arranges to send reports of breaches of law to the police, and generally 
looks after the arrangements for touring government officials. He 
maintains a record of significant events and developments in the 
village and also records births, marriages and sale of animals. 

Appointed by the State's Revenue Department, the Patel gets 
five per cent of the land revenue of the village for his work. The 
Kotwal, belonging to the untouchable Madiga caste, works as an 
assistant to the Patel. He carries weekly reports and information 
pertaining to serious crime to the police-station. He has to patrol 
the village in the night, makes government and village announce¬ 
ments by the beat or drum, and looks after the arrangements for 
touring government officials. The Hawaldar too is a sort of general 
assistant to the Patel, The Kotewal and the Hawaldar both get a 
salary of three rupees per month in addition to grants of bits of rent- 
free land. At harvest time, cultivators give them some grain also. 

Another feature of the Indian village life is the joint family. A 
joint family has long been the common form of family organisation 
in India, sanctified in scripture and sanctioned in secular law It con¬ 
sists typically of a set of men, related as fathers and sons, brothers, 
together with their wives and children.^ The several nuclear families 
thus grouped together form a single unit of consumers and often also 
a single producing unit. The property of all is held in common under 
the trusteeship of the senior male ; every male child is entitled to a 
share of the joint family property. All in the joint family are fed 
from a single kitchen and receive money from the family purse 
Among cultivators, all in the joint family work together for the 
family's crop. Joint families have long been in a continuous process 
of formation and fission. 

Governmental agencies, of both the central and state administra- 
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tions, have attempted to encourage the growth of a new social 
organisation in the village. Legislation has beta passed in some pro¬ 
vinces and funds provided to enable village councils, panchayats, to 
be formed and to function. In name, these are the same as the 
traditional councils which have for centuries adjudicated disputes 
gmong villagers. In manner of composition, in function, they are very 
"different. Theemembers of the new panchayat must be elected, must 
electioneer. In\the past, they were accorded place by universal respect 
and could hardly keep that respect if they pressed their claims. The 
•Id councils were arbitrary, conserving agencies whose prime func¬ 
tion was to smooth over or settle village friction. The new panchayats 
are supposed to be innovating, organizing bodies working for changes 
rather than conserving solidarity. 

The community development projects and the national extension 
Cervices have been designed to bring about an economic reorientation 
in our villages, and the panchayat system has been designed to 
provide a new sacial and political structure to our villages. 

Village Administration—For the sake of administrative con¬ 
venience, each State in India is subdivided into smaller units. At the 
top of all, we have in some States the Division into which the State 
is divided. At the head of each Division we have a Commissioner. 
There Divisions are again divided into Districts. Some States may 
not have Divisions but District is the principal unit of administration 
in a State under a Collector and District Magistrate. As a Collector 
he is responsible for the proper collection of revenue and for the 
administration of all matters connected with land excepting in some 
minor aspects. As District Magistrate, he is responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and the criminal administration of the 
District. 

For the sake of administrative advantage, each District is divided 
into number of Sub-Divisions. 

Local Self-Government —The Local Self-Government in India is 
divided into two classes—urban and rural. Corporations or Munici¬ 
palities cater to the needs of the urban areas, whereas in rural areas, 
so far as civic needs are concerned, they are governed by the District 
or Taluk Boards or village Panchayats. So in urban areas, we have 
different varieties for satisfying the civic needs of the people, such 
as municipal corporations, municipal committees, small town commi¬ 
ttees, Notified Area Committees, District and other Local Boards in 
addition to Gram Panchayats of villages. 

The principal function of the district boards is to provide for pri- 
. mary education, to construct and maintain roads other than highways 
and to manage public health and charitable institutions in rural areas. 

The importance of the civic development of rural areas can 
be easily imagined if we realise that there are only 3,016 towns 
Compared to 6,58,089 villages in India. 25.6 per cent of the total 
rural population live in small villages (under 800 persons), 48.8 
per cent in medium-sized villages (between 500 and 2000 persons), 
19.4 per cent in large villages (between 2,000 and 5,000 persons) ana 
5.8 per cent, in very large villages (over 5,000 persons). 

Panchayats —A specific directive principle on panchayats were 
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included in the now Constitution of Indie. It declared, “The State 
shall take steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with 
such powers as may be necessary to enable them to function as unite 
of self-government.” The First Five Year Plan envisaged panehayat* 
to play their part in organising village development programmes. 
The second plan tressed the nead of a well-organised democratic 
structure of administration in which the village panefayats will be 
organically linked with popular organisation at a higher level. 

The number of panchayats has been steadly increasing. In 1957 
152,337 panchayats covered 3,98,222 out of 5,68,575 villages. It is* 
estimated on March 1958 the number of panchayats had risen to 
1,64,358. But it has been estimated that hardly 10 per cent of them 
were functioning effectively, 40 per cent unsatisfactorily and the rest 
were average. The Committee on Plan Projects Study Team on 
Community Development and N. E. S. stated that the lack of efficiency 
of many of oui present rural self-governing bodies has been due to 
two large a jurisdiction, too few powers, too scanty finances accom¬ 
panied by an absence of close relationship with the village panchayats 
and of wise guidance by governmental and political parties. 

Panchayats are elected by the Gram Sabhas consisting of 
the entire population of the village. They are responsible for the 
provision of civic and other amenities of the village. Their main func¬ 
tions are municipal, social economic, judicial and other developmental 
activities, such as, medical relief, maternity and child-welfare, 
management of common grazing grounds, maintenance of village 
roads, tanks and wells, etc. In some places panchayats also look after 
primary education, maintenance of village records and the reali¬ 
zation of land revenue. They levy taxes on houses and lands, 
fairs and festivals, sale of goods, etc., for building up funds. Be¬ 
sides these functions, the panchayats have also judicial function. 
This function is performed by a separate department known as Nyaya 
Panehayat elected from among the members of the Gram Panchayats. 
This Nyaya Panehayat is competent to try minor offences under 
the Indian Penal Code and other special or local laws. Their 
powers of punishment are limited to moderate fines and the civil 
jurisdiction extends to suits of the money value of Rs. 200. Legal 
practitioners are not allowed to appear before this Court. 

Finance —The sources of finance for local bodies are as follows— 
(1) taxes levied by local bodies (2) taxes levied by the local bodies 
but by the State Government on their behalf ,(3) Share in the taxes 
levied and collected by the Government (4) grants-in-aid given by 
the State Governments (5) Revenue from non-tax sources. 

Progress of Pandhayats — 

Andhra —proposes to cover the State with Panchayats during 
Second Five-Year Plan. State has established 20 ad hoc panehayat 
Samities. 

Assam —The plains have already been covered with panchayats. 
A bill for the establishment of Block Panehayat Samities and Union 
Panchayats have been referred to the Select Committee. 

Bihar —There is a Bihar Panehayat Raj Act. 
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Bombay —propose to establish Panchayats throughout the State 
during Second Plan period. 

Jammu & Kashmir —have established Panchayats all over the 
State. 

Kerala —Village Panchayats have been established throughout 
Kerala except some parts of the Malabar area. 

Madhya Pradesh— Madhya Bharat region in the Madhya Pradesh 
is already ^covered with Panchayats. Panchayats will be established 
throughout the State during Second Plan. 

ilfadros—The Government propose to establish Panchayats through¬ 
out the State dunng Second Plan period. 

Mysore —The old Mysore region is already covered with Pancha¬ 
yats. The Government propose to establish Panchayats in the whole 
State dunng the Five-Year Plan. 

Punjab —Panchayats have been established throughout the State. 

Rajasthan —The State is covered with Panchayats. 

V . P. —Panchayats have been established throughout the State. 
U. P. Government have abolished District Boards and have setup 
ad hoc District Councils. 

West Bengal —A beginning in the establishment of Anchal 
Panchayats was made during the second Five-Year Plan. The Anchal 
Panchayats will function at a level between the block and the villages. 


COMMISSIONS & COMMITTEES 

INTER-STATE TRANSPORT COMMISSION 

This has been setup in 1968. Transport is a concurrent subject 
under the Constitution, and the lack of uniformity of standards in the 
operation of road transport in different States has been causing many 

S roblems. The Commission’s powers to arbitrate over inter-State 
isputes and to sponsor schemes for the development, regulation and 
co-ordination of road tiansport in inter-Siate regions will, therefore, 
be of great importance. It will also be open to the Commission to 
issue direction to the States in connection with the grant, revocation 
and suspensipn of permits for the opeiation of transport vehicles in 
inter-State areas. 

KERALA & MADRAS FOOD POISONING CASES ENQUIRY 

COMMISSION 

* 

This Commission was appointed by the Union Ministry of Health 
on May 23, 1958, following reports of a large number of cases of 
food poisoning resulting in many deaths in various places of 
Kerala and Madras, to enquire into causes of ¥ death. The com¬ 
mission made the following recommendations—$1) the imposition 
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of control through a comprehensive statute or Statutes in the 
manufacture, storage, transport, distribution and use of highly 
toxic insecticides (2) provision for regulations may be made under 
the statute for precautions to be taken in the manufactuie, formula,* 
tion or processing of manufacture, formulation or processing of in? 
secticides (3) it should be made obligatory through regulations oft 
the manufacture processor or formulator to store insecticides in specie! 
containers and to use specified containers if the authority constitutes 
in that behalf so directs (4) regarding transport, Indian Jderchants* 
Shipping Act and Indian Merchants Shipping (carnage of dangerous 
goods) Rules 1954 should be amended to make it obligatory on the 
shipper to givfe a declaration under Rule 4 and to prescribe a penalty 
of imprisonment for substantial period for infnngement of the lules. 

(5) manufacturers and distributors should be licensed (6) there should 
be regulations for providing labels for containers and packages in 
which insecticides are stored. 

HOTELS STANDARDS COMMITTEE 

The Hotels Standards & Rates Structure Committee appointed by 
the Government of India with Dewan Chaman Lall as Chairman 
submitted its report in June 1958. The following are the main 
recommendations— 

(1) The hotels in India should be classified from the 5-star or 
deluxe category to the 1-Star, which is the most economical type. 

(2) Appointment of a Statutory Committee for the purpose of 
classification and for looking into day-to-day problems of the hotel 
industry. 

(3) The Committee accepts and recommends the formula of the 
American Hotel Association which provides for a return of 10 per 
cent on investment. 

(4) The policy of prohibition cannot be questioned, but the ap- 

S lication of rules in the various States have adversely affected the 
otel trade and tourist traffic. 

(5) The opening of a number of smaller hotels of the type of 
the Italian tourist hotels at each of the important tounst centres. 

(6) Provision of a fund of Rs. 10 crores by the Government 
from which loans may be advanced on low interest and easy terms 
to hoteliers to improve and extend their hotels. 

(7) Assistance by way of loans through banks. 

(8) Facilities for importing essential hotel equipment and hotel 
provisions. 

(9) Grant of direct importers' licences to hoteliers. 

(10) Eqactment of comprehensive legislation governing hotel 
industry for the whole country. 

U. K. MISSION’S REPORT ON SITE FOR NEW SHIP-YARD 

U. K ; Ship-yard Mission under Colombo Plan visited Tndia in 
1957 and inspected 20 sites. It had been asked to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on th* site and the layout of a new ship-yard and the 
equipment requireaPto establish it, furnish estimates of the capital 
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costs and to prepare a report for consideration by the Government of 
India. The Mission considered the sites of Cochin, Kandla, Trombay, 
Geonkhali and Mazagaon as most suitable for the establishment of a 
Second Ship-yard. The estimated costs of the proposed ship-yards 
•at the five sites are—Cochin Rs. 19.16 crores, Kandla Rs. 20 crores, 
Trombay Rs. 17.38 crores, Geonkhali Rs. 20.88 crores. For some- 

S hat different proposals for the redevelopment of Mazagaon Dock, 
te costs are estimated at Rs. 7.04 crores. 

DIRECT* TAXES ADMINISTRATION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Committee was set up by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue) by their resolu¬ 
tion, dated 3rd June, 1958 to advise Government on the administrative 
organisation and piocedure necessary for implementing the integrated 
- scheme of direct taxtation with due regard to the need for eliminating 
tax evasion and avoiding inconvenience to the assesseos. 

COMMITTEE OF SLUM CLEARANCE 

The Report of the Advisory Committee on Slum Clearance, set-up 
by the Prime Minister was published on August 30, 1958— 

(1) The Committee has recommended the desirability of entrust¬ 
ing the work of urban community development to one Ministry at the 
Centre, which could integrate the activities of the other Ministries in 
t&spect of town planning, slum clearance, housing, health, education 
» and industries in order to develop completely the particular slum 
areas chosen for treatment. 

(2) The Committee has recommended that to begin with the 
Worst slum areas in the six cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, 
Kanpur and Ahmedabad might be taken up for treatment. 

(3) To initiate the programme of urban community development 
and also to implement more effectively the present »Slum Clearance 
Scheme, Committee has suggested the levy of a terminal tax on goods 
and passengers carried by rail. 
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Bharat Ratna. 

This is India’s highest award. 
It is made for exceptional work 
for the advancement of art, 
literature and science and in re¬ 
cognition of public service of the 
highest ordei. The decoration 
takes the form of a pi epal leaf 
25/16 inches long, 1? inches wide 
and & of an inch thick. It is of 
toned bronze. The following are 
the receipant«f of the Awards 
up-to-date :— 

C. Rajagopakichari. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

Dr. C. V. Raman. 

Dr. Bhagawan Das. 

Dr. M. Visvesvaraya. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Dr. D. K. Karve (1957). 

PADMA VIBIIUSIIAN, 1958 

Dr. John Mathai. 

Dr. Radha Binode Pal. 
Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta. 

PADMA BHUSHAN, 1958 

Ali Yavar Jung. 

B. V. Warerkar. 

B. P. Patil. 

Sip. Dhanvanthi Rama Rau. 
Gnulam Yazdani. 

Sm. Hansa Mehta. 

Dr. Jal Cawasha Paymaster. 
Kankanhalli Vasudevacharya. 
Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta. 
Pammai Sambanda Mudaliar. 
Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar. 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

Tenzing Norkay. 

Tiruppattur R. Murthi. 


PADMA SHRI, 1958 

Dr. Atma Ram, Director, Central 
Glass and Cevarjic Research 
Institute. 

Dr. Badri Nath Uppa>, Agricul 
tural Commissioner. 1. C. A. R. 

Balwant Singh Nag, Chief, 
Natural Resources Division, 
Planning Commission. 

Ganesh Govind Karhlianis Vice- 
President, Harijan Sewak 
Sangh. 

H. N. Sethna, Chief Chemical 
Engineer, Atomic Energy Es¬ 
tablishment. 

K. Chandrasekharan, Professor, 
School of Mathematics, Tata- 
Institute of Fundamental 
Roseau, h. 

Lakhhman Singh Janpangi, In4. 
Tiade Agent, Western Tibet. 

M. B. Diwan, In charge, Dftttapur 
Kushta Dham. 

Mathew K. Mathulla, Managing 
Director, Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangalore. 

Mihir Sen (Channel Swimmer). 

Jamedar Milkha Singh, Athlete, 
Southern Command. 

Om Parkash Mathur, Executive 
Engineer, C. P. W. D. 

O. Srinivasa Murthy, Director 
(Planning), Railway Board. 

P. K. Panikkar, Director of Exhi¬ 
bitions, Ministry of Commerce 
& Industry. 

Parixitlal Majumdar, President, 
Gujerat Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

P. C. Mehta, Chairman, Lalitkala 
Academy. 

Sm. Ratnamma Isaac, Social 
Worker. 

Sm. Shailabala Das, Social 
Worker. 

Dr. S. Patwardhan, Leprosy 
Worker. 

Surendra Nath Kar, Shantiniketan 
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SJiHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS, 1958 

The Executive Board of the Sahitya Akadami has awarded prizes 
of Rs. 6,000 each to following books during 1966-57. 

Bengali —Anandibai Ityadi Gulpa (short stories).—Raj Sekhar 
Bose. 

Guj araiw-Darshan Ane Chintan (2 Vols. Philosophical essay)— 
Pandit Shukhmlji. 

Kannada —Aralu Maralu (Poems)—D. R. Bendre. 

Kashmiri —Sat Sangar (Short Stones)—Akhtar Mohiuddm, 
Marathi —Bahurupi (Autobiography)—Chintaman Rao Kolhatkar. 
Onya —Ka (Novel)—Kanchucharan Mohanty. 

Urdu —Atishe gul (Poems)—Jigar Moradabadi. 

Hindi —Madhya Asia Ka Itihas (2 vols.)—Rahul Sankntyayan. 
Malayalam —kazhinja Kalam (Autobiography)—K. P. Keshava 
Menon. 

Tamil —Chakravarti Tirumagan (Ramayana retold in prose)— 
C. Rajagopalachari. 

RABINDRA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
(W est Bengal Government Award) 

1949-50 Nihar Ranjan Ray, ( Bangalir Itihas). 

V 19B0-51 Satmath Bhaduri, ( Jagort ). 

1961- 52 Brojendranath Banerjee. 

1962- 53 Dmesh Chandra Bhattacherjee. 

1953-54 Rani Chanda, (Puma Kumbha). 

1964-55 Rfgsekhar Bose, (Krisknakali). 

Tarasankar Banerjee, ( Arogya Niketan ). 

1955- 66 Samarendranath Sen, ( Bijaner Itihas ). 

1956- 57 Pravat Kumar Mukerjee (Ravindra Jibani 4 vols.). 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar (History and Culture of the Indian 
People —4 vols. (English). 

1967-68 Premendra Mittra ( Sagar Theke Fera). 

—Benoy Ghosh ( Paschkm Banger Sanskriti). 

—Dr Sumti K Chatterjee (Literature Mediavali E Modeme 
Pit Subcontinente Indiana in Italian ). 

LALIT KALA AKADEMI AWARDS FOR ART, 1958 

(Rs. 1000 Each) 

First Prize—Marriage Procession by Mohammad Yasm (also a gfold 

plaque) 

Rs. 1000 Each — Bull (Sculpture) by Raghav R. Kanana 

—The Death by A S Jagannathan. 

—At the Cafe by M. Peddeppa Naidu. 

— Composition by P. L Jam. 

— Potrait by Ratan Wadke. 

— Thue Horses by Sunil Kumar Dss 
— Steel Exterior by Dipak Prosad & nerjee. 
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BENGALI LITERARY AWARDS (195459) 

Bengali Year—'1366 

Amrita Bazar PatrUea Award (Stair Kumar Memorial Priza 
Rv, 1,000)—Hari Charan Banerjee, 

Jugantar Award (Motilal Memorial Prize Re. 1,000)—Saradindu 
Banertee. 

Anavda Bazar Patrika Prize (Be. 1,000— Prafulla Ijfarkar Memo* 
rial)—Samaresh Bose. 

Desk Prize (Suresk Majumdar Memorial Prize Re. 1,000)—Bibhu- 
ti Mukherjee. 

Mauehak Prize ( Children’s Book Re. 1,000)—Hemendra Kumar 
Roy. 

* Ultorath ’ Prize (for poetry Re. 600)—Nirendranath Chakravarti. 
and Subhas Mukerjee. 

HONOURS TO SANSKRIT SCHOLARS 

The Scheme'of awards introduced by the Government of India'in 
1958 is intended to accord recognition to eminent Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian scholars and to encourage advanced study in these 
languages. Along with a Sanad, the scholars will be granted 
Rs. 1,500 per annum for life and a Robe of Honour— 

1968 Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya (Bengal). 

Pt. Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi. 

Dr. Pandurang Vaman Kane. 

Krishnamurthi Sastri (Andhra Pradesh). 

Dr. Mohammad Zubair Siddiqui. 

NATIONAL PROFESSORS 


The Government of India created posts of National Professorship 
of India in 1949. The National Professorship carry a salary ex 
Rs. 2,600 per month and have been created so that the holders may 
devote their entire energies to research work, which they may carry 
on in any university or institution of their choice. 

1949 Dr. C. V. Raman. 

1968 S. N. Bose F.R.S. (for 5 years). 

1958 Dr. K. S. Krishnan (for 6 years). 

■ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF WEARING VARIOUS MEDALS 

AND DECORATIONS 


(1). Bharat Ratna; (2). Param Vir Chakra; (3). Ashoka 
Chakra, Class 1 ; (4). Padma Vibhushan ; (5). Padma Bhusan; (6). 
Maba Vir Chakra; (7). Ashoka Chakra, Class II ; (8). Padma Shri; 
(9). Vir Chakra ; (10). Ashoka Chakra, Class III ; (11). President's 
Police and Fire Services Medal (for gallantry) ; (12). Police Medal 

i f or gallantry) ; (13). General Services Medal, 1947 ; (14). Presi- 
ent’s Police and Fire Services Medal (for distinguished service) ; 

14 _*4_• _ 14 * «« 1 « fan, V #4 • 4 t n 


Indian Independence Medal, 1947 ; (21). Independence Medal, 1960; 
(22). Commonweal tkpA. wards ; (23). Other Awards. 

37 Y 



CENTRAL ACTS 1958 

of Act . Name of the Act 

*The Requisitioning and Acquisition of Immovable Property 
\ (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

2. Th^ Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1958 

8* The Indian Reserve Forces (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

4. The Appropriation Act, 1958. 

6. The Central Sales Tax (Amendment) Act, 1958 

6. The Appropriation (Railways) Act, 1958. 

7. The Indian Post Office (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

8. The Appropriation (Vote on Account) Act, 1968. 

9. The Control of Shipping (Continuance) Act, 1958. 

10. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 2 Act, 1953. 

11. The Finance Act, 1958 

12. The Appropriation (No 2) Act, 1958. 

13. The Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Port Trusts (Amendment) 

Act, 1958. 

14. The Appropriation (No 3) Act, 1968 

15. The Mines and Minerals (Regulation & Development) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1958 

16. The Indian Oaths (Amendment) Act, 1958 

17. The Hyderabad Securities Contracts Regulation (Repeal) Act, 

1968. 

18. The Gift Tax Act, 1958. 

19. The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1958 

20. The Probation of Offenders Bill, 1968. 

21. The Rice-Milling Industry (Regulation) Bill, 1958. 

22. The Employees Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

23. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 3 Act, 1968. 

24. The Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains 

Act, 1958. 

25. The All India Services (Amendment) Act, 1958 

26. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

27. The Mineral Oil (Additional Duties of Excise and Customs)* 

Act, 1958 

28. The Armed Forces (Assam and Manipur) Special Powers Act, 

1958 

29. The Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 

1958. 

30. The Sugar Export Promotion Act, 1958. 

31. The Central Sales Tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1958. 

32. The Public Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupants) 

Act, 1958. 

32. The Estate Duty (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

84. The Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

35. The Manipur & Tripura (Repeal of Laws) Act, 1968. 

36. The Indian Medical Council (Amendment) Act, 1958. 
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37. The Rajghat Samadhi (Amendment) Act, 19B8. 

38. The Industrial Disputes (Banking Companies) Decision , 

Amendment Act, 1958. 

39. The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act, 1958 

40. The Appropriation (No. 4) Act, 1958. 

41. The Supreme Court Judges (Conditions of Service) Act, 1958, j 

42. The International Finance Coiporation (Statics Immunities*' 

and Privileges) Act, 1958. 

43 The Trade and Merchandise Marks Act, 1958. *> 

44. The Mei chant Shipping Act, 1958 

45. The Tea (Alteration in Duties of Customs & Excise) Act, 1958. 

46. The High Couit Judges (Conditions of Service) Amendment 

Act, 1958 

47 The Poisons (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

48. The Assam Rifles (Amendment) Act, 1958 

49 The Appropriation (Railways) No. 4 Act, 1958 

50 The Appropriation (Railways) No 5 Act, 1958. 

51. The Appropriation No 5 Act, 1958 

52. The Indian Tanff (Amendment) Act, 1968 

53. The Foreign Exchange Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

54 The Prevention of Disqualification (Amendment) Act, 1958. 
55. The Salaries and Allowances of Members of Parliament 

(Amendment) Act, 1958 

56 The Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Validation Act, 1958 
67. The Onssa Weights and Measures (Delhi Report) Act, 1968 

58. The Representation of the People (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

59. The Delhi Rent Control Act, 1958. 
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FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATION—SCOPE OF WORK 

Functions of Govt. Ministries—The business of the Government is 
allocated under Article 77 (3) of the Indian Constitution. This allo¬ 
cation is made by the President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. The items of business to each Minister are allotted. A 
Ministry is responsible for the formulation of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment within its sphere of responsibility as well as for the exe¬ 
cution of the policy. A Secretary or Secretaries are appointed as the 
administrative head of the Ministry. For the convenience of work, 
the Ministry is divided into Divisions, Branches, Sections, etc. 
under Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries, Section Officers, etc. 

The Government of India Ministeries—The following are the 
Ministries of the Government of India— 


1. Ministry of External Affairs. 

fi. Ministry of Defence. 

8. Ministry of Finance. 

4. Ministry of Home Affairs. 

5. Ministry of Law. 

6. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

7. Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel. 

8. Ministry of Railways. 

9. Ministry of Transport and 
Communications. 

tO. Ministry of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment. 

11. Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture. 


12. Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power. 

13. Ministry of Education. 

14. Ministry of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs. 

15. Ministry of Health. 

16. Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. 

17. Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply. 

18. Ministry of Rehabilitation 
and Minority Affairs. 

19. Ministry of Community De¬ 
velopment. 


Departments 

Department of Parliamentary Partition Secretariat. 

Affairs. Cabinet Secretariat. 

Department of Atomic Energy. Planning Commissions. 

1. Ministry of External Affairs—has the following subject! 
under its control— 

<1) Foreign Affairs. 

(2) Diplomatic and consular representation; Indian Foreign 
Service ; Indian Foreign Publicity ; 

(3) United Nations Organisation; international conferences 
associations and other bodies. 

14) Treaties and agreements with foreign countries. 

(5) Foreign jurisdiction and extradition. 

L ,1 
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(6) Emigration from India; pass-porta and visas and pilgri¬ 
mage to places outside India. 

(7) Administration of the North-East Frontier Agency and 
Naga Hills Tuensang Area. 

(8) Administration of Pondicherry and other former French 
possessions in India. 

The Ministry is also responsible for the administr&tion of follow¬ 
ing laws—(o) Indian Emigration 


ation Act, 1922 (6) Reciprocity Act, 1948 
, 1932 (d) Indian Merchant Snipping Act 


(e)Port Haj Committee Act, laaz (a) Indian mercnant amppi 
1923 in so far as it relates to pilgriim ships (e) Indian Pilgrim Shipit 
Rules (/) Protection of Pilgrims Act 1887 (Bombay), (g) Protec-*, 
tion of Mahomedan Pilgrims Act, 1896 (Bengal). 

Ministry of Defence—The functions of the Ministry are as 
follows— 

(a) Defence of India and every part thereof. 

(b) Maintenance of Land, Naval and Air Forces of India In¬ 
cluding National Cadet Corps, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, Territorial 
Army and Lok Sahayak Sena. 

(c) Formation of Cantonments, delimitation-excision of Canton¬ 
ment areas, local self-government in such areas, the constitution of 
Cantonment Boards. 

(d) Army, Navy and Air Force works including ordnance 
factories. 

(e) Acquisition and derequisitioning of property for Defence 
Services. 

(f) Union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational 
or technical training, for the Armed Forces and for promotion of 
special studies or research in relation to the Forces, Defence Science 
Organisation. 

The Ministry of Finance—is responsible for the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(1) Administration of the finances of the Central Government 
and dealing with finances affecting the whole country. 

(2) Raising the necessary revenues for carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration and regulating the taxation and borrowing policies of the 
Government. 

(3) Administration of problems relating to banking and currency 
and in consultation with the ministries concerned arranging for the 
proper utilization of the country’s foreign exchange. 

(4) Controlling the entire expenditure of the Government in co¬ 
operation with Ministries and Departments concerned. 

Departments —The Ministry is organised into the following three 
Departments—(1) Department of Revenue (2) Department of Expen¬ 
diture and (3) Department of Economic Affairs. Department of 
Revenue deals with Income-tax, Expenditure tax, Wealth tax and 
Estate Duty, customs, Central Excise, opium and narcotics and 
Central functions under the Indian Stamp Act. This is also known as 
Central Board of Revenue. 

Department of Expenditure has the following four Divisions— 
(1) Establishment Division (2) Civil Expenditure Division (3) Special 
Re-organisation Unit (4) Defence Expenditure Division. 
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Department of Economic Affairs —has the following six Divisions 
-*-(l) Budget Division (2) Planning Division (3) Internal Finance 
Division (4) External Finance Division (6) Economic Division (6) In¬ 
surance Division. 

Ministry of Home Affairs—deals mainly with ‘Public Services' and 
'Public Security ’. The Ministry is also responsible for the teaching of 
Hindi to Central Government Servants in offices scattered throughout 
India. It i 3 . also responsible for the administration of Union Territories 
of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Ammdivi Islands, Manipur and Tnpura. In addition, 
the Ministry is also concerned with the welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes, improvement in 
Fire Services, Emergency Relief and Social Welfare Programmes. 
It also continues to deal with the residuary matters resulting from 
the Reorganisation of States. 

Ministry of Law—The mam functions of the Ministry are as 
follows— 

(1) To advise the Ministries and Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on all legal matters. 

(2) To diaft bills, ordinances and regulations and follow them 
op in all their stages up to their enactment and pi omulgation. 

(8) To scrutinise statutoiy rules and orders from the legal and 
drafting points of view. 

(4) To make arrangements for the publication of Central laws 
and other statutory rules and oiders as and when necessary. 


The Ministry of Law has been split up into two separate Depart¬ 
ments—(1) Legal Affairs Department —This Department deals with 

t e advisory and conveyancing work, arrangements for the conduct 
Government litigation and matter relating to Election Commission 
and the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. (2) The Legislative Depart¬ 
ment deals with legislative drafting, co-ordination between the Centre 
and the States in legislative drafting, publication of central laws, 
implementation of the recommendations of the Law Commission rela¬ 
ting to statute law revision and legislative subjects allotted to the 
Ministry. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry—is responsible for the regu¬ 
lation and fostering of trade and commerce, the control and regula¬ 
tion of imports and exports, negotiation of trade agreements with 
foreign countries, determination of tariffs, commercial representa¬ 
tion overseas, promotion of exports, and participation at Government 
level in fairs' and exhibitions held abroad. On the Industries side, 
the Ministry’s activities include the encouragement and ordered 
development of large and small industries in the private and public 
sectors, assistance to industries, development and control of planta¬ 
tion industries and active promotion of overall industrialisation. 
The Ministry also exercises control over production, distribution, and 
prices of certain essential commodities like cement and are also res¬ 
ponsible for the Regulation of “Forward Trading”. 

Almost the entire field of privately owned industries, and indus¬ 
trial of the public sector, including small scale industries and plants 
tion industries are under the charge of this Ministry. 
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Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel—This Ministry which was form¬ 
ed in 1967 consists of the following Departments— 

(1) Department of Iron and Steel. 

(2) Department of Mines and Fuel. 

The Department of Iron and Steel deals exclusively with iron and 
steel projects of the Government. In addition, this Ministry is 
responsible for the two steel works in the private sector, namely, 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., and the Indian Iron and Steel Co.,«as well as 
for the production and distribution of iron and steel in the country. 

The Steel plants of the Government are (1) Rourkela Steel Pro. 
ject (2) Bhilai Steel Project and (3) Dhrgapur Steel Project. 

The Steel plants in the private sector with which this Depart, 
ment is concerned due to the Government of India’s guaranteering 
foreign loan or advancing money are II) Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany (2) Indian Iron and Steel Company and also Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works at Bhadravati. 

The Department of Mines and Fuel is concerned with the 
following offices and organisations—(1) Geological Survey of India 
(2) Indian Bureau of Mines (3) Oil and Natural Gas Commission (4) 
Office of the Coal Controller (5) Coal Board (6) National Coal Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation (7) Neyveli Lignite Corporation. 

This Department is responsible for the following—(i) Mines and 
Minerals (including the Indian Bureau of Mines, special mining projects 
and the Geological Survey of India (ii) fuels including coal, oil and 
natural gas (including exploration, drilling existing and future refine¬ 
ries, distribution and pricing). 

Ministry of Railways—The function of the Ministry of Railways, * 
is performed by the Railway Board. Tho Railway Board exercisqjfi, 
all the powers, of the Central Government in respect of regulations, 
construction, maintenance and operation of Railways. The Railway 
Board consists of a Chairman and four members, one of whom is the 
Financial Commissioner and the three other members of the Railway 
Board are m charge of the following, namely, Staff, Transportation 
and Engineering. There are also Five Additional members in-charge 
of works, mechanical, commercial, finance and staff matters 
respectively. 

The Chairman of the Railway Board is the ex-officio Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Ministry of Railways. 

Ministry of Transport and Communications—This Ministry has 
now two Departments-—(A) Department of Transport (B) Depart* 
ment of Civil Aviation and Communications. 


The Department of Transport is responsible for following 
subjects— 

(a) Road Transport (including Delhi Transport Service) and 
Road Development. 

(b) Major Ports. 

(c) Maritime Shipping and Light-houses. 

(d) Inland Waterways and Inland Water Transport. 

(e) Tourism. 

(f) Hindusthan Shipyard. 
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The Department of Civil Aviation and Communications are res¬ 
ponsible for the following— 

(a) Civil Aviation and Air Transport Industry. 

(b) Posts and Telegraphs and Telephone Industries. 

(cl Meteorology. 

(d) Rail vay Inspection. 

(e) Overseas Communications. 

(f) ^Wireless Planning: end Co-ordination. 

The subjects are administered through the following organisations 
under respective Heads—(1) Civil Aviation Department (Director- 
General of Civil Aviation (2) Air Transport (Indian Airlines and 
Air India International Corporations (3) Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment (Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs) (4) Wireless 
Planning and Co-ordination Organisation (6) Indian Meteorological 
Department (Director-General of Observatories) (6) Overseas Com¬ 
munications Service (Director-General, Overseas Communications 
Service) (7) Railway Inspectorate (8) Indian Telephone Industries, 
Private Ltd. 

The Ministry of Labour and Employment—has the responsibility 
of the following subjects— 

(i) Labour Welfare and Trade Unions. 

(ii) Industrial and Labour Disputes. 

(iii) Factory Labour. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance and Health Insurance, etc. 

(v) Labour employed in Railways, major ports, mines and oil 
fields. 

(vi) Resettlement of demobilised soldiers and discharged man 
workers. 

(vii) Participation in the International Labour Conference and 
work connected with it. 

Ministry of Food and Agriculture is comprised of two Depart* 
ments—(1) Agriculture (2) Food. The Department of Agriculture is 
responsible for the following functions— 

1. Agricultural Production. 

2. Agricultural Research, Education and Extension. 

3. Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Forestry. 

4. Fruit and Vegetable Products Industry. 

6. Agricultural Economics and Statistics. 

6. Agricultural Development. 

7. Liaison with Food and Agrriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations and other International Organisations and economic aid in the 
agricultural sector. 

8. Procurement and Distribution of Fertilizers. 

9. Agricultural Marketing. 

10. Co-operation. 

11. Lana Reclamation. 

12. Tube-well and minor irrigation. 

13. Soil Conservation. 

Department of Food has the following: functions— 

1. Procurement of food-grains for civil and military require¬ 
ments. 
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2. Distribution of imported food-grains to States. 

S. Co-ordination, planning and guidance in regard to food policy 
from an all-India point of view. 

4. Regulating import and export of food-grains. 

Ministry of Irrigation and Power—Besides laying down the 
general policy for the development of water and powen resources, the 
Ministry performs the following among other functions— 

(1) Watching the progress of the projects in the Irmgation and 
Power Sector and of costs against estimates. 

(2) Examination of schemes formulated by the States for in¬ 
clusion in the Plan. 

(3) Formulation of integrated flood control programmes in con¬ 
sultation with the States which have a flood problem and assistance 
to the States in executing flood protection works. 

(4) Trailing of operators of earth-moving machinery. 

So, the Ministry is responsible for the following functions—(1) 
Power (2) Irrigation (3) Flood control (4) River Valley Projects. 

Ministry of Education—has the responsibility under the follow¬ 
ing heads— 

General Educational Development : University, Secondary, Pri¬ 
mary, Pre-Primary and Basic Education ; Central Universities; 
Central Bureau of Text-book Research; Central Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional and Vocational Guidance ; Public Schools ; Central Educational 
Library ; Delhi Public Library ; National Book Trust; Central Social 
Welfare Board ; UNESCO ; Various Schemes of Scholarships ; Deve¬ 
lopment of Hindi; Publications, Information and Statistics; National 
Institute of Basic Education; National Fundamental Education 
Centre; All India Council of Secondary Education ; Central Institute 
of Education ; Training Centre for Adult Blind ; Central Braille Press 
and University Grants Commission. 

Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs has the fol¬ 
lowing subjects under its charge :— 

Cultural Activities : Sangeet Natak Akademi; Lalit Kala Aka- 
demi ; Sahitya Akademi; National Theatre ; Compilation of the 
Gazetteer ; History of the Freedom movement, Copyright; Indology; 
Museum ; Youth Welfare and Physical Culture ; Sports ; Cultural 
Relations with other countries ; Indian Council for Cultural Relations : 
Department of Archaeology ; Department of Anthropology ; National 
Archives of India ; National Gallery of Modern Art; Ind an War 
Memorial Museum ; National Library Calcutta; Central Secretariat 
Library. 

Scientific Research : Technical and Scientific Education ; Vigyan 
Mandirs ; All Polytechnics ; All India Council for Technical Education; 
Delhi School of Town and Country Planning ; Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur and similar Institutes ; Indian Institute, of 
Science, Bangalore; Compilation of National Atlas ; Geological 
Survey of India ; Survey of India ; Central Board of Geophysics ; 
Botanical Survey of India ; Zoological Survey of India. 

Ministry of Health—is responsible for the following functions— 

(1) Administration of central health institutions. 

» (2) Promotion of medical research, regulation and development 
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of medical pharmaceutical, dental and nursing professions in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments and the Statutory Councils concern¬ 
ed and laying down the standards of education for these professions. 

(3) Establishment and maintenance of drugs standards in con¬ 
sultation with the State Governments, and prevention of adulteration 
of food. * 

(4) Promoting investigations into particular health problems. 

(5) Promoting through the Central Council of Local Self- 
Government and otherwise, discussions and exchange of information 
dn problems relating to Panchayats and other local bodies. 

(6) International health relations and administration of port 
auarantine. 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting—functions through a 
number of constituent units, such as— 

(1) Press Information Bureau. 

(2) All India Radio. 

(3) Films Division. 

(4) Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity. 

(6) Publications Division. 

(6) Field Publicity Units. 

(7) Research and Reference Division. 

(8) Registration and Statistics of Newspapers. 

Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply—This Ministry has the 
following functions— 

(1) Public Works. 

(2) Housing. 

(3) Accommodation. 

(4) Purchase and disposal of Government Stores. 

(5) Printing and Stationery. 

(6) Explosives and Boilers. 

Ministry of Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs has the following 
functions under its charge— 

(1) Arrangement for Relief and Rehabilitation. 

(2) Administration of Evacuee Property. 

(3) Settlement of claims and grants of compensation. 

Ministry of Community Development has the following main func¬ 
tions— 

To secure the fullest development of the material and the human 
resources of the rural areas through co-operative effort of the 
people themselves in rebuilding the village community of India assist¬ 
ed by the Government of India. This Ministry is responsible for the 
overall control of the programme, namely, planning, directing and 
eo-ordinating Community Development activities throughout India. 

Department of Parliamentary Affairs is responsible for the foll¬ 
owing functions— 

(1) Fixing the dates of the commencement and the duration of 
the sessions of the both Houses of Parliament; 

(2) Planning: Government’s legislative programme in each 

House and obtaining the opinion of concerned Ministries and deter¬ 
mining Government’s stand on non-official bills and resolutions in 
either House. * 
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(3) Advising Ministries on parliamentary matters and procedure* 

(4) Maintaining liaison between the Ministries and the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

(5) Extracting from the proceedings of both Houses statements 
involving assurances, promises or undertakings of given by Ministers in 
replies to questions during debates ; ensuring their implementation 
by the Ministries concerned. 

(€) Suggesting names for Select Committees and other Com* 
mittees. Commissions, Delegations, etc. 

{7) Dealing with matters concerning salary and allowances of 
the members of Parliament, the Chairman and the Speaker 
respectively. 

(8) Keeping touch with the State Legislatures and the State 
Legislative Departments in respect of their legislative procedures 
and programmeg. 

(9) Rendering secretarial assistance to the Parliamentary and 
Legal Affairs Committee of the cabinet. 

Department of Atomic Energy—This is a new Department under 
the Prime Minister of India for looking after— 

(1) All the business of the Government of India relating to 
atomic energy. 

(2) All the functions of the Central Government under the 
Atomic Energy Act 29 of 1948. 

The Atomic Energy Commission now functions under this De¬ 
partment. 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT 

Indian Parliament—It consists of two Houses. The Upper 
House is known as Rajya Sabha (Council of States) and the Lower 
House known as Lok Sabha (House of the People). These two Houses 
and the President together constitute the Parliament of India. 

Rajya Sabha —Consists of not more than 250 members of whom 
12 are nominated by the President and the rest elected who are 
representatives of States and Union Territories. The Rajya Sabha 
is not subject to dissolution, one-third of its mfembers retiring on 
the expiration of every second year and their place is taken by new 
members. The elections to the Sabha are indirect. Each State As¬ 
sembly chooses its representatives according to a system of propor¬ 
tional representation by means of the single transferable vote. 
Where there are no Assemblies, the members are elected by Electoral 
Colleges. 

Lok Sabha ,—This consists of 500 members directly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise excluding the 20 seats allotted to the 
Union Territories and two members of the Anglo-Indian Community 
tp be nominated by the President, if he is of the opinion that the com¬ 
munity is not adequately represented in the Lok Sabha. The number 
of seats in each State is so allotted that the ratio between the number 
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and the population of the State is, as far'as practicable, the same in 
all States. 

Department of Parliamentary Affairs—This Department was 
set up in 1949. The functions and organisation of this Department 
are as follows— 

1. Fixing the dates of the commencement and duration of the 
sessions of the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha. 

2. Planning Government’s legislature programme in each House 
and obtaining the opinion of concerned Ministries and determining 
Government's stand on non-official bills and resolutions moved in 
either house. 

(3) Advising the Ministries on parliamentary matters and 
procedure. 

(4) Maintaining liaison between the Ministries and the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

' (5) Extracting from the proceedings of both Houses statements 

involving assurances, promises or undertakings given by Ministers in 
replies to questions ; ensuring their implementation by Ministries 
concerned. 

(6) Suggesting names for select committees and other commi¬ 
ttees, commissions, Delegations etc. 

(7) Dealing with matters concerning salary and allowances of the 
members of Parliament, the Chairman and the Speaker respectively. 

(8) Keeping in touch with State Legislatures and State Legis¬ 
lative Departments in respect of their legislative procedures and 
allied matters. 

(9) Rendering secretarial assistance to the Parliamentary 
and Legal Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. 

Officers of the Parliament—The Principal officers of the Parlia¬ 
ment are: Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha and 
the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. The Chairman 
and the Speaker preside over the respective Houses, act as the their 
representatives and guardians of their liberties. They interpret the 
Rules of the Houses and are the final authority on the procedure to be 
followed in the respective Houses or any of their Committees. 

Powers & Privileges—(1) Legislative Powers —The Parliament 
has exclusive authority to make laws on the subjects mentioned in 
the Union List. The laws enacted by the Parliament relating to the 
items in the Concurrent List shall prevail over the corresponding 
legislation by the States. The residuary power is thus vested in the 
centre. Even in regard to the State List, over to which the States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, Parliament can assume authority if 
Rajya Sabha recommends by two third majority that such legisla¬ 
tion is in the national interest or two or more States mutually agree 
that Parliament may do so or it is necessary to implement treaties 
or international conventions. 

(2) Executive and Judicial Powers —Parliament controls the 
Executive * through votes of censure and adjournment motion. It can 
refuse to pass law required by the Government. It can refuse to give 
sanction to an Ordinance issued by the President. As for judicial 
power, no court in India has any jurisdiction over it. The Parliament 
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may order the arrest of any person and try him for'the contempt of 
Parliament or for breach of its privileges. 

Privileges —(1) Freedom from arrest. This is of a civil nature 
and operates during sessions of Parliament and 14 days before 
and after. A member of the Parliament cannot be arrested Inside 
Parliament, even if he is wanted in a criminal case (2) Power to 
summon persons. The Houses and their Committees have the right 
to summon any person to give evidence, information or to answer a 
charge. Disobedience is punishable by the House. (3) Power to 
punish for breach of privilege. —The Parliament can try and punish 
any person for contempt or breach of parliamentary privileges, 
whether committed inside or outside. (4) Right to regulate affairs —. 
(6) Rights to exclude strangers. 

Committees of the Parliament—There are two classes of Parlia¬ 
mentary Committees— Ad hoc Committee and Standing Committee. 
Ad hoc Committees are the Select and Joint Committees on Bills and 
they are also formed on other matters for specific purpose. The 
Copimittees cease to exist when the assigned task is finished. Each 
House has a number of Standing Committees which are of permanent 
nature. The following are the Standing Committees. 

1. Estimtes Committee —It has 30 members elected annually by 
Lok Sabha from amongst its members. The Committee examines the 
estimates of the various Ministries, Departments, or projects of the 

Government as well as undertakings in the public sector and reports 
on economics, improvements in organisation, efficiency or administra¬ 
tive reform. This Committee functions under the guidance of the 
Speaker. 

2. Public Accounts Committee —The Committee consists of 16 
members elected by the Lok Sabha and seven members of the Rajya 
Sabha. The function of the Committee is to examine the accounts 
showing the appropriation of sums granted by the House for expen¬ 
diture by the Government of India, the annual Finance Accounts of 
the Government of India and such other accounts laid before Parlia¬ 
ment as the Committee may deem fit. 

3. Business Advisory Committee —The business of the House is 
settled by the Committee before the session starts. It has 16 mem¬ 
bers nominated by the Speaker from the main parties in the House. 

4. Committee on Petitions —This Committee examines the peti¬ 
tions sent to the House by the citizens of India. The Committee’s 
main function is to report on all petitions. 

6. Committee of Privileges —is a parliamentary committee nomi¬ 
nated by the Speaker. Its function is to examine every question in¬ 
volving breach of privilege of the House or of the members or of any 
Committee thereof referred to it by the House or by the Speaker. 

6 . Rules Committee — The function of this Committee is to con¬ 
sider matters of procedure and conduct of business in the House. 

7. Committee on Private Member’s Bills and Resolutions —This 
Committee is nominated by the Speaker. The function of the Com¬ 
mittee is to consider Private Members’ Bills and Resolutions and sug- 
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J est fixation of time limits and other ancillary matters to regulate 
ebates regarding ‘bills* and ‘resolutions’. 

8. Committee on Subordinate Legislation —It consists of 15 
members nominated by the Speaker. It has authority to investigate 
and report whether the powers delegated by Parliament have been 
properly exercised within the framework of the statute delegating such 
powers. r 

9. Committee on Government Assurances —The Committee scru¬ 
tinises Iht assurances, promises, undertakings, etc., given by the 
Ministers from time to time on the floor of the House and to 
report on the extent to which such promises, undertakings, etc., have 
been implemented and where implemented, whether such implementa¬ 
tion has taken place within minimum time necessary for the purpose* 

10. House Committee deals with questions relating to the hous¬ 
ing of the members. 

11. Library Committee —advises the Speaker on piatters relating 
to the Library of the House. 

Parliamentary Secretariats—There are two separate Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretariats—one for Lok Sabha and another for Rajya Sabha. 
They are known as Lok Sabha Secretariat and Rajya Sabha Secre¬ 
tariat. The Secretariats have several branches dealing separately 
with each function of the Houses, such as Questions Branch, Legisla¬ 
tive Branch, Private members Business Branch, Editorial Branch, 
Research & Reference Branch, etc. The Secretariat maintains A 
research and reference service. 

USEFUL INFORMATION 

NEW METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS & MEASURES 

This system is known as 'metric’ system because it uses the 
‘metric’ as the primary unit. In this integrated system, the various 
units of length, surface, volume, capacity or mass always bear a 
strictly decimal relation to each other. For its different multiple 
units, the metric system uses Greek prefixes like deca (ten times), 
hecto (hundred times) and kilo (thousand times). For the sub¬ 
multiples are used the Latin prefixes, deoi (one fourth), centi (one- 
hundreth) and mille (one thousands). These six prefixes, along 
with main units, namely, metre (for length), litre or cubic decimetre 
(for capacity), cubic metre (for volume), gram (for mass), square 
metre (for area) and hectare or sq. hectometre (for land measure¬ 
ment) constitute terminology for the metric system. 

An Act known as the Standards of Weights and Measures Act 
89 of 1956 has been passed by the Indian Parliament. This Act while 
authorising the Government of India to introduce the metric system 
also lays down, it will ‘come into force v on such date, not being later 
than 10 years from the passing of the Act.’ Beginning with a limited 
field, the system will be extended gradually to cover all branches of 
trade and industry and is expected to be fully established in the 
country by 1966. 
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Conversion Factors. 


Length 

Kilometre 


0.62 Mile 

Mile 

zz 

1.61 Kilometre* 

Metre 

— 

1.09 Yards 

Yard 

— 

0.91 Metre 

Centimetre 

Milimetre 

Area 

= 

0.39 Inch 

0.04 Inch 

Inch * 

’ 

26.4 Milimetre • 

• 

Square kilo- 

metre 


2.47 Sq. mile 

Sq. mile 


2.69 SA k. m. 

Hectare 
(10,000 sq. 

metres) 

— 

2.47 4cres 

Acre 


0.40 Hectare 

Square 

metre 

Volume 

• • 

1.20 Sq. Yards 

Sq. Yard 

— 

0.84 Sq. metre 

Cubic metre 

ZL. 

1.31 Cu. Yds. 

Cubic Yard 

— 

0.76 Cu. metre 

Weights 

Metric 

Tonne 

Quintal 

— 

0.98 Ton 

1.97 Hundred 
weights 

Ton 

Hundred¬ 

weight 


1.02 Metric 
Tonnes 

0.61 Quintal 

Quintal 

— 

2.68 Maund 

Maund 


0.37 Quintal 

Kilogram 


1.07 Seers 

Seer 

—— 

0.93 Kilogram 

Kilogram 

— 

2.20 lbs. 

Pound 

zr 

0.46 Kilogram 

Gram 

— 

0.09 Tola 

Tola 

. 

11.66 Grams 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


This tax is applicable to capital grains resulting from the sale, 
exchange or transfer of capital assets and arising on or after April 
1, 1966. No capital gains tax is, however, payable by a person (not 
being a company) if the capital gains during the year are less than 
Rs. 6,000. It is also not payable if the capital gains together with 
the other income of the assessee do not exceed Rs. 10,000. The 
tax is imposed only on realised capital gains and not on the ac~ 
crued profits. Capital gains arising from the sale of agricultural land 
or. sale of personal effects and household goods are exempted from 
this tax. Persons owning residential houses, are not liable to 
this tax if they make capital gains on the sale of such a house 
provided the sale is effected for the purpose of acquiring another resi¬ 
dential house. The capital gains are taxed at the rate of income-tax 
applicable to the total income after including therein only one-third 
of the capital gains. 


RATES OF ESTATE DUTY 

Part I 

In the.case of any property which passes or is deemed to pass on 
the death of the deceased— 
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(U on 
m on 
(») o» 
(*) on 
on 
(6) on 
(T) on 
(8) cm 
W on 
(10) on 
(Ilk on 


the first Rs.' 
the next Ha. 




the next Rs. 50,000 
the next Re. 50,000 
the next Rs. 1,00,000 
the next Re. 2,00,000 
the next’Rs. 5,00,000 
the next Re 10,00,000 
tlMrnext Re 10,00.000 


the next Re. 20,00,000 


the balance 


of 


the principal value of the 


M 


Soto of Dot* 
wUto NU 


6 

p«r cent 

7 

M 

H 

10 

M 

m 

12 

M 

w 

15 

» 

M 

20 

M 

S* 

25 

SB 

M 

80 

»» 

M 

86 

»* 

M 

40 

M 

II 


Part II 


If the case of shares or debentures held by the deceased in any 
company as referred to in S. 20A— 


Rates of duty 

(1) If the principal value of the shares or debentures 

does not exceed Rs. 600 .. Nil 

(2) If the principal value of the shares or debentures 

exceeds Rs. 5,000 .. 71% 


RATES OF WEALTH TAX 

Part I 

(a) In case of every individual— 

(*) on the first Rs. 2 lakhs of net wealth 
(it) on the next Rs. 10 lakhs of net wealth 
(hi) on the next Rs. 10 lakhs of net wealth 
(tv) on the balance of net wealth 

0>) In the case of every Hindu undivided family 
(t) on the first Rs. 4 lakhs of net wealth 
(n) on the next Rs. 9 lakhs of net wealth 
(in) on the next Rs. 10 lakhs of net wealth 
(iv) on the balance of net wealth 


Rate of tasB 
Nil 
1 % 

.. 1 % 
«% 


• « 
• • 


Nil 
i% 
1 % 
11 % 


Part n 

In the case of every company— 

(t) on the first Rs. 6 lakhs of net wealth Nil 

(«) on the balance of net wealth .. |% 

On certain conditions specified in the Schedule of tfie Act. 


RATES OF EXPENDITURE TAX 

In the case of every individual and Hindu undivided family, os 
that portion of the taxable expenditure— 


(*) which does not exceed Rs. 10,000 10% 

(tt) which exceeds Rs. 10,000 but dues not exceed Rs. 20,000 20% 

J m) which exceeds Rs. 20,000 but does not exceed Rs. 80,000 40% 

tv) which exceeds Rs. 30,000 but does not exceed Rs. 40,000 20% 

(v) which exceeds Rs. 40,000 but does not exceed Rs. 60,000 80% 

(vi) which exceeds Rs. 50,000 100% 
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INDIAN STATISTICS 



GIFT TAX RATES 

* an, the first Rs. 6,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

* 5h the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

on the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

on the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts . • 

on the next Rs. 1,00,000 of the value of all taxable*gifts 
on the next Rs. 2,00,000 of the values of all taxable gifts 

on the next Rs. 5,00,000 of the value of all taxable gift# 

on the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 

on the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 

on the next Rs. 20,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 

on the balance of the value of all taxable gifts 


Ratee 

8 % 
10 % 
12 % 
15% 
20 % 
25% 
80% 
85% 
40% 


INDIAN STATISTICS 

STERLING BALANCES WITHDRAWALS 1950*57 


The net amount withdrawn from or added to India's sterling 
balances since 1950. 

(In Crorea of Rupees) 


1940 

Level of ster- 
ling balances 

826.28 

Net amount 
withdrawn 
( —) and 
added ( + ) 

1964 

730.79 

+8.32 

1950 

834.42 

+!Tl4 

1955 

735.18 

+4.39 

1951 

781.09 

—53.33 

1956 

529.91 

—205.27 

1952 

705.49 

—75.60 

1957 

297.65 

—232.26 

1963 

727.47 

+21.98 


(Lok Sabha, March 8, 1958). 


BORROWINGS BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 
(upto March 31, 1967 from the Central Government) 


Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 

in lakhs 
62,15 

Orissa 

78,93 

Assam 


22,24 

Punjab 

.. 1,92,84 

Bihar 


62,94 

Rajasthan 

34,20 

Bombay 


86,42 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 1,14,98 

Kerala 


11,54 

West Bengal 

.. 1,53,55 

Madhaya Pradesh 


48,21 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4,97 

Madras 

Mysore 

88 

• • 

84,01 

23,54 

• 

9,80,52 
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MILEAGE OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


States 

Mileage States 

.£jar 

* 98 

Andhra 

1412 Madras 

Assam 

796 Manipur 

Bihar 

.. 1189 Mysore 

536 

Bombay 

.. 2192 Orissa 

851 

Delhi 

.. 44 Punjab 

795 

Himachal Pradesh 

222 Rajasthan 

460 

Jammu and Kashmir 

328 Sikkim 

39 

Kerala 

260 Uttar Pradesh 

.. 1423 

Madhaya Pradesh 

.. 1404 West Bengal 

988 


INDIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN FIRMS 


(On salaries of Rs. 1,000 or over) 



Indians 

P.C. 

Total 


Indians 

P.C. 

Total 

1947 

604 

7.9 

6,348 

1954 

3,346 

32.3 

10,364 

1948 

742 

10.4 

7,102 

1965 

3,995 

37.0 

10,806 

1949 

1,085 

13.9 

7,794 

1956 

4,686 

41.6 

11,251 

1960 

1406 

17.0 

8,277 

1957 

6,614 

48.2 

11,639 

12,366 

1951 

1962 

1,784 

2,290 

20.4 

24.4 

8,737 

9,394 

1968 

6,704 

• 

64.3 


PRINTING PRESSES & PUBLICATIONS 


1148-49 (a) 
1949-60 (a) 

1960- 61 ( b) 

1961- 62 (c) 

1962- 68 

1963- 64 (d) 


No. of Printing 
Presses 


.. 9,633 

.. 10,666 

.. 11,737 

.. 11,966 

.. 12,674 

.. 11,964 


In English & 
other European 
Languages 
1,806 
1,950 
2,312 
2,186 
2,573 
2,699 


hs Indian 
Languages 

7,335 

8,984 

18,377 

10,374 

11,929 

11,428 


la) excludes figures of Rajasthan and Vindya Pradesh. 

(b) excludes figures of Rajasthan. 

(e) excludes figures of Manipur and some districts of Rajasthan, 
(d) excludes figures of Andhra, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, 
Mysore, Saurashtra and Manipur. 


INDIA’S DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 




(In Crores of Rupees) 

Total 1965-66 

205.96 

1951-62 

• • 

.. 196.45 1956-67 

211.86 

1952-68 

• • 

.. 198.34 1957-68 

290.98 

1965-64 

• • 

.. 208.22 (Revised estimate) 

806.14 

1964-66 

• • 

.. 209.81 1968-59 

(Budget estimate) 







INDIA IN WORLD ECONOMY 

Average Size of Family Holding 


India 

U.K. 

France 


Acres 

7.5 Germany 
20.0 Holland 
20.0 U.S.A. 


India (1951) 
Japan (1952) 
Italy (1944) 
Canada (1951) 


P.c. of Population Dependent on Land 


Acres 

21.5 

26.0 

145.0 


'72 France (1946) 

ii H A - (1965 > 

44 U.N. (1955) 


Total 
_ length 
(000 miles) 


World Roads 


India 

Australia 

Canada 


India 

Australia 

Japan 


India 

Japan 

France 

USSR 

West Germany 


272.4 

516.6 

524.1 


Road 
length 
per one 
lakh of 
population 
71 

6,861 

3,546 


S. Africa 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 


World Telephones, 1955 

2,78,000 Canada 
1,587,000 U. K. 
3,123,000 U. S. A. 


Per Capita Generation of Electricity (Kwh) 

• ■ 22 Australia 

689 U. K. 

• • 752 U. S. A. 

• • 860 Canada 

an y .. 933 World 


Total Road length 
length per one 
(000 miles ) lakh of 

nA n population 
94.2 716 

188.1 367 

3,394.6 2,127 


4,147,000 

6,830,000 

56,243,000 


• • 


• 9 


India (1966) 

£• * < 19 &4-55) 
U.S.S.R. (1954-65) 
China (1964-55) 
Australia (1954-EKi 


World Livestock (in millions) 

Cattle Buffalo 

169 45 

97 
67 
66 
16 


1,429 

1,592 

3,310 

4,673 

672 


Sheep Horses & 
„ ponies 

39 1.5 

32 3.0 

125 
84 
130 
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t , World Motor Cars 1955 
(Passenger Cars & Commercial Vehicles m thousands) 


India 


330.4 

Italy 


Australia 


.. 1,997 

Japan 


Canada 


.. 3,912 

Sweden 


France 


.. 4,820 

U. K. 


West Germany 

.. 2,909 

U. S. A. 




World Radios, 1956 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


radio 

radio 


radio 


stations 

owners 


stations 

India 

27 

946,000 

W. Germany 

262 

Australia 

160 

2,051,000 

U. K. 

51 

Canada 

246 

8,080,000 

U.S.A. 

3,364 

Japan 

157 

13,000,000 



1,220 
439.9 
755.2 
. 4,732 

. 62,020 


No. of 
radio 


owners 

13,325,000 

14,248,000 

138,700,000 


Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves in Central Banks, 1955 

(In Crores of Rupees) 



Gold 

Foreign 

Gold 

Foreign 


reserves 

exchange 

reserves 

ex change 

India 

117.6 

736.2 Sweden * 

131.4 

92.4 

Pakistan 

22.9 

153.3 U. K. 

1,009.5 

• • 

Italy 

167.6 

421.4 Union of S. 



Canada 

640.0 

369.6 Africa 

101.0 

74.3 

Switzerland 

760.5 

.. U. S. A. 

10,358.1 

not 


available 


India 

Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

France 

West Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
Pakistan 
U. K. 

U.S.A. 


National Income 



I960 

1950 

1966 

1966 

Total 

9 

per capita 

Total per capita 

income 

income 

income 

income 

(crore Rs.) 

(rupees) 

1 

& 

# 

f 

• 

1950 

1960 

1955 

1966 

9,530.0 

265 

9,650.0 

262 

3,245.0 

3,606 

4,520.5 

5,661 

6,093.1 

4,352 

9,915.5 

6,197 

384.0 

548 

617.2 

763 

9,928.5 

2,309 

16,924.3 

3,936 

8 ,100.0 

1,688 

14,340.0 

2,683 

5,230.0 

1,113 

8 ,000.0 

1,683 

4,460.0 

636 

8,990.0 

1,010 

2,468.1 

325 

n. a. 

n. a. 

14,168.0 

2.833 

20,301.3 

3,981 

114,285.7 

7,568 

164,286.7 

9,361 
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* 

World’s Natural Rubber Production, 1954* 

(000 Metric tons) 


World 
Indonesia 
Malaya Fed. 
Thailandf 

Cambodia & Vietnam 

Ceylon 

Liberiat 

Siberiaf 


1,918.0 

697.2 

637.2 
135.8 
102.4 

97.2 

39.0 

39.0 


Nigeriaf 
Belgian Congof 
Brazil * 

India 

N. Borneo & Bruneif 
Burmaf 

Papua & New Guineaf 
Camerounf 



88.7 

82.5 

24.1 

23.8 

21.6 

18.2 
8.8 
3.0 


*Main countries. 


India 

Ceylon 

Pakistan 

Japan 


fNet Exports. 

World Tea Production, 1957 

(J« million lb.) 

.. 668 Indonesia 
.. 396 Formosa 
.. 45 Other countries 

.. 150 


100 

34 

104 


World Cotton Yarn Production, 1956 
(000 metric tons) 


India •• 757.2 Italy .. 153.6 

Japan .. 493.2 Pakistan .. 136.2 

Gennan Fed. Rep. .. 396.2 Poland .. 115.8 

United Kingdom .. 318.0 Belgium .. 108.0- 

.. 280.8 Argentina .. 101.3 









OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

The role of external assistance in the implementation Of the 
Five-Ye*r Plan has been stated as follows :—“the role of external 
assistance in relation to the Plan will be to supplement the real 
resources of the country with commodities for which additional de¬ 
mands will be generated in the process of development but the 
domestic supplies of which are limited. External assistance would 
help to avoid dislocations and to maintain a certain measure of 
stability in the economy." 

External assistance has been received by India since 1951. The 
guiding principle in the acceptance of this assistance has been that 
ft is only intended to supplement the resources of the country in the 
implementation of the Five-Year Plans and is to be primarily 
marginal in character. India has received substantial technical and 
financial assistance from these different sources. 

Apart from the wheat loan from the U.S.A., wheat grants from 
Canada and Australia and the aid from the U.S.A. for procurement 
of commodities, the pace of utilisation of external assistance during 
the first four years of the Plan has rather been slow than it was 
thought of. Most of the economic aid has taken the form of 
special equipment and supplies not available locally. But for this 
help, the development programmes would have been hampered or 
slowed down. Finally the services of technical experts have been 
placed at the disposal of our development projects as well as training 
facilities for our students abroad. 

The foreign assistance to India comes from the following 
sources :— 

<1) Aids from United Nations and subsidiary bodies ; 

(2) Loans from World Bank; 

(3) Aids from United States of America; 

(4) Colombo Plan aids from—(a) Australia, ( b) Canada, (c) 
New Zealand. 

(5) Aids from Norway through United Nations; 

(6) Aids from Foundations ; 

(7) Aids from Private parties. 

(8) Russian aids and loans. 

(9) Rumanian aid 

(10) Japanese Aid. 

(11) Aid from West Germany. 

1. INTERNATIONAL BANK OF RECONSTRUCTION AND 

DEVELOPMENT AND WORLD BANK 

1. Aids from International Bank of Reconstruction —Upto Nov-, 
ember 1957, India had received loans from the Bank totalling 
Rs. 176.06 crore. The schemes for which the loans were 
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given are aa follows—(1) purchase of locomo 
railways ( 2 ) purchase of agricultural machinery 
hull-dozers required for reclamation of weed-infe 


purchase of locomotives for the Indian 
ricultural machinery such as tractors and 


chase of equipment and materials for railways (7) expansion and 
modernisation of Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. ( 8 ) installation of 
thermal plants at Trombay (9) assistance to Industrial Credit and' 
Investment Corporation of India (10) expansion programme ef the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

2. The World Bank loans to India during the fiscal year which 
aided June 30, 1967 totalled 34,400,000 dollars and constituted one of 
the largest sums made available to any country during the period. 
The first loan announced in Dec. 1956 totalled 20 million dollars and 
went to Indian Iron and Steel Company. During March, the Bank 
loaned to Air India International 6.6 million dollars to help finance the 
dollar costs of three loan-ranged jet passenger airplanes. Air India 
also borrowed an additional 11.2 million dollars from five U.S. Commer¬ 
cial Banks to help finance the aircraft purchase. It was the first 
direct borrowing in the United States market. 

Another loan announced in May, 1957 totalled 9.8 million dollars 
for extension of the Trombay Thermal Electric Power Plant near 
Bombay. The borrowers were Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. 
Ltd., Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. Ltd., and Tata Power Co. Ltd. 

In 1958 the World Bank has approved of a loan equivalent to 85 
million dollars to India to help meet the foreign exchange costs of a 
programme to improve and expand Indian Railways. 

2 . COLOMBO PLAN 

The Colombo Plan was organised at Colombo in 1950 as a British 
Commonwealth venture “for a cooperative economic development of 
South and Southeast Asia”. The region with 660,000,000 people is 
economically backward, some politically unstable and therefore poten¬ 
tially vunerable to various ailments. The Plan is consultive in 
character—each nation does what it can to further regional develop¬ 
ment but acts independently. The contributors to the Plan, called 
“donors" are Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, United States 
and Japan. The recipients are India, Malaya, Thailand, Philippines, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Laos, Nepal, South Vietnam, Indonesia and 
the three British dependencies of Singapore, Sarawak and North 
Borneo. Since its inception, donors have contributed about $ 5 billion 
in grants, loans and credits for irrigation, hydro-electric power and 
other projects, 4 billion coming from U. S. 

The Colombo Report of 1957 —This report which was issued at the 
end of December 1958, shows that the 15 Colombo Plan countries of 
South and South East Asia had incurred an estimated expenditure 
of nearly 21,700 million (about Rs. 2,210 crores) on the development 
m the public sector. The budgeted expenditure for 1968 is over 
f 1.800 million (about Rs. 2,340 crores). India’s share was 2963.5 
(about Rs. 1,251.9 crores) for 1957-58. This represents more than 
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half of the total expenditure for the whole to the IS recipient coun¬ 
tries of the area. 

Regarding India’s aid to other countries, the Report says IndiaT 
has continued to give technical and economic assistance to Nepal and 
incurred an expenditure to about Rs. 7.5 million on development 
schemes and. provision of services of technical personnel. India in¬ 
curred an expenditure of about Rs. 2 million on the (Construction of 
Tribhuvan Rajpath in Nepal. The construction of the Kathmandu 
-Trisuli Bazar Road was almost complete and work on the improve¬ 
ment of air strips at Pokhara, Bhairawa and Biratnagar had been 
taken up. 

India had, since the start of the Colombo Plan provided training 
facilities under Technical Co-operation Scheme for 886 nominees in 
various subjects. They came from Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Indo¬ 
nesia, Japan, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. 

Australian Aid —(1) Supply of wheat and flour valued at Rs. 8.7 
crores in 1951-52, the period of India’s acute food shortage. 

(2) Counterpart funds obtained by the Central Government 
from the sale of this produce (wheat and flour) were applied to the 
progress of the Tungabhadra Project in Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. 

(3) Supply of earthmoving equipment and electrical installations 
for Tungabhadra and Ramagundam Projects. 

(4) Supply of 2,000 rail wagons for India’s metre gauge lines 
and 24 diesel rail cars worth altogether Rs. 5 crores. 

(5) 11 transmitters and studio and other equipments for All-India 
Radio valued at approximately Rs. 1 crore. 

(6) Experimental and research equipment for research institu¬ 
tions dealing with rice, plant protection, wool testing, and dairying. 

(7) Six mobile vans to the Ministry of Education and 40 sets of 
reference books. 

(8) A fully equipped hospital vessel and floating dispensary for 
scattered population of Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

(9) Technical co-operation by visit of experts to India and 
sending Indian students to Australia. 

Canadian Assistance—Record of capital allocations by years. 


$ $ 


1951-62 

Wheat 

10 ,000.000 



Bombay State ($4,500,000) 
Locust control 

4,352,776 



(from Bombay State) 

135,685 



Mayurakshi 

500,000 

14,988,460 

1952-58 

Wheat 

5,000,000 



Locomotive boilers 

1,815,522 



Mayurakshi 

2,021,076 

8,836,597 

1953-64 

Locomotives 

11,000,970 

• 


Commodities 

5,000.000 



Umtru 

1,201*956 

17,202,926 
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1954-55 

Locomotives 

Generating sets 

Biological station 

10,479,000 

3,003,000 

38,355 

18,511,865 

1955-56 

Kundah 

Pest control (aircraft) 
Magnetometer survey 

13,000,000 

160,000 

257,060* 

13,417,060 

1956-67 

Reactor 

Kundah 

Films and film strip 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

275 

4 

12,000,275 

1967-58 

Reactor 

Kundah 

Railway sleepers 

Non-xerrous metals 

Cobalt therapy units 
Audio-visual 

2 ,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,815,000 

120,000 

65,000 

21 ,000,000 

1957-58 

Wheat—1st grant 

2 nd grant 

$ 7,000,000 
8 ,000,000 

100,96(5,678 


New Zealand Aid—The actual net expenditure of technical 
assistance given by New Zealand to India upto December 31, 1957, 
totalled £ 81,000. 

New Zealand contributions of capital assistance to India up to 
December 31, 1957, were as follows : 


All India Medical Institute 
Delhi Milk Scheme 
Bombay milk supply 
Kaira Co-operative Dairy 
Aarey Milk Colony Hostel 
Dairy Research Institute, Kamal 
factory, Anand 
Haringhata Farm, Calcutta 
Artificial insemination equipment 
Seed dressing equipment 

Major capital commitment of New Zea M4MU W 111/ VT IS MIO 

Delhi Milk Scheme, the final total cost of which may be £ 3,500,000. 
New Zealand has already transferred £ 800,000 and has pledged fur¬ 
ther contributions from its Colombo Plan budget. 


Allocated 

Transferred 

£ 

£ 


1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

800,000 

400,000 

• • 

74,848 

150,000 

85,000 

• • 


90 

30,680 

• • 

23,622 

4.200 

4,200 

14,000 

14,0 

00 

6,000 

3,861 


3. UNITED STATES AID 
Since August 15, 1947 

(A) United States Government Aid : $ Millions 

(1) Technical Assistance and Economic Aid Programs 

through June 30, 1958 .. 408.4 

(2) Agricultural Commodities Agreement, August 1956 288.0 
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(3) Wheat Loan of 1951 .. 190.0 

(4) Ex-IM Bank Loan to India Signed May 1958 .. 150.0 

(5) Agricultural Commodities Distributed through 

Voluntary Agencies as of June 30,1958 .. 80.1 

(6) DLF Loan to India Signed June 23, 1958 .. 75.0 

(7) Agricultural Commodities Agreement, June 23,1958 49.3 

(8) United States Contribution for Development of the 

Onssa Iron Ore Project, June 1958 .. 20.0 

(9) Milo (grain) Assistance in 1950-51 .. 12.2 

(10) Flood Relief Aid .. .. .. 6.4 

(11) India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Program 5.0 

(12) Fulbnght and Smith-Mundt Grants .. 4.0 

(13) Ocean Freight Assistance to Voluntary Agencies 0.6 

(14) PL 480, September 1968 .. 238.0 

(15) Development Loan Fund September 1958 .. 100.0 


, Sub-total .. 1627.0 

(Of which loans are $ 848.3 million and grants $ 440.7 million) 

(B) Assistance from Private United. States Organizations : 

(16) Ford Foundation Grants .. .. 26.9 

(17) Rockefeller Grants 6.0 


4. RUMANIAN AID 

Rumanian Government has agreed to provide a long term credit of 
Rs. 52,380,900 (£3,929,500) representing the total estimated value to 
the goods to be delivered and technical and other services to be render- 
ed by Rumania for erection and construction of the publicly-owned 
refinery at Gauhati. The credit would bear interest at 2& per cent 
per annum an dl5 p.c. of the total would be repaid m six instalments 
—first one 30 days after the signing of the agreement and the last 
one 30 days after the refinery had gone into full operation. The 
balance of 85 per cent of the total credit would be repayable in 10 
instalments, of which the first two would be due on December 31,1961 
and the 10 th on December 31, 1965. The Rumanian Government 
would buy Indian goods as far as possible against the credit. The 
agreement m question was signed on October 20, 1958. 

5. THE FORD FOUNDATION’S AID TO INDIA 

The Ford Foundation’s work in India began in the early autumn 
of 1961. 

In the following nearly seven years, the Ford Foundation has 
concentrated largely on assisting the Government with financial aid 
in a broad range of programmes, nearly all of which are part of, or 
closely related to, India’s First and Second Five Year Plans for deve¬ 
lopment. In general, these Government programmes fall into five 
main groups; rural development, with special emphasis on training 
men and women for village work ; development oz business and in¬ 
dustry ; advancement of education; strengthening of public adminis¬ 
tration, and cultural interchange. 
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All Government programmes receiving Foundation assistance ere 
planned, directed and administered by the Government of India, 
through the Planning Commission and other appropriate Ministries. 
The Foundation’s role is to discuss and formulate with the appro* 
priate Government agencies, individual programmes which are con¬ 
sistent with Foundation policies and objectives and suitable for 
Foundation support. * 

In general, the Foundation makes funds available over a period 
of 3 years, paying all costs the first year, half the second year, and 
one third the third year. The Indian Central and State Governments *■ 
make up the balance, and bear the whole costs of the project after 
Foundation assistance ends. 

A few special projects involving selected private groups'or 
agencies, not the Indian Government, have been granted assistance. 
These projects fall into the five main fields outlined above—rural 
development, education, etc. As with the Government projects, all 
these private projects are directed and administered by the grantee, 
not the Foundation. 

Summary of Indian Programmes receiving Ford Foundation Support 

Rural Development 

1. Fifteen Pilot Extension Projects 1952 —Amount of Grant 
—$ 873,876. 

2. IS Training Centres for Village Extension Workers, 1952 —• 
Amount of Grant—$ 1,873,486. 

3. Three Rural Public Health Training Centres, 1953 —Amount 
of Grant—$ 363,106. 

4. Public Health Education and Environmental Sanitation, 1956, 
1957 —Amount of Grant—$ 563,000. 

6 . Five Social Education Training Centres, 1952 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 375,363. 

6 . 25 Centres for Training Women for Village Extension Work, 
1951 —Amount of Grant—$ 618,000. 

7. 20 Centres for Training Village Artisans, 1951 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 407,576. 

8 . Training of Project Executives and Officers, 1953 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 241,895. 

9. In-service Training Programme for Rural Development, 1953 
—Amount of Grant—$ 545,850. 

10. Organization and Leadership of Village Youth Activities, 
1955 —(a) Amount of Grant—$ 189,500. Ib) 1957 —Amount of Grant 
—$ 148,500. 

11. Production of Four Films on Village Development, 1953, 
1951, 1955 —Amount of Grant (Two films only ; others paid out of 
other extension training grants)—S 122 , 000 . 

12. Organizing of Extension Departments in Five Agricultural 
Colleges, 1953 —Amount of Grant—$ 420,000. 

13. Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 1951 —Amount of Grant— 

$ 940,000. 
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14. Agricultural Information Workshop, 1952 —Amount of Grant 
—$ 1,792. 

16. Publication of Journal u Dharti-ke-Lail” (Sons of the Soil), 
195S —Amount of Grant-—$ 23,913. 

16. Study Tour to the U.S. and Japan of 21 Indian Extension 
Directors, 1952 —Amount of Grant—$ 117,430. 

17. TentA International Conference of Agricultural Economists, 
*058 —Amount of Grant—$ 40,000. 

18. International Farm Youth Exchange, 195S, 1951, 1955, 1950, 
1957, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$484,057. 

19. Evaluation of Rural Development Programme, 1952, 1959 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 461,600. 

20. Strenghenmg the Role of Village Teachers m Rural Develop¬ 
ment Areas, 1956 —Amount of Giant—$800,000 

21. Strengthening of Agricultural Extension and Information 
Sfrvices, 1957 —Amount of Grant—$ 783 000. 

22. Restaich and Writing on Village Life 1957 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 14,000 

23. Experimental Progiamme in Rural Health Services 1957 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 206,500. 

(Total for Rural Development —$ 10,543,341). 

Industrial and Business Development 

1. International Planning and Study Team on Small Industries 
Development, 1953 —Amount of Grant—$ 76,178 

2. Small Industries Development, 1955, 1957 —Amount of Grant 
—$ 3,683,000. 

3. Extension Services for Small Industries Service Institutes 
and Training Centre for Shoe Industry, 1956 —Amount of Grant— 
—$ 465,000 

4. Rural and Urban Market Survey, 1953 —Amount of Grant— 

$ 15,000 

6 . Studies on Foreign Investment Opportunities, 1955-57 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 68,200. 

6 Training and Research for Establishment of a Manpower 
Directorate, 1956 —Amount of Grant—$34,000. 

7. Books and Films on Indian Textile Design —Amount of Grant 
—$ 2,255 

8 . National Council of Applied Economic Research, 1956 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 500,000 

9. Training of Indian Engineers m U S. Steel Industry, 1957 —» 
Amount of Grant—$1,755,000. 

10. International Team and Seminar on Labour Leader Educa¬ 
tion, 1957 —Amount of Grant—$ 32,800. 

11. Industrial Design Exhibition, 1957 —Amount of Grant— 
$ 46,000. 

12. , Advanced Management Training Programme in the Philip- 
pines,1957, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$15,667. 

13. Management Accounting Study Tour, 1957 —Amount of 

Grant—$ 8,000. 
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14. Advisory Team oil Handicrafts, 1957 — Amount of Grant— 
$ 70,000. 

(Total for Industrial and Business Development —$ 6,770,800). 

EDUCATION 

1. Secondary Education Study Team, 19SS — Amount of Grant — 

$ 102 , 101 . 

2. SO Seminars for Secondary School Headmasters,! 954-50— 

Amount of Grant—$ 146,800. i 'V 

3. Study Tour of Indian Rural Educators, 1954 — Amount of 
Grant—$ 26,000. 

4. International Study Team on Indian Rural Higher Education, 
1954-55 — Amount of Grant—$ 22,625. 

6. Four Workshops in Writing for New Literates — Amount of 
Grant, 1953-64—$ 12,630. 

6. All-Ind'a Council for Secondary Education, 1955, 1957— 
Amount of Grant—$ 643,000. 

7. Extension Services in 54 Secondary Teacher Training Colla¬ 
ges, 1955 —Amount of Grant—$857,000. 

8 . Education for Rural Areas 1955 — Amount of Grant— 
$ 1,746,00. 

9. Student Apprenticeships in Village Development, 1958 — 
Amount of Grant—$313,200. 

10. Establishment of a Chair of American Civilization, and 
Scholarships, 1955, 1958 — Amount of Grant—$219,000. 

11. Teaching and Research in Monetary and International 
Economics, 1957, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$299,500. 

12. Economic and Social Science Research, 1955 — Amount of 


Grant— 


Bombay University 
Delhi University 
Gokhale Institute 
Punjab University 
Madras University 
Utkal University 


• * 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Clfllfl 


$ 73,< 

$ 122,464 
$ 84,300 
$ 62,300 
52,200 
106,300 


$ 490,664 

13. Seminars on American Civilization, 1958-1961 —Amount of 
Grant—$20,200. 

14. Southern Languages Book Trust, 1955 —Amount of Grant— 
$400,000. 

15. Experimental Syllabi for Interdisciplinary Courses in Indian 
Universities, 1956 —Amount of Grant—$39,000. 

16. Study Camps and Special Seminars for strengthening 
Secondary Education, 1956 —Amount of Grant—$63,000. 

17. Strengthing Teaching of Science in Indian Secondary 
Schools, 1956— Amount of Grant—$200,000. 

18. English Language Teaching Institute, 1957 —Amount of 
Grant—$685,000. 

19. Social Sciences in Health Education, 1957 —Amount of Grant 
—$291,000. 
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20. Literacy Education, 1987 —Amoiint of Grant—$60,000. 

21. Research and Training in Social and Economic Growth, 1987 

—Amount of Grant—Gokhale Institute .. .. $ 600,000 

* Delhi School of Economics .. $300,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology $ 300,000 

22. Lodhipur Institute, Shahjahanpur, V J*., 1988 —Amount of 
Grant—$80,000. 

. 23. Preceptional and Tutorial Studies, 1958 —Amount of Grant— 

W6,000. 3 

24. Indian Statistical Institute, 1988 —Amount of Grant—$72,300, 

25. Post-Graduate Studies in Economics, Calcutta University, 
1968 —Amount of Grant—$53,000. 

( Total for Education —$8,367,804). 


Public Administration 

To strengthen its administrative services, the Government of 
India established in 1954 an Institute of Public Administration. Ford 
Foundation has made available to the Government Funds towards 
financing the Institute’s programme. Amount of Grant—$350,000. 

(Total for Public Administration :—$ 350,000). 


Other Projects 


1. Community Development for Urban Areas, 1956 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 25,000. 

2. Urban Planning Team for Delhi Area, 1957 —Amount of 
Grant—$236,200. 

3. Gandhi Memorial Centre, Harijan Colony, Delhi, 1952-55— 
Amount of Grant—$ 98,100. 

4. Delhi Orientation and Training Centre for Foreign Techni¬ 
cians, 1951-60 —Amount #t Grant—$184,177. 

6. Chair in International Law, 1597-58 —Amount of Grant— 
$189,500. 

6. Research and Training on Indian Legal Problems —Amount 

of Grant—Indian Law Institute .. $175,000 

Institute of International Education .. $ 60,000 

7. Summer Workshop on Indian Legal Problems at 

Stanford University, 1957 —Amount of Grant .. $ 25,000 

8. Cultural Interchange ; several projects, 1958-55 —Amount 
of Grant—$226,108. 

(Total for other projects —$1,218,085). 


GRANT SUMMARY 
(1962-1958) 

Rural Development 

Industrial and Bustees Development .. 

Education 

Public Administration 
Other Projects 


$ 10,593,341 
$ 6,770,600 
$ 8,367,804 
$ 350,000 

$ 1,218,085 


Grand Total 


$ 27,299,830 
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6. THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 1920*1967 


jw The work of the Rockefeller Foundation in India began in Madras 
^Presidency in 1920 with hookworm studies and control. Since that* 
date, itB personnel has continuously developed health and medical pro¬ 
gramme in co-operation with Central and State Governgnents. Early 
emphasis was given to public health services, field services and train¬ 
ing of personnel. Specific projects have been assisted from time to 
time for the study and control of hookworm and malaria, the develop** 
ment of rural health centres, rural sanitation and nursing ‘Education, 
nutrition and public health laboratory services ; and in teeent years, 
support has been given to research in virus diseases, medical educa¬ 
tion and research and population studies. 

To promote public health training, the Rockefeller Foundation con¬ 
tributed towards the building and equipment of All India Institute of 
Public Health and Hygiene in Calcutta, which serves both as a 
training and research centre on a nation-wide basis. In aU its co¬ 
operation projects, the preparation of trained personnel received 
special attention. Foreign fellowship grants assisted many key 
medical and public health officers in India. 

At present, the Rockefeller Foundation is co-operating with the 
Indian Council of Medical Research which has established a Virus 
Research Centre in Poona, the Foundation contributing equipment, 
supervisory staff and some funds. The Centre is conducting its field 
investigations, “collections and virological study of human disease. 
Besides, it is continuing its work on the enteric viruses as a possible 
eause of Jamshedpur Fever and on the encephalitis in children which 
occured in epidemic form in 1956. 

In an effort to improve and expand medical education greater 
emphasis is placed on the training of more and better teachers in 
medicine through local fellowships, foreign fellowships, travel grants 
and grants-in-aid. The Indian Council of Medical Research/Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation local fellowship programme shows good progress. 

The subject of population growth and control continued. A new 
study under the auspices of the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta was developed and finances provided by the 
Population Council of New York. The field testing of simple 
methods of family limitation, education of the public, implementation 
by a minimum of technical or professional personnel at village level 
will be conducted. The office of the Foundation in India is—The 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York, Indian Red Cross Building, New 
Delhi 2, India. 


7. NORWEGIAN AID 

A tripartite project was started in 1953 on the basis of an agree¬ 
ment between United Nations, the Government of India and the 
Government of Norway, in October 1952, Neendakara village in Kerala, 
10 mileB from Quilon, was selected for the location for Fisheries-cum- 
Community Development Project. The scope of the project origi¬ 
nally envisaged by the Norwegian Foundation in 1952 has sur- 
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passed expectations. The project is expected to be continued for two 
or three years more. In the ford* of equipment and experts* 


Norwegian assistance has amounted to about Rs. 177 lakhs siqpe tl 
inception of the project, while the interna) rupee expenditure is beir _ 
shared equally by the Governments of India and Kerala. Norwegian 
Government has now decided to appoint one of its senior officials a 
Director of th*> Project. 

. Introduction of mechanised fishing off the Kerala coast* training 
Of local fishermen to man these boats and setting up of an ice ana 

* 4 i * 1 i • 1 <• l 1 • i • _ j j _ 
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trained 140 fishermen in improved methods of fishing. Health ser¬ 
vices including a hospital and dispensary have been established. From 
a nearby lake fresh water is supplied to an area comprising about 
100,000 inhabitants. 


' 8. JAPANESE LOAN 

Japan has given a loan of 18 billion yen (about $ 50 million in 
February 1958, and has offered a credit of 10 million in 1958. 

9. RUSSIAN LOAN 

1. In February 1955 an agreement on construction by the Soviet 
Union in India of an iron and steel works with an annual production 
capacity of 1,300,000 tons of steel was signed between the two 
countries. For the construction of the works, the U.S.S.R. has granted 
India a credit to 630 million rupees at 2.5 per cent interest to be paid 
off in Indian rupees within 12 years. The Soviet Union will have no 
share in the capital invested in the works and will not participate in 
its management. 

2. An agreement was reached between U.S.S.R. and India on 
granting the latter another Soviet credit of 600,000,000 rupees which 
India earmarked for use for the development of the coal, power and 
heavy engineering industries. 

3. The Soviet Union has allocated 10,000,000 rubles as part of 
its contribution to the UNESCO Technical Assistance Fund for 
starting Bombay Technological Institute. 

4. In 1957 an agreement was signed between the Soviet Union 
and India under which the Soviet side undertook to help build a 
number of major industrial projects, including works to manufacture 
heavy machines, mining equipment, optical glass and powerful thermal 
stations in Neiveli and coal producing and processing industries 
in the Kobra area. 


9. ASSISTANCE FROM U. K. 

Colombo Plan —Upto June 1958, the United Kingdom Government 
had supplied or offered to India equipment costing about £233,000 
(Rs. 30 lakhs). In addition, it had provided 106 experts for services 
In India and training in the U.K. for 616 Indians. 
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Pensions Repayment —& March 1968, the United Kingdom 
Government paid to, the Government of India £ 12 million (Rs. 16 
crores) in anticipation of sums due to India in later'years under 
Sterling Pension anrangememts. 

Financial Assistance —Following a meeting at Washington in 
August, 1958, called by the World Bank to discuss aid for India, the 
U. K. Government has agreed to give India a credit of,£88.6 million 
(Rs. 62 crores). This is made up of £ 10 million in the form of a 
further advance payment of sums due to India under sterling Pension/* 
arrangement and £28 h million in the form of credit available Tor Meet¬ 
ing payments due to U. K. suppliers. 

Technical Education —In December 1958, the United Kingdom 
Government announced that in conjunction with U. K. industry, it 
would make available to the Government of India grant of £600,000 
(Rs. 65 lakhs) towards the establishment of a new engineering college 
in Delhi. » 

Steel Plant —For one million ton steel plant which British finhs 
are building at Durgapur in West Bengal, the United Kingdom made 
available £ 26J million (Rs. 35.33 crores) in credit. Over the next three 
years 300 Indian technicians who will operate Durgapur will be train* 
ed in steel plants in Britain under the Colombo Plan at the expense 
of the British Government. 

Industrial Collaboration —British Industry is collaborating in the 
industrial development of India, both in the public and private sectors, 
through large scale investment, manufacture in India by nearly 160 
Indian firms under licensing and other arrangements of British pro¬ 
ducts and industrial training in the United Kingdom of Indian techni¬ 
cians at the expense of British Industry. 

INDIA’S ASSISTANCE TO OTHER COUNTRIES 

Loan to Burma —India had advanced to Burma a loan of Rs. 16 
erores, repayable in 24 equal half-yearly instalments starting from 
April 1, 1960. 

Loan to Indonesia —India had given loan of Rs. 5 lakhs to Indo¬ 
nesia, the terms of payment of which not yet settled. 

Loan to Nepal —The Government of India had loaned 3,100 tons of 
rice to Nepal to be repaid in kind. She has also given Nepal Rs. 10 
erores for a period of five years ending March 1961 in the shape of 
cash grants as well as contribution towards the cost of development 
schemes. 

Aid to Sikkim —India was giving aid of Rs. 307 lakhs to cover the 
entire expenditure of Sikkim's Seven Year’s Development Plan which 
commenced in 1956. A loan of Rs. 22 lakhs for the construction of an 
aerial ropeway, payable in 15 equal instalments had been given to the 
State. Interest would be charged at 4 p.c. per annum. 
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, Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Backward Classes—There are cer¬ 
tain classes of people among the population of India who are known 
as Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes. These 
classes include 779 Scheduled Castes, 245 Scheduled Tribes and 198 
nomadic tribes, besides a number of unspecified groups. The tribals 
of India or aboriginals number about 22 millions forming 6.25 per cent 
of the total population. The Scheduled Tribes live in remote forest 
regions, chiefly in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, West 
Bengal and Assam. These tribes are found in different levels of 
development—cultural or otherwise. 

Special Safeguards—The Government of India have provided 
special safeguards for these Castes, Tribes and Backward Classes. 
These safeguards are listed below— 

(1) Indian Constitution —Under Articles 15, 16 and 17 of the 
Indian Constitution, the State will not discriminate between any citizens 
on ground of religion race, caste, sex, place of birth. Under Article 19, 
the right to freedom is circumscribed by authorising the State to place 
reasonable restrictions for the protection of the interests of Scheduled 
Tribes. Under Article 46, the State should promote the educational, 
economic, and political interests of the weaker section of the people 
and in particular the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and pro¬ 
tect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. Article 
25 empowers the State to throw open Hindu religious, institutions of a 
public character. Under Article 17, untouchability is abolished and 
its practice in any form forbidden. Article 29 provides that no 
citizen can be denied admission into any educational institution main¬ 
tained by the State or aided by it on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
language. Under Article 164 the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa should have a Minister in charge of Tribal Welfare, who may, 
in addition, be in charge of the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
or any other work of allied nature. The Vlth and VHth Schedules 
of the Constitution also provide for the administration and control of 
Scheduled areas and Scheduled Tribes and of Tribal areas of Assam 
by providing Tribal Advisory Council for Tribal areas. 

Under Article 275 grants-in-aid are to be paid out of the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund of India for the promotion of the welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled areas. 

Under Articles 330, 332 and 334, special representations in the 
Parliament and State Legislatures have been accorded to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for 10 years. 

(2) Special Laws —The Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955 
has been passed which provides penalties for preventing a person on 
the ground of untouchability, from entering a place of public worship, 
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offering prayers therein, oi^Lking waters from a sacred tank, well or 
spring. Denying access to any shop, public restaurant, public hos¬ 
pital or educational institution, hotel or any place of public entertain* 
ment, use of any road, rfrrer, well, tank, water tap, bathing-tghat* 
cremation ground, Dharanfcala etc have been penalised. The Act 
also lays down penalties for refusing to sell goods or render services 
to a Harijan, There are also many legislative measures passed by 
the several States for removing social disabilities among the Hinduft, 
such as Bihar Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act 1949; 
Bombay Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities Act) 1947 etc. etc. 

(3) Administration of Scheduled and Tribal Areas —Tribal 
Advisory Councils have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Bombay, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Orissa* 
These Councils advise the Governor on such matters, concerning the 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and the development of the Scheduled 
Areas as may be referred to them. 

Part X of the Constitution read with the 5th and 6th Schedules 
provides for the administration and control of the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes in States other than Assam and for the adminis¬ 
tration of Tribal areas of Assam, one Regional Council and 5 District 
Councils have been set up in the districts of the United Khasi-Jainta 
Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills and Mikir Hills. 
The Councils possess wide legislative and rule-making powers and 
also certain financial and taxation powers. 

(4) Welfare and other Agencies —In addition to above, under 
proviso to Article 164 (1) of the Constitution, Welfare Departments 
have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysoie, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 
A Special Officer has been appointed by the President under Article 
338 of the Indian Constitution to investigate all matters relating to 
the safeguards for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and to 
submit report to the President on th working of these safeguards. 

Facilities in the Government Services—The Government of India 
decided on January 26, 1950 that 12 1 per cent of the vacancies for 
which recruitment is made by the open competition on all-India basis 
and 168 per cent of the vacancies to which recruitment is made other¬ 
wise, should be reserved for the Scheduled Castes. As for Scheduled 
Tribes, vacancies are to be reserved at a uniform rate of 5 per cent in 
both open competition and otherwise. Where the recruitment is made 
on regional basis, the reservation should be in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the region, 
subject to the minimum reservation of 6 per cent for Scheduled Tribes. 
Minimum age limit has been raised by five years for Scheduled Tribe 
or Scheduled Caste candidates and examination fees have been reduced 
by three-fourths. The principle of reservation will also apply in cases 
where promotion is subject to the passing of a qualifying departmen¬ 
tal examination. 

Advisory Boards—The Central Advisory Boards have been 
formed by the Government of India to associate members of the 
Parliament and public workers with matters pertaining to the deve- 
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lopment of tribal areas and welfare Vf the Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Castes. One is the Tribal Welfare Board and other 
Harijan Welfare Board. 

Educational Concessions and Scholarships—Special educational 
concessions are given by the Government to the students of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, such as, free tuition, stipends, scholar¬ 
ships, provision of books etc. The Government of India have institu¬ 
ted special scholarships for these classes of students including overseas 
scholarships. 

Tribal Research Institutes—Tribal research institutes have been 
started in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and West 
Bengal. The Departments of Anthropoogy is also carrying out ex¬ 
tensive research on the social and cultural life of the Tribes. 


Five-Year Plans—During the First Plan period (1951-56), India 
spent about Rs. 200 millions on welfare schemes foT the Scheduled 
Tribes and the development of Scheduled and Tribal Areas. The 
provision is nearly three times as much in the Second Plan. 

Agriculture and Craft—Agriculture and foiests are the principal 
mainstay of the tribal people. Almost entire population who live 
in the interior hill districts of various States, practise shifting culti¬ 
vation. The need for weaning away the tubals ftom primitive forms 
of agriculture and setting them permanently on land are engaging 
the urgent attention of the Central and State Governments. The 
scheme for contioiling the practice of shifting cultivation has been 
started in Assam, Andhia, Bihar, Madhaya Pradesh, Manipur and 
Tripura. The other works undertaken are—(1) establishment of de¬ 
monstration farms (2) colonisation schemes (3) lesettlement of tribal 
families (4) reclamation of land (5) distribution of seeds, fertilizers 
and- bulls (6) producing wells and tanks (7) construction of bridle¬ 
paths and approach roads m inaccessible areas and hilly regions. 


REPRESENTATIONS IN T11E PARLIAMENT AND THE 

STATE ASSEMBLIES 


Parliament Scheduled Scheduled 

castes tribes 


Andhra Pradesh 

. 9 

2 Rajasthan 

3 

2 

Assam 

.. 1 

2* Uttar Pradesh 

18 

• (ft 

Bihar 

7 

5 West Bengal 

6 

2 

Bombay 

7 

5 Jammu & Kashmir 

• • 

« * 

Kerala 

. 2 

0 Delhi 

1 

• • 

M. P. 

. 6 

7 Himachal Pradesh 

1 

• • • 

Madras 

.. 7 

.. Manipur 

—- 

1 

Mysore 

. 3 

.. Tripura 

— 

1 

Orissa 

.. 4 

4 



Punjab 

.. 5 

• 9 

76 

31 
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Legislative Scheduled Scheduled 
Assembly castes tribes 


Andhra Pradesh 

.. 43 

1 n 

Assam 

5 

\ 26 

Bihar 

.. 40 

32 

Bombay 

.. 43 

31 

Kerala 

.. 11 

1 

M. P. 

43 

54 

Madras 

.. 37 

1 

Mysore 

.. 28 

1 




Orissa 

26 

29 

Punjab 

.. 33 


Rajasthan 

.. 28 

* * 
20 

U. P. 

*89 


W. Bengal 

. 45 

• % 

16 


■ ' ' *»» 



470 

221 


SCHEDUTED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES, 1951 


India 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Kerala 

M. P. 

Madras 

Mysore 

Onssa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 
Lacadive, Minicoy & 
Manipur 
Tnpura 


Scheduled Castes 
.. 5,51,70,886 
44,15,995 
4,24,044 
49,13,990 
52,02,077 
12,07,294 
39,12,205 
53,81,836 
25,83,142 
26,29,250 
34,90,983 
25,02,202 
1,31,00,398 
„ 47,43,713 

Ils. — 

2,68,530 

3,19,972 

AminJm Ils — 

28,647 

46,608 


Scheduled Tribes 
2,25,11,854 . 
1149,919 
17,61,434 
38,80,097 
37,43,408 
1.34,757 
48,44,128 
1,36,376 
80,402 
30,09,580 
2,661 
17,74,278 

15,66,868 


27,928 

13,486 

1,94,239 

1,92,298 
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Conquest of South Pole 

Sir Edmund Hillary, the co-conquerer of Mount Everest reached 
South Pole on January 3, 1958. Sir Edmund Hillary and his four 
cfellegueswfrom New Zealand are the third group of explorers in history 
to reach the Pole over land and the first in 47 years. Captain 
R. Amundson of Norway and Captain Robert F. Scott of England were 
the earlier explorers of the Antarctic. They had reached there in 
1911-12. Another British party led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs reached South 
Pole on the 20th January, 1968. 

A&m-Powered Submarine 

A remaikable voyage was undertaken by the U. S. atom- 
powered submarine Nautilus which completed a submerged 
passage beneath the North Pole and under the Polar ice, 
pioneering a new sea lane between the Eatsern and Western hemis¬ 
pheres . The distance from London to Tokyo is now about 11,200 
miles but by the route pioneered by Nautilus it would be only about 
6,300 miles. Nautilus travelled 1,830 miles under the ice in 96 hours 
from Point Barrow to the Atlantic Oceon between Greenland and 
Spitsbergen. 

Fall-out Menace : U. N. Report. 

The long-awaited report of the U. N. Scientific Committee on the 
effects of Atomic Radiation was made public in 1958, after two and 
half years of study by a group of scientists from different countries. 

The report revealed general unanimity among the scientists on 
the known scientific facts. The committee agreed unanimously that 
fall-out from nuclear weapons tests is a hazard to mankind. The 
committee unequivocally depicted the dangers of radioactive fall-out 
from nuclear weapons tests to present and future generations. “Even 
the smallest amounts of radiations” it states “arc liable to cause 
deleterious genetic and, perhaps also, somatic effects.” Somatic 
effects are injurious to ihe body as a whole, which may lead in the 
course of time to leukemia, cancer and shortening of life. Such damage 
is not transmitted by the individual to his offspring. 

On the other hand, genetic damage is damage inflicted by exposure 
to radiation of the reproductive organs or gonads—the ovaries in the 
female and testes in the male. Exposure of the gonads to radiation, 
even in minute doses, is known to produce mutations or changes in 
genes. The vast majority of such mutations are deletarious. 

An increased mutation rate, would probably lower the average 
intelligence quotient and reduce the life span of members of the 
human race. Once the genes have been altered there is no changing 
them back. 

Although attempts have been made and are still being made, to 
develop ‘clean’ bomb, producing a minimum of fall-out, it is generally 
agreed that all above-ground nuclear explosions produce some amount 
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of radio-active debris. This is because all hydrogen bombs must 
inc orporate a fission bomb of either uranium 235 or plutonium as a 
trigger to set off the fusion* Of these fission products, the most 
dangerous are strontium 90 %hich is deposited in bones and may lead 
to bone cancer, and ceasium which gives off dangerous gamma radia¬ 
tions that may produce both somatic and genetic effects* 

International Conference on the Principal Uses of Atomic Energy. „ 

The second U. N. International Conference was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland in September 1968. The first meeting was held in Geneva 
in 1956. The Conference made clear that world prosperity from 
atomic power is not just around the comer. The efforts to get usable 
power from the atom centre on the two basic nuclear reactions— 
fission and fusion. This is the situation on each : 

Fission, the process that takes place in the A-bomb, is the 
splitting of heavy atoms—uranium or plutonium. The fission reac¬ 
tion produces heat, and when kept under control in a reactor it can 
heat water into steam, which in turn drives an electric generator. 

The world now has twelve reactors—three in Britain, eight in the 
United States, one in Rusia. But they produces only 200,000 kilo¬ 
watts (enough for a city of 200,000) and one of them can compete 
economically with conventional sources of power. The western scien¬ 
tists predict competitive power from fission in five years in areas where 
the cost of conventional power is high, such as in Western Europe, 
which imports fuel, and in ten years in low-cost areas such as the U. S. 

Fusion, the process that takes place in the H-bomb, is the com¬ 
bining of light atoms, such as deuterium, a variant of hydrogen. The 
problem is that so far fusion cannot produced except in an uncon¬ 
trolled explosion. It requires temperatures of around 100 million 
degress Centrigrade, and the reaction would be stopped if the par¬ 
ticles touched the colder walls of a container. British and U. S. 
scientists have tried to use the “pinch effect”—an electrical current 
creating a magnetic field that briefly pinches deuterium gas away 
from the walls. 

In September 1958, the U. S. and Britain, followed by Russia, 
announced declassification of all fusion research. It turned out that 
all three are working on the pinch and that none has yet suceeded. 
Dr. Edward Teller of the U. S. said economic use of fusion “may not 
be possible before the end of the Twentieth Centuary.” The British, 
{jacking away from earlier optimism, said it would be ten years before 
it is known whether fusion can be used at all. * 

Toward the Moon & the Sun 

This is the chronology for race into space since October 4, 1957 
to. up-to-date— 

Oct. 4, 1951. Russians launch Sputnik I; 184 pounds ; maxi¬ 
mum altitude 660 miles. Disintegrated after three months. 

Nov. 3, 1957. Russians launch Sputnik II; 1,120 pounds, 
with a dog aboard ; maximum altitude 1,056 miles. Disintegrated 
after four and one-half months. 
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Jan. 31. 1968. U. S. launches Explorer I; 30.8 pounds; 
maximum altitude 1,587 miles. Expected to orbit for three to five 
years. I 

March 17, 1958. U.S. launches Vanguard II ; 3.25 pounds ; maxi¬ 
mum aliitudcJ2,466 miles. Expected to orbit at least 200 years. 

March 2 Qf 1958. U.S. launches Explorer III; 31 pounds ; maxi¬ 
mum altitude 1,741 miles. Disintegrated after three months. 

May 15, 1958. Russians launch Sputnik III ; 2,925.53 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 27,129 pounds of instiuments and a carrier of unspecified 
weight) ; maximum altitude 1,168 miles. Expected to disintegrate 
Within Feb., 1959. 

July 26, 1958. U. S. launches Explorer IV ; 38.43 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 18.26 pounds of instruments) ; maximum altitude 1,380 miles. 
Expected to orbit for a few years. 

Oct . 11, 1958. U.S. launches Pioneer 1 m an effort to hit or orbit 
the moon. Soared 71,300 miles, then fell back and disintegrated. 

Nov. 8, 1958. U. S. launches Pioneer II in a second attempt to 
reach the moon. Crashed back after flight of 7,500 miles. 
t Dec , 6, 1958. U. S. launches Pioneer III aimed at passing the 

moon. Tumbled back and disintegrated after reaching height of 
66,654 miles. 

Dec. 18, 1958. U. S. launches Atlas I ; weight 8,700 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 167 pounds of instruments) ; maximum altitude 928 miles. 
Expected to disintegrate in February, 1959. 

Jan . 2, 1959. U.S.S.R. launches a cosmic rocket named ‘Lunik* 
which passed the moon on Jan. 3, and is now circling the sun as the 
10th planet. The last stage of the rocket weighs 3,245.2 pounds and 
contains 796.5 pounds of instruments. 

Achievements of the International Geophysical Year 

The International geophysical year or IGY began July 1, 1967 and 
ended officially on 30th December 1958. It marked the successful 
conclusion of man’s most ambitious effort to gain better knowledge 
of the earth and its environment. The accumulation of IGY data in 
three World Data centres will continue for many months after the 
formal closing of IGY. But the following are some of the high lights 
of the tentative findings of IGY— 

(1) The successful launching of artificial satellites has ushered 
in the Space Afte and has brought closer to realization the era of 
interplanetary travel. The placing of instrumented satellites in orbit, 
will inevitably lead to greatly increased knowledge of the earth, the 
moon and the solar system. 

(2) An intense band of radiation, increasing in intensity with 
altitude to a height as yet undetermined, was discovered to begin at 
a height of 250 miles. The mysterious radiation zone indicates that 
a vast region of space around the earth is populated with chargfed 
particles, probably replenished by solar plasmas (ionized gases). 

(3) A vast, mineral-rich region has been discovered in the 
Pacific. Millions of square miles of the Southwest Pacific bear a 
bottom sludge laden with nodules of manganese and iron with up to 1 
per cent of cobalt mixed with copper. The value of these minerals is 
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estimated at about $500,00(f per square mile, and the economics of 
dredging upto the sludge “appear to be promising.” 

(4 New light has beeij shed, upon weather and climate of the 
past. For example, it has been found that during the past fifty years 
or so the amount of precipitation in the Arctic has averaged twice that 
of the Antarctic. These data provide clues to the future of weather 
and climate. 

(5) Recording of temperatures to a low of at least 124 degree® 
below zero Fahrenheit in the Antarctic suggests the possible role of 
this vast continent of cold in the formation of world weather. 

(6) Three major counter-currents in the oceans have been found 
and measured. Ovc in the Atlantic flows beneath and opposite to the 
Gulf Stream, traveling at the rate of eight miles per day some 9,000 
feet beneath the surface. The sccovd, at depths between 200 and 1,000 
feet, flows against the surface equatorial current of the Pacific, trans¬ 
porting a billion cubic feet of water per second. The third, lies beneath 
the surface 200 miles north of the Pacific equator, transporting 
1.5 billion cubic feet per second. These findings hold great signi¬ 
ficance for the dynamics of weather and climate and even for the loca¬ 
tion and quantity of food stocks in the seas. 

(7) Scientists were able to collect unprecedented data on the 
interrelationships of phenomena in the upper atmosphere and terres¬ 
trial events when the earth passed through a lemarkably intense cloud 
of solar gases on Feb. 10-1], 1958, which produced the most spectacular 
and the best observed aurora in history. Other intense terrestrial 
distubances accompanied the auroral stoim. Great electric currents 
flowed through the crust of the earth. There was a steady decline 
in the horizontal component of the earth's magnetic field, together 
with a sharp dip in the volume of the radio noise that reached the 
earth. 

(8) During several voyages to Antarctica, supplemented by 
l>alloon studies and an aircraft flight around the equator, deviations 
were found in cosmic ray trajectories from those to bo expected from 
the classical description of the earth’s magnetic field in space, which 
should uniformly affect paths of charged paiticles. The equator for 
cosmic rays turns out to be skewed west-ward by as much as 45 
degrees. This points to disturbance of the earth’s magnetic field by 
other magnetic fields in space, probably associated with recurring 
clouds of solar particles. 

(9) So much more ice has been found in Antarctica, to depths of 
14,000 feet, that the amount of ice and snow in 'the world must be 
revised upward by about 40 per cent—from 3,240,000 cubic miles to 
some 4,500.000 cubic miles. The revised figure is critical for the study 
of the delicate balance of the heat and water regimen of the earth. 

(10) The 6,000,000 square mile continent of Antarctica, instead 
of being a single land-mass, now appears to be a complex of islands 
and mountains hidden under the vast ice-mantle. 



INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

1. CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 

The international conference on the law of the sea, convened by 
the United Nations drawn up by the International Law Commission, 
ehded in»»Geneva on 28th April, 1958, after two months' work. The 
Final Act, was signed at a ceremony on 29th April. Seventeen 
countries signed the three conventions on the territorial seas and con¬ 
tinuous zone, the high seas (including the position of land-locked 
countries) and the continental shelf, and 16 countries signed that on 
fishing and conservation of the resources of the high seas. An 
optional protocol providing for the compulsory jurisdiction of the In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice in disputes arising out of the conventions 
jvas signed by 13 countries. Among countries signing only the Final 
Act were the United Kingdom, the United States and the USSR. 
The documents remained open for signature until October 1958. To 
bring the conventions into force 22 ratifications or accessions are 
needed. 

The High Seas : On the regime of the high seas, the con¬ 
ference adopted all 28 articles, and a number of draft resolutions, sub¬ 
mitted by its second committee, and directed that the articles were to 
be combined in a convention, the preamble to which should include a 
clause to the effect that they were largely declaratory of existing 
international law, and another stating that they did not override 
specific conventions in force. Among the subjects covered by the 
articles are the freedom of the high seas ; the nationality of ships ; 
the immunity of warships and other government ships ; the safety of 
nagivation; the right of hot pursuit, the slave trade, piracy, and 
submarine cables and pipelines. A resolution expressing apprehen¬ 
sion over nuclear tests on the high seas and referring the question to 
the United Nations General Assembly was also adopted. 

Continental Shelf: The confeience also adopted six articles 
concerning the continental shelf, and decided to embody them 
in a separate convention. The coastal state will, in accordance with 
these articles, exercise sovereign rights over the continental shelf for 
the purpose of exploring it and exploiting its natural resources. The 
first of these articles defines the continental shelf as follows :— 

"For the purpose of these articles the term continental shelf is 
used as referring (a) to the sea bed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas adjacent to the coast but outside the area of the territorial sea, 
to a depth of 200 metres or, beyond that limit, to wjiere the depth of 
superjacent waters admits of the exploitation of the natural resources 
of the said area ; (b) to the sea bed and subsoil of similar submarine 
areas adjacent to the coasts of islands. 

Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the Sea : The conference adopted all but one of the 
articles together with an additional article proposed by the drafting 
committee and several resolutions. The articles, combined into a 
• Convention on Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources 
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of the Sea, dealth with sucl/matters as the right to fish, on the high 
seas ; the conservation of their living resources ; and fisheries con¬ 
ducted by means of equipment embedded in the floor of the sea. They 
include a compulsory arbitration clause. A resolution concerning the 
special right of States of whose economy depended on fishing and 
calling for collaboration between States to secure just treatment of 
such cases, was also adopted. 

The United Kingdom policy in the matter was stated follows 
in the House of Commons on 28th April 1958 : “No proposal before 
the Geneva Conference relating to the breadth of territorial waters 
and to exclusive fishing zones outside the territorial water has secured 
the necessary two-thirds majority. The position is therefore that the 
only generally recognised rule in international law is that the breadth 
of territorial waters is three miles and that all waters outside that 
limit are high seas. Claims to exclusive fishing outside the limits of 
territorial waters are not recognised by international law. In the 
absence of any international agreement on the subject to which they 
are a party, the British Government reserve all their rights to the 
freedom of the high seas.” 

Compromise Proposal : The United Kingdom delegation sub¬ 
mitted in the conference on 2nd April, 1958, in view of the over 
whelming opposition to its views, the following proposal : “The limit 
of the breadth of the territorial sea shall not extend beyond six miles. 
Extension to this limit shall not however affect existing rights of 
passage for aircraft and vessels, including warships, outside three 
miles.” This proposal would have given the coastal state control 
over fishing up to six miles from its shores, and no further, while 
retaining freedom of passage for vessels and aircraft of other states 
outside a three mile limit. 

On 15th April the United States similarly departed from its tradi¬ 
tional adherence to the three-mile rule, and proposed a six-mile 
territorial sea plus a six-mile fishing zone, in which, however, the 
lights of other countries alieady fishing there would bo roser\ed. The 
next day Canada proposed in conjunction with India and Mexico, 
a territorial sea of six miles, or up to twelve miles for stales which 
had claimed more than six miles prior to 24th February, and \hat in 
all cases exclusive fishing rights would be enjoyed by the coastal slates 
up to twelve miles from the base line. On 18th April the dele¬ 
gation revested to its original plan, but now with a six-mile m place 
of a three-mile territorial sea, plus a six ndle fishing zone. India 
and^ Mexico reverted to their previous proposal that each state should 
fix its own territorial sea up to a limit of twelve miles. The United 
States put forward a new compromise proposal to fix the maximum 
breadth of territorial sea at six miles plus a further zone of ex¬ 
clusive rights up to a maximum of twelve miles, with the proviso 
that foreign fishing vessels might continue to fish in the outer six- 
mile zone if they had fished there regularly for the 1st five years. 

In the final voting where no proposal received the necessary 
two-thirds majority, the United States compromise resolution received 
the greatest number of votes (45 to 83, 7 abstentions). Among other 
articles approved in plenary session relating to the regime of 
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the territorial £ea, which, together with an article on a contiguous 
zone, are to be combined in a separate convention, were those giving 
the coastal state sovereignty over its territorial sea and over the air 
space above it and sea bed and subsoiV below it; passage through 
international straits ; that fixing low-water mark as the base line 
from which the territorial sea is normally measured, and another con¬ 
cerning the base-line to be drawn in case of deeply idented coasts : 
this recognised the principle of straight lines drawn from point 
to point of the coast or its island fringe, but with strict reserva¬ 
tions as to the definition of such coasts and islands and the method 
to be employed in drawing the base-lines. The maximum limit for 
the closing line for bays was fixed at 24 miles. 

The article on the contiguous zone gives the coastal state the 
right to take measures necessarily to prevent and punish infringe¬ 
ments of its customs, fiscal, immigration or sanitation arrangements 
in a zone extending not more than twelve miles from the base line from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is measured. 


II. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

The North Atlantic Council of Ministers held its annual spring 
meeting in Copenhagen from 6tli to 7th May, 1958. There was an 
important development in the alliance in that it now had an increasing 
regard for the economic side having already progressed from the 
purely military to the political. The following communique was 
Issued at the end of the meeting : 

The foreign ministers of the 15 NATO countries have deepened 
and strengthened their mutual understanding and their unity of 
purpose. NATO, a defensive organisation, is now much more than 
merely a military alliance. It is becoming a true community of free 
nations. Within this community, to a degree unprecedent in history, 
countries are carrying out a policy of close co-operation in peace time 
without abandoning their independence. This development is one of 
the most important events in recent years. 

Ministers recognised that political unity and the efficient organi¬ 
zation of defence were not enough. Economic co-operation is also 
essential between the members of the alliance. Every effort should 
be made to ensure economic prosperity, notably by the expansion of 
international trade and by aid to under-developed countries. Con¬ 
sultations on methods and machinery for such co-operation will take 
place within the alliance. 

During their consideration of the international situation, the 
ministers had a discussion on the question of a possible summit con¬ 
ference. The Council of Ministers believe that summit meetings are 
desirable if they offer prospects of reaching settlements on important 
questions. The Council considers that conferences at the summit are 
not the only way, or necessarily the best way of conducting negotia¬ 
tions or reducing international tensions. In any event, such con¬ 
ferences must be properly prepared and take place in a favourable 
atmosphere. 
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III. SUpZ COMPENSATION 

A further step in the settlement of the compensation of the Suez 
stock-holders was announced’by the International Bank for Recons¬ 
truction and Development *n June 11, 1958. The Bank stated 
that agreement had been reached on the text of a final agreement, 
expected to be signed in mid-July. The International Bank has been 
providing good office in discussions on the settlement. 

Subsequent to the signature of the heads of agreement yi Rome 
on April 29, 1958, by representatives of the Government of the United 
Arab Republic and of the Suez shareholders, further discussion be¬ 
tween the parties, with International Bank participation, had been 
held in Cairo and subsequently in Paris during the past several 
months. As a result of these discussions, agreement was reached 
on the text of a final agreement, providing for the implementation 
of the Rome heaejs of agreement. “Heads of agreement” is a term 
denoting a type of preliminary agreement on main aspects of a 
problem, with details remaining for further implementation. 

A last step in the settlement of the compensation of the Suez 
share-holders was taken on July 13, 1958 when the final agreement 
was signed in Geneva at the United Nations European office. The 
Bank helped to negotiate the settlement, and acting as fiscal agent 
would collect the payments from the United Arab Republic. The 
heads of agreement—a preliminary agreement on main points, with 
details to be discussed later—were signed in Rome on April 29. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 

A major achievement of the forty-second session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, held in July 1958, in Geneva, was the 
adoption of a convention calling upon member states to take steps to 
eliminate discrimination in employment and occupation. The conven¬ 
tion, adopted by a vote of 189 in favour, 24 against and 13 absten¬ 
tions, is binding upon its parties. The recommendation is an advisory 
measure, dealing with the formulation and application of anti- 
discrimination policy. Countries ratifying the convention will under¬ 
take to pursue policies “designed to promote, by methods appropriate 
to national conditions and practices, equality of opportunity and treat¬ 
ment in respect to employment and occupation with a view to elimi¬ 
nating any discrimination. They also undertake to apply the conven¬ 
tion to non-metropolitan territories in accordance with the constitu¬ 
tion of the International Labour Organization. • 

The convention defines discrimination as “any distinction, exclu¬ 
sion or prefeience made on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality of opportunity or treatment 
in employment or occupation.” It specifies, however, that preference 
based on the special requirements of a particular job does not consti¬ 
tute discrimination. In the course of the meetings, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union pledged their co-operation with 
a projected survey of the right to freedom of association in all ILO’S 
seventy-nine member countries. 
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, V. THE MIDDLE EAST 

Disorders in Lebanon : The assassination, on 8th May, 1958, of a 
newspaper editor who was an avowed opponent of the then Lebanese 
Govt., was made the occasion for inflammatory statements and called 
for strike action by opposition leaders in the Lebanon. Serious riot¬ 
ing broke out in Tripoli the following day, and later spread to other 
areas, including Beirut. United States Information Service libraries 
were sacked and burned in both Beirut and Tripoli. Later, the distur¬ 
bances began to take on the character of an insurrection, with armed 
clashes between opponenets of the Government and the police and to 
some extent the army. The Iraq Petroleum Company's pipeline from 
Iraq to Tripoli was sabotaged near the Syrian border, though damage 
was small and was swiftly repaired. 

On 14th May, one of the opposition leaders, Saeb Sallam declared 
that the present strike would continue until the President, whom he 
accused, together with the Foreign Minister relinguished the Presi¬ 
dency and his regime vanished. On 21st May, President Chamoun, who 
had been reported to be seeking a second term of office, told a press 
conference that he had no intention of resigning as the Opposition 
f demanded. On 27th May, the Lebanese Prime Minister, Sami Solh, 
declared that his Government did not intend to submit a Bill to Parlia¬ 
ment amending the constitution to enable the President to seek 
re-electh|Ma, 

Lebanese Government Reactions : On 13th May, the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Charles Malik m a statement to the Press said 
that the events in the Lebanon could only be understood and appraised 
against the background of vast outside interference m the internal 
affairs of Lebanon and that was going on for months and indeed for 
years. He mentioned the United Arab Republic (UAR) whose press 
had unleashed the strongest possible attacks and vilifications upon the 
Lebanon and its Government. The object of these, he asserted, was 
to "destroy the Lebanon as a free, independent and sovereign State and 
to bring about a radical modification in its fundamental political orienta¬ 
tion.” At his press conference on 21st May, President Chamoun reite¬ 
rated the charge of large-scale interference by the UAR. 

Subsequently, the Lebanon appealed to the Arab League and on 
22nd May to the United Nations Security Council against the inter¬ 
ference of the UAR. The Security Council met to consider the com¬ 
plaint on 27th May, 1958. 

United States Military Assistance : On 17th May, the United 
States Department issued a statement on U.S. military assistance to 
the Lebanon. It said : “Some time ago the United States concluded 
an agreement with the Government of the Lebanon to furnish that 
Government with certain arms and equipment for use in defending its 
territorial integrity and the independence of the Lebanon. Recently, 
the Government of Lebanon asked the United States Government to 
expedite the implementation of agreed programmes and in some inst¬ 
ances to augment these programmes. In making this request, to 
which the United States agreed, the Government of Lebanon indicated 
that the integrity of Lebanon was threatened by persons acting under 
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alien influence.” The US statement concluded by paying that this 
additional assistance had asnjts sole purpose “to augment-the capacity 
of the Lebanese security forces to control and prevent these subversive 
efforts and to facilitate the restoration of peace and quiet.” 

The Political Situation : • The former Lebanese administration 
headed by President Chamoun, with Sami Solh as Ppmo Minister 
had good relations with the West, and accepted the Eisenhower 
doctnne in the spring of 1957. It was supported by the Army, which 
was predominantly Christian, but was opposed by those extrdtne Mos¬ 
lem elements who favour Egyptian and Syrian policies. These were 
headed by Abdullah Yaffi and Saeb Sallam, leaders of the previous 
Government, which resigned in November 1956, on the issue of break¬ 
ing diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom and France following 
their intervention in the Israeli-Egyptian hostilities. During general 
elections in June 1957, which were also marked by senous disorders, 
Abdullah Yaffi and Saeb Sallam were defeated and the present Govern¬ 
ment won a majority in the Chamber sufficient to enable the President 
to achieve a second term. 

Security Council Action on Lebanon : The Security Council 
on June 11, 1958 decided to have an Observation Groui> to go to 
Lebanon immediately to ensure that there would be no illegal infil¬ 
tration of the personnel or arms or other materials across the Leba¬ 
nese borders, and authorised Secretary-General Dag Ilammarskjold 
to take all necessary steps to implement the decision. Mr. 
Hammarskjold announced three days later that he had appointed 
Major-General Odd Bull of Norway as executive member of tho 
Observation Group m charge of military observers. Also appointed 
in the Group were Mr. Galo Plaza of Equador and Mr. Rajeswar Dayal 
of India. The Secictary-General asked the Chief of Staff of United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organisation to make available on a tem¬ 
porary basis a number of officers for service under the immediate 
authority of the Observation Group. 

The Secretary-General arrived in Beiiut on June 19 to be present 
at the first meeting of the Observation Group, and to meet briefly 
with Lebanese President Camille Chamoun, and the Prime Minister 
Sami es-Solh. Three days later he arrived in Cairo for talks with Presi¬ 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic and returned 
to Beirut on June 24. The decision of the Security Council to esta¬ 
blish an Observation Group followed a complaint filed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lebanon on May 22, 1958 which called on the Council to con¬ 
sider “a situation ansing from the intervention of. the United Arab 
Republic in the internal affairs of Lebanon.” The letter declared 
that the intervention consisted, among other things, of infiltration of 
armed bands from Syria, the destruction of Lebanese life and pro¬ 
perty by such bands, the participation of United Arab Republic 
nationals in acts of terrorism and rebellion in Lebanon, the supplying 
of arms from Syria to persons and groups in Lebanon rebelling 
against established authorities, and the waging of a violent radio and 
press campaign in the United Arab Republic calling for strikes, 
demonstrations and the overthrow of the established authorities in 
Lebanon. The Security Council now began its discussions. The reso- 
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lution calling fee establishment trf the Observation Group, put ijgvrard 
by Sweden, was adopted by a vote of Id in favour to nonepminst, 
with the Soviet Union.abstaining. The latest report on the i mtMtion 
was that the UNO Observation Group had now decided to withdraw 
from that country in View of the easing of the tension. 

Middle East Crisis : The Security Council, which had been 
called into emergency session on July 15, 1958 to consider further 
development in connection with Lebanon’s complaint of intervention 
“by the United Arab Republic m its internal affairs, adjourned on July 
22 without setting a date for its next meeting. At the Council 
meeting of July 15 Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge of the United 
States, informed it of United States Marine landings in Lebanon. 
The United States forces, the US representative declared, were not 
there to engage in hostilities of any kind, much less fight a war. He 
said that the troops were sent for the sole purpose of helping the 
Government of Lebanon at its request, in its efforts to stabilize the 
situation, until such time as the United Nations could take the steps 
necessary to protect the independence and political integrity of 
Lebanon. The United States forces, he added, would afford security 
to the several thousand Americans living in Lebanon. “That is the 
total scope and objective of the United States assistance,” he declared. 


Referring to the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon, 
Mr. Lodge said that the Group had “thus far been able to achieve 
limited success.” While supporting the US move in the Lebanon, the 
United Kingdom representative introduced a draft resolution reques¬ 
ting the Secretary-General to consult with Lebanon and other inter¬ 
ested States in order to make necessary arrangements to protect the 
territorial integrity of Lebanon and to ensure against infiltration of 
arms or personnel across the border. 

Introducing a Soviet draft resolution calling on the United States 
to recall its troops from Lebanon forthwith, A. Sobolev of the USSR, 
charged that United States actions were a gross violation of the 
Charter, and a threat to intrnational peace and security. Gunnar V. 
Jarring, of Sweden, in the course of the debate, declared that, in his 
Government’s view, the arrival of United States troops in Lebanon 
had substantially alterted the situation and that the Observation Group 
had become superflous from a practical viewpoint and unsuitable 
from a political viewpoint. He presented a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of the Group until further notice and pointing qut that the 
United Nations was not authorised to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of a State. 

On Friday July 18, the Council voted on the three resolutions 
presented by the United States, the Soviet Union and Sweden respect¬ 
ively. All three proposals werte rejected. The civil war in Lebanon 
virtually came to an end with the landing of the U. S. marines in 
Beirut. A new president, Major-General Fuad Chehab was elected 
President in place of Mr. Chamoun on July 31, 1958 and this consti¬ 
tuted a great blow to the American prestige in the Middle Eafet. 

Mr. Chamoun quited his post on September 23 when the new 
President took over, a token withdrawal of the U. S. marines from 
Lebanon had already taken place. i * 
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Revolution in Iraq : A major revolution took, place in Iraq, 
a member of tbe Baghdad Fact. On July 14, 1958, a grdup of young 
officers of the Iraqi forces overthrew the regime of General * N uri-es- 
Said, a staunch supporter of the West. General Nuri, 70 years old, 
Iraq’s strong man since he first became Premier in 1930, was killed 
by the rebels. King Faisal and his family were shot dead by the rebel 
forces. A new Government has been formed under General Abdul 
Karim Kaseem, as the Prime Minister and Iraq has been proclaimed 
as a republic. The new regime has not denounced the Baglutad Pact, 
aor has gone against the Western Powers. 

Iraq is an independent State in Arabia. It was before the first 
world war, a Turkish province and became a state in 1919. The World 
War I brought the British on the scene. With the aid of the Arab 
nationalities, the British dislodged from power the Ottoman Turks 
who had misruled Iraq from 1534 to 1918. In spite of the fact that 
the British pla<%d King Faisal 1 (son of Sherif Husain, ex-King of 
Arabia) on the throne of Iraq on August 23, 1921, they continued to 
wield the real power till 1932, when after a number of violent demon¬ 
strations and revolts, they pulled out of the country. Except during 
Premier Rashid All’s brief pro-German regime in 1941, all the Govern¬ 
ments of Iraq, which were often headed by the assassinated premier 
Nuri-es-Said, remained up to the last coup the strong supporters 
of the Western cause in West Asia. With the assassination of the 
23 year old King Faisal II (grandson of King Faisal I), the pro¬ 
western monarchy of Iraq passes out of history and yields place to a 
republic. 

The Middle East and the UNO: The two-week emergency 
special session of the General Assembly came to a quick end on 
August 21, 1958, with the unanimous adoption of a resolution calling 
on Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to make practical arrange- 
mehts to uphold the purpose and principles of the United Nations 
Charter in Lebanon and Jordan and thereby facilitate the early with¬ 
drawal of the foreign troops from those two countries. Eighty of 
the eighty-one members voted for the resolution, with the Dominican 
Republic absent. The resolution, which was sponsored jointly by the 
ten Arab members—Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic and Yemen— 
also welcome renewed assurances by the Arab countries that they 
would observe their Arab League obligations to respect each other’s 
systems of government, and to abstain from any action calculated to 
change them, and called upon all United Nations members to act stric¬ 
tly ih accordance with the principles of mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty, of non-aggression and of strict 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

Tunisian Accord: France and Tunisia informed the Security 
Council on June 18, 1958 that they had signed an agreement providing 
for the complete evacuation of French troops from Tunisian soil 
within four months, with the exception of the Bizerte naval base. 
Representatives of both countries stated the tape that the agreement 
would establish normal relations betwen theirgovernments and open 
the door to an era of mutual co-operation Under the terms of the 
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accord, the evacuation of the French troops is to be followed by nego¬ 
tiations to establish the status of the navt,l base at Bizerte. 

The French representative said that the signing of the agree¬ 
ment, based as it was on the proposal of March 15 made by the good 
offices mission, made possible a satisfactory settlement of all other 
outstanding cjhfferences between the two countries. The meeting of 
the Council was one of several held by the Council in June following- 
cpmplaints by both countries. On May 29 Tunisia charged that 
French tioops stationed at Remada made a sortie from their barracks 
and tried to force a barrier at Bir Kanbout, five days earlier. On the 
following day, the Tunisian letter said, French bombers and fighter 

? lanes based in Algeria attacked the Remada area. A letter to the 
louncil from France on May 29 declared that Tunisia had disrupted 
the modus vivendi which had been established in Fenruary in regard 
to stationing of French troops in various localities in the country, and 
that in its troops movements and arming of civilians, the Tunsian 
Government had created conditions likely to lead to incidents. 

Cyprus : Britain has announced a new plan for Cyprus. It 
proposes a programme of partnership for a period of seven years in 
which Greece, Turkey and Britain will participate in the administra- 
tiqn of the Mediterranean Island. There will be two Houses of Repre¬ 
sentatives, one for Greek Cypnots and the other for Turkish Cypriots: 
they will, while looking after the interests of the two communities, 
seek to co-ordinate inter-community affairs. Prime Minister 
Macmillan announcing the Plan said it indicated British willingness to 
share Cypriot’s sovereignty with the Greek and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ments. The Greeks found the proposal totally unacceptable to them. 

The U. K. Government has proposed a joint Greeko-Turkish- 
British sovereignty over Cyprus. The proposal aims at terminating 
the scramble for supremacy that has existed in the Mediterranean 
through ages past. For a short period in the 4th century B. C. f 
Cyprus belonged to one of the Greek States. The island was con¬ 
quered by the Turks in 1671. It was assigned by Turkey in 1878 to 
Britain to be occupied and administered by England, m order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for the executing her engage¬ 
ment to assist Turkey in defence against Russia, and was formally 
annexed by the British in 1914, its status being recognised by Turkey 
in the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), to which Greece, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom were all parties. 

A constitution based on the elective principle was instituted as 
early as 1882, but the Legislative Council had to be suspended follow¬ 
ing disturbances in 1931 arising principally out of agitation tot the 
union (Enosis) of Cyprus with Greece. After World War II, the 
United Kingdom Government made proposals for a new constitution, 
but the Consultative Assembly which met in 1947-48 was boycotted 
by the supporters of Enosis, who took the line that acquiescence in 
constitutional development would be a hetraval of Enosis. 

Renewed efforts were made by the United Kingdom Government in 
1954 to introduce a representative constitution, but only the Turkish 
community and some individual Greek-Cypriots were prepared to co¬ 
operate. A conference of the Foregn Ministers of Greece, Turkey 
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*nd the United Kingdom met in London in August-Sent ember 1956 to 
consider political and defence question which affect Hhe eastern 
Mediterranean including Cyprus. New British proposals were put 
forward, but they were not accepted by the Greeks and the Turks. 
After the London Conference^ discussions continued, but the situation 
in the island showed no improvement, and on November 26, following 
an increase in terrorist activities, a state of emergency wfur proclaimed 
by the Governor. 

In August 1956, the British Government appointed Lord Stadcliffb 
as constitutional commissioner for Cypius with the task of drafting a 
new liberal constitution. His proposals were published in December. 
They included safeguards for the Turkish community. The Radcliffe 
proposals were accepted as a basis for discussion by the Turkish 
Uovernment, but were rejected out of hand by the Greek Government 
and the supporters of Enosis in Cyprus. 

The Cyprus ^question was discussed at the eleventh session of the 
U. N. General Assembly, which in a resolution adopted in February 
26, 1957, expressed “the earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic, 
and just solution will be found, in accord with the principles and pur¬ 
poses of the Charter of the United Nations, and the hope that nego¬ 
tiations will be resumed and continued to this end.” The next move 
was an offer in March by Lord Ismay, the then Secretary-General of 
NATO, of his good offices ; but this offer, although acceptable by 
Britain and Turkey, was rejected by Greece. In the same month 
Archbishop Makarios who had been taken into custody in March 1956, 
for alleged complicity in terrorist activity was released from his 
detention in Seychelles. 

In May 1957, a letter from Archbishop Makarios to the United 
Kingdom Government indicated that the only talks he was prepaied 
to contemplate were between himself and the Government, to the 
exclusion of other and wider interests which, in the British view, had 
a right to be consulted. On December 14, 1957, a resolution on the 
Cyprus situation failed to receive the necessary two-thnds majority 
in the U. N. General Assembly. The British Government later 
suggested that Cyprus should be partitioned, but this was also not 
accepted by the parties. The Cyprus situation still remains unsolved. 

VI. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

On January 27, Egypt and Syria united into one State known as 
the United Arab Republic. The new state has one Chief of State 
and one foreign minister. The armed forces and educational systems 
of the two countries have already been unified. The Parliaments of 
both these two countries ratified the union. The President of the 
United Arab Republic will be chosen by referendum. A provisional 
regime has been established until the constitutions of Syria and Egypt 
can be modified to permit a federal status and a single President 
regime for the two countries. At the same time, the public services 
of the two countries will be unified. A single Parliament made up 
of the present members of the Egyptian aiyl §®rrian National Assem¬ 
blies is also planned and the new State has one cab* net. 

Legislative power will be exercised by a national* assembly, whose 
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size will decided upon by a decree of the President of the Republic. 
At least hjflf the members of the Assembly, must be chosen from 
among *> embers from the Egyptian and Syrian Parliament. The 
Assembly will sit in Cairo, but may be convened elsewhere at the re¬ 
quest of the President. The Constitution of the new state is a demo¬ 
cratic independent and sovereign republic. Private property is pro¬ 
tected by lsfw and infringements upon it can only be made in the public 
interest and in return for just compensation. The constitution is 
Bfecular jn character. 

VII. THE SITUATION IN ALGERIA 

Algeria was in ferment and there was outbreak of violence all 
over the country demanding independence. It is reported that sixty- 
two thousand Algerian nationalists had been killed by the French since 
November 1954, when the Algerian movement for national liberation 
began. This was disclosed by the French Minister of Defence, M. 
Chaban-Delmas. In contrast only six thousand Frenchmen lost their 
lives. For 45 months the French had been engaged in a bloody 
struggle against an Aiab independence movement led by the National 
liberation Front in Algeria which is juridically a part of Metropolitan 
France and which is represented by thirty seats in her Assembly 
Nationale. 

The Algerian struggle had tied down a French army of 45,000, 
about half of her total armed forces, cost the lives of 5,000 
Frenchmen and 50,000 Algerians and drained French treasury 
Che rate of Rs. 25 million day. It has exacerbated France’s relations 
with her allies and supplied fuel to the new pan-Arab movement of 
Nasser. More than all these, it has inflamed feelings within France 
Itself where many homes have been rendered desolate, many families 
deprived of their wage-earners, many mothers have lost their sons and 
many wives, their husbands. 

So soon after assumption of office, De Gaulle hurried to Algeria, 
with two objectives in view, first to resore the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment over the rebel army command and second to set in motion a 
settlement of the Algerian war. With regard to the first, he 
succeeded in bringing the rebel army under his control. After a show 
of some opposition, Massu, Soustelle, Delbecque and other French 
Generals in Algeria, who called De Gaulle to power but only wanted 
to use him as a Neguib for a French Nasser quietly surrendered to 
him and like good soldiers, promised to obey orders. 

With regard to the second objective, he promised all Algerians 
French citizenship. He said, “For these 10 million Frenchmen 
(meaning the people of Algeria) their vote will count the same as 
those of all others. He declared that the Algerians would elect a 
representative assembly ef their own and French Government would 
consult with it on Algeria’s future status. 

The difficulty with vested interests is that they cannot keep pace 
with the march of tgqe.» Had France made this offer a decade ago, 
it would have been taken as a generous one by the Algerians. But 
today it may have been too late. It has been given a cold reception 
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by the National Liberation iFront. In its opinion, de Gaulle's move 
ia a build-up for an offer ofVintepration. A Liberation Front spokes¬ 
man said “We want Algerian citizenship, not French.” Ana in the 
wake of the de Gaulle declaration there were fresh outbreaks of 
violence. The Algerian situation remains undecided. 

t 

VIII. COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

Communist China claimed Quemoy, a island at a distance of 12 
miles from the mainland China, Communist China began to shell 
heavily this island, and the USA helped the Chiang Ki-shek regime 
to defend itself against the attack of mainland China. The Commu¬ 
nist seizure and consolidation of power on the mainland of China 
a decade ago initiated an era of grave and almost continuous crisis in 
the Far East. Fundamentally, the crisis was caused by the expan¬ 
sionist pressure of the Peking regime in co-operation with Russia and 
the world communist movement. 

The conflict between the Chinese regime and the nationalist 
Government on Taiwan was at first largely symbolic. Chiang Kai 
Shek fled to Taiwan and several of the smaller offshore islands 
with an army of about of 600,000 after his government collapsed on 
the mainland in 1949. But his cause was clearly hopeless ; his threats 
to reconquer the mainland was hollow. Up to the summer of 
1950, official United States policy was to deal cautiously with Chiang, 
discouraging his actions of reconquest, and to accept the fact that 
Peiping would ultimately establish control over Taiwan and the 
smaller offshore islands. 

Communist aggression in Korea in 1950 changed that policy. The 
USA revaluated the strategic importance of Taiwan—a link in 
the great island chain formed by Japan to the north and the Phili- 

8 pines to the South—in the light of the clear evidence that the 
onimunists were ready to pursue their Far East aims by force. 
President Truman ordered the Seventh-Fleet to patrol the waters in 
the 100-mile wide stretch between Taiwan and the mainland and in 
1953 President Eisenhower announced a policy generally described 
as unleashing Chinag Kai shek. Practically Chinag has no power to 
take any action unless he is so helped by the USA, 

But the new policy of the USA committed her to the fortunes of 
the Chinag Government and the territory it held, including a number 
of island rights on the Communist China's doorstep. Chief among 
them ‘were the Quemoys, which lies just off Amoy harbour, three to 
five miles from the coast, and the Matsus, 150 miles to the north and 
about ten miles from the mainland. 

The Quemoy and Matsu islands have since become the danger 
points in the conflict between Communist China and the USA m the 
Far East. The first major crisis over them occurred in 1955 when 
Peiping launched a series of raids and artillery attacks as an apparent 
preclude to invasion. The U.S. response was the Formosa resolution 
of 1955, overwhelmingly passed by both Hoiiffes of Congress, which 
states : “That the President of the United States be and hereby is 
authorised to employ the armed forces of the United States as he 
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deems necessary for the specific purpose of securing Formosa 
(Taiwan^ and the Pescadores (a group of islets off the coast of 
Taiwan). 

In terms of Quemoy and Matsu, the pneaning of the resolution was 
to leave to the President’s discretion whether an attack on the islands 
might be a threat to the security of Taiwan. The Chinag Government, 
however, interpreted the resolution as encouragement to reinforce 
its garrison on Quemoy and Matsu. A steady military build-up began* 
The Tinned States' allies were deeply disturbed by the Formosa Reso¬ 
lution and the potential commitment to Quemoy and Matsu. But 
Communist pressure against the island ceased after the Formosa 
resolution and the issue receded. 

„ Then in August 1958 signs began to accumulate that new trouble 
was brewing. On July 31, Soviet Premier Krushchev journeyed to 

S eiping for a four day conference with Chinese Communist leader 
[ao Tse-Tung. In the weeks immediately following the Peiping con¬ 
ference, the evidence pointed to a Mao-Krushchev decision on new 
military moves in Taiwan Strait. Stepped up communist bombard¬ 
ment of Quemoy resulted in August 23 in the heaviest shelling in the 
island's history. The attacks produced warnings from Secretary of 
State, John Foster Delles and President Eisenhower, but the warnings 
had no marked effect on Communist military activity in the Strait. 
Once again the question came up as to whether the United States, 
under the terms of the Formosa resolution, intended to defend the 
offshore islands. The last week of August began with concentrated 
efforts by the Communists to blockade the 100,000 man Quemoy garri¬ 
son with fleets of torpedo boats. The blockade is creating a serious 
problem for the Nationalists. Now the position is slightly improved* 

IX. ANTARCTIC TREATY 

The continent of Antarctica has been under exploration for more 
than a century. Seven nations—Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, 
Britain, New Zealand have laid claim to parts of it. Some of the 
claims overlap. During the current International Geophysical year, 
Russia entered the Antarctic for the first time in more than a century. 
This has raised the question of an international agreement on 
Antarctica. 

In May 1958, President Eisenhower invited the seven claimants, 

S lus Belgium, Japan, South Africa and the Soviet Union which have 
one I. G. Y. work in the Antarctic to join the U.S. in a treaty assur¬ 
ing freedom of scientific investigation in the Antarctic by all nations 
and use of Antarctica for peaceful purposes only. President 
Eisenhow has urged an international treaty that would minimise terri¬ 
torial claims in the Antarctic—or at'least “freeze” them at their pre¬ 
sent status—and permit further peaceful resarch in the area to the 
advantage of all. Eleven nations have now responded favourably to 
support the negotiations of such a treaty. 

X- THE FIFTH REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 
With the fall of the Fourth Republic in France in the middle of 
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the year 1958, the fifth republic has been ushered, in with General 
de Gaulle as the head the Government. The fall of the fourth 
republic was accelerated on account of revolt by several French 
generals in Algeria. The inside story of the fall reveals a state of 
political bankruptcy and lack* of courage on the part of those French* 
men on whom lay the responsibility to defend their republic. It ia 
the story of a nation in decay. It is said that National Assembly’s 
acceptance of General de Gaulle was the product of an intricate senes 
of manoeuvres, but it also sprang from the deep unwillingness *>t 
the French to defend their Parliament. The deputies who had never 
had the courage to denounce the reactionary Algerian policy have 
now been swallowed up by it. 

If on the first day of the revolt—May 18—the French had acted 
vigorously against the Algiers' revolting generals, the latter might 
have submitted and the crisis might have passed. The French consti¬ 
tutional referendum on September 28, resulted in a resound¬ 
ing vicoty for General de Gaulle. The official result of the refe¬ 
rendum for the whole of the Metropolitan France, including 
Corsica, was “yes” 17,666,828 ; and “no” 4,624,475. Between 85 to 
90 per cent of the electorate voted and officials said that a record 
number of the 26,772,255 on the register went to the polls. The General 
was elected as the President. 

The new constitution may be described as a Presidential type of 
Government. It has curtailed much of the existing power of the 
French Parliament and transferred those through the Government to 
the President. It also provides for a shorter Parliamentary 
session (to be not more than five and a half months) and also cur¬ 
tailed the legislative competence of the Parliament. It would 
henceforth not be easy to vote down a Government, or even Govern¬ 
ment proposals. For both, an absolute negative majority would be 
necessary. On the other hand the President would be able to dissolve 
the Parliament much more easily and even to appeal to the people 
over the head of Parliament through a referendum. The great loser 
in the new constitution is certainly the French Parliament, but the 
Premier and his Cabinet gain only partially. The real winner is the 
President of the Republic. And this powerful President is neither 
directly elected by the people, nor rsponsible to the directly elected 
National Assembly. 


XL HUNGARY 

t 

The five-nation Special Committee of the UNO on Hungary, after 
a series of meetings which began in June 1958 after the announcement 
of the execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter and two other Hungarians, 
on July 14, issued a report. Imre Nagy was Prime Minister of the 
Hungarian Government during 1956 uprising which was overthrown 
in 1956 after a Soviet Union military intervention. Nagy and his two 
companions who had taken refuge in the Yugoslav embassy were 
kidnapped by the Russians and General Master was arrested at a 
meeting. 

The Hungarian Government, the report points out, had pledged 
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Immunity to\the, leaders of the uprising and that the action of the 
Hungarian Cfovemment in bringing Imre Nagy to trial was contrary 
to solemn assurances which Mr. Kadar, *the Hungarian Premier on 
behalf of the Hungarian Government, had previously given. The 
execution of Imre Nagy and his companions, the report declares, has 
special significance, because Mr. Nagv as Prime Minister of Hungary, 
had appealed *directly to the United Nations. But his fate should not 
be allowed to distract attention from the many other sentences offici¬ 
ary announced concerning persons accused of connections with the 
1956 uprisings. It cannot be taken for granted that all sentences 
have been published. 

The Committee appended to the report a list of thirty death 
sentences said to have been imposed. In addition, it names well over 
a hundred men and women sentenced to prison terms for slight 
offences. The sentences were all the more disturbing became they 
came after a number of public assurances by Hungarian leaders that 
a period of stablization had begun and that proceedings against per¬ 
sons accused of participating in the uprising were virtually over. 
The Committee observed that while the arrest of General Maleter and 
the abduction of Mr. Nagy and his companions were undertaken by 
Soviet personnel, nevertheless the Hungarian Government, in announ¬ 
cing the subsequent trials and executions, had accepted full responsi¬ 
bility. These secret trials and executions showed continued dis¬ 
regard for the resolution of the General Assembly and for human 
rights as defined in the Universal declaration of Human Rights and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Despite Hungarian Government declarations, the Committee 
found, no real change has been made either in the summary procedure 
of the Hungarian courts against alleged rebels nor in the practices of 
the political police. The report questions official statements by the 
Hungarian Government regarding the gradual withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. On May 24, it declared. Mr. Kedar announced the withdrawal 
of 17,000 Soviet troops from Hungary, but gave no information as to 
the nature of the troops withdrawal or the troops that remained. 
Neither this announcement nor any other available evidence had 
enabled the Committee to conclude that there was a complete 
Withdrawal of Soviet armed forces, as urged by the General Assembly. 

XII. FALL OF DEMOCRACY 

In recently years the disorder in democracy has outweighed its 
usefulness in a number of Asian and African nations that have 
attenuated parliamentary government. In one nation after another, 
a military dictatorship or some other form of authoritarianism has 
taken over, posing a new question of the viability of the whole 
democratic system for certain kinds of countries and societies. The 
latest country to abrogate democracy is the Sudan. A military 
dictatorship under the General Ibrahim Abboud, Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces ousted the elected government of Premier Abdulla 
Khalil. In Pakistan, Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan has suppressed 
civil regime and taken vontrol. In Burma Gen. Ne Win, head of the 
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military forces assumed the leadership of,the government'in October 
1968, as a result of an agreement with the quarreling political 
party. In October in Thailand , the Government „ was tusffed into 
complete military rule when the Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, head 
of military forces dismissed the government tore up the constitution 
and began to run the country as an unbridled dictator. Ip July 1958, 
a coup in Iraq brought a change from the authoritarianism with 
parliamentary trappings of Nun-es-Said to the military dictatorship 
of General Karim-el-Kassem. From October 1958, a mild of*sort of 
dictatorial role is being played by Gen. Abdul Nasutian, army chief 
of staff and the armed forces in Indonesia by the renewal of emer¬ 
gency regulations which has reduced Parliament and presidentially 
appointed Cabinet to an ill-defined legislative and administrative 
status. 

The reasonj for the failure of democracies though vary from 
country to country but certain fractors are common to all.—(1) All 
have a background of colonial or semi-colonial domination that 
inhibited the development of political maturity and a sense of respon¬ 
sibility among their leaders. Under colonialism the politicians and 
bureaucrats were kept in subordinated roles and did not get adequate 
experience in Government. (2) All countries are economically back¬ 
ward. (3) The political traditions in all these countries were despotic 
rather than democratic. (4) Lack of substantial financial resources 
to operate democratic system. Personal following and pplitical party 
machines had to be financed and the trapping of social status 
of high officials maintained. This led almost everywhere to cor¬ 
ruption. (6) Inexperienced new officials floundered with acute 
economic problems. (6) Internal and external threats which caused 
apprehension and insecurity, such as in Burma where communists and 
rebels were constant problem. In Indonesia where non-communists 
were also a big problem. 

India and Philippines are notable examples among the indepen¬ 
dent countries of Asia that are continuing to operate a democracy 
successfully. 

XIII. THE BERLIN CRISIS 

A new political crisis cropped at the end of 1958 between 
Western powers and U.S.S.R. regarding the status of Berlin. 
Before we state the cause of Berlin crisis, let us state the 
position of two Germanys. Germany has existed since the end of 
World War II in two parts —West Germany , occupied after the war 
by the U. S., Britain and France. Since 1949, it is known as West 
German Federal Republic with sovereign authority, strongly pro¬ 
western and a NATO member. JSast Germany was originally the 
Soviet occupation zone. Since 1949 it is known as the German 
Democratic Republic with independent status. 

Berlin , the former capital of Germany has a special status in 
divided Germany. Although it is wholly surrounded by the Soviet 
occupation zone, each of the Big Four Powei% England, U.S.S.R., 
France, U.S.A., controls a sector. The Western Powers have access 
to their sectors by road, rail, canals and air. These basic divisions 
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were made 'iby .Big Four ntfjitary commanders after Germany fell in 
1945* It was ratified by the Prime Minsters of Big Powers at Pods- 
dam irtsj.945. But Big Four never reached agreement on final 
peace treaty. In 1948 the Russians tried to block the west-occu¬ 
pied sector of Berlin. The West supplied the city by plane and after 
a year the Russians abandoned the blockade. The Western access to 
the city is over a designated net work of highways railways, a 
canal and three air corridors from Frankfart, Honover and Hamburgh 
6f Western Germany. The control points for Allied traffic are manned 
by the Soviet Union. 

In the last week of November, 1958, Soviet Premier Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev sent the following note to Western Powers occupying three 
zones of Berlin—The Soviet Government has resolved to abolish 
the occupation regime in Berlin. At the same time, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is ready to open negotiations with the West on granting West 
Germany the status of a demilitarized free city. Russia wanted to 
make this change in half a year. The Russian note further said that 
it is patently absurd for Russia to support the present Govern¬ 
ment when the West is using its position in Berlin for anti-Soviet 
espionage. If the West then used force to hold its position in West 
Berlin, Russia would fight. 

XIV. DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

Africa in divided into half a hundred territories—some indepen¬ 
dent, some under United Nations trusteeship, some European colonies. 
At the end of World War II, only four African States were indepen¬ 
dent, Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt and the Union of South Africa. Since 
then six more nations have become free,—Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Sudan, Ghana and Guinea. In November 1958, Ghana and Guinea 
announced a plan to federate. Ghana is the former British Crown 
colony of the Gold Coast and Togoland which won its independence as 
a Commonwealth member in 1957. Guinea is a former French colony 
which proclaimed its freedom in October 1958 after voting overwhel¬ 
mingly to reicct the new French Constitution and continued associa¬ 
tion with French. Premier KNkrumah of Ghana and Premier 
Sekow Toure of Guinea jointly announced in November 1958—On be¬ 
half of our respective governments and subject to the ratification of 
our respective national assemblies, we have agreed to constitute our 
two States as the nucleus of a Union of West African States. We 
would welcome adherence to the Union of other African States, 
British Government was completely surprised at this declaration. 
The British raised the question of how Ghana could federate with 
Guinea—and thus bring it into association with the Commonwealth 
without the consent of other Commonwealth members. 
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United Nations 

Major Block in the General Assembly of the United Nations :— 
Western consisting of 23 nations. 

Soviet consisting of 10 nations. 

Afro-Asians consisting of 28 nations. 

Latin Americans consisting of 20 nations. 

Latest member to join U.N. in December 1958 is Guinea which 
gained independence from France. 


TREATIES & PACTS 


Rio Treaty —A treaty signed in August 1947, under which the 
signatory nations pledge themselves in the event of aggression against 
any one of them, to provide assistance to that nation on request. 

Members 


United States 

Cuba 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

El Salvador 

Nicaragua 


Haiti 

Diminican Rep. 

Costa Rica 

Panama 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colombia 


Peru 

Bolvia 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Chile 

Argentina 

Uruguay 


North Atlantic Treaty —A treaty signed in 1949 under which the 
members agree to regard an attack on one as an attack on all, and 
to aid the one attacked. 


Members 


United States 
Canada 
Iceland 
Norway 

United Kingdom 


Netherlands 
Denmark 
West Germany 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 


Italy 

Portugal 

Fnance 

Greece 

Turkey 


Anzu8 Treaty —A treaty signed in September 1951, tinder which 
members acknowledge that an attack in the Pacific against any will 
involve all, and agree to “act to meet the common danger." 


Members 

United States New Zealand Australia 

w 

Manila Treaty —was signed at Manila in September 1954, that 
set-up the South-east Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO) covering 
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the “general area of South-east Asia” and the Western Pacific. Ia 
case degression, its members are to "consult immediately in order 

to agreeHo measures which should be taken for common defence.” 

. • 

Members' 

United States Australia Pakistan 

United Kingdom Thailand Philippines 

f£ew Zealand 

Bagdad Pact —A treaty in which five nations joined in November 
1955 to set-up the Middle East Treaty Organisation. 

Members 

United Kingdom Pakistan [ran 

Turkey Iraq f 

Warsaw Pact —counterpart of NATO. The main provision of the 
pact is, an attack on one shall be regarded as an attack on all. There 
is a unified military control. 


Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 


Members 

East Germany Rumania 

Hungary U.S.S.R. 

Poland 


COMMUNIST WORLD 



Area (sq. m.) 

Population 

Soviet Union 

8,700,000 

200,200,000 

Outer Mongolia 

615,000 

1,000/100 

Albania 

10,600 

1,400,000 

Bulgaria 

42,800 

7,600,000 

Rumania 

91,600 

17,700,000 

Itungary 

35,900 

9,800,000 

Poland 

120,350 

28,200/100 

Czechoslovakia 

49,400 

13,400,000 

North Korea 

48,500 

8,200,000 

East Germany 

42,100 

17,600,000 

China 

3,700,000 

627,800,000 

North Vietnam 

63,000 

12,000,000 

Total 

13,519,250 

944,900,000 


UNITED STATES’ 49th STATE 

United States of America had 48 States. The American flag had 
48 Stars representing 48 States. In 1958 Alaska has been added to 
the United States making it 49th State of the United States. 
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U. S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Western Europe 

Near East 

& Africa 

Philippines $ 0.9 


Billion 

■ 

%• 

Billion 

Other $ 1.7 

U. K. 

$ 7.1 

Greece 

$ 

1.4 


France 

$ 5.5 

Turkey 

$ 

0.6 

Total $ 8.4 

W. Germany $ 3.9 

Israel 

$ 

0.5 


Italy 

$ 2.9 

India *■ 

? 

0.4 Military Aids by U.S.A 

Other 

$ 5.5 

Pakistan 

$ 

0.3 




Other 

* 

0.9 

Billion 

Total 

$ 24.9 



-- 

Asia & Pacific $ 5.2 



Total 

¥ 

4.1 

American 

American. 

Republics 




Republics $ 0.3 


Billion 

Asia & 

Pacific 

Western 

Brazil 

$ 0.4 




Europe $ 12.3 

Mexico 

$ 0.2 


Billion Near East & 

Peru 

$ 0.1 

Japan 

$ 

2.4 

Africa $ 2.9 

Bolivia 

$ 0.1 

S. Korea 

$ 

2.0 


Other 

$ 0.6 

Taiwan 

$ 

1.4 


Total 

$ 1.4 






MAJOR GROUPINGS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

Special Note—The vaiious groups do not vote as units. Latin 
Americans most often join together. Yugoslavia some times splits 
with the other communists. The Western Nations often divide on 
specific issues. The Asian-Afncans split on many issues as to 
whether they are Western allies or Neutralists. 


Western 

22. United 

Ethiopia 

United Arab 

Nations—23 

Kingdom 

Ghana 

Republic 

1. Australia 

23. United 

India 

Yemen 

2. Austria 

States 

Indonesia 


3. Belgium 


Iran 

Latin America-20 

4. Canada 

Communist—10 

Iraq 

Argentina 

5. Denmark 

Albania 

Japan 

Bolivia 

6. Finland 

Bulgaria 

Jordan 

Brazil 

7. France 

Bylorussion 

Laos 

Chile 

8. Greece 

S.S.R. 

Libaria 

Colombia 

9. Iceland 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Costa Rica 

10. Ireland 

Hungary 

Libya 

Dominican Rep. 

11. Israel 

Poland 

Malaya 

El Salvador 

12. Italy 

Rumania 

Morocco 

Guatemala 

13. Luxemburg 

Ukrainian S.S.R. Nepal • 

Haiti 

14. Netherlands 

U.S.S.R. 

Pakistan 

Honduras 

15. New Zealand Yugoslavia 

Philippines 

Mexico 

16. Norway 


Saudi Arabia 

Nicaragua 

17. Portugal 

Asian-African—28 

Sudan 

Panama 

18. Spain 

Afganistan 

Taiwan (Rep. of Paraguay 

19. Sweden 

Burma 

China) 

Peru 

20. Turkey 

Cambodia 

Thailand 

Uruguay 

21. Union of S. 
Africa 

Ceylon 

Tunisia 

6 

Venezuela 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT VOTINGS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

1. Vote on, whether to debate Hungarian Situation : Sept, St, 1958. 


For —04*, Against —10 Abstaintion —10 

Western .. 22 Communist .. 10 Western .. 1 

Latin American 20 Asian-African 9 

Asian African 14 

2. Vote on whether to postpone debate on seating China in UM. 
m Sept. 28, 1958. 

For —44 Against —28 Abstantions —9 

Western .. 13 Communist .. 10 Western .. 5 

Latin American 20 Asian African .. 13 Asian African .. 4 

Asian-African 11 Western .. 5 


3. Vote to continue arms talks on the basis of Western Plan , 
Nov. 14, 1957. 

For —56 Against —9 

Western .. 21 Communist 
Latin American 20 
Asian-African 15 


Abstention —16 
Western 
Communist 
A«ian-African 


1 
1 
18 


4. Vote to establish U.N. Emergency force in Suez War , Nov. 4, *58. 


For —57 Against —0 

Western .. 16 

Latin American 20 
Asian-African 20 

Communist 1 


Abslantion —19 
Western 7 

Asian-African 3 

Communist 9 


INDO-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 

The Indo-Pakistani relations revolve around three fundamental 
questions, namely, the Kashmir problem, the problem of canal waters 
and the border issues. Unfortunately, these three issues practically 
remain unresolved. Their present position is indicated below. 

KASHMIR ISSUE—In accordance with the Security Council’s reso¬ 
lution of Dec. 2, 1957, Dr. Frank P. Graham, the U. N. Representative 
for India and Pakistan visited the sub-continent from Jan. 12 to Feb. 15 
for discussions with the two Governments on the Kashmir question. 
In this report published on April 3, 1958 Dr. Graham pave details 
of a five point plan for settlement of the Kashmir dispute which he 
had submitted to the two Governments. This envisaged declarations 
by India and Pakistan appealing to their peoples to maintain an 
atmosphere favourable to negotatiops and reaffirming the inviola¬ 
bility of the cease-fire line ; the evacuation of the Pakistani forces 
from Kashmir and the stationing of an U.N. force on the Pakistani 
side of the Kashmir border ; the discussions between the U.N. Re¬ 
presentative and thertwo Governments on the possibility of a plebis¬ 
cite ; and a meeting ^between the two prime ministers at the earliest 
possible date. These recommendations were accepted by the Pakis- 
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tani Government in principle, but were rejected bj^ India on the 
grounds—(a) that they by-passed the question of Pakistan's failure 
to implement the resolution on August 13, 1948 of the U.N. Commi¬ 
ssion for India and Pakistan and (b) that they would pl&ce “the 
aggressor and the aggressed in the same footing.” 

INDO-PAKISTAN WATEWpiSPUTE—The Indo-Pakistan dispute 
over the sharing of the Indus waters remained unsolved, although the 
World Bank had been trying through its good offices to bring about a 
settlement. Seveial meetings were held between India and Pakistan* 
but no solution has been reached. Pakistan is opposing to India’s 
building up of the Nangal Dam, contending that it would adversely 
affect the water supply of the river Sutlej and with the completion of 
the Bhakra Dam Scheme, it would considerably reduce the water 
supplies of the Indus river. v 

The origin of the dispute may be traced to the partition of India 
in 1947. The ar@a under cultivation in the plains watered by the 
Indus river system is nearly 26 million acres in India and 39 million 
acres in Pakistan and this comes in the ratio of 40 : 60. Of this area 
in India, nearly 18 per cent is irrigated, and of Pakistan 39 million 
acres, about 51 per cent are irrigated by the Indus water. India uses 
only 6 per cent of the total inflow of these rivers as against 39 per cent 
by Pakistan. In undivided India, the number of population was 4.20 
crores. Of this, Pakistan has got 2 crors of population and India 2.20 
crores. That is, India has got 20 lakh more people than Pakistan. 
India therefore has to devise some measures for irrigating her land. 

The Standstill agreement concluded between India and Pakistan 
in December 1948 lays down that India would give a continuous supply 
of water to Pakistan on the basis that existed on the date of partition 
for the period till March 31, 1948. After March 31 1948, India would 
have the right to reduce the supply of water gradually m order to give 
Pakistan time to devise alternative sources of supply of water for her 
irrigation purposes. The Standstill agreement has vertually expired 
and the Government of Pakistan took no effective steps to renew the 
same. As the agreement lapsed, the Government of India disconti¬ 
nued supply of water to Pakistan from 1st of April 1948 and for this 
Pakistan was solely responsible. However f pending the discussions 
between the Governments of the two countries, India resumed the 
supply of water from 30th April 1948. Finally, an agreement was 
reached between India and Pakistan on the 4th May 1948 and under 
the terms of this agreement, India agreed not to withhold suddenly 
the suply of water to Pakistan. It was also agneed that India would 
diminish the suply gradually so that Pakistan may get reasonable 
time to tap alternative sources. But soon after Pakistan tried to avoid 
this agreement on one pretext or the other. 

Pakistan meanwhile wanted to refer the dispute to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice. But India did not agree to that. In 1951, 
Mr. Lilienthal, the former head of the Tennesse Valley Authority 
stated in an article that “India too must havi more water (of the 
Indus) or starve.” In his view, the canal water v Hispute is not a reli¬ 
gious or political one, but a feasible engineering and business problem 
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which should- fos settled on an engineering basis with the help of the 
World Bank. - 

Tijen in 1952 the World Bank took up the dispute and lent its good 
offices ft: settling it. After prolonged negotiations, the World Bank 
in February 1954 made the following proposals : 

(1) The entire flow of Western* rivers (the Indus, the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, is to be available f'.r the exclusive use of Pakistan 
except for a small volume of flow for Kashmir. 

(2) The entire flow of the rivers (the Ravi, the Beas and the 
Sutlej) is to be available for exclusive use in India, except that for 
a specified transitional period when India will have to supply Pakistan 
its periodical withdiawals from these nvers. This transitional period, 
which is expected to end in another five years, is to be worked out 
on the basis of the time required to complete the link canals needed 
by Pakistan to replace these supplies. 

(3) Each country is to construct the works ( located within its 
terntoryy, the cost of such works being borne by ‘the country bene¬ 
fiting thereby. 

(4) Although no works are planned for the joint construction 
by the two countries, some link-canals in Pakistan will be needed to 
replace supplies from India, and India must bear the cost of such 
works to the extent of the benefit derived by it therefrom. 

Under these pioposals, seventy per cent of the water resources of 
the Indus basin has been allotted to Pakistan. Pakistan’s rivers are 
larger than those of India. The Sutlej does not carry much water 
in the off-season. Further, India has to bear the cost which Pakistan 
will incur in constructing the necessary links to make good the loss 
of supply from India. The cost of such links is estimated to be Rs. 60 
crores. Yet India expressed its readiness to accept the Bank’s award 
in the interest of peace between the two countries. But Pakistan 
did not accept th proposals. 

India declares that she has the right to reduce the water supply 
to Pakistan. But India does not want to stand on legal rights in this 
matter. Pakistan has been given enough time to make alternative 
arrangements for her water supply. But she did not do anything in 
the matter. In December 1958, negotiations were again opened bet¬ 
ween the two countries ‘under the auspices of the World Bank. But 
no result has been reached so far. India has made it clear that beyond 
1962 she will not supply the Indus water from her share to Pakistan. 
India has meanwhile diverted a part of the flow of the Sutlej in the 
newly constructed Nangal Hydel channel. 

Pakistan has already built link canals to replace approximately 
half (five out of ten million acre feet) of water given to her from 
Indian sources. India is willing to pay for these replacement works 
which are estimated to cost Rs. 24 crores. Negotiations now hinge on 
the replacement of the other five million acre feet of water. Pakistan 
wanted India to pay her more than Rs. 350 crores for dams and canals, 
according to their plan. It was found that these dams and canals 
were not strictly necessary for replacement and sought to develop 
irrigational uses foL Pakistan’s benefit. 

India has now w -rked out a plan which would cost her almost five 
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or six times less and yet would be able to fully repKKe the waters. 
The idea is to divert some waters of the river Chenab, a river allotted 
to Pakistan under the World Bank; proposals, under the Rhotang 
Pass in India and let her waters flow down to Pakistan through tne 
Indian river and canal system. India would guarantee to supply to 
Pakistan at the order exactly tjie same amount of water ps she diver¬ 
ted from the Chenab. India i& also willing to pay for a few other 
miscellaneous works to fully Replace the waters. 

The main Pakistan objections to the Indian plan appear* to be 
that she does not wish to remain dependent upon any water passing 
through India. 

INDO-PAKISTAN BORDER DISPUTES—Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions deteriorated in the latter half of 1968. Due to great 
political changes in Pakistan, the Pakistan Constitution was abro¬ 
gated by President Mirza, then he in turn was ousted by General Ayub 
Khan who assumed supreme control of Pakistan administration. 
General Iskandar Mirza had to resign from the Presidency of Pakistan 
and left the country fox the United Kingdom. With the assumption of 
power by Ayub Khan, there have been heavy concentrations of Pakis¬ 
tan army along the entiie eastern borders of India. Pakistan has 
been continuing large-scale and heavy firings at Indian border areas 
thereby killing men and animals. 

In order to settle the border disputes, an agreement was reached 
between Prime Minister of India and the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
(Mr. Piroz Khan Noon). The agreement on border disputes between 
the two countries was reached on September 11, 1958. The two 
Prime Ministers arrived at agreed settlements in regard to most 
of the border disputes in the eastern region. They also agreed to an 
exchange of enclaves of the former Cooch Behar State in Pakistan 
and Pakistan enclaves in India. 

They further agreed that, pending settlement of unresolved dis¬ 
putes and demarcation and exchange of territory by mutual agree¬ 
ment, there should be no disturbance of the status quo by force and 
peaceful conditions must be maintained in the border regions. A 
joint communique was issued embodying the decisions of the Prime 
Ministers. Some of the border disputes, namely, two regarding the 
RadpUfFe and Bagge awards in the eastern region, and five in the 
western region, require further consideration. For the permanent 
settlement of border disputes, the Prime Minister of India declared 
that he would accept arbitration on the matter, but the Pakistan 
declined to accept arbitration. 

Nine out of the eleven disputes on the eastern border has been 
settled. A dispute relating to the Feni river had been left over for 
further consideration. The other unresolved dispute relates to the 
Kushaira river which was finally settled by the Bagge tribunal, but 
the award has not been implemented so far. The Pakistan Prime 
Minister explained that as a result of the agreement to exchange 
enclaves of the former Cooch Behar State in Ifykistan and Pakistan 
enclaves in India, a total gain of about eleven 1 square miles would 
be made by Pakistan. 

40(a) 
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In the Western region, the five unresolved disputes relate to tile 
canal headworks at Husainiwala jand Suleimanke, certain villages near 
Lahore and Kasur and the Chadmelt in the Bann of Cutch, which was 
the scene of armed conflict some years ago. 

The agreement between the Prime Ministers dealt with the follow-* 
ing problems and the lines of settlement to be adopted in each case: 

(1) Demarcation of boundaries neld up because of differences 
between India and Pakistan over the interpretation of boundaries as 
fixed by the Radchffe and Bagge awards, or because of differences 
over the basis of demarcation. 

(2) Exchange of territories consequent on demarcation carried 
out m accordance with the Radcliffe and Bagge awards along certain 
sectors of the boundary between East Pakistan and West Bengal. 

(3) Difficulties created by the existence of Indian enclaves (old 
Cooch Behar State enclaves) in Pakistan and Pakistan enclaves in 
India. 

Agreement was reached on the settlement of the problems of the 
first type which were holding up demarcation in the following regions: 

(i) Hilli ; 

(ii) Berubari Union No. 12. 

(iii) Two chit lands of old Cooch Behar State adjacent to the 
Radcliffe line. 

(iv) Twenty-Parganas district of West Bengal and Khulna and 
Jessore districts of East Pakistan. 

(v) Bholaganj in Assam ; and 

(vi) Bhagalpur village in Tripura State. 

January 15, 1959, was fixed as the date for exchange of 
territories in certain sectors of East Pakistan-West Bengal boundary, 
where demarcation had been completed m accordance with the 
Radcliffe and Bagge awards. The Government of West Bengal was 
advised to take necessary steps for the exchange of the areas 
in question by the due date. 

• No agreement has been reached on differences in interpretation 
of the Radcliffe and Bagge awards in the case of two areas along the 
Assam-East Pakistan boundary and on differences in interpretation of 
the Radcliffe award in case of four areas along the Punjab-West 
Pakistan boundary. In addition, there was a difference of view re¬ 
garding the basis of demarcation along the Indian-West Pakistan 
border in the Cutch Sind region. There are 123 Indian enclaves which 
are completely surrounded by Indian territory, and 74 Pakistani en¬ 
claves similarly completely surrounded by Indian territory. It is 
not possible for local Governments concerned to have direct access 
to these territories. As this led to serious difficulties in administering 
these areas, this problem was settled by an agreement to exchange 
these enclaves. 

There has been a recrudescence of border incidents and case of ill- 
treatment and harassment of Indian nationals at the border check 
posts. Incidents of cattle lifting or petty thefts by Pakistani nationals 
are now common feature of border relations between the two 
countries. >' 



Indian Affairs 

ATOMIC ENERGY \tOMMTSSION—The Government of 
India have decided to establish* an Atomic Energy Commission with 
the full executive and financial powers, modelled more or less 
on the lines of the Railway Board, says a resolution published 
in the Gazette of India on March 15, 1958. Since the e9tablish 
ment of the Depaitnient of Atomic Eneigy in August 1954, research 
and development in the peaceful uses of atomic energy have made 
important and rapid strides. A greatly expanded programme is* envi* 
saged for the future, m the course of which India should be able to 
produce all the basic materials required for the utilization of atomic 
energy, and build a seiies of atomic power stations which will contri« 
bute increasingly to the production of electric power in the country. 
These developments call for an organization with full authority to 
plan and implement the various measures on sound technical and eco¬ 
nomic principles and free from all non-essential restrictions or need¬ 
lessly inelastic rules. 

The special requirements of atomic energy, the newness of the 
field, the strategic nature of its activities and its international and 
political significance have been taken into consideration in setting up 
the Atomic Energy Commission which replaces the one set up in 
1948. The Commission consists of the full time and part time 
members. The total number of members will not be less than three 
and not more than seven. The Secretary to the Government of India 
an the Department of Atomic Energy in the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Commission. Another full-time member of the Commission 
will be the Member of Finance and Administration, who will also be 
ex-officio secretaiy to the Government of India in the Department of 
Atomic Energy in financial matters. The Director of the Atomic 
Energy Establishment will be the third ex-officio full time member 
in charge of lesearch and development. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will be responsible for formula¬ 
ting the policy of the Department of Atomic Energy for the conside¬ 
ration and approval of the Prime Minister and for preparing the 
budget of the Department of Atomic Energy for each financial year 
and getting it approved by the Government. The Commission will 
also be responsible for the implementation of the Government's policy 
in all matters concerning atomic energy. Within the limits of the 
budget provision approved by Parliament, the Commission will have 
the powers of the Government of India, both administrative and finan¬ 
cial, for carrying out the work of the Department of Atomic Energy. 
The Chairman, in his capacity as Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Department of Atomic Energy, is responsible under 
the Prime Minister for arriving at decisions on technical questions 
and advising the Government on matters of atomic policy. All re¬ 
commendations of the Commission on policy an* allied matters is to 
be nut un to the Prime Minister through the -Chairman. 
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The Ohairb^fftThas the power to, override the other members 
of the Commission, except 1 tfytt the member for Finance and 
Administration have the right k° ash that Mflf' financial matter 
in which he does not agree with $h# Chairtuau ,b» referred to the Prime 
Minister# and the Finance Mihspeft,, The igamber for Finance and 
Administration exercises the powers jraf the Government of India 
In all financial matters concerning the Department of Atomic Energy, 
fto proposal with financial implications t is to be sanctioned without 

prior concurrence. The Commission' will frame its own rules of 
procedure and will meet at such times and places as may be fixed 
by the Chairman. 


REORG AN I ATI ON OF PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Planning Commission has been reorganized in the following 

why; 

(1) Creation of new Division to deal with— 

(a) Perspective Planning ; 

(b) Scientific and Technical Man-power ; 

(c) Statistical Surveys ; 

(d) International Trade and Development. 

(2) Strengthening of some of the existing Divisions, particu¬ 
larly those connected with collection of economic and statistical 
intelligence. 

(3) Arrangements designed to achieve better co-ordination by 
grouping of Divisions dealing with allied subjects. 

(4) In order that the Planning Commission should undertake 
independent studies various problems, Heads of Divisions should, as 
far as possible, be full-time officers. 

(6) There should be no duplication in the Planning Commission 
of the work that is being done in the Ministries, and fullest co-ordina¬ 
tion between the Ministry and the Divisions concerned in the Planning 
Commission should be established. 

(6) The Advisers on Programme Administration should be more 
effectively associated with the work of the Planning Commission. 
Since the Planning Commission is interested in all programmes, both 
Central and State, steps should be taken to ensure that the Central 
Ministries take full advantage of the assistance of advisers. 

These proposals have been accepted and are being implemented. 

REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 

The first report of the University Grants Commission was placed 
before the Lok Sabha on March 3, 1958. It highlights the impor¬ 
tant activities of the Commission during the period December 1953 
to March 1957. The Report at the seme time underlines the problem 
of higher education m the country. The Commission first came into 
existence on December 28, 1953, and became a statutory body from 
November 6, 1956 by an Act of Parliament passed in March 1956. 

The Report expresses the hope that before long the Commission’s 
efforts will result ig providing at least the minimum conditions 
necessary to create and maintain high academic standards in an 
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atmosphere fw$ from anxiety and Voe^dto. The main functi6ns of 
-the Commission, acceding to the Uoitwiity Grants Commission Act- 
are to take all such step* Bs ft^taayvtifcink fit for the promotion and 
co-ordination of Univeimy^lGftUsItidi and for the determination ana 
maintenance of standarm ofraaching, examination an$ research lit 
Universities. The following important observations were made in 
the Report: • 

Measures have to be taken both to control numbers an A to pro¬ 
vide for expansion. We have to attempt to secure a right balance 
between the humanities, the social science, and the natural science 
and the professional and technological courses. But our primary 
concern at present is the improvement of standards and facilities* 
From this viewpoint, consolidation rather than expansion is the need 
of the day. The average direct expenditure per University studejft 
in India today about Rs. 500 per annum, whereas in the U. K. ft 
exceeds Rs. 5,000. We cannot hope to achieve any marked improve* 
ment in our standards if the increase in the number of students cons¬ 
tantly and very lapidly overtake the available facilities. What the 
UGC can do to improve the standards of equipment and education in 
Universities will depend very largely on the funds available to it and 
the freedom of option it may enjoy. 

At present in India about 2.2 per cent of the University age 
group students (estimated at 10 per cent of the national population) 
are on the rolls of Indian Universities, including professional ana 
technical courses, as compared with about 2.5 per cent in the U. K., 7 
per cent in Japan and over 16 per cent in the USA. The Commission 
has appointed a Committee to suggest measure to determine standards 
of teaching and research in different Universities in India. 

In the first year of independence, the University population of 
India was nearly 2,40,000. In 1951-52, there were over 4,00,000 stu¬ 
dents in University classes and colleges, excluding medical and tech¬ 
nological institutions. According to the latest estimates, this number 
is in the neighbourhood of 7,50,000. There has been a similar growth 
in numbers in professional and technical courses, though the increase 
there has not been quite so steep. The number of University insti¬ 
tutions and colleges excluding technical, professional and special 
colleges, during the same period was 532 in 1946-47, 625 in 1951-52 
and 746 in 1956. This has resulted in overcrowding in many of the 
colleges. 

It may not be possible or even desizable to attempt to stop further 
increases completely. The present rate of ihcrease of about 50,000 
students annually on the rolls of University institutions, pursuing 
courses in arts, science and commerce, will need to be controlled in 
some measure due to limited resources. There are at present 33 
Universities in India which are on the list of the Commission for pay¬ 
ment of grants. The Commission has recommended model 
scales of pay for University teachers, the increased cost of up¬ 
grading the salaries of teachers in Central Universities being borne 
by the Commission, while for the State Universities the Commission iff 
to bear 80 per cent of the increased costs. So far 14 State Univer¬ 
sities have accepted the scales of pay recommended by the Commission. 
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The Commission has also given large grants to Universities for the 
Improvement of laboratories, libraries, classroom accommodation and 
supply of scientific equipment. 

The Second Five Year Plan providers sum of Rs. 27 crore for the 
development of Universities, and on the basis of this allocation the 
Commission has drawn up a list of priorities, of which the largest 
proportion has been allocated for the construction of buildings, in¬ 
cluding ^hostels and staff quarters. The Commission is of the view 
that top priority should be given to the improvement of physical 
facilities in the Universities. 


RE-APPRAISAL OF THE SECOND PLAN 

The latest indications are that the implementation of Part “A” 
of the Plan might involve a total expenditure of ilie order of Rs. 
4,650 crores as against Rs. 4,500 crores previously envisaged. There 
Will be some shortfalls from the onginal targets laid down in respect 
of irrigation and power, while substantial reduction is expected in 
regard to some industries such as aluminium, structural fabrication, 
machinery manufacture, feno manganese, dyestuffs, etc. 

In its resume of the Reappraisal of the Second Five Year Plan, 
the Planning Commission has stated that the implementation of Part 
A of the Plan might involve a total expenditure of the order of 
Rs. 4,650 crores as against Rs. 4,500 ciores pi’eviously envisaged. 
The estimates of financial resources for the last two years of the 
Plan were shown at Rs. 1,804 ciores and that for the five years at 
Rs. 4,260 crores. Between the minimum outlay target of Rs. 4,500 
crores and the estimated resources, there was thus a gap of Rs. 240 
crores. On an overall view, having regard to possible shortfalls in 
expenditure and changes in estimates undei individual heads, the 
gap in financial resources may thus be of the order of Rs. 300 crores 
to Rs. 350 croies rather than Rs. 240 crores estimated earlier. 

Food Imports and Plan : The reappraisal points* out that as 
compared to the original estimate of Rs. 1,100 crores, the aggre¬ 
gate deficit over the Plan was likely to be about Rs. 1,700 crores. It 
may be mentioned here that one of the reasons for the increase in the 
foreign exchange gap is a rise in food imports. In 1956-57, food 
imports amounted to 2.4 million tons and for 1957-58, they came to 
3,7 million tons. They are estimated to exceed 3.5 million tons in 
1958-59. The total value of food imports in the first two years of the 
Second Plan was Rs. 259 crores, of which the amount covered under 
special agreement was Rs. 173 crores. Outstanding foreign exchange 
commitments stood at Rs. 990 crores at the end of September 1957 
and at Rs. 888 ciores at the end of March 1958. Of the latter, Rs. 547 
crores were on Government account, Rs. 300 crores on private account 
and Rs. 41 crores for imports of iron and steel for use by both the 
public and the private sectors. 

The Planning Commission holds that an increase of agricultural 
production by 2 to $5 per cent per annum, so far achieved, is not 
sufficient to support a large plan of economic development. In terms 
of production potential, the achievement in 1956-57 is assessed at 
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1.3 million tons and in 1957-58 at 2.3 million tons. It h expected that 
in 1968-59 the increase in production potential may be of the order of 
3 million tons. Thus, over the years 1956-69, the total ipcfease in 
production potential may be less than one-half of the revised target 
the Plan period. \ 

Shortfall in Power Production: The reduction in the total 
allocation for irrigatoin and power under the Second Plan from 
Rs 913 to Rs 832 crorcs is likely to affect the targets for irrigation as 
well as powei. Having regard to the progress made so far sand the 
funds likely to be available, it is anticipated that in place of the 
additional irrigation of 12 million acres envisaged in the Plan, large 
and medium projects are likely to provide additional irrigation of the 
order of 10.4 million acies. This modified target is still stated to be 
subject to adequate supplies of steel being made available. The 
impact of the shortage of foreign exchange on the targets for power 
is likely to be quite marked. In the Second Plan, the target of addi¬ 
tional capacity was pioposed at 3.5 million KW of which 2.9 million 
KW wore to be installed in the public sector, 300,000 KW in the 
private sector and 300,000 KW in industrial plants providing for 
their own generating capacity. 

More expenditure in the public sector : In the Second 
Plan, the total investment envisaged for large-scale industries 
in the public and private sectors together was of the order of Rs. 1,094 
crores. In the public sector, the amount allocated was Rs. 524 crores 
in addition to Rs. 60 to 65 crores provided for the National Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation, of which Rs. 35 crores were to be set 
apart for new basic and heavy industries. It is now stated that the 
latest estimates for the principal industrial projects in the public 
sector are placed at Rs. 882 crores, of which Rs. 15 crores are for 
schemes in the States. 

It is generally expected that on present estimates of foreign ex¬ 
change resources available, 70 to 75 per cent of the capacity targets 
mentioned in the Second Plan are likely to be achieved. Substantial 
shortfall are anticipated in respect of aluminium, ferro-manganese, 
caustic soda and dyestuffs. The target for cement has been reconsi- 
detod in the light of development since the commencement of the 
Plan. In the field of engineering industries there will be short¬ 
falls in respect of structural fabrication and manufacture of sugar 
(except sugar industry), but the target for locomotives, wagons 
and bicycles will be achieved. Due to shortage of foreign exchange 
the targets for achieving self-sufficiency in several lines of manufac¬ 
ture are likely to suffer. 

Investment in Private Sector : As in the public sector, 
investment requirements of the private sector had to be revised 
upwards. The Plan had envisaged a total investment of 686 crores 
for industries in the private sector, of which Rs. 535 crores represent¬ 
ed new investment and Rs. 150 crores replacements, with foreign 
exchange expenditure being estimated at about Rs. 320 crores. The 
total investment required increased by about Rs. 155 crores and 
foreign exchange costs by about Rs. 120 crores. ft is anticipated that 
on programmes which have already been initiated, having regard 
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to the amour^a of foreign exchange likely to be available, 
the investment on new industries over the five year period may be 
about its. 475 crores and oA modernisation and replacement pro¬ 
grammes about Rs. 100 crores, making a total of Rs. 575 crores as 
Compared to Rs. 685 crores envisaged in the Plan. 

On mineral development schemes, the provision now required 
is Rs. 110 croies in place of Rs. 8o.5 crores indicated in the 
Planning Commission. In regard to 'transport and communica¬ 
tions, tjie 'total outlay now proposed for transport and communications 
is Rs. 1,340 crores in place of 1,385 ciores given in the Second Five Year 
Plan. The additional shipping tonnage likely to be acquired during 
the Plan for about 1,80/100 GRT as against the initial target of 
3,90,000 GRT. A Shipping Development Fund has recently been set¬ 
up for financing the acquisition to the extent possible of additional 
tonnage in the remaining Plan period. The handling capacity of the 
ports is likely to be increased from 25 million tons to 33 million 
tons as envisaged in the Plan. The completion of the ports pro¬ 
gramme will be greatly helped by a loan of Rs. 20.67 crores from the 
World Bank, and this amount will be spent for the development of 
Madras and Calcutta poits. Some shortfall m the achievement in the 
Toad construction taigct of 20,000 miles is anticipated since as against 
Rs. 246 crores allocated in the Plan, the amount likely to be provided 
is Rs. 219 crores. 

DANDAKARANYA DEVELOPMENT 

The Government of India have decided to close down the displaced 
persons camps in West Bengal by July 1959, and roughly 35,000 out 
Of the camp population of 45,000 families in this State are to be taken 
out to- be either rehabilitated or provided with woik pending their 
permanent rehabilitation. These 35,000 people will be rehabilitated 
in Dandakaranya which is under development. The number of persons 
in camps is a little under two lakhs, whereas there are thirty lakhs 
of displaced persons in West Bengal who are not in camps. Some of 
them are only partially rehabilitated and are anxious to be 
settled in Dandakaranya. It would therefoie be necessary to provide 
for some of them in Dandakaranya. The first priority however would 
be for the displaced persons from camps in West Bengal. 

The Dandakaranya area is thinly populated at present and it has 
tremendous natural resources and great development potential. The 
Government of India have decided to set-up a Rehabilitation Indus¬ 
tries Corporation for rehabilitation of displaced persons in West 
Bengal. The Corporation will have an authorized working capital of 
Rs. 10 crores, out of which a sum of Rs. 5 crores will be made avail¬ 
able to it as and when required from out of the allocations of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation for the Second Plan period. It will have 
US its chairman a leading industrialist of Calcutta and will consist of 
four other industrialists of West Bengal to be selected by the 
Government in consultation with him, representatives of the Mi¬ 
nistries of Rehabilitation and Commerce and Industry, and one re¬ 
presentative of the Wfcst Bengal Government. The headquarters of 
the Corporation will be in Calcutta. 
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Of the 32 laid* East Pakistan displaced persons, aliout 2.6 lakh$ 
are in camps, hames and infirmaries and about 30 lakhs are distribu¬ 
ted all over the State in various townships, colonies and *con£en* 
trations of displaced persons. An appreciable number is settled 
round about Calcutta. In the past, attempts to rehabilitate these f 
persons have been made in various ways such as settlement on lands, 
tiade loans, vocational and technical training:, employment in Govern¬ 
ment offices and elsewhere and by the cieation of employment through 
the setting up of industries of various types. # 

# The Rehabilitation Industries ^ Corporation will set up industries 
on its own as well as in partnership with private enterprise m areas 
where displaced persons are settled in large numbers. It may also 
undertake allied activities, such as running of training and apprentice¬ 
ship institutions which will be specifically directed towards meeting the 
requirements of major industrial projects which aie going to be set-up 
either in the public sector or in the private sector. 

CHAGLA COMMISSION AND L. I. C. \FFAIRS 

Mr, M, C. Chagla, the then Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court, was appointed in January 3958 as a Commission of En¬ 
quiry by the Government of India to enquire into and report transac¬ 
tions of the Life Insurance Corporation of India relating to the pur¬ 
chase of shares m the following companies, namely, Angelo Brothers 
Ltd., Calcutta; the British India Corporation Ltd., Kanpur, Smith 
Stainstreet & Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Jes^op & Co., Ltd., Calcutta; 
Richardson and Gruddas, Ltd., Calcutta ; and the Osier Electric Lamp 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Calcutta. The Commission of Enquiry was 
aopointed enquire into the LIC purchases of Sn Haridas Mundhra’s 
shares of these companies. Mr, Mundra was the Director of all those 
concerns. 

Mr. Chagla held in his report that the transactions were made by 
the LIC as dictated by the Finance Ministry (that is, by its First 
Secretary, Mr. H. M. Patel) and executed by Mr Kamat, the ex- 
Chairman of the LIC. Both these officers belong to the ICS cadre 
As regards the of the formei Finance Minister, Mr. T. T Krishna- 
machari, the Commission finds that he was responsible, at least con¬ 
stitutionally for the L I.C. transactions. The Commission came to 
the conclusion that clearly there was acquiescence on the part of the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Kiishnamachan, in the role played bv the 
principal Finince Secretaiy, Mr. H. M. Patel, in bringing about the 
transaction of June 24, 1957 It observes : “The lack of lepudiation 
on the part of the Minister would go to support Mr. Patel's"story that 
the Minister had approved of the transaction in Bombay on June 24." 
The Minister is constitutionally responsible for the acts of the 
Secretary. 

The Commission observes : “In my opinion, in any case, it is 
clear that constitutionally the Minister is responsible for the action 
•token by his Secretary with regard to this transaction. It is clear 
that a Minister must take the responsibly for* actions done by his 
subordinates. He cannot take shelter behind them, nor can he disown 
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their actions^fhe Minister has complete authority within his own 
sphere of actions. ... As a necessary corolla^, he must take full res¬ 
ponsibility for the actions of his Secretary.” The Minister wiH lay down 
the broad 4 policy of his department and his subordinates will reflect 
that policy in their actions. “If any subordinate fails to do so, he may 
be punished c or dismissed, but however vicariously,the responsibility 
of his action be assumed by the Ministry.” 

Following these findings, Mr. Krisknamachaii resigned from the 
Finance Ministership. A further Commission was appointed under 
chairmanship of Mr. Vivian Bose a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, to enquire about the conduct and responsibility of Mr. Patel 
and Mr. Kamath, The Vivian Bose Commission found both these 
Officers guilty of misconduct. Accordingly, these officers were charge- 
sheeted. Their replies along with the charges have been forwarded 
to the Union Public Services Commission for their consideration and 
necessary recommendations m the matter. 


INDIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

The year 1958 witnessed India’s leading role m world affairs. As 
usual, she pursued a course of neutrality m international affairs, but 
at the same time, she made hei best efforts to secure and maintain 
peace in international disputes. India opposed military occupation 
of Lebanon and Jordan by the army of the USA. India demanded 
the withdrawal of foreign troops in Lebanon and Jordahu 

Rejecting a proposal that India should take the lead in forming a 
“third force” of like-mined count)les, Mi. Nehru said that militarily 
these countries would not be able to make any difference. Even on 
the moral side, the moral pressure they would be able to exercise, 
would lessen if they banded together into a third force. 

Ovei India’s attitude to Tibet and China, Pandit Nehru said : 
“There had been internal tioublc between Tibet and China. We had 
some trouble over this matter when Chiang Kai-shek controlled the 
destinies of China. The woild community as well as the Government 
of India before or after independence had always acknowledged the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet. We came into the picture not in a 
particular good way when Colonel Younghusband at the beginning 
of the century, on behalf of the British power in this country, invaded 
Tibet and rather forcefully established positions there and gained 
certain rights for the then Government of India which was really an 
extension of the British Government. 

Whether Tibet was free to act for herself or was functioning 
under the suzeiamty of China, I do not quite understand how India 
had a right to put their platoons and companies of troops at odd places 
in Tibet on the plea of protecting their commerce and this and that.. 
That was the position and naturally when we become independent,, 
we did not wish to have any extraterritorial rights in Tibet.” 

Over the suggested meeting of the heads of Governments to re- 
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solve the Middle East crisis, in July, 1958 India signified her intention 
to join it, India replied to Soviet Premier Khrushchev's letter, sayiagt 
“We shall gladly offer our services to it (conference) in the, cause of 
peace, if they are needed.” Mr. Nehru reiterated India's firm con* 
viction that armed intervention by a foreign power in any country*" 
was most undesirable and had urged the USA and Britain to withdraw 
their forces from the Lebanon and Jordan. 


QUEMOY AND MATSU AND THE COMMUNIST CHINA. - 

India supported China's claim to Quemoy and Matsu as well as *to 
Formosa. At a Press Conference on Septembei 7, 1958, the Prime 
Minister of India declared that no country could tolerate an island 
12 miles from its shores being used as a base for attack on it. India 
therefore felt that the offshore islands immediately, and later For¬ 
mosa too, should belong to the People's Republic of China. But this 
must happen peacefully. This statement was made when China 
shelled these islands and the U.S.A. opposed it. 

The Prime Minister declared that the U.N., which lefused to 
lecognise Communist Chma r was hardly an appropriate agency to 
solve the current Formosan cusis. 

On Septembei 19, 1958, the Steeling Committee of the General 
Assembly rejected an Indian proposal to inscribe on the Assembly's 
agenda an item on Chinese representation in U.N. It adopted instead 
an American resolution for applying a “moratorium” procedure, 
barring any move to oust the Kuomintang Chinese and seat for the 
Communists, for the duration of the Assembly session. 

The Quejnoy and Matsu islands have since become the danger 
points in theconflict between Communist China and the U. &. itt the 
Far East. The first major crisis over them occurred in 1955 when 
Peiping launched a series of raids and artillery attacks as an apparent 
pi elude to invasion. The U. S. response was the Formosa Resolution 
of 1955, overwhelmingly passed by both Houses of Congress, which 
states : 

“That the President of the United States be and hereby is autho¬ 
rised to employ the aimed forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing Formosa (Taiwan) and 4 
the Pescadores (a group of islets off the coasts of Taiwan)” 

In July 1958 signs began to accumulate that new trouble was 
brewing. On July 31, Soviet Premier Khrushchev journeyed to Peip¬ 
ing for a four-day conference with Chinese communist leader 
Mao-Tse-Tung. In the weeks immediately following the Peiping con¬ 
ference, the evidence pointed to a Mao-Khrushchev decision on new 
military moves in Taiwan strait. Stepped up communist artillery 
bombardment of Quemoy culminated on August 23 in the heaviest 
shelling in the island's history. The arracks produced warning from 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles and President Eisenhower, 
but the warnings had no marked affect of communist military activity 
in the Strait. The last week of July, 1958, began with concentrated 
effort by the communists to blockade v the 100,000 man Quemoy 
garrison with fields of torpedo boats. The situation has eased a little 
at the moment. * 
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* INDIA AND DISARMAMENT 

India and Yogoslavia on 3rd November, 1958 brought to a happy 
■end the three week acrimonious debate on the vext question of dis¬ 
armament in the Political Committee of the General Assembly by secu¬ 
ring the Committee’s vote turning over the diarmament problem to a 
Commission made up of all the 81 Members of the United Nations. 
The Indo-Yugoslav compromise resolution, passed on the problem 
to th^ 81-member Commission for the next year on an ad hoc basis. 
Under the resolution, the Secretary General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, 
Will call the Commission into session “after consultation with the 
membeis. This is expected to be early in 1959. 

Under the Indo-Yugoslav resolution, which now have to be en¬ 
dorsed by the Assembly, the 81-member Commission would have to 
submit to the 11-member Security Council and to the General Assem¬ 
bly “at a special session if necessary, constructive proposals and 
recommendations in the field of disarmament.’’ 

The text of Indo-Yugoslav revised resolution reads as follows : 

“The General Assembly, having regard to the universal desire 
for the establishment of genuinely peaceful conditions in the world 
and therefore for taking steps to avoid the destruction that would 
result from a major aimed conflict, reaffirming the responsibility of 
the United Nations for seeking a solution of the disarmament problem, 
expressing its determination that all members of the United Nations 
should be in a position to contribute to a solution of this problem on 
& continuing basis.— 

1. Decides that the Disarmament Commission shall, for 1959, on 
■an ad hoc basis, be composed of all the members of the United 
Nations : 

2. Transmit to tho Disarmament Commission all the documents, 
proposals and records of discussion relating to disarmament at the 
d8tn session of the General Assembly; 

3. Request* the Disarmament Commission to convene as appro¬ 
priate and to submit to the Security Council and the General Assembly 
at a special session, if necessary, constructive proposals, and recom¬ 
mendation* in the field of disarmament. 

INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

The 81-membei U. N. General Assembly endorsed on December 
10, 1958 by 69 votes to none, with 10 abstentions, its Special Political 
Committee’s resolution appealing to South Africa to negotiate with 
India and Pakistan on the treatment of people of Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani origin in the Union. 

The Indian representative said that the Government of India felt 
•extremely giateful to the Assembly for the support given to the 
problem in the past and to those who made up on that day the aggre¬ 
gate of 69 votes. The absence of South Africa was regretted by India, 
as the presence of South Africa was necessary for the purpose of 
fulfilling the Charte T \ India intended to approach the South African 
Government again, although she had no diplomatic relations with her 
jfor negotiations on the problem without any commitment regarding 
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the juridicial positidn and at the same time with no intention of 
throwing the u. N. overboard in the matter. 

INDIA AND THE CYPRUS ISSUE 

Duung the discussion over the Cyprus pioblcm at the Political 
Committee of the United Nations, Mi. Krishna Menen, India's, 
representative declaied on Decembei 2, 1958, that India thought that 
Cypius belonged to the Cypiibt people. He ie\iewed past debates 
on the Cyprus question in the Committee and said that m 1955 » neW 
factor entered the picture. In that year, three parties emerged* 
namely, Britain, Greece and Turkey m the Cyrpus problem. Formerly* 
there were two parties—the British and the Greeks. 

Britain, he said, had declared there were two basic punciples of 
Bntish policy—doing away with violence, and partnership. With the 
first of these polnjies, India was m complete agreement. Everything 
should be done to Dr mg about peaceful conditions. India refened ta 
the statement by the British delegate that the ideal of partnership 
was one of which Britain had good reasons to be proud. But part¬ 
nership, as m the Commonwealth, is not what is involved here. 

India declared that she did not want any confusion or doubt 
thrown on the fiee character of the Commonwealth association. India 
regards it as entirely inappropriate to regard the proposed sharing of 
imperial power between Turkey and Greece as analogous to Common¬ 
wealth relations. The Bntish plan, India observed, could not come 
into effect without two things—Turks and Greece must elect some¬ 
one to take part m the legislature, and the Governor had to be assis¬ 
ted by two Governments. 

Unless the two independent nations desired to be partners, the 
plan could not come into operation. Mr. Menon said theie was the 
possibility that partition might become inevitable, but it would be 
wise statesmanship not to lay the foundation for this. It was n<Jt a 
step forward to nave independent nations sitting around at a con¬ 
ference without the people who were the main parties m the problem. 

On December 5, General Assembly adopted a lesolution on Cyprus 
expressing confidence that continued efforts will be made by the- 
parties to reach a peaceful, democratic and just solution m accord¬ 
ance with the U. N. Charter. 

INDIA PLEADS FOR CHINA 

India has been pleading for giving representation to China 
(mainland) to the UNO. On September 19, 1958 the Steering 
Committee of the General Assembly rejected an Indian proposal 
to inscribe on the Assembly’s agenda an item on Chinese re¬ 
presentation. It adopted instead an American resolution for 
applying moratorium piocedure, barung any move to oust the 
Kuomintang Chinese and seat the communists, for the duiation of 
of the Assembly session. India said that the Assembly in refusing so 
far to discuss the China issue had disregarded itB Charter obligations, 
of making itself a centre for harmonsing relation^, an instrument of 
peace and of the universal character of the organisation. 
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On Septmber 23, the General Assembly endorsed its Steering 
Committee’s /ejection of an Indian proposal for full-scale study of 
Chinese representation in the United Nations. The Assembly also 
rejected a further amendment of the seven States to delete the 
Committee’s recommendation that a moratorium procedure, barring 
any move to oust the Kuomintang Chinese and seat the communist, 
be in forc£ for the duration of the ,?3th session. 

Indians in Ceylon 

It is a long standing dispute between India and Ceylon over the 
issue of granting of Ceylonese citizenship rights to Indians domiciled 
there. The Government of Ceylon is not agreeable to grant such 
rights to all Indians living and domicled in that country. Recently 
Ceylon Government had decided to give citizenship rights to about 
one and a half lakh of plantation population in all, and that the next 
step would be to find means of encouraging the gradual return to 
India of the remaining Indians. 

The plantation population m Ceylon of Indian origin must be dis¬ 
tinguished from two other categories of persons in Ceylon with whom 
they are sometimes confused. The first category are those known as 
Ceylon Tamils . They speak Tamil but they have been Ceylon 
nationals for hundreds of years and they are part of Ceylon in the 
same way as any other nationals of Ceylon. Then there are Indian 
Nationals who have gone to Ceylon for professional or business 
reasons. India is responsible for these India nationals and India is 
eager to look after their interests as best as she can. 

Hundreds of these Indian nationals, who had been to Ceylon, have 
returned to India or been sent back to India by the Government of 
Ceylon. 48,303 persons came back from the beginning*of 1954 to the 
end of 1957. The Government of Ceylon have the right to decide 
whether, and for bow long, they would allow the nationals of India or 
any other country to remain m Ceylon. These Indian nationals can 
remain in Ceylon only for the period of the visas given to them by 
the Government of Ceylon. 

The 'plantation population of Indian origin constitutes a third 
category of Ceylon residents. They are about nine lakhs. They have 
been in Ceylon as plantation labourus for a long time. Most of them 
were born there. The so-called Indo-Ceylon problem is the question 
of citizenship rights for this estate labour which has contributed 
greatly to Ceylon’s prosperity and which according to our views, is 
entitled to Ceylon citizenship. It is about these persons resident in 
Ceylon that negotiations have taken place between the Governments 
of India and Ceylon. An agreement was signed between the two' 
countries in January 1954 and further elaborated in October 1954. 
Since then, there have been differences of opinion between the two 
Governments over the interpretation of certain clauses of the Agree¬ 
ment and further discussions have been held from time to time. 
They wish to be Ceylon citizens as evidenced by the fact that almost 
all of them applied *or Ceylon citizenship. 

The Government of Ceylon issues periodical statistics on the 
progress of registration of these persons as Ceylon citizens. Accor- 
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ding to the latest figures received, out of a total of 2,37,034 applica¬ 
tions covering an estimated 8,29,619- persons, filled fay persons 4 of 
Indian origin for Ceylon citizenship, only 24,509 applications covering 
96,923 persons had been accepted until the end of Augtlst, 1958, 
1,96,063 applications covering 6,96,252 persons had been rejected, 
7,397 applications are reported to have been withdraw^ and 9,020 
applications are still pending. 

The persons who have beep refused Ceylon citizenship have been 
rendered “Stateless.” They cannot become Indians unless th^y ane 
registered as such. They could only be registered if they apply for 
Indian citizenship of their own free will. 

India's stand continues to be that these people have, by decades 
of their residence m Ceylon and their contributions to Ceylon’s deve¬ 
lopment, earned the right to continue their way of life in the country 
of their adoption. Those of them, who wish to become Indian citizens 
of their own free .will, can apply to our High Commissioner m Ceylon 
for registration and, if they qualify under our citizenship law, our 
High Commissioner will registei them as such. India has made this 
position clear in all discussions with the Ceylon authorities There 
is thus a measure of agreement m the outlook of the two countries. 

HAGUE CONVENTION ON CULTURAL PROPERTY 

The Government of India have ratified the convention for the 
protection of cultural property in the event of armed conflict, which 
was drawn up at the Hague in May 1954. The convention and the 
protocol have come into force in respect of India, with effect from 
September 16, 1958. The Hague Convention, which met under the 
auspices of the UNESCO, seeks to improve the provisions of the 
earlier conventions. It aims at protecting all cultural property in 
the event of armed conflict. It is based on the faith that cultural 
property, to whatever nation it might belong, is an integral part of the 
heritage of humanity. 

Under the provisions, signatoxies to the Convention are required 
to respect cultural property and protect it from theft and vandalism 
in their own as well as in occupied territories belonging to another 
signatory. During peace time, the parties are obliged to develop 
services and agencies for the protection of cultural property in times 
of emergency. Military regulations are also to be amended and ins¬ 
truction provided so as to ensure the observance of the convention 
and to foster among members of the armed forces respect for tfae 
culture and cultural property of all peoples. , 

Cultural property has been defined to include movable or immov¬ 
able property of importance to the cultural heritage of people, archaeo¬ 
logical sites, groups of buildings, books, scientific collections, archives, 
etc. Museums and libraries are also included in this category. 

INDIA’S ACCESSION TO BRUSSELS CONVENTION 

India has acceded to the Brussels text of the Convention of the 
International Union for the protection of Literary and Artistic works, 
known as the Berne Convention, was announced, on September 26, 
1958. The Instrument of Accession, signed by the President of India 
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was deposited with the Government of the Swiss Confederation on 
September 12, 1958. The accession took effect from October 21, 1958. 

The Berne Convention which was the first international conven¬ 
tion on Copyright was adopted at Berne on September 9, 1886, and 
was completed in Paris in 1896. It was revised subsequently at Berlin 
in 1908, at ,ftome in 1928 and again at Brussels in 1948. India has 
been a member of the Berne Union from its inception. Though a 
signatory to the Brussels text of 1948, India could not accede thereto 
as the Indian law on copyright did not conform to the Brussels text 
fully. The Copyright Act, L957, which came into force on January 21, 
1958 has now enabled India to accede to the Brussels text. 

Some of the new features are ; cinematographic works are given 
the same treatment as literary works. The author is given the sole 
right to make a collection of political speeches and speeches delivered 
in judicial proceedings. 

The minimum term of protection granted by *he Convention is 
the life of the author and fifty years after his death except for cine¬ 
matographic and photographic works. In the case of a work of joint 
authorship the term of protection is to be calculated from the date 
of the death of the last surviving authors. The convention confers 
the right to make short quotation from newspaper articles and peri¬ 
odicals and to include them m press summaries by appropriate acknow¬ 
ledgement of the source. The author is conceded the exclusive right 
to authorise the public performance and presentation and broadcast¬ 
ing of his works subject to certain conditions. 

Unsettled dispute between Government of the Berne countries 
are now to be referred to the International Court of Justice. 

THE ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 

A conference attended by representatives from forty-four Coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Africa was held in Cairo December 26, 1997 to 
January 1, 1958. The conference was a non-official one in the sense 
that the delegates did not represent their respective governments. 
Nevertheless, it marked a great step towards Asian-African solidairy 
and understanding. The conference, although non-official in character, 
was supported by the respective governments. The conference 
endorsed India’s stand on Goa, Indonesia’s stand on West Irian and 
China’s stand on Formosa. Another notable event of the 
conference was the declaration by the representative from the Soviet 
Union that the Soviet Government was prepared to offer economic 
aid without any strings to any country in Asia and Africa. 

The Bandung principles were endorsed by the conference, holding 
that these principles provided a basis of solidarity to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. The Bandung principles were therefore not a sudden 
phenomenon. It was the natural rehult of a moral development 
which led African and Asian peoples to awaken to deal with problems 
affecting their existence and to shoulder the responsibilities of their 
liberation. 
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jwttwqi the fertile deltas of the Godavari and thl Knsfefta 
[Sbhadra basin of black soils. # < 

l^r^ ( |lt|dbra Pradesh is the fifth largest in area and fourth largest * 
wan i& the reorganised States of India. It is spread over an arehr „ 
%<&l sq. talks and comprising 1$ distiicts. There are 293 •towns at 
a and 26,450 villages in the State 

Forests —Forests m Andhra occupy 19 pc of the total area, whic^ 
r fe higher than the Union of India (15 pc). The forests which sps&t U&! 
inaccessible parts of the Eastern Ghats, contain useful species of umbctv* 
There are huge forest areas m Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam and Godavari 
tod Kurnool districts. 

* River Resources —The State is drained by the Godavan, Krishna and 
Pennar and their tributaries, and their waters have been harnessed for 
irrigation to some extent The Godavan flows for 225 miles through the 
State before it falls into Bay of Bengal The remaining two-thirds depends 
on rain, which is both inadequate and undependable 

Cottage Industries —Andhra Pradesh is well-known for its handicrafts* 
The silver filigree articles of Kamnnagar, the exquisite toys of Nirmal, 
Kopdapalh and Tirupathi, bidnware and himru of Hyderabad, the carpets 
of Waiangal and Eluru, the attractive chrochet lace goods of Narsapur and 
the excellent handloom textiles are the foremost Handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh have earned world-wide reputation. 

industry —Tobacco, sugarcane, groundnut, castor seed, cotton and jute 
are produced in large quanuties; Kothagudem and Tmdur are coai centres, 
white Goda\ari Delta is expected to yield huge coal deposits. The delta 
atca of Krishna and Godavan contain lignite deposits, while uranium ia 
found in Nellore district Iron and manganese are strewn over various 
regions, while the Nellore district abounds in mica mines Royalaseema 
and Tehngana arc well known for the mineral wealth including gold tod 
diamond. Andhra Pradesh produces large quantities of tobacco, sugar¬ 
cane, groundnut, castor seed, cotton, jute, hides and skins—-all of which 
are useful for industrial processing and utilisation. Andhra holds the All- 
India record for tobacco crop and is the leading earner of our foreign 
exchange. 

There are 12 textile mills in Andhra Pradesh, three m Tciangana 
area and nine in the Andhra State. There are two paper mills in Andhra 
Pradesh, one is Sirur Paper Mills and the other is Ahdhra Paper Mills at 
Rajtottiadrv, which is a Government concern. There are ten sugar factories 
noVy working m Andhra Pradesh. TJac factory at Bodhan is one of the 
it Sugar mills in Asia. Andhra Pradesh produces large quantities ofi 
' d skins and tanned staff. The only major ship-buildmg yard in 
in Visakhapatnam. The Caltex Oil Refinery is now situated at 
Sericulture is a growing industry. The Snsilk Ltd, Sirpur, 
rn producing artificial silk at the rate ofubout 50,000 yards 
ue it an ‘important tobicco-produang area. Guntur tod 
centres. 

ri 1 nr ■ ip 
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The Pragptopls Corporation is die only machine tool factory ^ 

Stite. There is a Government Ceramic Factory at Gudur> which" ihafcti^ 
facturcs poly crockery and sanitary ware so far. The Allwyn Metal Worfat 
is an important industry with capacity to manufacture railway wagons- 
There are two cement factories, Andhra Cement, Bezwada and Xrabft* 
Cement with an installed capacity of 4 1-89 lakh tons. Hyderabad A$be*tol 
Cement Products Ltd produces nearly 7p tons asbestos sheets per day. 

, Mtnhals —The mineral wealth of Andhra Pradesh is improving. Coal ? 
iron bre, manganese and mica are in abundance. Coal output per antau& 
i$ 1*5 million tons, nearly 4 pc. of the countiy’s entire production Affefr 
Bibar, Andhra is the largest producer ot mica. 95 per cent of India** 
barytes is from Andhra. Other minerals are asbestos and chromite It i$ 
die principal supplier of coal to South India, while it contributes half of 
the output ot asbestos in India. # 

Torts of Andhra —The Andhra State has a long coast-line and * 
number of ports Besides the major port of Visakhapatmm, there are miH*T 
ports at Kakinada and Masulipatam and the small ports at Kahngapatnam* 
Bhimunipatam, Vadarevo, Narsapur and Kandaleru Poits like Kakinada 
*nd Masulipatam aie favourably situated in hasing rojd, rail and canal 
communications. 

Districts of Andhra Tradesh —It consists of 19 districts The names 
of the districts are*—Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, Fast Godavari, West? 
Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Cnddapih, Anantapur, 
Kurnool, Hyderabad, Mahabubnagar, Adilabad, Nizanabad, Medak, Karim- 
nagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. 
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Capital 

Population 

Shillong 

90,43,707 

Big Towns 



Area (sq. m.) 

85,062 (includ¬ 

Shillong 

* • 

.. 53,7^6 

ing NEFA). 

Gauhati 

• ♦ 

.. 43,615 

Principal 

Dibrugarh 

• ■ 

.. 37,991 

Languages 

Assamese & 

Silchar 

• • 

34,059 

literacy 

Density of Pop, .. 
University . , 

Bengali 

18*07 pc. 

17 per sq. m. 
Gauhati 

Nowgong 

• • 

.. 28,257 


This extreme north-eastern frontier State is almost bottled up between! 
Bhutan and Tibet m the north, Burma on the east and East Pakistan 
the west, areas of Manipur in the east and Gooch Bihar and TfipuiH oft' 
the west thrown in, except for a narrow passage bordering alohg 
through Cooch Bihar. The hills that skirt the State are the Cato, tfr# 
United Khasi-faintia, the Mikir, the North Cachar, {he Lu&hai (flow ~ 
known as Mizo) and the Naga Hills. The 25 Khasi HiU 
Ottrged with Assam on 26th January, 1950 to be knovfcfc 






With ‘the Khasx 
Assam continues to bb 
to be governed" 
through tho 0ovtoSr w 
nor of As ism Assaat 
occupies ^strategically 
important p o s 1110 & 
after partition of 
India Assam 4 s GO 
longtr a mere part <4 
India, but she lias bo* 
come the mun frua* 
tier, the veritable 
sentinnrl of the Indian 
Lmon This State has 
the Ingest number 
of tnbil people of the 
Union, constituting 
about 31 pc of the 
State’s population 
There are two strate¬ 
gic frontier regions 
m Assa n which are 
both, though under 
the Governor of Assam, are excluded from the Administrative control of 
Assam Government The one is Ninth tost Frontier Agency (Nil A) and 
other is Na^a Hills Tuensanq Area These two regions arc ruled by the 
Governor of Assail as the Agent of the President of India 

Crisscrossed and skirted by hill ranges and forests, with the lower 
Himalayan ranges overlooking in the north, the tcintory has an abundant 
rainfall Evccpt for die Western Ghats where the average rainfall is about 
the same, Assam has die highest rainfall in the whole of India Thfc 
averages in different parts of the State vary from about 43 inches ill 
the Nawgong plains to about 500 inches at Cheinpunji This makes agri¬ 
culture and plantation comparatively easy and worthwhile for the people 
and planters, rice and tea being the most important ciops In tea parts* 
cularty* she holds about half the acreage of the Indian Union Sugarcane, 
cotton, jute, tobacco, rape and mustard and silk are also grown m small 
quantities 

forests occupy about 40 pc of the area of the State but all this area 
1 $ not permanently dedicated to forestry Onlv about 12 pc is so reserved* 
the bulk of the remainder being subjected to shifting cultivation m the hall 
districts by the tribal people The forests of Assam have been in recent 
sustaining a production of about 200,000 plywood chest annually for 
The forests also produce very large quantities of bamb&o for paper 
Assam 1 $ the 'biggest producer o£ <ane m India There are 
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about 70 or more varieties of timber, of which 10 or J 2 varieties are now 
generally used. 

Minerals —The distinction of being the only place in India where 
mineral cal has so far betn produced, belongs to Assam. To Digboi is now 
added the new oilfield at Nahoikitiya. There occur other minerals in 
Assam, the important among them being coal, limestone, si Him am te, ceramic 
materials, etc 

Hydro-Elutnc Power —Assam is deficient in power development, but 
first bg power development known as Umttu Hydto Electric Project came 
into operation in 1057 under Colombo Plan with the monetary assistance 
of Canada, which is expected to produce 7,500 Kilowatt foi the purpose of 
supplying electrical power to the city ot Cauhiti The Lrnuu Power 
House is at a distance ol about 19 miles south ol Cauhau on die southern 
slopes of the United Khasi and Jainti i Hills 

Climate — 1 he climate of Assam is marked bv coolness and extreme 
humidilv. The heavy and long continued ram k^eps the trmpei ature com¬ 
paratively moderile ^ssmi enjoys an unusually long and biacing cold 
Weather The spell of hot weather is veiy short 

Assam's latino. —Assam is fortumtst in po ^sing piobubly the richest 
fauna ot anv part of Asia and outside Africa , ihtic ts no part of the world 
with so manv \ uietics ot animals, birds, reptiles t nd insects The most im¬ 
portant animal fiom the point ot view of its lanty md interest is the great 
Indian single horned rhinoceros, ot which As'-im has by fai the greatest 
number, Assam rluno has the distinction of being the hugest rhino in exis¬ 
tence today Other animals such as the elephant, wild buff do, bison, swamp 
deer, nre birds like hornbill, king cobra, and other kinds of reptiles also 
abound. Bengal tigers and leopards are there too The hrgest single 
populauon of tlephants, outside possibly Burma is fourd in Assim There 
are in Assam today six wild life sanctuaries, such ax (1) Vabha Sanctuary 
of 20 sq miles known as Milory Buffalo Sanctuary situated in the North 
Lakhimpur. (2) Son air upa Sanctuary of 90 sq miles in Dirrmg district 
containing wild elephant, gaur, sambur, bison and rhino (3) Orang 
Reserve of 24 sq miles in Darrang district on the noith bank of Biahma- 
putra containing some rhinos (4) Loo\howa Re<erte of 26 sq, miles 
in Nowgong district containing rhinos and a few hog deer (5) Khazu 
ranga Reserve of 165 sq miles on the south bank of Brahnaputra ltt 
Slbsagar and Morgong districts containing largest number of great Indian 
one-horned rhinoceios It also contains wild buffalo, swimp deer, barking 
deer, wild pig, pitridge and many species of water birds (6) Manas or 
North Kamrup Sanctuary of 105 sq. miles containing buffalo, hog deer, 
pelicans, wild elephant, gaur, rhino, balking deer, sambur etc. This 
sanctuary is at appropriate seasons, an anglei's paradise, masheer being the 
principal game fish. 

* Languages— According to the 1951 census ^0 per cent of the people 
apeak Assamese language and about 24 per cent Bengali. The other 
languages spoken in Assam are Hindi, Onya, Mundari, NepaK and gitat 
variety of languages and dialects known as Tibeto-Burman languages* The 
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*W»bcr of people jpealnng mam languages are: AssameseM^^Si? i 
Bengali—1,719,155 ; Hindi-335,6b8 

Cottage Industrie*— Second onl> to agriculture, wearing and sericul¬ 
ture industry are by far the largest and oldest single main, as wc[l as subsi- 
diary* cottage industries in Assam Among Assam's cottage industries, thfc 
most important are sericulture ind lnndloom weaving About 1*2 million 
people work in tnese as a subsidiary occupation • 

Assam ^is famous for her nanmulbcny silks of Ln and Muga She 
■produces 65 pc of the enuit qu intifv ol non mulbtrrj silk produced ip 
India. The golden colom mugi >arn, besides bung used for fabuc,*is also 
used for embroidery worl inci fishing huts I he creamy colom of Exi 
fabric is mainly used a<; wnppcrs, suitings and shirtings Among other 
cottage industries arc i\orv, bamboo and cane work, bell metal woik and 
bee-keeping 

Aqncuhwe —7 be economic pattern of As am is agricultural, out ol 
the total populition, an ovuwhelming majority or 72°o depend on agncul- 
tuie The mam agricultural crops of the State arc—net, rape, mustard, 
sugarcane, potato, pubes, mai/e and oranges The main cish crops art 
lea, jute, cotton and tobicco f/iutn cultivation is earned on in the 
hill districts 7 he trees and shiubs on hill slopes selected e\cry year are 
cut down and burnt and then ciops grown on the bald pitches Ihe area 
is then abandoned for d number of vears so tint trees may grow again 
and fertility recouped 

Industries —The mam industry of Assam is lea industry It occupies 
not only an importint place in the economy of the State and the couutry 

but also a viluible earner of foreign exchange 7 here are nearly 965 

tea gardens in Assam alone 7 he production of tet is of the order of 

350 to 560 million lb, out of the country’s total pioduction of 600 650 

million lb Assam has nude vast stride in jute cultivation At present 
this industry accounts for 34 pc of the total jute production in the 
country The drtinction of bang the only place where oil is pioduccd 
tn India belongs to Assam 7 he Digboi field yields *«L >ut 8 p c of the 
country’s requirements of crude oil The new NahorkAtiya field gives 
much promise to produce about half the country’s requirements Coal in 
worked in Ledo, Nazeia and Chcrrapunji, but the output is not high The 
other industries of Assam are matchmaking, plywood manufacturing, nee 
and oil milling. 

The Districts of Assam (with headquarters’ in brackets)—Goalpara 
(Dhubn), Kamrup (Gauhati), Darrang (Tezpur), Nowgong (Nowgong), 
Sibsagar (Jorhat), Lakhimpur (Dibrugarh), Cachar (Silchar), Garo Hill* 
(Turn), United Khasi faintia Hills (Shillong), United Mikir & North Cachar 
Hills (Diphu) and Mizo Hills District (Aijal). 

NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY (NEFA) 

Consisting of an area of 32,969 square miles, this Agency is situated 
on the northeast corner of India bordering Burma, China, Tibet and 
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Bhutan. The population consists of about 000,000 tribesmen divided into 
some 40 tribal youps of Indo Mongoloid origin 

Constitutionally, it is part of Assam and is administered by the Governor 
of Assam 'acting as the agent of the President Ihe Governor is assisted 
by an Adviser in Shillong Bat in recognition of its special features, 
the govermm e of tins -irea is the responsibility of the Ccntnl Government 
The whose of NtrA is divided into tie following five Admmstrative 
Divisions, e*^h unJcr 1 political officer—£iang Ironucr Division, Kameng 
Frantic Divisnn, Lohit Frcnucr Division, Subansm Frontier Division,' 
Tirap Frontier Division 

The people are divided into j nu nber of tribes, sud tubes and clast 
which hive nruntu iid independent ind is >hted e\i tencc over mmv 
years Ltiini ill\ these pcoi !e be long to two n un greups—Iibeto 
Mongolian and 1 hu Chinese All MF\ trtl es other tlu Khamtis and akin 
belonging t» th** Thu ethnic group, speak he didects ct the libcto- 
Burmin farilv tribes Tmndly, the tri ies of the 7 tbeio-Bur n m group 
belong to two subgroups—Aka Abor and Kaihin fh»- headquarters of 
tile Agency is Shillong 

The lciding tubes are Minpas, 1 i<jns, ( allongs, Od tarns, Monbas, Pah- 
bps, Ramos bekirs, I oris, Mish i is All dies v lub-s v uh very rare exception 
have Councils of 1 Idtrs winch exercise tenoral auhvrl/ Most of the 
communities mhihung die Agency owe allegiance to amnukt'c or quui- 
gftumstic tribal faiths 


NAGA HILLS TUENSANG AREA 

Area —6,236 sq m Headquarters —Kohima 

A new Centrally administered unit known a* Naga Hills Tutnsang 
Area taken out of North Fast Frontier Agency, has been formed on 1st 
December, 1W to saiisfv the deaitnd of the Naga people for their own 
Nagaland It is administered by the Mmistery of Fxternal Affairs The 
»cw area is administered by the President through the Goveinor of Assam 
acting as lus Agent, whde the Commissioner is the direct head of the 
area This area remains pait of Assam This area is divided into three 
districts Naga Hills, MokokHuing and Tuensmg Tucnsang has an area of 
about 2,000 sa miles and a populaUon estimited gt slightly about one lakh 
and a half Ihe mam tribes inhabiting this Division are Chang, Sema, 
Konyak, Phom, Sagtam who speak different languages and have different 
loual customs The headquarters is Kohima ^ 

The principal Naga tribes are Angamis, Aos, Serna* and Lhotoa, After 
theta come Kaccha Nagas and Repgama* 



Capital 

Population 

Area (sq m ) 

Literacy 

Density of Pop 

Language 

Universities 
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WEST BENGAL 


Calcutta 

26,302,3b5 

33,SS:> 

24 02 pc 
77 > per sq ui 
Beng ill ♦ 
Calcutta, Visva 
Bharau, Jadavpur 


Big Cities . 
Calcutta (meld 
H n\ i ah 
iollvg in; 

Bli itpai i 
Khai«gD ir 
Gaidtn R acL 
Pcli li i 
Bcrliimp u 


suburbs) 33,4^^^ 

J! 149, Bli 

134,916 
T9,636 
, 109,160 
104,055 
55,613 


The old Bengal Presidency included practically all Northern attd 
Central India, but subsequent!) bengal province consist d tf past of Pengal 
proper with B liar^ Orissv and Chotanigpur In i9u5 dir l evince wits 
divided but in l c ul it was reunited llns Piovince of 1 engal ceased to 
e^ist in 19*47 when i was agi n divided, West benga 1 lorirmig put of fndia 
and hast Bengil pari of Pah stui State of Goocn bih ir w is merged with 
West btngal on I inuny 1, 1950 and ilso Chandernag rc, on Octo 1 u 2, 1954 

West Bengal, a trunca r ed and dismembered State as tie result of Paid- 
tion, has emtrg d in 19 6 undei the States Rcoi ganisation A t of 1 5), is a 
Somewhat bigger SlaC with an essential link Ntwci l the two hitherto 
isolated northun and southern seamans Ihe muchd sired l*nk ictween. 
Darjeeling and the rest of die S*ate has been foiged i lorn 1 uinea o£ 
Bihai 7(0 sq mlcs with a total population of 'SO 000 and Puiuln sub¬ 
division of Manhhum district of Bihu, excl ichng ( hts ana Chmdi thanas, 
and Pitamba police stauon of Baiablium Tbana with a total of 2,140 sq 
miles and population ot 1 12 nulhon have come to Wc t I tngd Hie area 
irom Puinea torus part of Duijcdmg district, while tha* of from Manbhum 
district constitutes a separate district known as Puiuha di trie! 

llus is one of the most dcnselv populated stales of die Indim Union, 
with 8)6 persons per sq mile as per 1951 census The density is highest 
m Calcutta (78, 01) people pa sq mile) uid lowest in Dirjeehng district. 
It has a Uopical climate, rainfall averaging from about 69 indies in the plains 
to above 120 inches in die hill 

Bhagirathi is the only channel left to We t Bengal, which receives 
waters from the Ganga This channel is of vital importance not onlv to 
the State of West Bengal but also to die whole ot India, as on its bank 
stands Calcutta, die largest port ot India 

Agriculture—In agriculture which gives occupation to the majonty of 
the people, she has the third largest area under rice in the Union, the second 
Ui tea and the first in jute , some amount of gram, barley, linseed* mustard, 
and rape, sugarcane, maize, cotton tobacco and other crop* aie also grown 
here. Of the total cropped area, 88 p c is utilised for growing rice After 
nee, jute is the mosymportant crop and accounts for 10 p c of total cropped 
ntea of Bengal Te* plantations cover an area of 170^64 acres and it lies 
in the districts of Jalpaigurt and Darjeeling The chief products of the 
$£atc are nee, oilseeds, sugarcane, sugar/’fcobacco, jute, silk, tea and toal 
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Forest —Forest area of West Bengal is 5,256 sq milts, which lies chiefly 
m the districts of Darjeeling, Cooch Bihar, 24 Parganas (Sundarbans), 
Midnaporc, Nadia, Murshidabid, Bankura, Hooghly, Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Malda and* West Dinajpur The principal pioducts are timber, firewood 
and charcoal 
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Industry —West Bengal leads over all others in the field of industry# 
^Twenty-three per cent of all factories registered in the Indian Union are 
located m West Bengal At present West Bengal has 90 jute mills, employ* 
i^g over 310,000 people. The capital invested in the trade is about Rs. 4$ 
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crores. Bengal accounts for one-fourth of all India’s coal pioduction* Thfcarfc 
ate 32 cotton mills in the State located withm 16 miles of Calcutta* Welt 
Bengal has also the largest number of paper mill 4 : of any Stite in Indtft* 
West Bengal his tlv* Ingest engmeenng industry in India, ieprcscntuyj 
approximately 15 pc of die total all India output 

Easily die most impoitant of # the ntw industrial enterprises set up |& 
West Btngal is the motor factory ot Hmdustin Motors, UttarparA, 
Alumtmum industry also holds *a leading plact in West Bengal Both *fhet 
rolling mills of the countrv are locUtd in die Sutc r n<han AUlnrumum 
Company’s Works at Belur and the Aliunimum Corporation’s phnt in Ja>kay- 
nagar neai Asansol With the tiansftr of Purulu dutrut of Mmbhum and 
a small portion of Purnc i, West Bengil gains Ik pto cs ing centres at 
Jhalda and Balarampur, die monopoly of tasscr silk around R ighunathputf 
and jute holds in Purnea The two of the big steel phnts in India are 
located in West Bengal, is also the coke pi nr of the West ltng.il Gosem- 
m<nt The Duigapur Steel phnt, a nujor industml project in West Bengal, 
will be ablf to pioduc* 7 0,000 tons of steel b> the end of 19'0 61 

Run Vu^ey Project* —West Bengal has two prinnpil river \alley pro¬ 
jects foi the improvewent ot agricultural economs in pioved mdustriahsar 
tion The hrst is Mayttuik<ht Revert oir Projut I lie woik was begun in 
1948 Ihc river Mavunkshi originates from the uphnds ol Sintlnl Parganas 
in Bihar and falls into Bhagirathi after a course of 1 0 milts At Massanjore 
in Santhal Pirganas, the river flows through a narrow villey—an ideal site 
for a dam The tuibulcnt Ma>urakshi sprawling over an aiei of 1,400 sq. 

miles through the districts of Birblium, Murshidabid, I urdwan and Sinthal 

Pargana, is controlled bv a dam at Massanjore The water rel i*ed by the 
completed ptojut flows through 900 miles of cands and is expected 

to irrigate 6 0,000 acies fiom June to October and 170,000 acres from 

November t > M ly Tins will convert a single crop area of poor yield into 
a double crop area of higher yield Gcneiating plant has been installed 
for generation of 1,000 kw of eltctncal power The Mayurakshi Dam 
and three subsidiary barrages and the whole canal system have been 
completed 

Kangsabati Reservoir Project in the Midnapur Bankura district is Si 
Second Plan Project and a start has alteady been made The scheme con¬ 
sists of the const! uction of two major earth dams, each of the size of the 
Maithon Dam of the D V C, complementary to dach other The reservoir 
created bv the two dams will ultimately be connected together and the 
surplus discharge will be passed through a common spillway to be con# 
structcd by cutting a saddle m the hills on the left bank 

Another principal river valley project is Damodar Valiev Project 
undertaken jointly by West Bengal and Bihar with the help of the Central 
Government This is a multi-purpose project which comprises eight storage 
chains with hydroelectric stations, two auxiliary plants with an installed 
capacity of 240,000 fc w, and an additional thermal power station at Bokharo 
with an installed capacity of 200,000 kw. The project will ultimately 
control the flooding of the Damodar which is notorious for its vagaries and 
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. destrucdvcneM, Other benefits will be irrigation, ample electric 

power and chief water transport 

Cottage* tndustnes —West Bengal's cottage industry is also considerable* 
the most important of which is cotton handloom industry lhis industry 
provides employment to the highest nunber of people m West Bengal 
Next in impoitancc is silk industry Othe* notable mdustues of West Bengal 
arc—leathu induslius, br«*ss and bellruetal lndustiy, ferrous industries, 
agncultqral implements and cutleiy, ceiamic industiie , oil and soap indus- 
tries, woodworking, iibre industry, hre making, etc lhe value of all the 
Cottage lndustiy preducts, including those of textile mdustues, i« about 

* R& 4a croics loughly 

Communication *—West Bengal has 2,4b2 nnUs of metalled and 2,652 

f Unilts of unmetallcd loads Ihere are routes of National liighwiys falling 
Within We*>t Bengal Calcutta Delhi N monal Highway,*C dciuu Bombay- 
Madias National Highway, I that Assam Nai onal lli b hway, Calcutta- 
JSlhgun Nation-J Highway Siligun C mgtok N lUon d Highway and 
Calcutta Bongaon N itional Highway In addition to this, ( lieultis anport, 
£>Um Dum, is tne largest in India On an average, like oils and touch 
downs total 55 a day with passengers o er 7Qo 

Population —Regarding population, Hindus farn /a*t4 ind Muslims 
1985 per *cnt of the total populatio i Unlike 1 om* av or V ldi i , only one 
language dominates in the State The lumber of [c ons spe iking Bengali 
as then mother longue aie 84 62 pc of the total population The number 
of persons sneaking Bengah as t subndnr/ hnguipe aie ^4 pc of the total 
populauon The literacy according to 1* al census of West i'cngil is 2155 
per cent—34 7 pc of the total male population and 12 7 pt of the lotal 
female populauon Percentage of literacy of CJcutti is 3 12 Jn 1951, 
there were 114 towns There arc seven cities in West Bengal, each with a 
populauon of our 1U),000 persons They aie Calcutta Howrih, foilsganj, 
Bhatpara, Kharagpur, Garden Reich, South Suburbs (fehila) 

Scheduled Irtbc r—In Bengil after the reorganisation ol Su % wc have 
U& many as 41 tubes with a total population of 1,517,0JO, such as Santhak, 
Oraom, Mundas, Koras, Hos Bhumijs, Bhuua , Chdmas, Hajangs, Iepchas, 
Asurs, haigas, Paharis, etc These people ut distributed over different 

* districts in varying numbers, the highest concentration being in Pumha. 
Midnapui and Jalpaigun are second and third on the list I hen follow 
JJankura and Buidwan The dominant tribe is, of couise, the Santhal 
fallowed thereby Oraon and the Munda 


Districts of H cst Bengal —There are two Divisions in the State, 
Burd wan and Presidency Dittsions divided into following districts—The 
districts of the Burdwan Division with headquirters m brackets—Bankura 
(Bankura), Birbhum \Sun), Burdwan (Burdwan), Hooghly (Chmiuia), 
Howrah (Howrah), Midnapore (Midnapur), Purulia (Purulia)* The 
districts of the Presidency Division with hcadjuarters in brackets—Calcutta^ 
<Sooch-Bihar (Cooch-Bihar), Darjeeling {Darjeeling), West Dmajpgr 
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(Baiurghat), Jalpalguri (Wpatgun), Ma!d*<^^S^Ush Barar), Mwshkl*J?*d 
(fterhamporc), Nadu (Krishnagorc), 24 Parganas (Alipoic). • , 



Atca (st 7 . m ) 


Bur d wan 

2,717 

Rirbhum 

1,751 

Bankura 

2,653 

Midnaporc 

5,251 

Howr ih 

575 

Hooghly 

1 ,"17 

24-Parganas 

5,605 


Population of Districts + * 

Population Area {sq ng*) PopuMofai 

2,1916^ Cilcutta 28*51 2*,45,677 J 

1,0/889 NaJia 1,527 1,144,924 

1 -.men Murshidib id 2,095 1,715,759 

W Uinnpur 1,37S 720375 

3 *5 >,022 Maid 1 1,-20 937,580 

1611373 Jilp xigun 0 497 914,538 

% 0 ) 10)0 Darjeeling 1 S54 718332 

1, 01,229 Cooch Bjhar 13 ! 671,159 

4,609,309 Purulia 2,408 1,169,097 


BIHAR 

Capital Patna Big Cities . 

Principal 38,^5,778 Patna 283,179 

Language . Ihndi Jamshedpur 218,162 

Area (sq in) .. 67,113 Gaya . . 133,700 

Density of Pop .. 2/ w per sq m Rhagdpui 114,530 

latency . 12 15 p Ranchi . 106,849 

Universities *• Bihar, I'atni Darbhnnga . 84,316 

Muztffirpur . 73,594 


Physical rcatmts and Geography —Bihar lies between 20*10' and 27*30' 
North latitude tin 1 between 32*31' and 38 Fast lititidc and is bounded 
on the north by the territory of Nepal ind the Dir,ecling district of ’West 
Bengal, on the cast by West Bengal and the Bay of Bengal, on the south by 
the State of Orissi and on the west by Uttar Pradesh and Midhw Piadesh* 
Bihar is dearly dixuled tnto three natural parts, viz, ( 1 ) Notth Bihar , 
le, the portion noith ot the Gangi, ( 11 ) South Bihat, if, the portion south 
of the Ganga, and ( 111 ) the C hot a Nagpur plateau which abounds in hills* 
mountains ind forests, and is inhibited largely h> the Adihasis 

Atea & Population —The transfer of 3,165 sq nnles of Pilur teiritory 
la West Bengal m 1956 with a population of 1,4 1 9,087. reduces the area of 
the State fiom 70,330 sq. miles with a population of 4'),22'>,9 i 7 to 67,113 
sq. miles and population of 38,783,778. 

Literacy ,—The population of literate persons ^11 Bthir is 4,921,634 
(1951 census)—41,72,890 males and 7,48,744 females. Thus die percentage 
of literacy in the States as a whole is 12*3 
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* Agriculture :—Bihar is essentially an agricultural State. Over 82 pet 
cent of its population depend* wholly on agriculture ; only about 7*8 pet 
cent are engaged in mining and industi) ' 

Bihar is one of the richest and most fertile agncultuial tracts in the 
whole of India, and pioduc.es alnost c\er> crop cultuated in the plains o£ 
India. The chief crops of this area aic paddy, sugaicanc, maize, wheat* 
barley, rahar, jute, lobicco, chilly, potato, oihccds, pea, hliesari, etc* 
Fortnerly, there v\as an extensile indigo plahtation also, all synthetic indigo 
mdnopoksed the mirkrt Now indigo h s bteft completely replaced by 
sugarcane and rabi crops. 



South Bihar is not so ferule as North Bihar The chief crops of this 
AT& a tc 4 >addy, maize, jowar, rahar, sugarcane, tobacco, wheat, chilly* 
mustard, potatoes and other rabi crops. 
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Porests rThc total area of both Government and private protected 
forests 1,32,287 sq« miles, ie., neatly 19 per cent oi the Jurea of the StatA 
It is thus still short of about 1 per cent to meet the minimum requirement 
fcj the State. Bihar forests aie a valuable ••ouice of supply *o£ timber 
'‘bamboos, grass, lac, gum, resin , tanning materials, Kendo lenes fioi biditf). 
i»nd large vaucty of mcdiana! heibs 1 llnr forests contain various kinds 
of wild life A National Path is bung dtvekped in Ila/aribagh. 

Minerals :—Bihai ranks first among the Suics of the Indian UntfA 
in mineral production A "large number oi mmuil ire lnund m the Stue 
of which coal, copper ore, iron ore, manguu/ on nn \ and imestone 
are die most n port ml and in^ke up mou th i bs t>i of the total pro- 
ducuon. All the copper me, moic tlnn halt of th uni \ ul mica and 
about 40 pi of the non oil produced in Indu come Lon Bilnr. 'Ihe 
entire Jndian output or bentonite comes fion m a liupahir in Santhal 
Pargaflas district \! oust all tht k^aniit production to uu liom Kharsawan 
in Singhbhum disLnct The most important codfatlds in Pihar *ie Jharn, 
Bokaro and K iriiij ura in ManMm n and Hazirihigli d struts Jham held 

alone accounts for nc irh 10 pt of tht total Imlnn piodmtum Iron oie 

deposits occui in South Sjnghbhu n and extend in o Oris i llic oie is of 
the highest quahiv indu Lw aln>st a monopoK ol rnici w he supplies 
SO pc of the woiId icquiicmeut ol mta out ol wlvcli J llni » contribu¬ 
tion is of rlie oicici ol 6> pc The 1 ihir mm In It i in* thr ugh four 

distnet* of Ga\a Hi/ *il> T h, Mongh^r and rbigilpui I ulk < ilic pro¬ 
duction of copper om in India comes at piccnt tiom Sin>hbhnn which 
has tlie lanrc't kicwn coppci deports in the count!} It is L» mg worked 
at Mu*mom md Meubhuidu licir Gbitsili *- iimt< oc iu* on th phteau 
of Run lu and IMlimu I \trustsc deposits ul h i esione in found in the 
di«tncf oi Sthal id, Pdimm, Ili/mbat h D* in’ d md Si lrhbhum 
Chini cliy occ ,r s nainh in Singhhhun, Blnrdpm smil'd Pirgmis and 
Dhanbtd Pihir is the 1 irgest product r of C hint tlq in Jnchi Lvimte 
occurs in Bihu in Smgliblmm and Manl hum dung th >pp< i belt Bihar 
is the punupal proJucer of Kyunite in lndn (hroiin is worked in 
Singhbhum Bihar ruses about 24 per cent of the \alue ol India's pioduc- 
tion of chiomile Ample resources of p}nte, which is one of the m portaat 
sources of sulphur, his been found in the Sisanm subdivision of the 
Sahabad district ApitJtes occur in considerable quantities in Singhbhum. 

Abartgtnal Tubes of Bihar —Bihar contains the largest tnhal popula¬ 
tion in India, next to Midhyi Pradesh The\ constitute exactly JO pc of 
the total population and are concentrated in the Ranchi, Singlibhmn and 
Santhal Parganas districts They, are altogether 79 scheduled tribes, 
langqistically thc^e tribes belong to two fan dies of languigc, viz, tlie 
* Austnc * and the 1 Dravidian* Amongst the Scheduled tubes the Oraom, 
the Sauna and the Mai Pihariyas speak the Dravidnn farrilv of language 
and the rest speak the 4 Austnc' or the Munda group of langnageThc 
most important tribes in this State are the Oraons, Mnndas, Santhals* I To*, 
Sharia and the Paharivas. The important minor tribes are Asurs, Birhof* 
Pahariya, Binjhia, Birjia and Korwa. 
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Industries most important of the major industry situated ifr : 

Bihar arc die TaU lion and Steel Works at Jamshedpur and its satellite 
industries n In fact, Jamshedpur has grown into a base of heavy meed indusr 
fines, and may well be called the Sh held of India Bihar produces more 
than 78 per cent of the tot-»l pig iron, *nd 87 pci cent of the total seed 
produced m♦India The nun dtposits of Nounundi, Gua and Bud* Bene 
m Singhbhum supplv ibout 51 per cent of the total consumption of the 
Tata lion and Steel Conpim and the u dim Iron and Steel Conpany 
The Tinplate Company of India situated at Jamshedpur, is the only factot^ 
in Bihar manuf ictunng tinphtes The Ininn Sttel and Wire Products Ltd, 
at Jamshedpur ao* engtped in manufacturing q^Ii united uirei and wire 
net Is, etc on a large scale Fle<tnr uucs and abU ire manufactured on 
modern lines bv the Indian C hie Company at Jamshedpur 

Stndu Fctttltscr / it*, tot y —The 23 erme giant Fertilizer factory at 
Sindn, designed to produce innujl]) 3 50 000 ton r uf an fonium sulphate, 
is the first mnoi industrial entctpnse of the Union G<\ernment and is 
perhaps the biggest ItruVei futon in the I ist With tic completion ot 
Stndris expansion schemes in 1 5 y , two new nitrogenous fertilizers 
ammonium suInflate nitrite (H Q ,000 tons pei year) and uiei (2^ 000 tons 
per year) will be produced 

Telco —Tati Locomotive and Fnguieenng Co, ltd (Jamshedpur) 
manufacture loeemotives ind other engircenng product** Telco is divided 
into three division** LocotoU r ^iitiimbile and Foundries 

Rohtas Indv*trtt$ situited in die Dilmnnagir is todiy the Lrgest pro¬ 
ducing centre m the country for cencnt and pipei ind panel boards The 
other units of the centre are i su *ir facior> chemical factory producing 
caustic soda, chlorine, sulphuric acid etc osl estos cement factor*, a pipe 
factory and a power house 

Sill( Ifiduitiy —* s a verv importint cottige mdus'rv of Bihar Mulberry 
silk worms are reircci which produce i vin^tv of silk In silk woim 
rearing is also an lrportant industry m 1 lh u fins viriety of wormsi 
feed on oilocannr ci toi sted ind it is culm it d all over Bihtr Besides 
mulberry and m Iihar produce Ingest *iuhgc of tassar silk in India, 
which is pioduccd in tb- jungles of Chotanagpui 

Cement —Out of the thirty cement fuctoites in India five are located 
in Bihar Hume pipe', ind other cement concrete prcducts ire manufac¬ 
tured by the Indnn Hume Pip° ( o, Ltd at Jimshcdpur and Patna 

Aluminium ih Indian Aluminum Corpiny at Muri (Ranchi) are 
Engaged in m inufictuung ilumimum powder from brnxitc, mined neasf 
Lohardaga m Ranchi rhsinct 

Lac— Bihar pioduccs 4 0 per cent of the total production of lac in tndia- 

Tobacco Product <—The annual production of tobacco in Bihar ad 
estimated at o\tr 50,000 tons A number of tobacco curing factories have* 
therefore, been working in tobacco producing regions of the State, namely 
in die dwtnets of WtizafTarpur, Darbhanga and Monghyr At Monghyy id 
actuated a big and the only cigarette manufacturing factory m die State- 
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■‘Sugar' Indpstry-yfht sugar industry occupies an important place in 
a! economy of tfae State. About 4 lakh cane-growers and' about life 
>usand. workers find employment in this industry. After Uttar. Praddihfc 
l&lfiar is the most important white sugar area in India. 

vi 1 

The Districts of Bihai— Bhagalpur, Champaran, Darbha.ngn, t)hanbad r ' 
Gaya", Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Muzatfarpur, Palaraau, Patna, Purnea, Ranchi,, 
Saharsa, Santhal Parganas, Saran, ’Sahabad, Singhbhum. 
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BOMBAY 


Capital 

Bombay 

Sholapur 

.. 266,500 

Population 

48,265,221 

Surat 

.. 223,182 

Area (sq, m.) 

J 90,919 

Raroda 

.. 211,407 

Literacy 

21-64% 

Kolhapur 

.. 136,838 

Density of Pop. 

255 per sq. m. 

Nagpur 

.. 449,099 

Languages 

Gujarati, Marathi. 

Bhavnagar 

.. 137,951 

Big Cities: 


Rajkot 

.. 132,069 

Bombay 

2,8 59,270 

Jamnagar 

.. 104,419 

Ahmcdabad •. 

788,333 

Universities : 


Poona 

480,982 

Bombay, Nagpur, Poona, Baroda, 
Gujarat, S.N.D.T. Women’s Uni¬ 
versity (Bom.), Sardar Vallabbhai 
Vidyapilh (Anand), Marathwada 


(Aurangabad). 


The new Bombay State has been formed by merging States of Kutcb. 
sind Saurashtra and the Marathi-speaking areas of Hyderabad (commonly 
known as Marathwada) and Madhya Pradesh (also called Vidarbha) in 
tile old State of Bombay after transfer from that State of the Kannada* 
speaking areas of the Bclgaum, Bijapur, Kanara and Dharwar districts 
which have been added to the State of Mysore and the Abu Road taluka of 
Banaskantha district which has gone to Rajasthan. 

The new State of Bombay is bilingual and brings together about 2 6 
million Marathi-speaking and about 16 million Gujarati-speaking people. 
Apart from this, there is linguistic minority totalling about 74 million which 
is roughly 15 per cent of the population, speaking various national languages 
of our country. More than a million people have Hindi as their mother 
tongue. 

%■ 

* With Bombay as a starting point, the scenery of the new State range* 
frpm^the lovely palm-fringed beaches and the craggy creeks of Saurashtra 
ifc the majestic grandeur of the Western Ghats and the steep-sided edges of 
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the Deccan plateau. In the hinterland of Bombay, the black soil is ideal 
for cotton growing. The landscape of Saurashtra ranges from the Cirnar 
Hills to the thick forest and desert scrubland. Kutch is a small peninsula 
in the Arabian Sea. It is mainly an agricultural land. Cattle breeding 
is the natural occupation of the people. On the Soudi and West are the 
<3ulf of Kutch and Aralian Sea. On, die hast is the little Rann (desert) 
stud beyond it are the ucas of Saurashtra and North Gujarat. On the North 
IS the^ great Rann hoi dering the Pakistan territory. The Rann of Kutch 



is a geogr iplural i henomenen* It is a sheet of water duung rains, and yet 
dry enctigh to din one to walk across in the odier ocean. The entire 
coast-line hoi deling new "Bomb ty State is studded with numerous ports— 
major, lntcnnedMt and minor. Apart from Bombay, the premier port of 
the country, and Okht at the nordiern tip of Saurashtra, the new State will 
have the rrccntl) imdt port of Kandla in Kutch, the second major port ifc 
the West Coast. 

A wide dneraty w\ists tn the soil and climate of the State from the 
north to die south, average rainfall m the noith being above 30 inches, with 
about 3(T inches in the south, above 100 inches in the middle. Agriculture* 
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thft occupation of the majority of the people, naturally varies On the whbk, 
Bombay has the largest area of the Union under jowar and bajra, second 
In cotton and tobacco, third in groundnut and produces son lduable quan¬ 
tities of rue, wheat and ragi and small quantiucs of mat/t, buic\ 9 gram* 
sugarcane, and oilseeds lhe forest tracts of the State, wiuc^ consutute 
about 16 pc of the aiea, mo\t along•With the Western Ghats, Satpura Hills, 
and the Vindhya ranges While Uauxite, manganese and gfisssjud are thft 
pnly minerals that arc being worked m suifiucnt qu ititic> other iesouice$ 
are also known to exist and await piospccUng 

Industry and commerce flounsli gieuly in this mmuirr State, the 
number of registered 1 ldorics here bung the luge si it the l nion In the 
hmtcihnd of boibn, the blick sod is ideal for cotton rotng Alrcidy 
Bouibiy Sutc is t ic centie of cotton textile ludustiv and with the 
mtcgiinon ot the Vulubha and Murithawada ireas it w M lr the iomnost 
centit of tl is ndustiy in the country lhe bom t \ pc liter position is 
the cotton u t ] t mdustiy will now be rcinfou^J b) d c i tt tton growing 
areas of Vkiu in tnd the ^ntry of texule mills of Si u ishtra and Nagpur* 
As n iny as 17 5 cut of the countrc’s total of 2TI textlc n ills will he now 
within the iciuKiv of the new State Rcgirding otlict linlu tins, bomb v 
leads the icsi of the country in Vanaspau y the eci ent minuucture ot die 
Stale hi btui greatly increased with me addition ol Sun isnti i ec nent 
factories In jower alcohol, the output of Bo nbay Star wul <omc i close 
second to West lcngil 

Both 1 he cnuie coastline of boirl *y is studded with numerous ports 
- nnjoi in ci icdute and minor Apait frun Vo il aj p rt mu Okha at 
the nerthern up > f Siurashti i, the nr w State will line the leecntly built 
port ol Kmdli in Kut h, the second nnjor put on toe west foist 

T an&uusf— Vf m a tin speaking popuntion is 2 0 likhs winch is 8 3 pc. 
of the popul ti in Gujarati spe iKing populmon i c 163 lixls which is 
51 pc of tnt totll population 

Major Cottage IndmUics —Textile (cotton'), Ic<tilc (woo'), gold and 
silver thrcul, hint, tanning and Icathci working, mjvntiy, w >od working 
etc, bamboo and c<nework, pottery, bricks, tiles efc, gur, \cgctablc oils, 
crafts 

7 he Dtsrtcn of Bombay —Ahmedabad, Ahmedmgir, Akuli, Amirivati, 
Amrch, Aurangibad, BamsLantha, IUroda, Plimdn, Blur, Broach, 
Buldana, Oh ind i, D ings, F ist Kh indesh, CobiKv id, C ire iter Bombay, 
Halar, Kan a, kolaba, Kolhapui, Rutch, Mulhva Saura htra, Mehsma, Nag¬ 
pur, Nandcd, Nasik, Osmanabad, Panchmahuls, Pirbham, Poona, Ratrugiri, 
Sabarjwntha, Suaia North, Satara South, Sbolapur, Sorath, Surat, Thana* 
Wfcrdha, West Khandesh, Yeotmal, Zalawad. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Capital 

Bhopal 

Principal 


Summer Capital 

Paiicbmahri 

I anguage 

Hindi 

Population 

26,071,637 

Cities : 


Area (sq. m.) .. 

171,8 0 

Bhopal 

.. 102,333 

Universities 

Saugoi, Jabalpur, 

Gwalior 

.. 241,=57? 
.. 129,817 

V 

Vikram 

Ujjam 

Literacy 

16.22 p,c. 

Indore 

.. 310,859 

Density per sq. in. 

152 

Jabdpur 

.. 256,998 

Literary 

Forest area 

9.0 p.s. 

30,741 sq. in. 

Saugar 

.. 239,993 


Madhya Piadcsh is true to its name and lies in the centre of India. lit 
fact the geugiaphical centre of India has been located at Sihora near Jabal- 



pun Girdled by six States, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Bombay 
and Rajasthan, it lays claim to be the heart of India. The State is the second' 
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biggest m India, after Bombay, with an area of 171300 sq miles* kt 
n&pcft of population, it takes the fifth place after U P, Bombay, Biha? 
and Andhra It is composed of what formerly were Madhya Bharat, Bhopal 
and Vrndhya Pradesh States together with the 17 Hindi districts of former 
Madhya Pradesh, Sironj suh-division of Kotah district ot Rajasthan excluding 
the Sunel enclave of Mandsaur distnct in fotinet MiJhyi Prttdcsh 

The economy of the new State is predon mand} agricultural and 78 per 
uent ot the populmon is dependent on u fox aie their livelihood The Statf 
IS self sufficient in food The Stite po nesses soils of alnost t\crv cl is/ from 
rich black cotton soil to the dry red earth Nearly third of its area is 
brought undei the plough, with mijor crops like nee, wheat, jiwar, mai/c> 
bapra, pulses, oilseeds and cotton Hit chief t >od crops are when in MUwa, 
Narmada Valley, Satna, Chhitripur and Bhopil , ucc in Chlutisgarh, 
Shahdol, Rewa, Jtlin, Dhir and Indore and Jawat in Bhopal, Sagar, 
Honsangabid Nun i, hligonc Up tin, Slnjapiu, MmcUor tnd Guna and 
pulses all over the State Cash crops include cotton m Malwa and Nimar 
and sugtrctne inc* oilctsds all over the State 

Forces —Twenty nine per cent of the State’s area is covered by forests. 
This is the largest torcst area in Indn in proporUon to the total area of the 
Stite, the second largest next only to Assam Ihe foiests are chieflv saj, 
dhaoi i tenu, imhua, bmiboo, teak, sal, pal is, b ibid sil u, mi in nid harra 
The jugist pioducts of the best quality teak in Indn come from these 
forests Thtar forests piovide valu bie raw maternls to various industries 
including a good number of cottage industries like paper, lac, paints and 
varnishes, bidi, soap, etc 

Mineral *—Mincul wedth oi the Stite is v iricd is well is extensive and 
the State coiuuns extensile belts ot mineral deposits Ktv mmti ils like coal, 
iron, bauxite, manganese oie h ncstonc, cliy, steatite, marble red and yellow 
ochies, graphite, mica, copper, etc, which arc it present bung exploited 

from about 200 mile, spread over die Slate Coal is cne of the most 

importmt of the mmctals o f the Stue It is available m Surguji, Raigtrh, 
Bilaspur, Chhindwam Shahdol, Sidhi, Hosing ibid and Bt till districts 
At present there an 52 coal mines in the Stite Ihe kobra coal mines 
which are now being opened up jointly bv the Government of India and 
the State Government, ire known to extend over m uca of 2<X) sq miles 
and are expected to produce 4 million tons of co 1 annually which will 
make about 7 pc of the total coal production ol Iildn Ihe resources of 

iron ore deposits in the State are estimated at I 580 million tons They 

are mainly confined to Diug, Bastar, Jabalpur, C hhatarpur and Hosangabad 
districts Widi die setting up of a million ton steel plant at Bhilu which 
has started production, the first ical recognition of the resources of Madhva 
Pradesh has begun Manganese which is vital to the steel industry is iound 
mainly m Balufghat, Chhindwara, Scorn tnd Jhibua districts Madhya 
Pradesh contributes nearly 65 pc of the total production ot the ore in 
India, which in turn ranks next to Russia The re^fcrves are estimated 
gt 508 million tons Large reserves of bauxite, about 200 milhon tons* 
occur m the districts of Shahdol, Bilaspur, Mandla, Jabalpur, Raigarh, 
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Surguja and BaLighat Vast tracts of good quality of limestone exist 
several pans of the Stite The limestone near Katm, Jukthi, Satna and 
Mailur is of high punty The diamond mints of the Vindya Pradesh 
produce 90 per ant of India’s diamonds The diamond mines at Pan&a 
are shoitl> to be mechimseJ on die advice of the Russian csptits 

lndu>nh\—\ s fo- iiuhistnts, the Stite cm boast of Iming the fust news* 
print mill in Indn Cjsiing over Rs 6 crorcs and esumited to pioduce 

hundred tons a d iy, Nepi Mills expect to meet one thud ol t c country’* 

newsprint rc ) nicmrnis liggest ^ement factor) in the coun r> is located at 
Keg none in this St tc litre me °0 cotton n ill m the St He and also 7 
sugar nulL I he oil rr m po rant industries ol the Snic include i sttple fibre 
factory it Ni^u , tt\td in ch nnv 1 ictoiv it Gw ilior, sum piodncts at 
Bhor il trm 1>< ud mill it Ritlui, l scuit nctuiy it Gwalior, m itch factory 
at Cw ilior, G\ 1 r i u itenes it Gwihor 

Pu <f uMi) i r i d sh aie veil known foi tridiiic ml village and 

hime cr ft sic 1 chi icn n, le ther to\s dotn, m t md ch) toys, 

pctlu\ p isnts (t II ill) m inJustn, ci c jursc t kes the piulr of 

pi ice with act f 0 <. f the i vmhiu ill o\ r tli Stue 

lift <5 ////(, Iuh \ lex otli r c i s n In t i will tompaie 

With Mi Mi) i Pi nr ii in tr chvci i tv ol fMi icd con t u ion This is 

reflected m t it \u d h i t | ten jll ih s n s mnv as 
3 7 7 i m cl in i f is mi j diil t were return d i x i i tcuuc at 

the 15 c i l R i ih tc il i i * ir p puli n c n In t p n to two 

diMsi ns— ust bum the ‘t* tiers fr>n out im tli orm mini the indigen¬ 
ous Add m The rr a mj i e a miMi it of ill s >cnl iren K from the 
earli st ir lu 1 t it i t c list if the inunipru* wus \n I the liter, 
12 pci cert tf tic i) p 1 u n co [-tsc the Mundas I T a G >nd. Mini, 
Minchi Ih 1 i a d idiei Driudnn tribes, phi i m i ito it i nitrous 

local yr ip inh 1 t n a tlie f irthc t pin *e ic scs 

lliidi i the chief 1 nruige co m i uily under rood ind sp 1 en through¬ 
out the S ^ e I hue tie hm \ei, 1o d m 1 ic lonldnkcr uunlvauong 
them lie. VUvu m \bk\ t Ninnn in Ni i u 1 un ? cl 1 hl d ii the Nar- 
madi vdlcx B t lu ? khirdi ii the for utr Rcw i S if c ind Chi itsgirht 
in Chh u tr* 1 fhe aboriginals hive their dialects too including Halbi, 
Gonrh etc 

Cttft'pc— CuP ird h nr ge of Mi dim Pi idesh is outstmding The 
extmphs ire (M Khipido temples—the lughc t war r mirk of medieval 
sculpture me* hitut ire (?} the frestoes of Rich caxes (*) Mmdu— 
the 1 citv of o\ • (4^ Gw ilior Tort, ('>) Greit Stup i at Sin hi (f) marble 
rocks neir fihdpu- (7) Ancient city of U]j un, (8) Pamhmarhi—the 
health and si m i er resort 

The Dt tyicu of Vad? \a Pradesh —Bilaghit, Bestir, Betul Bhilsa, Bhind, 
Bilaspur, Phh orpnr Chlundwara Damoh, Ditn, Dewis Dhir, Diug, Gird, 
Gooni, Hoshangibid, Indore, Jibilpur, Jhabui, Mind da, MandasaUr, 
Morena, Nirsimhipiii, Nimir (Khandwa), Nimir (Khargone), Panna* 
Raigarh, Riipur, Raisen, Rijgarh, Ratlam, Rewa, Sagar, Satna, Sehore* 
Seoni, sTiadoi, Shajapur, Shivapun, Sidhi, Surguja, Tikamgarh and Ujjaitu 
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MADRAS 


Capital 

Madras 

Silem 

202,335 

Populauon 

2 l 974,9% 

Coimb wore 

197,735 

Area (sq m) 

501 4 

Vtllcrt 

] 06,024 

Pnncipil Lui&ua&e 

1 mil 

1 n )it 

100,685 

Literacy 

2) 8J 

1 uti >nn 

98,866 

Density of Pop 

■>9/ per s'] m 

Kumh ikonam 

91,643 

Universities 

Mur s Anm 

lirunthclh 

• 73 47b 


milu 

N gcru 1 

73,908 

Btq Cities 


Cudtl ilorc 
] de 

( 9,084 
57,576 

M idras 

l,4iroii 

T lrupui 

52,479 

Madurai 

Tiruchiranalli 

M 7 1 

21S 9 I 


The new ‘'tit <1 * idi u a toincd tin W tin. Pi m ti n (i Stites 
Act of i ( ) is I >nnd a lie nav Mvs it ai d And it I li a 1 n > th, 
the L»\ ft I nj 1 c i the I ist i id the nn*,c it \\ t n ( h ts on the 
Wtjt Will i <_ t n in of five ilul s lr >m K h t \ h i J i ned 
lands 1 nd <t In i c p C i i n lu con o t > J i r in 
most Stitt it die hep il he PI is icimsiticn i r i 1 ii i due- 
tion of ti c ni i i J i pul non of the p ( s >r 1 1 i\th 

Midtas now r i s m ri \ \ let! nrh n 1 s r non, 

tl ciUL.il < n th l i dpi litioi it tiles fif h jit W * the t-ansfer 

of South K i i nd M 1 u i I m t M oic 1 K ins tivcljr, 

thv Si Pe 1 i hi i e i c j nj t line n u i i it 

Poverty f v\ u ] cc) nes jrr n ji need aftc t T r i ^ of the 

Sure I ht St tt his m l\ one I r river the ( n ti \ i rs ire 

ahetd\ i tihst 1 to the 1 st drop Other similer ii 1 i M been 
harnts ed 

rot tits The* f iests n ainh con st o r ti m cr a el ad e 1 n" ti rets. 
Forests m M 11 s S ite h )\v an un mg hi *i n I h tl eo nposi¬ 
tion and \ d le will i runfill \ iryng ti im 3)" n ^ 0" ptr annum. 

While the West ( is! t iests pic\i*e •‘Uch w 11 r v a tn hi jc its as 

teak and ris vote! the toupu itncly dr\ f oic ts ii tli e is r i d stuctft 

contain vdual I sud 1 wxid in which Ind i holds d i w iP mono¬ 
poly The tirrii er l res*s are n o tl} confine I ta th li h r t f P ttgions 

of the Western C hits in Sjutli Kanaia, C im 1 it rc V th n ill ruric 1 - 

velli with more thin f rt> mirketiffle sp i Ne t ta t 1 a i * il is the 
most importint firisr pi >duci of Madras inch » hods \\ del nepoly 

in sandal word and ncirly 50 pc of the supplies comg frt n Madia State. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people Nor Ls*. tin \ 61 54 per 
cent of the people in the State depend on igriculturc • 

The principd commercial ciops of the Sti*w are groundni t cotton, 
sugarcane, guigely, coconut, tapioca and castor arranged m a descending 
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order of importance with reference to area The staple foodcrops of the* 
State aie paddy, millets pulses, onions, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca 
and plantains 

Madras h .s some basic minerals such as iron ores, bauxite and gypsum* 
The integrated Neiveli Project which ums to utilise hidden lignite wealth 
of South \r<,ot is full o£ bright promise The impottmt miner i!s of Madras 
ate mica, gvpsum, biuxite, limestone, chmi clas, magnesite etc 



Poucr Project (/) Muchukund hydroelectric Schcmts, (n) Pykara 
Electric Seta nc («*) Mayoi Hydroclectuc Scheme, (it) Madras Thermal 
Scheme, (/) Pipunsam 1 lcctriL Systtn, (ti) Mcttur Hydro-clcctnc 
Scheme 

Principal Irrigation Pro jet ts —Lower Bha\am (Coimbatoie and Tiro- 
chirapalU district.*)/ Mcttur (Salem and Coimbatore districts), Ar&uaf 
(ChmgUput districts), Amarasati (Coimbatore district), Sathnur (Nord* 
and South Arcot). 
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Industries —The most important industries o£ the State are textiles* 
efigmeenng, sugar, tobacco, matches, oil milling, bncke and tiles, cement* 
tune, potteries, tanning, gunning and pressing South India is, noted fof 
tanning industry The State exports to die foreign naikets hides and ski OS 
valued at more thin 11 ciorcs of rupee 0 ptr uinum Other industries, both 
perennial md seasonal include hosiery, silk mils woollen rnffls, foundries, 
iron and steel mills, tea md coffer, brcwtnes x\ mills bones md manures* 
chemicils oil nulls, paints, soip^, papei mills, pri iunp bucks did til^i, 
glass, saw mills, rope works * 

Mam Industries ate— (1) Textiles, (2) Scucuhurt ( ) Sugu, (4) Oil 
milling, (5) Vamspui, (6) Soip, (7) Tiles, (t*) Matches ^9) Concur, 
(10) Chemicals md 1 erldiscrs, (11) Gliss, (12) I llm Industiv (H) Out 
of the 80 hg nnneries in Indn, 50 ire locited m M idns 

Mam Cotti&e Industries —(j) Hmdloom We mug, ( 7 ) Briss wares, 
(3) Palmyra jaggery products (4) Coir goods (}) Pottuy, (0) Mils, 
(7) Lmbrclla (8) khadi (9) Stone uten ils, (10) mitches, (11) Alu¬ 
minium waics, (12) 1 tc works, (13) Glus burgles, (14) Wood i irving, 
(15) Slates, (16) Ivory vorls, (17) Ieidiei goods nd bather tinning 
The handloom industry with 3 6 hkh looms is the biggest cottige industry 
in the Stite 

Minerals — I he existence of about 2,tXJ0 million tons of lignite (brown 
coal) in North \rtot district has been found out Magnesite burate and 
iron ores occur in Salem district 

Cultural IhntJ^c —Culture md utilisation lmguigc md litoiluic, art, 
$culptuie ind music hive developed in this arci as now lieu else in the 
couutrv lhe ho*y Gopuiams md die important seulptuies on rock in 
Tmjore Mahabalipunm and h incheepur t n, the exqu ite criilsm nship of 
manship of I injort and the d he ite nuuims ot lhn t nty n artiste 
are the diluu il heritage of the Stitt Mahabahpuram, otherwise known as 
“Seven Ptgodis *, lies at a distance of neirly 35 miles >uth of Midi is and 
is rcmarkabli for monolithic temples md lock cut caves which ue o\u 2,000 
years old , Tirukkdukkundrim, which lue r dly meins die s cred lull ot the 
kites, is situated ibout 45 miles ftom M dr is According to a legend, two 
vultures who were oripimlly two siges come every dty to dns temple to 
take their food here of all the holy pi lees in the Madns State, Ramt*- 
waram is prominent Next m impoitanu is Madurai which eontuns the 
temple of Mmikshi, Srirangam is ntirlv 2 f )0 miles south of At dr is, is 
renowned for die temple of Rmganadhi Tinjorc contains the famous 
temple of Brilndeswarj 

Music and dance ire the two blight gems among South India's 
numerous fine arts Carnatic music is one of the oldest of the two systems 
of classical music in India and is older thin the Hindustani music system 
of die North Of the four well defined styles of Indian dancing, the 
Bharata Natyam of the South is the oldest and the most mthontative art 
form* It has its roots m the classical tradition of the 1 Natva Sastra* of 
Bharata 
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Dtstncts of Madras —Chingleput Coimbatore, Kanvakumari, Madras, 
Maudrai, Nigtris, North Arc or Rimamthapunm, Salem, South Arcot, 
Tanjore ^rirucherapalh, Tiruncheli 

ORISSA 

e 

m 

Capital .• Phul mew ir City 

Population 1-164 l 4b Cuttack 102 *>05 

Area (sq m) . Berhamporc . 62 343 

Pnnaptl I \ gua^c Orty a Tun •• 4 f )(j c 7 

Litcricy •• 15 0 ] c Tot nt 

Density of Pun p r sq m Simbdpur, Pijiscrc Pirlikuncdi, 

UftiVtersity . • Ul 1 ul J i> pur 

The Stite c f Or \ nh a napul u n cf 1 A ^4f i c b in 1 d on 
the s mb west i l n i 1 * i\ 'n Hi Pr 1 h d \\ i lentil, 

respectneh Tin u Mid 1 }* T Vic h li rn the n 1 w id west, 

and th 11 w t rs < f ! ri I i \ sli it c l li its 

The v\h k mi t r St mi u in ' ~*)) ] r \ s li s n the 
tiopici! / nt r 1 s d id rn f w lis in t li i i i v d m th rn 
platem c c kn li i the crnual t Lt u 1 the s t y T ac 
am ^ ) |iic in 1 V [ re t md S 0 nut t f t 1 1 i " h best 

hill in Oils a i 5 ^ ft 

Tic it M I in li the li hr m and the F it mm i r j [ imnpil 
river*- TI \ nn ilr t j i lie 1 fi m i lihwtsr t j s m \ si II <re 
are al o onv* sn ill i ri ti 

On i 1 is S 1 i d f v ation T Higli\M\s and I W tits cf h \ cather 

State \ ml ? r 00 n 1 cf Pisinct Toids connc tin* s i u olace4 

of it iciest i a th St c 

The col) \\ i 1 li *s fre m N \ ember to Klrnn 1 lit b * weather 
begins in Much ind t i unites with the settinr in cf th rains in June, 
which cor muts till t 1 c tie nth of O t l ci The a ei *e ninf ill m die 
northern di ?n «s i al out fO ti li s whit in th s< >tth rn distnets it is 
about M) inches 

^n aml\ is of t 1 * pcpulatirn of Orissi is interesting O it <f tic total 
popuhtioi cf 1 W4S )n6 the nn nl cr of males is P & W 1 ir 1 tint of 

females 7*03031 The density of population p*r so mile l °43 i r against 

In dim avenge of 1 

Orissa is pie< oiun intk i runl Stite It contains onl one city and 
38 towns where is the mtm 1 t cf silhprs is S0°81 Thus the percentage 
of the urban population is hs low is 4 06 

The two outstanding features of the present day Orissa are the taming 
at feast partially of the most turbulent of the States river Mahwiadt By 
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the construction of the Hirakud dam, not onlv is the annual devastate fay 
floods consideriblv cheeked but tanhties will be pio\ided*fo irrigate OV£* 
1,40,000 acres bv the completion of the delta irngtuon project m the 
Second Plan period Hu ihud will dso be the focal point foi rhft industrial 
development of the. State wrh the Roi ikJi Sietl Phut dirady coming U|* 
and an alunimum fictory being ertited nt ir the dim site ^ 



Ivdv'tn \w nut the I unes in r c f the V h nili <i is is 'cl back¬ 
ward in in lu ti p (a i i in t i m m onh p tr in 1 ui ir in '•mall 
quinines Ilindh n l ulu try is by fu the m * on ci-mI industiy in 
Oils i llu In ml ith c t il inchi it) Ins ilso r<_ ic rd In*, he* order. 
Filigtee and him industii s m the tv (» of the or nupjl to tin industries 
of On»si Oinm its of nous kinds ire i itlc md tliev I sms i high 
degree of woi rr in I p in 1 finish Seme 7 ) \ uni < of nocks e made 
from the limns ^f i«niv rumt, her communiciru ns art pimcrbi illy back¬ 
ward, with 12 *P mhs i f rends md n lies til i uKv i\ 

Forr<t— F itsis occupy abai* 24,(KM sq nibs le d m f 40 pc of 
the States hntl surf ice I he u nber sptcits of lie St t is c as f Hows— 
sal, piasd, siglm if *wok1 gmlbar Inndlun md 1 u lu Of tlu minor 
produce, the n ost lmnornnt is t 1 e Lendu Jems wm h r* in gr it demand 
for the impugn tine of bull I lie nc\t in imp>rtin*e is the bin loo uhjch 
has helped to stir* piper n ills Another impor mt ite u of rn.nor forest 
produce is Ron wot ha Surpcntmi which rtciuces high b ] ood pressure The 
other minor important forest produce are lac, etc 

Minerals— Extensive deposits of iron ore containing over 60 pc iroii 
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occur in the State, Among these, the deposits m the district o £ Simdar- 
garh, Keonjhar *and Mayurbhanj are the most important. In addition to 
these, the recently discovered non ore deposits in the Cuttack district and 
Mayurbharfj are also important Orissa contributes 20 p c of Indian manga# 
nesc The important manganese deposits aie distributed in Keonjhar, 
Sundargarh, t Balangir and Kalahandi districts of Orissa Deposits of 
chromite occur in the districts of Keonjhar, Dhenhanal and Cuttack. 
Talchcr has the largest coalfields in Oussa Dolomite &. limestones occur 
iir largr quantities in Gangpur and Sundargarh. 

Indian States merged with Ons&a —Patna, Athagorh, Arhmalik, Khand- 
para, Rainhhoi, Rmpur, Bamra, Daspilli, Hindol, Narsingpui, Nayagarb, 
Nilgiri, Pallahara, Soncpur, Talcher and Tigiria. 

Dutnets of Oti*si— B ihsore, Bolangir, Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Ganjam, 
Kalahandi, Koenjhar, Koraput, Mayurbhanj, Pnulbani, Pun, Sambalpur, 
Sundargarh 


PUNJAB 


Capital 

. Clnndig lrh 

Clt'** 


Area 

. 47,062 sq m. 

Amu tsar 

648,358 

Population 

. 16,13,18, l K) 

P itiala 

b7,369 

Density of Pop 


Jullundar 

325,747 

(per sq. m ) . 

343 

Ludhi ma 

153,797 

Litei acy 

. 15 23 pc 

Ambila Cmtt 

94,043 

Principal LanguagesPunjabi, Hindi 

Towns 


University 

Punjab 

Rohtak, Karnal, Batala, 

Pampat, 



Phiwam 


Bounded on 

the west by Pakistan 

on the north by Kashmir, 

a block 


of Himachal Pradesh ind Tibet and on the cist by the ruu Jumna, the 
new State stretches fir ofF into the hollow formed by .Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi on the southeast Its area is 47062 square miles lying 
between 27 f° anl 34° north 

The popuhuon of the new State accoiding to 10S1 census is 16,134,890 
The organised Mate of Punjab is amongst the densely inhibited aieas of 
India Its density of population works 343 persons per square rmle as 
against 33S y and 34*5 3 peisons m the former States of Punjab and Pep$*4 
respectively. * 

fn the new State of Punjab 66*5 per cent of the people arc engaged in 
Agriculture. 

So far as hteiacy is concerned, the percentage in the new State works 
out to be 15*23. % 

For the more convenient transaction of the business of Government with 
regard u> some specific subjects, the new State has been divided into two 
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regions—namdy, ^ Hindi-speaking and Punjabi-speaking." Fox 1 each of 
regions, there will be a Regional Committee of the State Assembly c 
ing of the legislators belonging to each region including the Ministers fr'ofcf* 
.that region but not including the Chief Minister. The advice *ndered:1>yt 
the Regional Committees in respect of specified subjects will normally >h& 
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accepted by the Government and the State Legislatures. In case of differ- 
cnce of opinion, however, reference will be made to the Governor whose 
decision will be final and binding. The Regional Committees will also be 
empowered to make proposals with regard to “questions of .general policy 
not involving any financial commitments other tllan expenditure of a 
routine and incidental character." 
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Language Policy —The new Punjab is a bilingual State recognising both 
' Hindi in Dcvnagri script and Punjabi in Gurumukhi script a$ the official 
languages pf the State. The official language of each region at the district 
level and below will be the respective regional language, namely Hindi and 
Punjabi. 

The Hindi region of Punjab embraces the districts of Kangra, Simla* 
Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Hisasr, Mohinthirgarh, Kondaghat and Nalgarb 
tehsils e»f Patiala, Ambala district (excluding the Ru/>ar and Chandigarh 
‘Assembly Constituencies) and Jind and Narwana tehsils of Sugar district. 

The Punjabi region consists of districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Bhatinda, Jullundur, Hosiarpur, Fcrozcpur, Ludhiana, Kapurtala, Rupar 
and Chandigarh Assembly Constituencies of Ambala district, Patiala district 
•Occluding Kandaghat and Nalgarh tehsils and Sangur district excluding 
Jind and Narwana tehsils. The Chandigarh capital project will not form 
'|>art of cither ot the two regions. 

Agriculture —The main occupation of the people is no doubt agricul¬ 
ture, 66*5 pc. of the people arc engaged in it. Jti the matter of food pro¬ 
duction, Punjab rs die second largest wheat and grain -producing area in the: 
Union, third in barley and maize, fourth in bajra and sugarcane, while it 
produces considerable quantities of jowar, cotton, nee, r.qe, mustard and 
•small quantities of tea, tobacco, groundnut and linseed. 1 lie production of 
cotton in Punjab amounts to one-fifth of the total production oi ihe country. 

Irrigation —After die partition, the best canal inigatcd areas were lost 
to the West Punjab ; vigorous efforts, therefore, had to be made to extend 
more and more hrigalion facilities to fill the gap created by tue partition. 
Besides the multipurpose Blukra-Nangal and llarikc Projects and minor 
irrigation programme, a large number of oilier schemes also came to be 
undertaken during first Five-Year Plan period,^such as remodelling and 
Western Jumna Canal, construction of flood irrigation channels, the exten¬ 
sion of irrigation on the Eastern Canal, etc. in Pcpsu Dadri Irrigation 
Scheme, the Narnaul Bund and Bein River Projects are some of the major 
schemes. 


Industries —Among the important industrial centres, Jullundur has 
already become famous for producing sports goods, while Batala and Lud¬ 
hiana are well-known for light engineering works and Amritsar for textile 
goods. Sonepat L well-known for cycle factory which is one of the largest 
p£ its kind in the country. The other large scale industries include one 
Woollen mill at Dhariwal, one new cotton spinning mill at Hissar, one 

9 

Sugar factory^ at Abdullapur, one paper mill at Jamnagar. 

Regarding* small scale industries, the new State has a large number v 
'ft. medium and small-scale industries which include scientific instruments, 

bt/ * ,f "• 
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glassware, wooden planks and hooks, foundry and engineering, recoiling 
Hulk, cotton ginning, canning and picstrymon of foods, etc In the pfO* 
duction of artificial silks, Punjab ranks ne\t to Bombay. lucre aie work* 
ing at present 35 units in the State. $ 

Regarding cottage industries, manufattuie ot bhnktts, ‘kheses’, rug% 
cycle paits, uttusil miking, tanning and wood industries, silk ^pinning and 
weaving, pottenes, shoe making, sewing machine put , , aie imongst the 

principal industiies of the new State Time uc nirc linn ?3,%0 hand* 
looms in die nrw S te In hosiuv industiy with ) v.c ictrns o'^ of m 
total of about 95) in Indn, Bcngil occ ipit> th^ 1 idn g po Hion in the 
whple count iy In die producUon ot am' c*d sdk, Punj ib ranks next 
only to Bombay 

Lied at i - I lie nmn source* of fleam uj pl\ in the Sate uc (1) lllil 
River Hydro Fkctru Scheme where four sets of 12,0 0 k\\ tick including 
One stand-bv, arc installed (2) The Ganguwal Power House with 3 units 
of 2 - 1 , 00 ) kw cj 1, cut ot wluJi at pic suit two ue winding (,3) The 
Kotla Power Hi ist with three units ot 2 ,000 kw out of winch one is 
woikug at prts m , an 1 ( ) a number ot C»o unmint md j m\ tit diurnal 
elecriu supply s niui at ' inoa> plaits Nine me it jl tut fating units of 
90,u0{) kw v u-li u sclcilukd to be instilled it d i sue oi I h i l \ Dun 

1 he ihu* ct \mbah, \inriisn, Bun 1 1 , lh tin 1 1 , Titth/ith dub, 
Fcn/s. pur, viiPfNspiu Durgion, llosu lloliajui, lull iwlui, Is nigra, 
Kapurdnh, k un il, kolustui, iudkniii, \>c Inn 1 j* 0 irh, PuiAi, Roll Ilk, 
Singrui, Simla 


UTTAR PRADESH 


C ipital 

Luckn w 

Population 

(» ,M5,7 J 2 

Area (*q m) 


Literacy 

m) pc 

Density of Pop 

557 per sq 

Principal 


Language 

Hindi 

Universities 



Lucknow, Alhhibad, Agra, Aligarh, 
Banaras, Gorakhpur, Roorkec, 
Kurukshetra 


Cn o 


K u | ur 

70^,383 

I 11 ki ow 

. 4°8,86l 

M * 

. 3/ 65 

Meerut 

. 233,183 

Mccrnt Cantf 

7-1.776 

PaitilN 

^S,' 83 

Moi dilnj 

] 61,854 

S haranpur 

1 IS,435 

Dch»i Dun 

. 114 216 

Alignh 

.. 141,619 

Ramp ir 

134,277 

Got ikpur 

.. 137 43 6 

Jh inst 

. 127,365 

Mathura 

105,773 

Shahj ihanpur 

104,835 


Uttar Pradesh, another frontier State along flie foothills of the 
Himatay&s, has common borders with Tibet and Nepal m die north, and is 
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bounded by Bihar, in the cast, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Rajastfean and ift 

the west and Vmdhyn 
Piadesh and Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh m the 
south The former 
three princely States 
of Tehri Garlmal, 
Rampui md Banana 
ljuve been merged 
md cutain areas of 
Yindhyt Pradtsh and 
Raj isllnn have also 
been absorbed 
With a dry and 
extre \e dun a it her 
runt 11 avtiagts be- 
lov\ 40 in hes The 
dehutnev h vtvet, is 
p uh in dc up by 
ih G i n t, t s , the 
J» \ urn md their 
c n ils r iking the 
1 sit ociupu n agri 
cultuic ii jit or less 
{lofiiihlc Uttar 
i r i 1 sh is me of the 
les w i f cicd Stites 
of lndn rlie climtw on the whole is cooler md drier rhm lint of West 
Btngd, though in hot weathei th^ he it is fieiur m the plans Uttar 
Pride h is onl\ just within monsoon region ml r iniill consequently iv 
not so he \y is it is in fuithu cist C impart d t) t l otliu Stites m the 
Union, sic thus si mils first in her irti under wheit mti*c, laiky grim, 
sugarcane and sc i ununi, srconl in l iji \ linseed and r ap< and mustard 
bestdes prodi cing e isntcnlle amounts of ucc, pwai md small quantities 
of rigi co ton groundnut tf i and tobuco She is besides the only opium 
producing uci in the Union Her forest areas is ytt amount to about 
B pc of the totil and are situated mainly at the fool of the Himalayas 
Her miner il rc entrees too lnvc not been known to be very consideiable , 
deposits of upper slate, glisssand sindstone md steatite betng alone 
located She Ins aho one of the best communication systems in the country, 
so far as it gots, since* very anuent times, with the longest railway mileage 
of all the units of the Union at present 

So far as industry is concerned, this is indeed one of the few indus¬ 
trially advanced territories with some modern and large scale and many 
old cottage industries She is particularly noted, however, for producing 
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*bout 60 pet ecat of the total sugar in India and a large amount of leather 
ftild footwear, cotton and woollen textiles, paper and chemicals among otheif 
tilings 1 

The cottage industries in UP occupy in import int pl<ue in t ie econo* 
true life of its people Ml types and varieties of handicrafts or cottage 
industries exist and product an immense rmgc of articles bojji necessities 
and luxury I \bi lo is brocades md tissue of B in u is, carpets of Mir/ ipur* 
prints of Lucknow and Furrukh'uid, orinmciiti 1 bnsswan of Mondakutr 
and Banaias, carv d v podwire of Sihiranpur durrits of \gia ird Bwully, 
glass bangles of Firo/tibid, gold threid embroidered * zardoz* sins of 
Lucknow Bareilly and Agra chtkon irtick and dav figures ot 1 icknow, 
fancy marblewarc of Agri, potteiy of Khurji moo ij bisktts >f Naim r 
designed furnishing ftbnes of ( hi/ipu** md bordered sartes oi M*n are 
not only known m Indn hut in foreign countries as utl! 

Medical — King Geoigcs Mtt College I ui know , S irojnn 

Naidu Medical College, Agri Gincsh Smkir \ idy irthi Memorial Medical 
College, kmpur Stit< \yur\etlic Medicil College Lucknow 

District* of Uttar Btad<<h Agri, Aligarh, Ml ihabad, Almora \/am- 
garh, biliraich, I ilha Bandi Bara Binki R'milly, B'isti, Bijnor, Budaun, 
Bulindsh hr L)elira Dun, IXirn, 1 tali, Ftvwuh, Paizabad, Fuirukh ibad, 
Fatenpur, Garhwal, Ghu/jpur Gondi, GoraKhpm, Hamirpur, H-^rdoi, 
Jilaun jiunpur, Jharsi Kuipur Khen Lucknow, Mampun Mitbura* 
Meerut Mir/ipur, Mindabid, Muzaff irnagar, Naimtal, Pihbhit, Pratab- 
garb, Rae Bareli Rainpur, Saharan pur, Shahjahanpur, Sitipur, Sul tnpur* 
Tehri-Garhual Umo, Varasim 


RAJASTHAN 


Capital Jupur Bt? ( tie 

Population 15,970774 

Area (sq m ) H2W Ja,p " r 

Literacy .. 8 95 pc j! pUr 

Density of Pop 121 per sq m 1 anCr 

Prmapal Ui “ p,,r 

Languages Rajasthani \ Kotih 

Hindi Alwnr 


University Rajasthan (Jaipur) 


291,1301 

180,717 

117 , 11 ? 

89,621 

65,107 

57,868 


The integration of Rajasthan came in the following ways The first step 
towards integration in Rajasthan was taken on March 17, 194°, with the 
formation of Matsyi—a union of the four States of Alwar, Hharatpuf, 
Dholpur and Karauh The second step came with the formation of Rajas- 
than—a union of the nine States of Banswara, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar. 
Kishengarh, Kotah, Pratapgarh, Shahpura and Tonk on March 25, 1948 
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p-to which die Slate of Udaipur Joined on April 16, 1948, transformt* 

tug thq union jnto the United States of Rajasthan. Afar** import* 

*nt steps were taken in 1°49—rhe first on March 30, 1949 when the four 
large Stales of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jnsslmer and Jodhpur joined the Uhitcd 
State of Rajssthan , and tliL second on April 25, 19 J 9, when Matsya auK}* 



Joined and there t ime into existence the Unired State of Great* t Rajasthan. 
This Union of Gieater Ri jas than was further enlarged bv the accession to 
it of the State oi Sirohi on January 25, 1950 The State of Rajisthan 
thus consist* d of 10 old Princely Stares from J uiuary °5, 1950 to October 31, 
1956. The final step was taken on No\ember 1, 1056 when the State of 
Ajmer, the tthsil of Abu and the *rei of Snntl Tuppi were integrated 
With Raja c than Rijastlnn came into being, with its status raised from 
that of a Part B State to a full fledged constituent State of the Indian Union* 
Surrounded by Pakistan in the west and northwest, this State ha® 
Punjab, U P. and Madhya Bharat in her east and north-east, BombaV* 
to her south-west Rajasthan has a scanty rainfall, its most striking feature 
being extreme variation and unequal distnbution The discovery of subsoil 
Water in the Luni river in the near-desert zone promises to change the fop t 
of the earth in that region. Jowar, bajra, wheat, maize, barky, gram a# 
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ptbjdpfil tttops; certain aflsoums of cotton, scsamum, groundnyt and 
rite being also grown* 

Rajasthan occupies a prominent place on the ntw politic af map <& 
India It is the third largest State in the country lrom the stindpoint oi 
area, The State is sparsely populiled, the awrtgc d nsity being 121 pee 
square milt The peticiiugc of liteucy is a»* low as S S 

The Stxte is nth *n mineral resources Two of Rip thin’s rich deposits 
are high class * nt *tonf and gypfttm The limeslom is spiead tJ 1 ov8r the 
State Gypsum is one of tht biggest gifts of mturc t> KajiStnuv In 
Jfamsar and Ltinharsu, gypsum is obt until in Urge quantities and in purest 
form Oik of the important ons ivulahlc in Rijasthan is buvthorium 
sulphite which i* not foun 1 imwhtn in Indu r \<cpt in Silun district, 
large resources of * odium sulphate *nd silt occur it L)uiv\ ma ml Sunbhar 
of Rajasthan's valu ude ores only next to Bihar which together supply mica 
to the oitside world. 

The nost imp mint industries an the weaving of muslin, dying and 
printing of cotton clothes nanificture of c irpcts, lugs ind othci woollen 
goods, enamelling, potters norv wuik, goti kmnn (silver md gold laces), 
lacquti, wooden toys, hand unde papei, pjpiti mu hie toys tmbioidtud 
shoes Jaipur is fiitous for enamelling work 


ttn< ttov —Or \*tich 30, 195S, the excnation of the longest canal 
system in the worlef began at Tdw aia in Rijisihan Ibis would be one 
of the Liggcst imgition canals in the world The Rapstlnn c mil project 
comprise a 4?tvmih long cinil and about 5(H) miles of branches exclusive 
of distill upries ind minors The cand will tike ofl from the Harike 
Barrage md will cirry 18 500 cusses The mini rand is in two parts • 
(d) Rajasthan fecdti 114 2 miles long and } 3 4 nulcs in Rijisthan, 
(h) Rajasthan cana 1 291 6 miles long lying entirely in R ipsthan territory. 
jA. 1I other canals of Rajasthan—(1) Ganga Cat»ul opened at the Shirpui - 
Headworks, lhk iner Tht Ganga Cinal takes off fro n left bank of the 
river Sutlej at Hussainw di hwidworks (neir Fero/cpui) ind tours j.art 
of tht Sutlej Vdlev cmals It passes through the Punjab for 7 4 miles and 
eh ter s Bikaner territory (2) The Planning C immissmn h is inctioned 
the estimates of Rajasthan and Uttar Pridesh Gournn tnt«- amounting to 
Rs, 14,76,000 fm tht con truction of a new fredefr fiom the Agi i Cind, 
which on completion will irrigate it least IS (00 acres mnmilly in 
Bbaratpur, bung inown as Bharatpnr Ptojat (3) I he Ohamlnl Project, 
a multipurpose scheme is being executed jointly by the Madhyi Pradesh 
and Rajasthan It envisages construction of three storage dims md one 
barrage to trap almost the whole of the normal unnual flow of the rner 
The first of tht se, Gandhisagar, is under construction 

District* of Rajasthan —Ajmer, Alwar, Banswira, Barmcr, Bharatpur, 
Bhilwara, Bikaner, Bundi, Chittorgarh, Churu, Dtmgarpur, Ganganagar, 
Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Jalore, Jhalawar, Jhunjhunu, Jodhpur, Kotah, Nagpur, 
JMi, Sawrimadhopur, Sikar, Sikar, Took, Udaipur, 
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JAMMU & 

ns 

KASHMIR 


Capital v 

.. Snnigar 

Area (sq m ) 

85,861 

Population 

46,10,000 

Principal 

I anguages 

Kashmiri, lirdu 

Umsersity 

.. Juninu V Kash 


ind Dojjri 


mir 


Jammu and Kashmir tin noitlu nmosi Stale of Inch bordrnng on 
the USSR, Smiling md 1 il et in the nrith ml n idlest and 
Pakistm on the west i id sjudi wes his m irt i it S5 S 1 sq miles 
The altitude in the sille* \ ines ** 1 S(H ) feet bo\e the sc i level 
A< folding to estimate or l^SO tit r oi 1 populnion vs iT million 

Ihe country is air ost entirely rmuntunous md it mi\ be geogra¬ 
phic dly di sided into three irt a Imam and smiTThitin tracts in the 
noitli containing the distil ts t 1 id j 1 md Oilgit the middle 
region of tht llapps Ville\ of l n n i ul th 1 re, 1e\v I ire is of 

Jammu in the soith 1 Ins mounmn o St ite to r^d oi its nnth by 

snow for about hilf the \e ir inci w ih r l n i\e rich * >r< sts in the \ ilW* 

of the Chenab the JhcJu u md tin hum has it unit r ops ii rice wheat, 

nni/c, barlt), oil seed otton t I tuai ind siflr i Ih Stitt h>« a 
large amount o* fruits for c\t>ori prm ipilh v limit ilm >nds pnrs and 
apples The miner d res jurces t r the St itc u \et urn. pi ltd re lirgt 
indeed, including among thrm ct d /inc topper 1c id I limit, fuller’s 

LartS 1 itc kiokn, as- 
rvstos is well is gold 
and ipohire H r r silk 
hlitute industry is the 
bigptst tn t it world and 
eqi. d > i lined ire her 
shuvJs cirpets and 
wooden carvings Kash¬ 
mir acceded to India on 
October 26, 19*1 By the 
new constitutional setup 
the office of the Maha¬ 
raja his hern eliminated 
from Kashmir and new 
Head ol the State has 
been elected for a term of h\e jeirs to be recognised bv the President of 
India on the recommendation of Snte legislative Assembly He holds 
office during the pleasure of the President 

Land Reform*— The land reforms in Kashmir are more revolutionary 
than anywhere in India A ceiling of 22 75 acres Ins been imposed op 
all agricultural land* some 9,000 luidlords owning between them 8,00/100 
acres (out of a total cultivated area of 24,00,000) have had to surrender 
4*5 lakh acres of surplus land over and above the ceiling. For tins, they 
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have received bo compensation 7 he old and hated levy of food grants 
from peasants known is muiwaza In* been abolished sinci I ^ / 

Kashmir is the only State in India where cducit^n is bxt 
at all stages, including the university No tuition fee is clanged in any 
Government school oi c >Ilcge 

Since 1947 Jamuu & Kishim stands practically divid&l with two- 
thirds of icrnlorv on the ft di n, sid md one dmd m the occupitun of 
Pakistm * 

I he now con t iu ion oi k ish in w is pi sed on Nov l" 7 , ^ )*»(), *bv tfie 

kishmr C ins mi nt A s cuibl\ w nch dcJirc that J immu \ htshrair 

is md shill be m micfril part oi Inchl Bi^cd on the I'itlumentary 
system of Gnctn cut, the C<natim<n pioii*cs i jciahsuc ordu o£ 
mi uty uid thus 1 i s f li St itc s ] hi \ m line will the i 11 s inti objects 

of the Vndnn Cui tuition is i while 

Jhc land irutc begirt ho 1 I uh iht, the railw xy ter mils o£ 
Not tin rn R i I \ iv J he distin e feu Ptinnfot to Srinagar tia 1 1 lima 
is n ? iniks I i it t >i nil s uj. t | mi mu u< by a nicely \u tilled Uid 
t rreJ pi n r d md the i t kid duough mmutnnoos md picniiesquc 
scene \ 11 k tndiin Air lines ie opu iting passenger seiticc hetveen 
Delia and Snnagir Hv* ojming of Pm lul lunncl on 7 2nd December, 
JQ5b w is ui m p< i taut event in the history of Jvishnui lhe pin steal 
barrui scpiritmg tic valiev fn n the res of the country his been over¬ 
coats md i pi i min ill link between hash uir md the rest of Indn foiged. 

The popul i ion of I immu &. Kishnur is mainly Mu Jim , 75 p< are 
Muslins and 2^ pc are non Muslim 

hint* tnt — Wiolkn *e tile i i ifici ire is the bwgtst single, industry 
in tiic Sure lli kishtnu woollens siv.li is slnwls carpets, nimdis and 
gibfns uc w ileiGnious A fur tl j emits silk industry kashmir fila 
tuus ire tlu lire i it die work* *> tnj 1c unit production md p oducc 
one of fh hia i qu ditv silks Ihpier m hr silvu wires ml wood can mg 
are tlso pro m ici t industries of lie '•toe Other ninot industucs ire 
torcst products such is umbci licrlis tin md skins ind fruit*- me 1 vege¬ 
table^ 

The ninenl f wind in tlic Si itt uc coil, lignite baimle nn^ancse, 
copper cluoim i chit gvpwim m irbi slm 

Tourist trifle is >ru >f the rr nn s nice of income 1 th to the Stite 
and the people Xo t hHHO pc pic visit the *plicc mini illv 

7 ht Th tuct )f 1 tmn n <. ht\hwn * nan tuiip ^ stoic 1 nimuHa, 
Chen mi J mm iu rvaihui I ddh Mirpur Mu/Uftrf id Poonch Rf n»i, 
Udarrpur 


Copit tl 
Population 
Area (*q m) 
literacy 


MYSORE 

J u galon Htj Ctt o 

19 4 U 193 Pangilore • 778 9*7 

“4 8(1 Ms sou 244323 

192 ) pc Kolar Gold Fields • 159,084 




1 Language 
Density of Pop. 
• Universities 

4 
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Kannada 
259 per sq. m\ 
’Mysore, Karnatak 
(Dharwar) 


Hubli 

Mahgalore 

Bellary 

Davangere 



The new Mysore State, which came into being on November 1956* 
consists of J9 districts/ roughly covering an area kqown in our andeat* 
glassies as 4 Karnataka.* Kannada which is derived from the word Karnataka 
, i$ the*'regional language of the Stale. It is not ‘C^narese* which had 



origin on the west coast of India during the early Portuguese contact -W 
; JM&vv State is fortunate in getting a fairly long coast-line by the Arabian ' 
the west. A major length of Western (ibats is here and there-are 
}*ich plains the east. f Y * ' wV2 
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Ww bpcmtic*'-** district of Mysore, coyjxs an arc*ftt|' 
' '£$fe* : 9 qr' 'il&uify on the Western Ghats. It is rifch in scenic^ beauljH 
»tum^re»?^ces. Coorg*$ evergreen forests spread over aqr area ?Sf 
‘ 517 sq« miles* Coorg’s fauna is also magnificent. It is the habitat 
'tigers and elephants, deer and rabbits. Wild life can be seen in its natural 
habitat, specially at the Nagerhol game sanctuary exceeding over an ardr 
erf 111 sq. miles. Coorg is essentially an agricultural country. Almost *Xji\ 
its, hill slopes grow coffee, cardamom, pepper or orange, while almost aft' 
vits valleys and plains produce paddy. Coorg s coffee accounts for onJ-third 
v bf India's total production. 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of more than three fourths of 
the population. 

Physically, the original Mysore divides itself into two regions—the 
' Matdtm 9 or plain country, comprising roughly the districts of Bangalore* 
Tumkur, Chitaldrug, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore, and the ' Malnad 9 or 
hill country, comprising the districts of Chickmagalur, Hassan and Shimoga* 
Rainfall is heavy in the Maland tracts, and dense evergreen forests abound 
in big games forming their characteristic features. The great pajt of Maidan 
country is cultivated. 

k . Language —Kannada is the principal language and the mother tongue 

of 62-2 p.c. of the population. It is the language of administration and of 
instruction and is the principal language in all districts except Kolar where 

it; is second to Telugu. There are about J6 other languages spoken bf 

minor groups making up a total of 37\S per cent. 

Industries —Some of the main industries of Mysore may be mentioned * 
here. Sandalwood is one of the most valuable productions of the State, 
and in fact it holds monopoly in the world market. The Government 

Sandalwood Oil Distillery is the biggest of its kind in the world, where > 

Sandalwood oil is distilled under the most stringent and scientific control* 
Other important industries are Iron and Steel Works at Rhadravafi, the 
Cement Works at Sahabad and Bhadravarti, Match Works at Shimoga* 
Woollen and Silk Mills at Bangalore and Mysore, Paper manufacturing at 
Bhadravati and certain industries of stratagic importance, such as, 
Hindusthan Aircraft, Hindusthan Machine Tools, Bharat Electronics and 
Indian Telephone Industries, Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore, 
Lamp Works. * 

Vorests —The forests cover an area of 60,01,953 acres. Sandal tree 
is a state monopoly vielding the largest share of forest revenue. Bamboo 
al*ound$ in large forests and is one of the most valuable products. Til 
Mysore, North Kanara district is *rich in forest wealth, Thr slope of 
Western Ghats are clothed with evergreen vegetation with very heavjr 
,forests. Good timber-yielding trees and bamboos are found in abundance. 
Coorg, the land of honey, coffee and orange, is rich in forest wealth. The 
7itfl-pervading forests yield different varieties of timber-yielding trees. South 
r|Kanara is essentially a forest district. * 

fc ; ^ Tourists’ ParddJse—F ram many points of view, the State is a tourists* 
v^th lovely cities, enriched by shrines and marvels bf sculpture 
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Travel is easv and pleasing. The diznale is salubrious. CoeqimumcatlOM 
by road as well as by railway aic well mamtained througfto l jjj ,, 5>cate, 

Of fill show places in Mysore, ihe Jog Falls take the pride of pkete* 
The Jog Falls are iormed by the rner bharav m falling into a mighty 
chasm about naJf a mile wide and S50 ft deep They J r e four in number. 
The places of interest it B irg ilore are* Lai F»agh, Indian Institute of Science, 
Jtjman Research Institute, Mental Hosp tal, mnumeriblc indu trial under* 
takings owned md m««nged bv the National Govumntnt, Cauvety Falla 
at Snas evudram, Tenpk of Rangmatirwami, at “mangipilm The <ity 
-of Mvsore with its paint, Chaiiundi Hills, Kridunrajasum which is the 
second biggest uuficnl hie m the world, hrmtlabin girden, is also an 
important place of show 1 he Mvstuc SliU possesses muiv btmliful^ 
temples such is, C hcnniLsiva lemple at Belur, Hen d swan Temple at 
Halcbul, Nmdi Hill comuning s me pictuic>quc Hinju domes, vyimates- 
Waia Snruc the longest stirrlmg utut ot \si i Bij pur, the muent c lpital 
of die Umous \dil Slulu Ling* possesses inm\ buildings of h stoncal, 
and aulucologictl interest Cluei miong them ts t ol t uml 1 / the 
nuusoltum^of M thorn id Add Shah lhr doi e of tlu Gumbi/ i amsi- 
dered hrgest n the vm rid, nung 2000 feet lirgcr thin the gieat cupola 
•of tlie Pantheon Bijapur disinct aho contains cives it P idam 

Cottage Industries —Mnn cottige Industrie are—Ic tli<i nulling and 
ornament i! work brass work porter) wcuing, cirp^tiiv, cult industry, 
sandal woik and ivory mhv woiks, rent wcivmg Having hind ride paper, 
rattan industry 71 k cottage industries of Coorp is beekeeping 

Irrigation and Votier Projects— The following aie the projects under 
execution —Bhadra Rt^ervon Propel Ttinga /inert fit Project Y ugu Keen voir 
Project imhigola Rt<eriotr Projut and Sheiraiuthy Vulhy ll\dro tlcctnd 
Projcit Bhadra Reservoir Project is to construct a din across Bhadra 
river near I ikla valley in Chickinalghur distnct 7 ungi Ancient Project 
is ro constiuct a masonry or a flow ameut I 207 ft long acros the Tunga 
liver ibout seven miles from Shimoga Isiugu Rcsuvoir Project is to cons¬ 
truct a Dim 1,440 ft high across Nugu rivet Ambiguh Project is to 
con mu t a dam 5 7 It high acioss Silur Halh in Shimoga district 
‘Sharn ithy Valiev Project is a hydrotkctiic ptoject to construct i dam 
across Shirivathy n\u for the development ot 7 lakh kw at the filial 
stage 

Dt 'nets of My Bangalore Bdgaum, Pdhrv Pidar, B'japur, 

Chiktn gdur Chit ildi ug, Coorg Dhirwar, Gi lbirga, Hissan, Kanara, 
Kolai, \tulva, Mvsore, Rauhur, Shirrogi, South Kmui Tumkur 

KERALA 

Capital . Tmandruni Bit: Citic'* 

Popuhtion 549,118 Ko/hit ode .. 158,724 

Afea (sq m) . 1 4 ,9^7 Trnandrum .♦ * 186^31 

Literacy • .. 50*37 Alleppey .. .. 116,287 
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Principal 

Language 

Density of Pop . 
University 

Malay atam 

907 per sq m 
Kerala 

• 

Mattinchen 

I richur 

Palghat 

Quilon 

Ein ikul i n 

73,908 

69,515 

69,504 

66,126 

62783 


In the t corgi used mip of*south Tndu Ktrih State ocupics a strv 
tenc n sition Nf runi? imidst the bhie w teis of tlic Anuiin Set ind 

th* till ranees ot West in Ghat it is i ihinlv lorik, trcti^ 

tun item f om hiri/olc in the north lo Trivandrum in tli< Sjuth U 
is boun i on the tit In the Wt ton ( hits and on th* West hv the 
Ar bia t Set Hit d n nee ft >m soi th t( noil I is 1 ttlt over 400 milt'- 'md 

pnmm i I r i dth ca f t west is i it S< nilts Kuala is the milled 

of the if States u the nh n l m n I <r itpicscniin s the Mill'ilautl 
njkj! mg irns »1 ciunti\ consists of the it intones of th* pievioUft 

Stue of Tru tnr re C ithin except f >i four t hilts of the 1 11 \ indrum 
district md i p r f Slunottih tahil \ ol Ouil m djstiut It tilts ovet 
M t hi? district (wi hint 1 v endive and Nfmiuov lsl mds) ind the KtstrJ- 
zod tilid i tf South I anin (ext pt Amindivi Islands) from*Madris Stite 
4u 2 S* Pcf ilattrn— kerali his an irti of lhout 14**37 quire miles 
Th* St te his a population of about 136 lakhs it, 38 pc of the total 
ponjhtion r f Tndu tie density of population being; higher than dial of 
anv other Stue in Inin Fhue ire <X>? persons \cr q tntle of th total 
populmon HK is uibin ind 86Tr' rural 

Li*f*7cv and Tducauon —K<rall stands f re aost am< ng the Indian 
States \ i liter lev and educational ad\ intern nt The literacy o* llie State 
is wor 1 td out at 60 3^ pc of the total pop alition According; to the last 
census he pc cf liter kv in Tnvin <r C chin is 63 ~( the percentage 

of htciarv for n il< 1 ong 47 and th it <f fir female 45 > 3 In Malabir 

aiea literacy is it lower 1c\el it 31 ncr cint 

As**itultutt The chief agricultural pindttct* of the Stale are nee, 
taoioca coconut are unit oilseeds prppcr mgurtmt rubber tei coffee, 
cardamon etc The S^atc is fminus for its hill products The chief arUclrs 
of export am >ng agricultural crops which contr \ ute to i large share of 
India’s foreign exchange warnings arc cashew I erne Is rubber p<pper tea, 
cardamom and other spice p The lan/ coist-Jine tnahlcs the State to 
maintain a flourishing fl hmg inJustrv 

Trr*tf c — The State of Kerili is rich in f >k t \u air! AJ >ut 3062 
so miles of the Kcrdt area are reuve forests Tic f?rrsr c Ktrili \rc 
mttd for their rtsonces of ti nher in hiding tc k cb n\ rest wood and 

Wackxu xl and \mctic« of seft wcckI x l tl/ (PQ q i s of imb^r are 

grewn m the forests 

Mutril Wealth —Ne't to Bihar Kerala posses ts n^e vnks* irirty 
of economic mineral pioducts among the Indi in Stitts Some of the* 
minerals occur m much cheater ibundancr in tins Region thin in Bihar 
Tie heich sands of Kerala contain the nil h valued ind strategic mineral 
jnenazite, besides zircon sillimanire, etc The extensive whitr clay deposit* 
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of Kerala contribute to the flumhing industry atl3 abtfndaet resources «£ 
mica, graphite, limestone, quart? sand, lignite and a host of other tmw#al» 
of commercial importance mark out this region as rich field of commercial 
importance 
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lndtirtite - riie abundmcc t f natural resources, the availability of 
cheap electric power and the existence of numerous nvers and waterway^ 
have contributed to the uitlustiial advancement ot kerah Most of the 
major industrial corn*.ins art either owned or sponsored by Government 
The Government owns seven industrial concerns and have suhstanual shard 
hi more than -JO concerns Other factory industries are rubber, tea, ttta, 
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oi^ textiles,, ceramics, fertUixcrs, chemicals, sugar, cement ravon, glass* 
matches, fnonaaate, dmemte, rare earths, sh irk h\ er oil etc 

Cottage Industries— Among the cottage industries, coir spityiing ami" 
fcandloom weaving are the most importmt ones Other industries aie 
village oil industry, ivory ctrving, furniture making, Dell im til bras and 
copper wart, leather goods, mat making rattan w ork * btc keeping* 
pottery etc , 

* Majoi Irrigation There art it present eight mjor migaUoh 

works vosting about J ,41-7 hkhs and citrring to the nt d ot ^ toi%I area 
o£ 2,81 lakhs at res ot padd> fields Hurst uc (l) Walampu a Project 
(2) Wala\ai Resen on / rojCtt (3) Manqalam Rest r ;// Project (4) Peechi 
Scheme (5) < halakund\ (fit <“/ r urge) St he me tp) T azham Scheme 
(7) Kuttanad Scheme (S) \c\\ar Scheme 

loun*t lttric*ior\ C hummglv set httwtci the Western Gbits and 
the blue w itcis of the Atabi n sci, bedecked with sylv ui splendour of a 
monsoor Kcrilj is i It vcl\ countn with it spirkhng streams and 
shimmering hut waters md the natural bciuts of i [dm downed country 
sites 

Over ^000 indent temples and a large numbci ot churches ^nd mosque* 
exist side by side Kerala offers i vnitty ot specimens ot mcitm ait and 
architecture Hie Pa dm imbh ipur un Pilut tnd the Muunclum, Palace 
contun exampVs of the i njor arts and architecture ulptun w > leaving 
and inurd punting Up in the hills, on tht shoics of the Ienyir 1 ike 
is the Roy d Cane Sanctuiry, where wild life cm lx sc \ m it niturat 
habitat 

Districts of Koala ■— Mlcppey Oann more Kort i\ i j h o/lukode, 
Palghat, Quilon Inchur, Trivandrum 

DELHI 

Pnnetpd Hindi, Uulu and 

Linguist Pimjdn 

Density >i Pi p 3 044 pei sq ax. 

I / s > C it it c 

Delhi 9j 0 

New Delhi \ 6 41”> 

Delhi, the imperial city under many a dsnistv in ihe pit centuries, 
With m suriounchng districts was constituted as sunnn administrative 
Unit for the sett of the Central (^vern ivnt <1 indu in \ I Ihe scat 
of the Government w i* shifted since then t the new ird j ou n uty of 
New Delhi n<arhy New Delhi is t aiy Dthu is i el mi a nd Delhi is a 
State This smallest Stite of the Union has ui irea of ^\i sq i lies with a 
population of 1,744 0 71 m 19^1 Placed "XX) ft abuse sc\ level md the focal 
point of all railway*, she has in and territory and tin extreme climate# 
An enclave of territory m Punjab bordering on UP, her average rainfall 
la dbttft 26 niches* For her small area, she produces a considerable amount 


Capital Delhi 

Population . 1 4K" 1 

Area (sq. m) .♦ 5H 

Literacy .. s2 s4 p c 

University .. Delhi 
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of gram, wheat, bajra, jowar, barley and tome amount of togarcane, $ape 
and mustard and tobacco It has cottage industries hke jewellery, brat* 
and copper wares, tvoiy work, potterv, weaving, gold and siher embroidery, 
famed of yore In rcctnt time nodern factories have been set up for 
the. pioduction ol cotton re tiles, and chuucils among oth 1 things 

Unler rue Constitiuon of India Delhi is i Dm an Icirito r \ The 
Centre e\eiciscs tanuol i u t the I int r\ iln augh i ( li C mi ussiorief 
app nnted by it 

lander^ th< Stile Pt armmsauon. Act tlu Piesdent Ins constituted 
ail Advis>r\ Coined i> D« llu which is i l mon icrntoiv The Council 
is ws< c* led wuh (he Minister of Unit AiT urs who is u ponsiblt f>r the 
ad mm tntion of the T moil 1 rrit >m lne Count il nsi is of all 
m nb rs of he Pirhun nc repre entim’ D lhi the C Inef C mu i c ioncr of 
Dt *ni ht \ c Clnnceller )* tl i Delhi l nivcisity 1 i iJ iu ot ihe Delhi 
Munu p I Corn un* uul ih Senior \ iu President 'ot he "New Delhi 

Mi map i 1 C omn met Results then are two Adust ly Pa rd ta adust 
Cl *“£ C omims i nir in ltgml t> industrid mi ir uul p ll lie uliuon 
hidu t? o—7he i im lndust i s an coit< n t ill h >si i\ fotuty Pour 
trulls j^well* ry It idur gcotis nd tinning vcjtMbh oi ills i te 

The Delhi Municijal Vet 1 57 Ins l^tn pi <d tv du Puhanunt oH 
Dei ember 17 1 ( >57 as a pin of dir impleimntu o \ of the s he n fir the 

reorgimsition of States Ibis Aet estibl h s n muni ipil oiporition tar 

Delhi excludin'* emtonment area ind sone puts of \~w Delhi (including 
th* - Diploin itiu Fnclive) ind pro ides for a unified and integrated civil 
administrate n for the nib in as well is rural ire is The D lhi Develop¬ 
ment Ait his dso been pissed m IIS' 7 Under this A< t the Delhi Dcve 

lopment Authi rily will eim out the uul ur\ev ot i d i rep ire a 

mi ter pi n for Dellu *nd slid] jiomole ind se uu the d tlipmcnts of 
Delhi according to Plan 


PONDICHERRY 

Area 1 *6 -q u C apitd Pon hcheirv 

Pop dati« n 317 1 ■> 

Pnncip 1 

Lir s uiges Iicnch& Tirm! 

Toll \nir in mi e unt witti the Go nnunt rf Irwcc the (govern¬ 
ment of Inch l ok over on Noven bu 1 1 >*> \ the id ini truim of the 
temtoti's f mini known a the I r< »eh I snbhslii icnts in Indi ’ Tbi* 
li<at\ is vtr r le ratified tor i dh bv tli French Covcrnment Mean¬ 
while, the adinimstntion ot the State is be ng carried on by the Govern¬ 
ment of Irdn thromrh the Cruet Commis toner ind an advisory body of 
six srlected Councillors 

Ht^orv of tit *Mcnrct A lot mint — With the ichit cement of Indian 
freedom the popular urge in the French Settlements fai lieedom from 
foreign mlt **bec,ame more pronounced On Indian Independence Day, th$ 
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Ciit$&n<5 of Prtoch India at a public meeting unanimously declared the®r 
selves in favour of reunion with lndn 

As early as June J^S, India mil 1 rmu agreed on a itfun'dum ttt 
decide the futiue of tlu S ttlemtnis \ an »u nmnicipil o oniun declared 
themselves m fivoui or minion but conditions ca »st 1 l) urtun ufrutory 
elements Minted the po sihiht\ of hiving i Mir ind unpmnPiutlenauaoe 

In \pil 1951 i turn of neural ob uvers ippmnied bv ’he Fiend* 
themselves <onhr 1 h ad ntcci the serious difluuhics whi h prevented 
free popdai emsilt ti >^i Pn ic Minister Nfthiu dulmd m OiMur 19*>2 
that in sieve oi th«* vnknee presiding in the Scllun nis there vv is in end 
of the plebi ite busme 

Prolonged regontnn octwttn hull l ind Fi tin i w cr k suited 
in no igrieiblc soluu n >vu* the auestii n of j nl r cm ltnt >n j r >vidcd 
£oi in tht Fimch ( ousti tit ri with rtgird to cession oi tunic ties The 
freedou j aovuru n d t>\ then glined momentm i i u in Much 1 >*54 ill 
French lndn c uncill r t 1 Mayors <f i n mimes un nimo l i dm mded 
mugtr of the Settle Hints with lndn without i tefe endun 

Another e l >it v s mule by India to reiih u^rcci lent f >i p ueful 
transfer of the Set* It mu t India miss*o i to P ns to rt c* i s< ritxncnt 
in June how \n J nled over the question of t an fer <1 control over 

police during the interim peuod 1 ter, fre li negotiations tre however, 
started, witch t* suited in the joint declirition b\ lndn ind Inner on 
October 13, 19a 1 

In pursu ukc ot that declaration the Congics of elected learners of 
Municipal Commune ind the Rep^sentiti c Asscn hly was unvoted at 
Ki^hoor t< get popu! u veidicl in favour of r ergci with tlu Inch m lnion, 
whi h p ssed a icsolution by overwhelming mijonty lor rh - r iciger with 
India On November 1 1931 the de fa<to trmslir ot 1 reach Settlement* 
m India with the T ndnn Lnion came into fo^cr following in agreement 
between the Governtaient oi India ind France I he tr-itv n* cession was 
Signed m Delhi on the 28th Miv, 1956 and on it ratifi iion by both the 
Governments, the dc jure transfer will take place 

The first general elections after dc facto transfer wric held on universal 
adult frmchise for the 39 seats in the* Stu< Represent ihve A tidily and 
200 ^eats m the 16 municipal councils • 

Tht State is directly ul mmstered by the Govern mnr of lndn thiough 
a Chiei Co i im^ioriwr nominated by them I hr re is n ihisrry body 
Consisting of si\ elected Councillors, roughly corre pondi ig to C ibmet 
Ministers tn the other States of Iad*a 

The State of Pondicherry consists of— 

(1) On the Coromondel Coast— (a) Pondicherry together with adjoin* 
lug territory divided into 8 communes, (b) Kan\al and dependent district* 
divided into 6 communes 

(2) On the Andhra Coast— (a) Yatiam with dependent village*. 

(3) Oh the Kerala Coast —Make and adjoining territory 
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Sitnh Area (sq m ) 

1I,< u ,4i»*j Littucy 

Density of Pop 

Hindi Cw Pah ui 


W22 
771 p.c. 

102 per sq m. 


1 


Himachal Pride sh, which was creattd on \pril 15, 1948, comprises of 
fortnea 21 Hill States md their f > tributaries nestling in the foothills of djie 
fbttul i\ is between Kash nr in the west and Uttu\ Pradedi in the ea*^ 



It hh n ur 1 ot 10,^22 sq 11 lies with 1 popuhttoi »* l u 0^>6 Biggest 
jpf the merging Statt w is Mandi It vs is lihugut utd on l r th \pril, 1948, 
}©fl July 1 <o 4 Stitc ot Pilaspur was mnged with the Hi mch«il Pradesh 
^ftndei th ilimiclnl Prwlesh md Bilaspu Ait <f i ( > 3 Bihspur has an 
#iea of <t»i sq units and a popul ition of 1 2^\) u riciwly wooded and 
fcSSUied of h?gh runfdl, Himathil Pndesh his \ \ * l>li<ks, one to the west 
of Punjab hounded by the U P on the west md at the loot of the Himalayas 
Jtnd'the other to the wvth of Punjab and hounded bv Jimmu and Ka>»hmir* 
Agriculture is the mainstay of more thifn 90 px of the jK?puhUon The 
average holding of a family of five is not moic than three acres* Wheat, 
maize, barley, nee, ragi, gram and sugircane and ponto are its principal 
crops ; tea of small quunities bring also grown 35 pc of the land is Under 
forests* Forests, which occupy about 35 per cent of the total area of tb*, 
Pradesh, play a vital roll in the economy of the people. They provide' 
employment to nearly 5 lacs of the population directly or indirectly, be* & 
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beirt£ the material source of income to die administration. TH* 
forests contain the largest quantities of coniferous timber m norther 
t$dsa and they are the mam source of re\enue in the Stile The average 
OUtUlhi of timber is about 34 lakh cubic ft^r annum Pot it i is4he chief 
*Stsh crop Hk State his established itself as a \ital souuc oi potatoes 
^•pecially seed potatoes foi the plains of Indn The 1 ruior^ « present 
produces 2 200 tons ol sttd po 4 tints,* wl nil uopU 2 pi of Indn-. total 
demand B\ the cn<i ot second Fixe^cir Phn, n l'. piofKistd to murv*c 
die pioducton of seed potati> to 12,600 tons per tu , 

The lower dcv\uoi]s grow in dumdum sub u pi il fruits and in the 

mid-hill clevauotis \ hciv \\ intei conditions mi i! In stoix trims like 

peaches, plumes, pru.ot m* norm.tiin.ks thrnc In lit higher cleva* 
foons of il out 600) ^ (t i \ iricty of jtu ) if ul mi il apples <rvd 
cherries gj »w 1 ne dt'tcious j pit < JI i » I d P uh li is f munis alt 
over Indn fh uibi iti n <1 <li> fru ts liki i isms glides md walnuts, 
is being un&truku m tin C him u \ t mailing in 1 h t I hut n* three 
fruit rt e it < h ‘toons star d in 4 < t Mis! a > (loi u npn it fiuit), 
Dhauh Kum (for sib n picul hut) ind < h in ^t* t Jrv iiuii°) 

Cattle, sheep and pt • lunr is i n i or ci a imluw*\ in the 
Pradesh The w< d j inikht# s he t mi tiy < tin \ >ple hung in the 
higher region* ot ( lin mi P »„i id irmid i iil tdnrv sount of 
mcjrrt u i 'ist inimm ot pop lui n thoup) iuili 4 n tin wool is 
low \t t r* n» 3° hi h lb 1 1 \ jol ire p c du v_ I mn i Uy in Himichal 

Pradesh !• < i trip wooi j induction ,p r sh rp u \r u bung only 

one tb is igunst 13 lb in Austnln 

Hi>r >r t dt\ II nub I Pi tdc 1 Mik \cr i nmdc 1 bv R ijput imnn 
grim n iV I h n* I'uh ccnnuir \ ho in otu.lt dies* Himdavin 

tereit* t > pic er\c men i-ulii i i f^tlon Then < iltui d ti «uu n brought 

frrm Rm th n ith cent dutid l< th ir it ( n f k ugri S hoed of 

Art, which mirktJ i puitl phist of lndim pmi irj» th it I! mushed 

between 1 SO md 1 SS<) 

The m\sK f>nvd St iu w th rhe merger ol bd ispui is pun* led with 
a Territorial Coun il with 11 members 

The names ot Tnd.in State that compos 1 Ji rhd Pi idtdi are 
Chambt, Summ Sikct 1 lid, Ilngit, Pdsan Bd-t pui fuhihn Vlnjji 
Bija, Darken, Dhuri, Jubbd, Ktonihd kimi r sun Kiimlui, }Tutbar« 
Mahlog, Mang d, Smgn, Ihirnih md Mmch The trihutnric^ iu Iklath, 
Dhadi, Ghund, \huut, koti M idlun, Riwir^rh nd fhcojy 

The (hrtnets of Hwuuhil Ptadtsh —Chmb , \1 mJi, Su i ur, M ju^u 
md Bilaspur 


MANIPUR 


Capital —Imphal 
PoptduMt&n —577,635 
Ar$a (^q. m.) ^8^629 


Literacy —1141 pc 
Density of Pop—67 per sq m 
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Manipur is a small State lying in the' •ea's't^i 1 
. with an area *f about 8,629 sq.* miles and a/J^pulation of % w 
whole of^ the State is made up of two distintf regidhs—the^^enttal 
hovering an area of 700 sq. mil A and the surrounding hill region 
. ing the rest of the area. * 
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A ^princely State until 1949, Manfc 
pur was integrated with* the Indian 
Union when it yame under the -anjp, 
ministration of the ‘Centre. Aftfer 
dmt it became a Part *C* State and 
later with the passing of S, R. Adt, 
it became a Union Territory. 

Under the Reorganisation of States 
Act of 1956, the President has cons- 
stunted Manipur -Territorial Council 
from 15th August, 1957# which, is' 
associated with the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Manipur tk the discharge 
of his administrative functions! It 
consists of 30 elected and two rfcOrn$- v 
nated members. * ^ T* 

Manipux has a very ^lender hnr 
with India. The only communication 
with the rest of India with the railhead at Dimapur and the Imphal-Cafi&ftfc 
Air Service, both of which are liable to interruptions specialty during the 
monsoons. 4 

Agriculture is certainly the most important economic occupation of she 
* Manipur people. But it docs not engage all the people all the year round* 
Accordingly, there has been certain long established industries th Manipur, 
such as handlooms, sericulture and various other handicrafts. * Handloom 
industry is the largest single cottage industry in Manipur. Every yom&n 
is weaver irrespective of caste and creed and every house has a weaving, 
unit. This industry provides direct or* indirect part-time employment to 
nearly three lakhs of people, i.e., 50 p.c. of the population of the territory. 
The sericulture industry is also one of the oldest cottage industries of 
this territory. Besides handloom and sericulture, there are also variout 
other small industries run on a cottage scale. These small-scale industries 
•are carpentry, blacksmithy, brick-making, bcll^metal works, leather works, 
bamboo and cane works, etc. 

The Central valley of Manipur is inhabited by Mciieis, Manipur 
Mussalmam, Lois and various other smaller communities including tribal? ' 
who have migrated from other areas more recently and settled there. The 
hill area of over 7,900 sq. miles is inhabited by Nagas and Kukis and otteff ; 
f hiK tribes. The pcop’e generally bear traits of Mongolian features* ThiL; 
State adjoins areas iphahited by people of the Mongolian stock. There 
So-called belt of unadministered area between India and Burma; be***-l 
certain portion of the Indian border. 
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!” ^ $ftsftip 6 r ty$teo wksfi-i^Wii tt> everyofie in edoneruon* with *th« justly 1 
i faipous Mafripur danced Dantes form an inseparable item ofjhe social life 1 
of th« common * Matei who has given dance and music a dominant place 

i* Jlfc. „ 

The following are Subdivision* of Mamfm —( 1 ) HjIK disum ton* 
listing of Ghurachandpur, Mao, Ximenlong, Tcugnopal Jhil Ukiulj. 
: ( 2 ) Manipur Plains District consisting of Jiribum, Sadar, Ihonhal 


TRIPURA 


Capital 

Population 

: Pnucipal 
Language 


.. Agirtala 

.. 639 fit* 


K .. Bengali 
< 


Area (sq n 'i 
literacy 
Density ot Pop 


4(P2 
n 52 p is 
159 per sq m, 


Tripura, an ancient hiUy State lying to the south west of #Vssam and 
proirpdmg into East Pakistan, has an ana of 4,0 >2 sq miles wuti a popu- 
Mfbdh of 639,029 according to PHI census Very rich in he r foie t u. source* 
* „» a ’ *d ° mineral rtsoiiic.es, lie r ign- 

1711 1 1 cultural pioduu me hides iiu, jotc* 

TRIPURA CS tea, sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds, etc 

j ) \ Besides hmduovtn cotton goom of 

^ yr^o J * unique designs the Sine Ii at 

^ f^\ I r* APMA, *^ GA * present \uv h\\ Industrie Her 

fvi AAibsAr hai only means of com > univ«rion now 

N KAVALPor t* vvith the Union ar** by ui and 

A 'l | \ j thiougli i newly tons*r lctul load 

* V Wo. through Assnm 


I pHAPMA^GAR 

0 V 1 &|&SAr H/*> 
KAMALPorX t ' 


M 6 ARTA 


and 
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BELOW A l 
iSABTOOMl 


/ Tripura’s frontier with Pakistan 

/oBISHALGARH \({\ runs to about 72) mile* on the north 

^RADHMlS^g^PUR V J ^ west, west, south and s mth ca>t Its 

\ftS0NAMURA \JjLj opening witli Indn runs to about 180 

^ \ f v ™Jcs 

\ ppBELGWAl , ^ There arctjrnny abougmil i^ts m 

\ 1 \SA 6 ? 00 m\ Tjipura, among whom m iy he men 

Vj \ V a tinned Chakinas, Rung, lipras Kukis, 

^ % * Mags > ctc 
‘ j 7 i - ^ # A Territorial Council of Tripufa 

has been inaugurated from the I 5 th 

August, 1957 . It consists of 30 elected members and two nominated 

atatt?ber*. , 

THvt&ns of Trtpwra— Agartala, Amarpur, Bclonia, Dharmanagar, Kail* 
Karoalpur, Khowai, Sabroom, Sonamura, Udaipur. 
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LACCADIVE, MINICOY & ASGNDTVI 

Cspitdl* * • ■. ■ • •. KozTu 

Artd # • • • • \1 $q 

Population -« .. .. 21,035 

Literacy . . .. . 15*23 

Density of Pop. .. .. .. 501 pi 


Kozhikode 
M sq nt 
21,035 
15*23 px 
501 persq m. 


_ * 

* With the reorgtntsauon of States, the Government of India lnve tafcefr 
over tlie adnnnisti ition of the laicadivc, Mimcoy and Amindivi Islands* 
a small iwling group of coral islands in the Arabian sea, lying betwetJtt 
the latitudes ol -T and 12° North lat With effect from ht November, 
m\ it is a Union Territory under an Adn mistrator with temporary 
headquarters it ho/lnhodc . 

There an ten inhilited islands out of i total number of 19 i lands % 
Minicoy Kdpcm hn irathi, Agathi and Androtli lie in the Laccadive Group 
.and Ai leni kidimith, Kdtan ( hetlath and Bitia in the Air«ndivi Grou£. 
JVfore the re nicr uusiu in, the Laccadives and Minicoy islands were part 
of Mahbar Di tnct mid the An ndiv* l hnd< of the South K inn District, 
for rung pijt of the composite stite of \» idris The i land hi'from North 
to South, Minicoy l ting the southernmost and Che tilth the north *rn f nosfc { 
they are within c 0 >0 miles aw y from the nearest island ar d in* 179 feu 
250 miles off the Mahbir and South km in const 

The Lucidi e islind were ruled bv the Cannmou R.*jas till 1H7J, 
subject to pay ier»t of assess i ent to the British Between 1^7? and 1908 
ihe islands were unucr attachment and weic practically governed by the 
British In 1 0s th<* phwto i sovereignty of the ruing f i llv was also 
surrendered t> tlie I iitish The Amimhu Islands were under the British 
right from the fall of Srirangapittam in 1799 Till the Appointed Day, 
i.e, H 1956, for purposes of administration the Liecadive islands Were 
under the id i inisti tlivt control of the Collectoi of Mdibar whereas the 
Amindivi islands were under the control of the Collector of South Kanara, 
The ishnds have been constituted as a Umoa Territory with effect from 
I-ll-l r 56 These lslards arc now administered by the Central Govern* 
ment, through their representative, designed as Administrator, Laccadive* 
Mmieoy and Amindivi Islands, who is for the time being stationed M 
Kozhikode The total area of the islands is 42 sq miles and population 
21,035 accoidmg to 1951 census 

The abundance of coconut trees constitute at once the adornment ai 
*vell as the wealth of the island. The ishnds offer little scope for paddy 
^cultivation and the mam item of agricultural development consist* 
increasing coconut yield The mam occupations of the island are fishing 
and copra industries 

The inhabitants of these islands are Muslims to a man Origin&tt) 
JTindus, the Malabo and South Kanara islanders appear to have JMfAk 
converted into Muhamadanfrm some time in the 14th century* In apMro 
a 6ct and dress, the Islanders, except those of Minicoy, are 
f tqta the Moplahs of Malabar and in cuatoma and manners almart m* ma# 
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llpr Ik ©fc* 'With }odd variations TRe Muficwtei 

* ajrtn to the Maldivs Inhabitant Mid theur language,, Malil u 

^ tb be aibed Ho f>m»mvc Sinhalese 

the m4)<# iQCorrte from the islands is coir monopoly rui* by 
Government. 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS * 


Capital - Port Blair * Liteiacy 25 77 pc 

y Population 0, **1 bensitv of Pop, 10 pci 

Area (<q m ) 3,215 

* The Andaman Winds lie in the Bw of Pcngal P0 miles irom Cap 

J^tgrais in Burma, 7s0 fiom Cileutti, md 7 0 irom Midras live l*rg< 
Wands closely grouped to^cthei arc cilhd th* t rear \ndunirs and to tbi 
i south is the island of Little Anclunin lncn aie sonic 04 islets, the tw< 
^ principal gioups be ng the Ritchie \ichipclago md tht Libyimth Islands 
v- The totil area is 3,215 sq miles The Ore it And man group is lbotit 2V 
^ miles long and, at the widest, V miles broad Tlu greup, densely wooded 
contains many \iluab!e trees, both hard wood md soft wood The bes 
known of the hard woods is the padauk or AndaniA red wcx^l, guijan i 
also well known and is in grett denand for the nnnulacfure ci plywood 
Large quantities of soft wood aie supplied to milch fi (.torus Sjreul o\e 
210 islands—about 1,500 sq miles arc cstimited to contain forests othe 
n than n ingrove Of die 4 million cubic feet of turner annt alb harvests 
from these forests nearly hilf is carried m log for i to feed the plywood 
match wood and picking cise industries and to i eet tie dcnnud^t Imhai 
Railways for coichbuilding The balance is utilised by the s*w mills u 
the islands - 

The islands possess a number of harbours md safi in hongc, notably 
Port Blair m the south, f lphinstone and Bonington in the nnk’lc ind Par 
Cornwallis in the north Andm in and Nieobir Islands aie the home if i 
large variety of peoples, of whom the aboriginal inhiutants of the Anda 
mans aie one These smdl Negrito people aie \try ancient They hav 
cultural similarities with Samans of Malaya md Beta of the 1 hilippmej 
They are a pigmy race These aborigms miv l>e ch sified into tl e folbvw 
iftg major groups—(1) Andamanese who inhabit the coast line i f Midi!} 
Andaman and North Andm an (2) Onges of Little \ndamui (3 foawa 
of middle and south Andamin and Sentinelese* of North Sent nd Is 1 nd 


The inhabitants of Nicobar Islands can be classified into two m n jroiip* 
ldz f the Nicobarese and Shorn Pens From the anthropological point th 
4 Njcpbatese have a marked re emblance With the IndoChints^ nee Un 
Bke Andamanese, the Nicobarese* are a well des eloped, good huinouiei 
Hvdfy race The total population of the Andaman Islands (exJuding th 
* 4|bongins) is 30,971 according to 1951 census Coconut, coffee and rubbe 
great sources of income The islands are slowly being made sell 
^ in paddy and ncc, and now grow approximately 1 alf thei 

TOjt&huaf requirements No proper survey of the mineral resources of the* 
ft baa yet been undertaken. 
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1 iom IS58 to Much 1942 the blinds were used by the Government of 
India is a pernl settlement for convicts serving life sentences and long 
terms l he lsluids w re occupied bv the Japanese forces on the 23rd of 
Mirth, 1942 and it occupied ny tht Allies on 8ih Octobei, 1945 On 
re < ecu p it ion the penil settVnu it w i iholishtd 

Thr \iabir Islinds uc iltnted to ihi south if ih Andamans The 
Nicobu group is a cluster of seven large and twelve small 'shnds lying 
soutli ot art \nd )m 4 fls between 6 H) ind 9 "YT 1 tuude md 94' ensfc 
longitude J Ik totil the isi n Is is M S| nuks an 1 is imevml) 

diotrilitu. Only scv^pSar the nm u n j I nils try *1 consul ) mle st e 
The i si sen islinds north to south, arc Car Nicomr Irres i, Kunotra, 
Nnncowiy Ji tie n r 3 i ind C ic i Nit l n Hurt i hn hnd kxkcd 

harbo i If ween the ll nds )f KmxiUi md Nuuoury kn \\n as \m 

eOW r y I hi I ju Inc c< t mu is the man n i < i n de rul t ir i or 

itf n in th ir dui and they hiv li n ci It \ uni/ h c onul fir n 

lor ^ 11 \ ( ni c iii rt i i nl ci 

Ih \ndunn ind Ni 1 ir I hi Is hi\c been con muted into i llmofi 
Tcrutoiv v illi the diet ol 1st Nosernl ci 19 6 ind iu ad i mistered iy 

the C ntiil ( c\ i inn it rhr ugh die (lief ' mi issi nr An \d\isor* 

Council u nsisiincr of fnc nu nlxis nomiuud ’ the (. ni d (joxcinminl 

is ass< cured \ itli tl e C hief Ci minis unci V mem <r Ins lc n m moated 

in tht I<k Sibhi fiom these I 1 inns 

STATES WITH SPFCIAL RELATION 
WITH INDIA — PROTECTORATES 

Sikkim 

Cap it il G mg >1 \rei } 44 s ] m 

Popul iMoti ~h 

Sikk.il i i lei kied oi the ^ uth l\ Indn on die \u t by Nepal on 
the m rth nd cist o\ J ibet and on die cist by Phutm Mist oi Sikkim 

is in the Ilimihvi-s ind m the bound ir\ with Nepal 
lies h.inch hi) uu i Ri ers include list* flowing 
thirugh deep \ iPess md intersect the coutitrv The 
eoiiutn hi> in are i of 2 744 sq miles, ite extreme 
length froir north to south being 73 miles and its 
extreme width *v> nulcs Its popul Uioii is H 7 ,72 d 
according to 1951 cm us consisting ol people partly 
of Jibe tin origin pirtly \ ipeh i tribes Tien md partly 
ol Ncpikse uni lgrant Buddhism is the religion of 
the luhng firmly 

Rhododendrons are one of the glories of Sikkim 
I here ite as m nv *s 40 species of them Theie ate 
bout 500 diffuent kinds of orchids m Sikkim 
9 Sikkim had long been treated as an Indian Slate* 
but with a special position m new of its geographical situation Political 
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relation between Tndil and SikTbm i« it uol horn 1817 md'untjl the tumfe* 
of power in August 1947, tlity wire regulated by i tieity signed in 1861. 

A new treats between India and Skkmi has been signed on mIi lYc6m- 
ber, 1950, by whuh Sikkim conttnuLS lo be the piotnuu tu of hutf India 
has therefore spend rtsponsil iln y in uspret of thv Sr u •> iminu.*, 
external illations and u> lunuim ttion? By it, all presioiu n^no be tween 
British Government md Sikkmi weu e mulled J.hc Governn m ol hitha 
is u ponsiok ur du. dtkncc md*’ mil i i! integrity of Sikl tin It his thp 
rig it to tilt uni miisiiiis is i f i nsi ‘ih tj^^ary hr tlu <1 kn< qjfc 
Sikkim or tin m muy^ot 1» du 11 puoculity tS6K<^>\ trni» i** uf*fudia 
has the ng it to end troops m\wh«.ri within Sklj u (iinunnKni of 
Sikkim shill not mipoit anv ir i >, m lumtious or oihtr w unit n lUtiJs 
Without the pi ev if us ion enr of the Ini i (lou/nimni I h« v nmal 
relations ui S»1 hint an co; dueled mu n„nlittd nkty by ‘In (io v mmtnc 
of India and bikk n skill hue no uiihni’s with mv foreign powei 
Government of hidn lute the tvhuivc right ot tonsirucLiug, m mutnmg 
and rigid iting rulsviys, urodioit^ posts tikgnphs, t< kphones, sunless 
in Sikkim Indnn nationds within hiskim an subject to the luss of Sikkim 
aiid subjeets of Sikkim within Indn an subiuf to the4iws of Indn (> >vtm 
mint of Indn agteed to pi\ Rs I I lkh i mualty lo Sikkim * 

Sikkim s hi t legislate bods 1 mmn u Sikkim Stile C ( uncil Line 
into bunp on tin '“th \tumst I 5} 

Mahutaja Sit T ishi N ungv il 

India* < Pahtti J Off net Appasaheb L Pant 

BHUTAN 

Capital P ii o \re i ( q m ) IH,(V)0 

Bhutan is i smdl 1 md lo ktd sum nukpcndei't St iu lying on the 
w>uth cist sk pcs of the IImnlayis, bordend on the auith ind west by tlie 
Union of India tYielding fm iboiu WS mik t ist md *csi dong sonthuu 
slopes of the Hiu ili\is, bm lued on tin \sc«t north md cist by l ibet 
and on tlu south b\ Btngil md \sst Its nnxinium Im idth is W) miles 
Its area is scium milts lIn import nice of Hhutui i> ukIm s 

defence, occupying is n dots sii mme pliee in the mull u inn bi'dir 
alongside Nipil md Sikki r, is obuou-* ptendy with libel ompkHy 
falling under the control of torn nnnisi Chun • 

Bhutan did not belong to the t itegon of fmn m Sntes n me i nl 
sense of the leini Bhutin is t {nifectonte btite, in icsjhlI »f \ > ugn 
relations, of the Gostrnnum of Indn Ik (ore Uk conclusion ot the wcw 
treaty between the (I nernmtnls *<»f Indn n d Bhuun, wltnh vs ^ igned 
at Darieehng on August 8, 1949, the nmn instruments gw lining India** 
relations with Bhutan wuc the SmJrnla lie ty of J%5 is i winded by ibc 
Treaty of 1910, between rl e forma Cosun vnr ot India md the Oovnn- 
fnent of Bhutan Under the treaty of 1^49, the Government of Indn nndn 
took to exercise no interferences in internal administration of Bhunn On 
their pait, the Goserniicnt o 1 Bhuun agreed to be guided by the advie o£ 
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the Government of India in regard to their external rektkute, ^e x Qd& 
eminent ot India is to pay to Bhutan annually a sum of rupee* five 
Government of India also returned to Bhutan Government shout 32 aj*‘ 
miles of^ieiritory known as Dwangin The trtaty provides among other 
things, that Bhutan shd! be ftce to linpoit with the assistance and approval 
of India whxcvu aru s, ammunitions warlike materials, or stoies may be 
required ioi Bhutan lhis airangemcnt will hold good so long Government 
of Bhutan 1 $ friendly to India and theic is no danger to India fox sucb 
it purrs Bliutin *»lso agreed tint dure should Ic r»o r\]ioit of arms and 
amnuniUOn/ across the fronuu of Bhutan cither lv the Government of 
Bhutan or ly privity mdnidud Ihv treity also piowdts foi extradition* 
As for the adnuustrition of tin countiy, the ruler is uDsolutc There 
is no appeal, no court ol hw Ihtrt is no political part) The countiy 
is divided into mn# piosinces and eic.h province is under the adt.imstrativc 
control of a Penlop who resembles the feudal zanmuAr^ of India It is 
through these nine Pcnlops and the i chief secretaries tint tie Maharaja 
trules the couni is 

People of bhutm an closely allied to those of Tibet and speak libetao 
dialect similar to tint polcn m ntaiby Sikkim \nthiopologically they 
are-closely ailed to Mougolim tiiUs ot Sikl lm 'is Gurung*, Rais ana 
Limbus Bhutuicse ire Buddhist* 

RuUt —J-i il IK Milurijj Jigme Dorji Wangchuk 

STATES BORDERING INDIA 

NEPAL 

Capitil Kith indu Aiea (sq m) . 54,344 

Population (1955) .. b,6)UU00 

Nepal is \ 1 mdlor 1 cd country between Indn and Tilnt It is situated 
on the north c lit frontier of Indn It is bounded on ?ht north by Tibet, ii> 
the cast b> Sikki u, on the south b\ Pencil and Uttar Pradesh, on the 
West bv Kim»»on tiou whuh it is scpiritcd by a user In area it 1 $ 
5k 43 sq nulc > suckhing 500 mites between Tibet and India Its width 
is amut 150 miles Ncpil consists phvsicilh ol two distinct territories- 
(1) the AO in ot strip of level culm ited lotcst King along the southern 
bordci and ( n ) th gu it mountainous tnct stretching northwards to Tiutfc 
Along the noithvin iron tin '•t nd mn> ol the highc t pciks of the Hima¬ 
layan rmgc, mil as V >nnt Everest ( 9 ft) Mtkilu (^7, { 70 ft), 

Kmchanjcnga ( c N6 it ), Ptvuih&in ( f»,H0 It), G»unsankar (23,(00 ft) 
and nurneious pei s v ir\jng froi Z0(f to n l t U>) feet Ihe Valley dt 
Nepal with an a ci of c 2 0 sq ni is in the eist tins is the only densely 
populated area and his ulks ot Katmandu, Phatgaoi) and Farm. Nepal 
has thiee di unctions, e t it is the only Hindu Independent State ihe 
world, it contains Mount Everest, the highest measured mountain m A tbc 
World U produces tfie toughest fighting men m the world*—the GorkbaS* 
The Tnbhuvan Rajpath, tlie 75-mile highway across three massive Himalayan 
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raa^cfc, ^ovi<[«V Ac first time, a heavy traffic t iking rpaddiak 

between tbe Nepalese capital and the southern plains of jhc Hmuiayjju& 
capital, h^ been built by the India Government I his r«nd ultimately 
connects the Indian border station of Raxaut with kathnandu .The roid 
was opened in 1956 and it wis formally hindrd our to Nq il m 1937* 
Nepafs two short railroads winch connect with lines m Ipd t do not 
reach the valley, which is served by a suspended rope callr 

The Himlayan Kingdon is*a ->clf sufi cicnt country is ( 1 food la 
concerned It is cluried th it the wot Ids best ncr is prod uc 1 in thj* 
Country Some of the, surplus agricultural products art e j or * * India 

and othtr countries Among its minetal resources aie g Id sihu copper, 
lead and iron ores, but the mining f these uml< igrc und rcsoi ui is jlill 
undev eloped 

Ihe races occupung Tscptl are of mixed Mongol origin Io the north 
Ml the higher inoui nin and v lle>, dwell the Bhotn* oi 1 ben ms to the 
west the Gurung) \nd Migars Iht Murmis < orkh 'is uid Newars 
occupy Uit ctntril puts, kiraUs, Li i bus and Upthis the eisttui There 
are also brahmins and Chhitris in the hills There aic dso Usstr tribes 
in the teru and oth>.r inilmous di iritis known *as kluimlus Hunts, 
Manji* etc but generally clissed together as Aiulns or dwcllt m the 
districts The (roikhalis or Gorkhas ne the descendants of the 1 i tlmuna 
and Rijputs who were driven out of Indn by the Muslims *nd to>k r hige 
in the western hilly lands where they ultx natelv bccimc dr inn ml and 
intermtrned with tie other races lhc Photias Kcwats, limbus Keritif 
and Lqclns are ill Buddhism, but then iclipton ha s< in t , i p with 
Hinduism that it is now hirdly rttogni abk Mac us and t unu s arc 
Hindus 

I hi. ruing power was for i long tine th*- hcctliluy Runs 1 h nigh 
tl eo ctically the king w is supreme inlet but i c i d p>vui w is vested m 

• the Pn i e Minister who wis also he id rt the A \ I Ins d i initioo 

by in in tin itlc headitarv pu»y wis ilw ly n rule y j n i il i s of 
the people and du> uniesr came to a he id in 1 "0 wl n n ui ms rrse 

against the Rani rule tnd cstibhslcd demxjruic form of ( vnnum the 

ad lmstntivc stiucturt was reoigmised in accouluce with i jicrla limit 
made by the king m Tebruirv 18, 1 51 I he int oduv.n >n of the c Hi in pcs 
mirked the end rt the hu edit try rule of the Rinas win h w ts me it nee 

from 1S67 I lie present Government of N-pd k lent cirnul i v tlv* 

King w th the h lp of Minister A Constituent Asscu l ly w u'd lx t up 
to driw i pciminent constitution 

In Deceiihei 195 s, Nepil wis fotmilly tdiiikd to t e United N iu >ns 

Ivsu iieitie** — one tr ny if pent ind Inend hip and < ill \ i ny of 

trade and commerce hive Leen sign d between the ( o\em i nt >f Indii 

and N ptl on July 31 1950 In th- first treity twe C uni tin nvr- 
ITiUHjally to acknowledge and respect the complete so ert unity, lenitomf 
independence of each ptlier India and Nepal will inform ruh other of 
" ioy serious friction or misunderstanding 99 with ‘a ncighboumig State 
i&ely to impair Aar relation*. 
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Two Governments agreed to appoint Consul-General, Cfo^etntnc&t 
of Nepal shalj Ik free to import from and through India arms* am mum-' 
uons, or warlike maiuials and equipment necessary for the security -at 
Nepal 'Both Governments igreed to giant on i tecipiocal basis, to the 
nationd of one country in the tertitories of the olhu the sane pmilegea 
in tht rmtlc^of it suit nee, ownership of property, p irticiparion in tiadc and 
commnee, movement and other privilege* of a smulir natttie In economic 
matters, each Gov.in nent guirantcts nHuoinl treatment to the citizen* 
^f the other m it> 


TIBET 

Am (sq m) . c 470,000 Cipital lhasi 

111 libet is bordered hy Chin i on tlu noith and eist, hy Bhutan, 
Nepal md tmln on die south uul by Indn *n the west 1 tit country, 
almost completely uirounded by mountain rmges is 1 rgely i phtcau 

avenging e la (00 ft high Ih( Iibct is perbips ar i I >1 ties tlcvmon 

than my oher country in the world The only 11 j> itu.t uver l the 
Tsangpo (Brahmaputra) which follows in easterly -ouisc chiough south 
Tibet Jn the 1 suigpo valley at < nt trly 11 th lure \ c rm meat settle. n< ills, 
including Ilnsi, Shgitst and Gy mgtst Most aieis of liUt ire suitable 
only to gri/ing Y iks, which cm withsund the intent cold ire the 
prtncipd domestic annnils and there arc also large herds of goats and 
aheep S^if ad roads provide the only comtcien! ioutes within libel 
and they ire limited to Tsatigpo jret The got ds foi foicign ti uk ire 

earned by pick truis o\ei difficult mountain pisses Tlu inlnbitants of 
Central ind Notth Tibet arc nomidic 

Mmy of the country s dwellers m the ettits are Lamaist monks, who 
jmy comprise is nmeh is one sixth of the counrr\ s mle populiiion The 
^hief figures of bnnsm the I)ilu Linn md Tashi (or Pmehen) lama 
arc at least the nominal lit ids of the Til etui Government Ihcie are 
several t\<cutnc Sodie° md in ippoinicd issembh th T son/du In 

generd, the admimsti ition is cquiHy divided between Limts and hymen. 
Aftci idoptmg Buddhism ftom Tndi i tn die Q lh ccnturv AD, Tibet except 

for mi lor relations i oh ted itseh from tlu rc t of tic world md even 
to the present few p oplc hue sue ceded in vi Uinp the foi bidden hnd 

(him c jiujl rco libet in 17?1 md thru r cr chimed sti/ci? nty — 
often merely noimd I his was dispute! bv Grctt Brirun which in J904 
Jispauh d to Lhisi Sir fmncis Yoi nghus lid wh> scuiud \ ih able 
tracing rights Incounwd by tlu British 1 1 1 el cleel ltd mlcntmhncc 
Ul ini In 1913 a Tnpirtit ConfaeiKc vv is held in Si ih betwten the 
Chinese Tibetans and the Bntish to m ult their mutual lehtion , but at 
the last n oment the Chinese withdrew from the Confettnce and the British 
and Tibctins signed k treaty which settled the relations between the two 
countries. 
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STATES IN IMDIt 

From 1918 to 1933 there were constant friction uul fighung between 
the Chinese and Tibetans which kepi the relation btiwtLp two countries 
always confused In 191b the 'libcttns ilmost coup 1 tdv ileued the 
country of Chinese tioops Witu the death of I hh Dilu 1 lrwl m 19°$, 
ihe country was bung ruled by itguu Will l)\U\ I ui the picseat 
occupant issurned charge of the u» intry in Scptembti 193 ( > in W2 th$ 
Pariclien bnu (second import mi -unj, ilso known is i is 1 u it had 
to Act U) Chim die to quiucl with D hi Limi where hi dud in 1 h7 
A new mcirmtion found out as P in hen T uni v is net iucptu.1 bv D^u 
Lama Tins divided 4 tht counity nuo p title C wmnuuisl ( « *rn ViH m 
Chini now tiled to st ihlish its firm hold < i Iibtt u J ink up tin c iu>e 

of P-mchen Linn ind lm uled the country on the pretext ol 111>ci iting 

Tibet in J9» Hi ( i i mmst G tin newt { i Inn h u civnllv con- 

sohdaled th ir p si non ind 1 il t ( is now ji du illy i |i \iik i i hint 

Relations uttf Indi — \P ihe puvious ic ties govumag ilu hIuioik 
between India and ii ii win snipped ind t new ur ity wis signed 
between I idi i ind il P >fl s Republic r f (.him on 7 >il ^nl P \ In 
the UAt of the igre l nt ihe iillownv, fi i I i u pun iplis irt i um nt* 1—* 
mutuil resjut £ >r i ich others nirilouii inu>.rii\ 'ml sovemjtit mutual 
non aggies i m, niutml n< n in rftrenu f ir i i h >*lur s mt tnal ill urs, 
equality and mi uni o neht ind peieeful coixistcmc Hie u l r in an 
as follow —(1) t linn n i\ i tuhsh t adt if in le it \( \ D lln t dcurti 
and Kah n pong (2) (ournm nt ol Indn n t> eslulsli tndc incurs \t 
Yatung, Gy ntse md Girtrk ()) Gncrnncjit f ( lima igne m sptcify 
<•) \atung (b) G\ uu c ird (i ) Phui is m il i f m ti idt the x <>v- 
eminent of Indn lgrcts tl t tilde n iv h c iri d n ii hi In me aiding 
places like (a) l dimpoig (b) SiJigun (<) ( ilium cl i n uisionuy 
practice (-t) Pilgn is f otn Indn nnv visit Kuhh md M n ssuo\vt r tn 
Tibet region md pdgiims from libel nuy visit 1 in i Smnth Ga\ i and 
Sane hi in Indn Pilgn ns cnsronnnlv u mug I In i nnv a nnni c lo do 
so m an rdmee with usml custom 

PORTUGUESE INDIA 

Area (sq m) 1 S37 < if il il C id d( de 

Population (1951) f 37 5 H (P ’M i) 

The Portuguese settlements in Indn are tfie foil w ir g ( \ I>u in, 

Diu Cot lies 200 miles to the south of P ml n Dinin n in nuC 

of tlic Gulf of ( ai hiy ind abr ut 11() i ulcs t) ihe n >rth i f I > l \ i id 

Diu in the Siunsht i Puimsuli about milts l\ st i li<m i tiny 
Diu is a smill i had sepinttd*fiom the m in!ind bv i j urm Mrtch 
of sea The enehves of Didia ind Nagir \vtn which fir md the \> rt »f 
Daman have been tikni over by the (iom nnunilists win h i I up 
their own adminiscranon 

The people of Goa speak, Manthi and Koukani ihe latter 1 ini i 

dialect of Marathi, which is spolen along tut West Cust of Indn The 

language of Daman and Diu is Gujarati 
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The agriculture is the main occupation and coconut** cashu-niftt, 
betel mi t$ and t fruit account for sizeable portion of the mchme of the 
Settlements, 

The *Hcad of the administration m the Settlements is the GoverHon* 
Qcnerd appointed by the Poriuguest Government m Lisbon Daman and 
Dui e ich lus^a Governor lie Governor Gencial is assisted by a Council 
of tluuecn, of whom eight arc nominated I he function of the Gouncil 
is puiely advisory Since August 19 5, a •Legislative Council conpord of 
23 mtmbeis, of whom eleven ire elected, hve nonun ited by the Governor* 
Ctncrft iv * seven by ptmlic bodies and ussocntions, have been added by 
tilt ad ninisti itnvc structuic 

Moi migiu is the. chief port and is open to oceangoing vessels of every 
51 /C fton ill pare of the wot Id 

Ihe people of the Pmtuguese settlement hive started for mngtr 
movement with fntln Seveie repressive meisuics hav** been adopted by 
die Portuguese Government against the nationalist movement, which U 
bring suppressed by all means 


e 1 PAKISTAN 

Capital • Karachi Population 

Area (sq m) . * 364,73/ Pop per sq m 


75,542,000 

208 


Pakistan which means Ilolvland , is a member cf the British Common¬ 
wealth, of the two independent countries into which the foi ntr 1 npire 
of Indn was divided in 194” It consists of two separate parts—-Western 
Pakistan and 1 astern Pikistan separated by about 1,100 uilts of India 
terntoiy 

The West Pikistin Province now compn e Sind (excluding Karachi), 
Punjab, North W<s r Fi on tier Province Bduchistan Stales Unnn, Bvhawal* 
pur, Vfirpur Khurpui and Fr >ntier States Kin Jit i c a centrally ad- 
minisieitd uca Ihe Wet Pilit n Province is split into ten ‘Conmts- 
Siontr* Di 1 10 ns 0 Tlic ten Gomniissioners Divisions m—Peshnvar, 
Dcra I in ul Klnn R-w dpiruli, 1 ihore, Multan, Bahawalpui, Rl> urpur, 
Hvdu ib id Quetta md k iht Divisions 

Hi^h Conti \ High Court provided for in the One Unit Art, passed 
bv the Cor utnent \ssui blv in Sqieilcr 19^5 has bten established The 
High C >urr rtjlu.es thr* Hi h Court of Lihoie, Chief Court of Sind 
and Judicial C nm wmos Courts in NWPP ind Baluclusrm 

Tlie other unit consists of Fist Bcngil which is two thirds of the 
Jftn ttr province of Bcngil, together with* a small area formcily in Assam 
(Sylhet) 

Constitution of Pihstin was pissed on February 29, 1956 Pakistan 
bccimc 1 Federal Repi hhc on March 2^, 1956 bone of the salient ft uurefc 
*>f the Constitution ire as follows —Tie Pakistan Constitution enjoins the 
State to ta v c steps *t6 enable the Muslims of Pakistan, individually 
collectively, to older their lives m accordance with the Holy Koran and 
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SuunaJh. Use Directive Principles of State Policy lay down that the State 
fhall endeavour *a$ regards the Muslims of Pakistan to jroMde ficibtiet 
Whereby they may be enabled to understand rite meaning ot lift accmdinfc 
to the Holy Koran and Sunnak” 

On October 1958, President Iskander Mirra proclai red M tru il Law 
4ft Pakistan, annulled the Constuumn, dismissed the Cabinet clis«-oK<d the 
Parliament and banned political parlies I he President app i ned A)ub 
Khan, the Chief of the Pakistan Army as the General ro idmntiu the 
country- However in the last week of October, Grnc.nl AyuJji ^Jian pri> 
claimed himscli as tKe dictator of IMkisun lie dismissed the Puudent 
Iskander Mirza and took o\cr the Presidency 
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(total population —1000’s) 


4rea (sq m ) 

Population 

Prrmm per 
tq wtle 

Pakistan 

364,-37 

7,53,42 

203 

Balutjhist in 

54,436 

6,22 

11 

Baluchist ui Stares 

7) 516 

5,^2 

6 ) 

Ea^t Bengal 

54 501 

4 ">0 G 7 

-77 

Federal t apitd, Karachi 

8P 

11 2 > 

i 378 

N W F P 

13 560 

37 ->3 

2 0 

NWFP (Frontier Regions) 

2->,6 0 

75 r 

103 

Punjab 

62 ? 15 

l,8 l 28 

3) 7 

Bhawalpur 

17,471 

13 '3 

104 

Smd 

*0 307 

4 03 

01 

Khairpur State 

6,050 

2 20 

53 


CENTRAL CABINF T 

Ptttne Minister —Gencril Vohd Ayub Klnn, Chief Marti il Law Adnmu* 
trator, al o Defence & K i hmir Affairs 
Man-rooi Kadir—Foreign Affixrs % 

Lt Gen Molid As m Khin— Rchibilititn n 
Lt G-n W A Burki—Health & Social Welfare 
F M Khan- Co a munications 

Ifabihur Rihman—F duration, Imormiuon and Broadcasting 
Lt Cen K M Sheikh—Interior 

Ahu! Ka^na Khan -Industries, Works, Iirigauon & Power 
W[jlfifcur Rah nan—Food & Agriculture. 

£uffiqer Bhutto—Commetce. 

M Shoatb—t m^peCi 

Bt. Mohd Ibrahim—Law. 



INDIAN DIRECTORY 
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Government of India 


Piendint of India 

User l*n s'dcnt of India 

\ 

Prtrni Mint > of India 


.. Di # KijUidia Prisiid 
I)j S R ulh iMishmn 
J ivv iti 11 1 1 1 Nelli u 


Central Ministry 


CABINE 1 MIN IS I IRS 


Jawahurlil Nehru 


Govind Ballabh Pant 1 
Morarp Rrntnhpdji Debit 
Jagjivan Ram 
GuUanlal Namla 
I* i\ Bahadur SHa$tn 
,Sardar Swaran &ngh 
" K. C, HrJtl y 
Apt Prasad Jam 
V K Krishna Menon 
Sadashiv Kan tsj\ Patil 

A.sokc Kumar Sen 
Hafiz Mohammed Ibiahim 


Pi mil Minister md Mini ter ot 
Fxteinal Affii*s & Deputmcnt 
of Atomic fntrgv 
Ho i c ms 
I in nut 
R nlw ivs 

I ihc ui rmplounent nd Phnittjgg* 

( jmmau <. lndistn 

Sled Mint s and I ud 
Works, Housing md Suppl) 

Food md A^iRiiltii l 
Defence 

I I insport md Communic itu n 
Law 

Irnj. ition and Power 


MINISTFRS Of 'Tun 


i 


Satya Naraym Sinha 

T >r B V. Kesku 

£>. P Kamiarkai 

J>r Punphrao S Deshmukh 

Kt*shiva Dev a Mahviya 

Mthr Ohmd Khmm S 

Kityan md i K mungo 

Raj Pahadui 

Balw.mt Nipesh D’tir 

Mxpubhai Shah 

ra Ktttrni Dey 





Jbht Lai Simnli 
yun Kabir 
CJofkda Reddy 


P ihamumiy Affair 

Infoimmon Bioadtastinp 

Health 

A^rit ultuie 

Minims & Oil 

Rv.li abdication 
Commerce and Industiv 
1 1 m i ort & C oromumcatmfts 
Home Mfiuts < 

Commerce & Industry 
Comm mi tv Dev r lopajwwat and 
Cooperation, 

I ducition 

Scientific Research, & Cultural Affair* 
Re\enue & Civil festpcnditure. 
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DEPUTY MINXTt RS 


Satan Surjit Singh Majithi i 
Abid Ah 

Anil Kumar Chanda 
M \ Knshruppx 
Jai^ukhl d I H nhi 
Saudi Clnndn 
Shj i n \ uid m Mishi i 
Hill Rim Ul»ii;a 
Dr Mono Moh m Dis» 
Shahnmt/ Khin 
Siri 1 ikslimi N Muum 
v n Violt t All \ 

K< tha Righunmmi 
A M Thomas > 

R M Hxju navis 
S \ kmhn iw im\ 

Ah lied Mohiuddm 
Sm I rikt c *\vaii Sinhi 
V b N \sk ir 


Dek'ncc 
1 ibotix 

Works, Housing md Supply 

I oxl md Agpoili m 

It if ati n md i \vu * 

C l u a lUi l cnsli) 

PI mi im, 

] m in i ^ * 

Scu ill c Res u h V ( ulfmSl AffcfrtfV 
Rul\ u ** 

F\tc ml \ 1 us T 

II 1C \ l JlJ <* 

Defence 

I otxl nnd Agmidtmc 

1 1 W 

R ulvs tvs 
Civil AviiiioiT 
1 linnte * 

Rch lilt iU n 


P ikLl IWPN T 4KY ST(ri l IMIS 


G Rijagopilm 
Sad idi All kh in 
Joatndi in th Ih/inki 
Liht N ir un Mishr i 
Falehsinlu io Pr tip S i n h r i c 
G iekw ini 
B S Murtliy 
Anand ( hrndi i Joshi 
Gijemln Prisad Stnhi 

Secretaries to the 

Vishnu S ihav, I C S 
H M Fuel ICb 

A V Pai ICS 
M N Kml 
Vishnu bahay, ICS 

K V. K Sundaiun, ICS 
S Dutt^ 1(&> 

8 * N Chakravaity, I.CS 


Iniurm moil md Broadcasting 
T \tcin tl \iTu s 
b tern d Aflujs 

1 lh ii ] i pi yj 1 1 nt A Phoning 
Deh id 

Community 1) vdopment 
Inform un n i id T> uud i ling 
Sttd, Minos nd Fuel 

Government of India 

Cabinet Secret try 

Principal St cretan Ministry ot 
I -nm® (on lean ) 

Secrcun to Hit Pit it! nr 
Scat tin I ok Sihjn 
Spoil! Secret ir Mi isliy o* I lorn* 
Aff urs 

Secret iry, Ministry of Law 
I orcign Secret iry Mini t*y of Ex¬ 
ternal AfTurs 

Spevial Secretary, Ministry of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs 
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N. Jha, T.C.S.. 

V. K. B. Pillai, I.C.S. 
T. Siva^ankar,*I.C.S. 

• 

M. £ Desai, LC.S. 


■ •i.- 

.. Secretary. Mmi^v trf-tteairik ' •/ ? * ' 


v*v; 

r A 


Secretary, Minify erf Hcahb* 
Secretary, Ministry of Irrigation 
Power. 


: •'< , 


Commonwealth Secretary, Minh&y* 
of External Affairs. 


R. Sachdev, LC.S. 

A 

« 

s‘ S. Khera, LC.S. 

V, "i * ^ . 

7 

Bhoothalingam, I.C.S. 
Mukhcrjec 
J. Bhaba 

sj, 14 " 

r 

r 

P. N. Thapar, I.C.S. 



• • Secretary, Ministry of Works, Hoti& 
iAg and Supply. ' 

.. Secreury, Ministry of Steel, Mina 
and Fuel.- , 

r 

> i S 

,. Secretary, Ministry of Iron & Steels 

.. Secretary, Rajya Sabha Secretariat. 

.. Secretary, Department of Atomic 
Energy (Bombay). 

.. Member, Atomic £nc r gy Commission 
& Ex-officio Secretary, Atomic En¬ 
ergy Department. 


J£. R. Damle 

D. L. Mazumdar, LC.S. 


‘?R. K. Ramadhyani, I.C.S. 

K. G. Saiyidain 
Tph^rma Vira, LC.S. 

K. Roy, I.A.S. 

/ 

S. Ranganathan, LC.S. 


J$awab Singh, LC.S. 

* fi. B. Ghosh, I.A.S. 

* 

»V 1 

R. Tandor^ I.C.S. 
M. S. Thacker ' 


& Pulla Rcddi, I.C.S. 
M. V. Rangachari, I.A.S. 

V 

M. Menon, I.C.S. 

L. <3ypta, I.C.S. 
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Secretary, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture ( Department of Agri¬ 
culture). 

Secretary, Ministry of Finance 
partment of Company Law AH- 
ministration). 

Secretary, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. 

Secretary, Ministry of Education. 

Secretary, Ministry of Rehabilitation. 

Secretary, Ministry of Finance 
(Revenue & Economic Affairs)*^ 

Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Secretary, Panning Commission. 

Secrctarv, Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture (Department of 

Secretary, Ministry of Community* 
Development ' » * 

Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Re¬ 
search & Cultural Affairs. S*/ 

Secretary, Ministry of Defence. : : 

Special Secretary, Ministry of Finance »• 
(Department of External Affairs). 

Secretary, Ministry of Ijbour and 
Employment. 

Secretary, Minify o£ Transport 
Communications (JPepar&nent ^ 
Transport )*, # ; ^ 


9 
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V M Philip, J.C s. .. 

M, 'Wanchoo, I.C.S. 
V. Viswanathan, I.C.S. 
|L R. Damlc, I.C.S. 

|L Y. Bhandaikar, I C.S. 
C. R. Rajagopaul 
Siuiniar Pi a sad 


JL.3L 


zNt^r urtecrwiY' 



.. Secretary, Ministry 6f Transport aftd 
Communications (Dtps, of Cofib 
tnunwafyons & Civil Aviation). 

.. Secretaty, Ministry ol .•Finance 

(Dept, of Expcnditntc). 

.. Special Sccictaty, Mintsiiy nt Home 
* Aflans. 1 

Secretary, Ministry of Food anil Agri¬ 
culture ( / T /7 cultural Dept ). 

., Seciciaiy, Ministry of La^* iDPpt. of 
Legal A Quin). 

. Sect run \fimstrv of Law (Lcgtsia* 
tnc Dcpuitrn nt). 

.. Secretin, K uh ir \fTaiis (XUniv&y 
of Home A (Jam). 


DEFENCE FORCES 


Indian Army 

Chief of the At my Staff —General 
K S Thimayya. 

General Officer, Commanding m- 
Chef , Southern Command —Lt- 
Gtn. P. N. Thapar. 

Genet af Officei Commanding tn 
Chief , 7 astern Command —Ll. 

Gen. S. P. P Thorat 

Genet al Officer Comm an ding-in- 
Chief, Western C ommand—Lx .- 
Gen. Kalwant Singh. 

G.OC., Madras, Mysore and Ke+ala 
Area —Mai-Gen R. K Kotlnr. 

G.O C., Bombay Ait a —Mai -Gert. 
P N. Kirpal. 

C O.C., U . P. Area —Mai Gen. Jai 
Stngh. 

G.Q>C., Delhi and Rajasthan Area — 
Mjj.-Gen. U. C. Dubey. 

Commander ; Bangalore Sub-Area *- 
Brig. M. M. Badshah. 

Commander, Bombay Sub-Area — 
Brig. Kamta Prasad. 

Commander, Poontf t Sub-Area— 

Brig. A. S. Beds. u ‘ 

Commander* fubalpur Independent 

. Sub-Area— Btxg. W. T. Wilson. 


Commander , Meerut ^Sub-Area — 
Brig \ S Sod hi. 

D(Put\ Chuf oj the Army Staff — 
Lt Gen. M S Wadaln 

Chuf of t J e General Staff —Lt-Cefi, 
I P Sen 

Ad'tt'cnit Or tic ral — Lt. Orn K inwar 
Bahadur Singh 

Qtiat ti} marts-t Ge nc ral —Lt-Gcn. 

Dml it Singh 

Mattel Genet al nf the Ordnance— 
1 t Gen h. P Dlmgilkar. 

Military Suutux —Maj Gen P. <X 
B innciji 

Fnginter-in ( hef —Mai -f*cn. R. E. 
Aseiappa # % 

Dtrector of Military Training —Maj.- 
Gen D Sou l>utt 

Dim tor ** Mt du a! Servu —M aj - 
Gen B M Rio 

Director of Supplies and Transport 
—Mu-Gen P S Chowdhury. 

Director of OrJnonce Sen ices— 
Mnj.-Gcn. R, N Nehia. 

Diiector of Mechanical Engineering 

—Maj^Gen. l^arkirat Singh. 

Director of Military Operations — 
Brig*. D. C. Misra. 
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Dine tor of Military luttlhqtftic — 
Bng IX wan Prem Chand 

Duu tor of Staff Du tut —Bng S N 
Bh itia 

Director of Signals —Mij (jcn \ C 

I yapp» 

?hut tot if Inritoind hn j —I rit, 
Huhhijin Singh 

Diicctrr of V t go it and l quip 

4 mint Biik ^ 1 Culm 

Dir dot ol h fan try— Lug Kijtmlt i 
Singb 

Dmttn of (h K um ttton Bug R g 
Sarin 

Director of let onai S ut a — Bug 

] h Kmnn i 

D rector o) Quote wq —lug Cur 
bux Singh 

Duu tot of R mo ) t ttn nt \ 
and r tu 1 ng II L Bhindin 

Indian Navy 

Chief of t f c \ u d Stiff We 
\dmn il K J) k it iri 
, Hit. Offi cr Con winding h diun 
licet Re u \dmril A Chaki i 
v tru 

Flu Office) hail f Re ii Adrnu il 
B S Scrim 

Commodore in ( natgi Cochin— 

Conmoclnic S Ct karmuku 

Con nod ore 1 iU Coact ieal(ha 
pat n am) tommodne M K 
1 r chk 

Deputy ( hu>f of tht No d Staff 
Coiimodore A K Chactuji 

Chit 4 of \f tUtial Com liodorr P 
K Mid trjic 

Chtef of Re - or el ( mihrodorc It 
S K tpo< r 

(htef of V t l U non—i ipt R 
H P Cdivtr 

Director < f (tnl Engineering—* Capt 
S K Chatttrjce 

Du re tor of Naval Ordnance and 
Equipment—* C ipt S D Kale 

Director of Natal Enqtncertng— 

Capt B S Banyan. 


Director of Naval Construction*—* 
Capt I N" Cochar 
Dine tor of Flee tncitl Engineering— 
Gipt M K Lele 

Due ctoi of A ual Inn ament Ins v 
pet turn— C ipt K J Rury 
Duct a of Natal Stores —Capt 
r *il\v tnt Singh 

Din t) of N u cd 7 unrung— Capt 

t T NkCiietd} 

hi ut tor tf Sup(f\ C ipt K L 
k R< w 

Director of Weeded Set i tees— 

Suigtont ipt A k 1X\ 

Due tn of A a l Td motion — 
Instiuttur (. if t i S R Rao 
Du it of Ofer f 2 aid Staff 
Dttt S mm in lu 11 A 
Mine \ 

ficer )j A il In* U c,rnce — 

( n mlci k 1 \m 
Dm 11 e j \ai ! St rial -Com 
m ndu C uit i u Si \ j. h 
Di c t of \ u i hr Material — 
C o m nd r P V ( corgi 
Director of ttn urn it Supply— 
Shu If Phu 

D* te of \ ut af l^ru (Judge 
t h ii Ut ( trend) Shu P i 
Jim id 

Indian Air Force 

(hn) of the hr St tj \u Maishal 
S MllktIJCC 

4n Officer (oir rndingin Chtef* 
Optritional iorrmand —Air Vice* 
Muchtl Arjan Singh 
hr Office t ( ommind ng Training 
Con n u d \ir i t i \ ode re Kan 
w r } isu irt Singh 
in Officer (om matiding Matn 
te travel Command— Air Co mno ' 
dort H minder Singh 
Dc puty ( kief of the Ur Staff —Air 
Vice Mirshil D A R Nanda 
itr Officer tn Charge Admmistra* 
Uon— Air Commodore E W. 
Pinto 



* * 


^ f * # r ^ , 

Qffherdn^Charge, Maintenance 

* —Air Commodore M.’ $. Chatur- 
, ■ yedi, 

"'Director of Medical Services— hit 
Vice-Marshal S. P. Bhatia. 

Director of Policy and FIans —Air 
Commodore Ranjan Dutu 

Director of Operations —Group 

Captain K. N. Gocal. 

*Director of Meteorology—G roup 

Captain P. K. Sen-Gujita. 

Director of Signals —Group Captain 
K. A. Joseph. 

Director of Training —Group Capt. 
H. C* Dcwan. 

" Director of Intelligence —Group 

Captain R. Sira ram. 

Director of Receive *—Group Capt 
B. K Scn-Gupra. 

Director of Pet son n el (Officers )—- 
Group Captain R. S. Shipuikar. 


Director of Personnel (Airfncn 1 )*-* 
Gro^p Captain D. K. Saikar. 

Director - of Personal * Services*-* 
Group Captain K. M. Agetwala. 

Director of Air Force Works— 
Group Captain T. S. Virk. 

■Director of Accounts —Group Capt 
K. N. Suri. 

Director of Technical Services (A) 
— Group Captain N. P. ^?ir. * 

Director of Teehnieal Servtees (B) 
—Group Captain S. M. Rikh. 

Director ol Methanual Transport — 
Group Captain R. S. Maiya. ’ * 

Dliator of Equipments (A)— 

Gioiip Captain G. B. Singh* 

Director of Equipment* (B)-~ 

Group CaptaijJ R D. Khanna. 

Chief Engineer , Air Force Works— 
Col. B. N. Pas. 


Tariff Commission 


C. Ramasubban (Chairman). J. N. Dulta, Member. 

Dr, S. K. Muranjan (Member). Dr Rama Variru— Ditcrtor. 

R. S. Bhatt, Member. 

The Supreme Court of India 


S. R. Das, Chief fu<tue. 

N. H. Bhagwati, fudge. 

T. L. Venkaiauma Aiyar, fudge. 
S. K. Das, fudge. 

Jiwanlal Kapoor, Judge. 

P, B. Gajcndragadkar, fudge 


K \\ Want hoo, fudge. 

Mr. Huvanestmar P. Singh, fudge. 
Sycd J.ifar fmum, fudge. 

A. K. Sarkar, fud f *. 

Kokj Subha Rao, Judge. 
Mohammad 1 IidayatuIIah, Judge* 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Dr. H. J. Bhabha. Dr. K S. Krishnan, 

P. N. Tliapar. , 

Controller and Auditor-General of India 

A. K. Chanda. 

Law Officers of the Government of India 

Attorney-General —M. C. Sitaivad. Solicitor-General —C. K. Daphtory. 

Finance Commission 

If 

» Chmrman— K. Santhanam. Members —Ujjal Singh, M. V. Ranga- 

% chari, L. S. Misbra, B. I s ?. Gangult, 

H. B. Bhan. J 



m 


'«fr 




Election Commission 


Chef 1 hqtion 
v K Sundmm 


C omrrtSsiQtit t —V 


M 

flection Connnusioners~& 
Rhatiaclnrjec, P S SuhramaoiaxB, 
F k Shunglu 


# 


Law Copimission 


M C S til' i 4 C / r'uin 
G K Dis - A tml r 
P <fc mr \ ni R — \l< tier 
N G Sui I uj ti Martlet 


\ K I Chan— Member 
D Kina Riju —. Mtwbct 
S M Si 1 n — Mcrttler 
Ci S Puli**— Vember 
G N ) 9 tu— Member 


Copyright Board 

M P S ityimr i\ un Pi (Iwmm I)i V \1 I) i) irio Member 

B K Ickur *fcn bet 


University Grants Commission 


C D Pc sh uMi (C m n) 

H K Mfi/ru ( / / ) 

K S Kri lin n it) 

A 1 Mu hu (Mil/) 

Dtwan \r ml hi r (i hmla) 


tt < ( u (M 

k ( S ( in (f 1 

N K \V !i ft 

S i i i 1 N i* u (\ *t ti 


>*tt) 

> J < ) 
i t) 

r ei) 


Railway Board (Ministry ct Railways) 

(/ / 

Chan min R 1 i J 1 ( V il 1 ijct 

fill 


Men be r Sti*T 

Pin nuil ( i i i e r 1 mh 
Me l* cr 1 i i r 
Mem x i 1 nj \ ii 

Ml t l \J nl t 
Addi 10 ml Mt i (1 u nc ) 
Addition il Me e (M in !) 
Additunil M n net (( *n e i I) 
Addition 1 M Icr (Sn0) 
Additional Me i l r (Woi 1 u 


M N ( 1 r i\ u i 

I) \ 1 

K i ^ n h 
I i ' 1 1 1 ui 


A pi t Si i„h 
I W I i 
S R M\ m m an 
\ P k 1 i n 
N k Rjj 


General Managers, Indian Railways 


B Arora 
M k Kaul 
K Ramirhmdrpn 
D C PujaJ 
B B M i hur 
Knpai Singh 


C an l 

V i It ill 

( 1 itm uijrn 1 oconotive Works. 
Koithl si I xonticr 
Northern 
Eastern 
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% 

8, S. Ramflsubhan 


"A. C MuUFjtc 
H* D Awasty 


* 

? ft & L Sethi 


Tsorth Tastern * 

Southern 

Rjilwt> I lectufit mow, Genera} 
M m igei c C 1 i t 1 n i uer ; 
Cjinvril Minima ( uul Pigineer,. 

Gmg* Bridge ! i >jc< t 


Union Public SeiVice Commission 

V S Hcjnudi ICS (Channian) P I Aumi {\Lr In) 

C V Mill jm (Vtwvi) S H /ihr J (. S O i h*) m • 

Dr \ i S<n (\len»h&) l)i G i> hiiini (1 Icfhtn^ 

J Sivashumn i^lnm Pill u (Member) 


Planning Commission 

Chtiun an— J'U\i , nr 1 il Nehri ^UnJc M u rji JXsu V K 

Deputy Chntwat - V I ku hna h tishii i Min t il ai la! 

imchiri Nu ili, Si n \ i jail, 1 N 

S i C M ] live ill 


Important Posts £ 


Solicit (in nil o] Inch 7 C k 
Dipntm 

Attor*u\ ( ml oj Ini -M C 
Sit ih id 

Dttcctn i cn l cj (t il h/atton 
—K V Kihi 

Conti 0 } lull ) (rtlClll 

\ J Mi uli 

Vn < c f I c ai d ltic 
vi i h h cl m 1 i T C S 

Dm r f / Oicmai c l 

*onc v K Iritji 
Suit \o ( a i! c hiri —til 
C uni hir Sm li W 

Director (lit at / S unfit t N 
emli i Sin h K S 
Ctt r t (on i in A K Milrn 

TCS 

Iflspc It t ( c n \l j I at f C h 
Rang nirtnn 

tkiutoi (tn tal cf V ppht c M 
Dicpo tl V N R ]in K S 

Dtreitor Central of Obtciiatnit — 

S liisu 

Ch<krman t t^tfe In cm ante Corpora 

, non -*-P A Gopihkrishnan, ICS 


( ctJti V t o 1 V Urt and \)t i & is 
k ScU in Ri 
(at la c) It nr i ad 
n\ ( \ Sul i i u i iv i 

( w m ic cj S / hit 1 1 ( f and 
inlc L M Shu!* it 

I n ct t ( t c l of It I r — 
( 1 li 

Di i t U / 7 ) Di N 

r X it M iji (I r 

Ch t 1 7 1 n n t C or 

I i i K K M j n 

(1 I i th f f * ts n l b r 

fit S \i i il^ mi 
f / * ('ntil t f * India — S 
xr i l u in n 

/J ctr ( ifi d of I i / L/ ^ 

k n i itshi m 1 C s 

t / l e ti i Comn s io* a 1 < 
\ k Sundir m 

D it t i ( c u i il of 9 S rw/ ^ rl 
/ ic nit n tl Ret ic \f I 

II u r 

Pjy c* r eotiat 'l I R~ f C 

\l ithm 

Ditc'or CmlrPU d S nrt*y of India 
—Bhihevh Chindri R^y 



Director */ Archives —R C. Gupta. 
Pftpdpal Press Information Offier 
—M. L, Ehardwaj. 
Director-General of Health Ser* 
vices —Lt Col Jas want Singh. 

' Director General of Resettlement and 
' Einployment—S Abdul Qadir. 
Dtrectot General 0 / Commercial In - 
telhgence and Statistics —C R. B. 
* Menon 


Chatman, University Gpmttf CmU 
mission —C. D. Deshmukfc. 

Chairman, Indian Airline Corpora¬ 
tion —Sankar Prasad, I.CS, 

Chairman , State Ban\ of Indian 
P. C Bhattacharya. 

Governor, Reserve Ban\ of lndi+*~ 
H V. R Icngar. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


Gotcrnon . 

Andhra Pradesh —Bhuiisen Mchai. 
As<am —Satyid Fa/1 All 
Bthat— Dr Zakir Husn n 
Bombay- Sri Prakasa 
Jammu & hathtvu —'Yu\nj Kiran 
Singh (S id a 1 1 ^lyasat) 
Kcrala— J Y> Ramakrishra Ran 
Madfn a Pride >h H V PiiiJkir 
Madia* —Bishaura n Mrdbi 


Governors: 

Mysore —H H Taya Charaaraja 
Wadiyar. 

Oncsa -Y N Sukhtankar. 

Pun nib —N V Gadgil. 

Rams than —Guiitmukh Nihal 

Singh 

Uttar Pradesh —V V Gin 
West brand —'Sm Padamaja 
Naidu 


RULERS OF TERRITORIES 


Lt Governor 

Hirncu/ul Pridesh —Bajrmq; Biha 
dur Singh Blndn 

Chic / Covin is*ionrrs . 

Delhi -A I) Pandit 

Trtpvra- N M. Patnaik 


C href C 'mints tone/ * 

4nJai ran O ^ 1 cobar Islands*—* 
M V Rnw itic 
Ponduhtny —1 R S Singh. 
Mamfnr —J M Rama 
Iatcadtve, Minuoy *> Aimndevi 
hlanCs —S Mom 


SPEAKERS Or THE LE($SLATIVE ASSFMBLIFS 


Afsttm —Dtfvakanta Barua 
Andh'a Pradc<h K Kalcsw ira Rao 
Uttar Vradc h -A. G Kh<r 
Rajasthan —Rim Niwas Mirdhi. 
Bihar —V P Virma. 

Madhya Pmdcsk —K. L. Dubey. 
Madras —Dr Xj Krishna Rao. 
Mywne —S R Kanthu * 

Ori\<a —Nilkantha DA 


Wc<t Bengal— Sankar Das Bapcrjec. 
Punjab Sirdar G. S Dillon. 
Bnniba\—S L Silam 
Jammu & Kashmir —Asadullah Mir, 
Kerala —R Sankaranarayanatn 

Thtinpi 

Pondicherry (Representative Assam* 
bly )—Evariste Dcs^ama (Pre&- 
dent). 


CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Jammu & Kashmir —Shconarayan Bihar —Shyamaprasad 

Fbtcdar.' 6 Bombay —Bhogilal D, 

■* 



* 







WwW-Df. V. P. >Chattafc, 
Mysore-*-?. ScetharatnaiaK 
; 1P#»/*£~5ardar Kapur Stngh. 


% 



West Bengal—Dx S K, CKattcrjee* 
Uttar'Pradesh —Chandm lilial. 




Chairmen, Tern tonal Counttls 

flint at hal Pradesh —Karam Singh* Manipur —H D Sarin a . 

Tnpura —Sachindralal Singha 


STATE MINISTRIES 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


Mint ten 


N* Sanjiva Reddi (Chief \ivn\tct) 


K Venkitannga Reddi 
JCala Venkata Rao * 

V, R Riju 

J. V Narsinga Rao 
D. Sanpviah 

P* Tkunmi Reddi 

S* B Pattabrmama Rao 
1C Brahman ind i Reddi 
G. Venkita Reddi Naidu 
Nawab Mcbdi Nawaz Jung 
M- Narsinga Rio 

A. Vagavantha Rao 


General Administration m< hiding All 
India Sei vices. High Court, Indus¬ 
tries and Commucc and Irmsport. 
Home (Poluc aj|d Piolu* it*on) 
l md Revenue, Lmd Reurms Regis, 
uaium and l ccioc 

Pluunng ind Urulopncnl, Informa 
tion A. Public Rclituins 
Iiugition ami Povtr 
Lai our. Health & Loi d Ad nimstra- 
tun 

Ag’nul'uie, J >nst u d \n, nil Hus- 
b mth\ 

1 du ition and Soctil \Vcll \rt 
Pin nice 

law (Subordinin- Joints; & Pusons 
Co-operauon aid Hou mg 
Buildings, Highway, Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation 

Hindu Religious md Chantable In- 
dow urnis, Small otak and Cottage 
Tndustnes 


ASSAM 


Miuistct* 

Bimala Prasad Chaliba . Appointment^ Political, Home, Gene* 

xal Admim>0$Uon, Relief & Rehabi¬ 
litation, Transpoit, Mmouty Com* 
mission and Co-orduwiuon 

App&ath. ♦. Medical and Public Health, Punting 

arid Stati6nery* and Registration & 
S tamos. 



7fC\ 

o 

Debeswar Sarma 


». r • - » 


BlimtrSTAN%feAR-B0OK 


Kamak^hya Prasad Tripathi 


Moinul Huq Cliaudliury 


Hares war Das 
Mahendraiiath Ilazarika 


Williamson A. Sangma 
Fakliruddin All Ahmed 

t 

<• 


Roads and Buildings under &W3$r; 
Jails and* Educa lion. - * * 

Planning and Development; Statist*^ 
Labour, Town and Country ' Pistil* 
ning, Industries and Power (Electric 
city), Trade and Commerce, 

Veterinary and Livestock Supply, 
Parliamentary A flairs, P.W.LX, 
Flood Control 5c Irrigation, Agri¬ 
culture. < 

Revenue, Forests and Excise. 

Rural Development {Panchayats)> 
Cottage Industries Khadi and Vil-. 
lage Industries Hoard. 

Tiibal Affairs, information and Pub¬ 
licity. 

4 

Finance, Gun-muni ly Projects and 
N.F S. Blocks, Local Sell-Govern* 
mciit, Judicial and Legislative. 


Deputy Mim<te>\ : 
Kiswadcv Sarma. 

Girindranad \ Ciogoi. 


« 


Parliamentary Secretaries : 
A. Thringlura. 
Lnlm.iwia. 

La lit Chandra Dolcy. 

BOMBAY 


Yeswanirao H. Chavan 

{(Hue) Minister) 
Dr. Jivraj N. Vehla 
Rasiklal L T . I\<rikli 
Shantilal Shah 
M. S, Kan nan war 
Varanrrao P. \aik 
Ratubhai Adnni 

Rha&wantran Ghade 
M. C. Sh.h 
S.*K. Wankhcde 

D. S. Dwai 
H. K- Desai 
Syed G. Kafci' 

. • i 

t 

,T."S, Bharde * 

H. K. TJrpudc . 


Ministers 

Political Services and Home. 


Finance. 

Revenue. 

Labour 5c Law. 

Public Health. 

Agriculture. 

Prohibition, Panchayats and Cottage 
Industries. 

Forests. 

Local Self-Government, ' 

i 

Planning, Development, Electricity & 
industries. * 

Public Works. , ./• 

Education. 

Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing Pres*; 

& Fisheries, . 

Co-operation. * ^ 

Social Welfare & RehabilitaddnL > 




' ■: state;' 


«* I I • 


Ml 


Bhaskar R. Patel 
//3fe«smyi Bhayanji Thacker 
\^^pkarao Chavan 
- Sm/ Nirmala Raje Bhosale 
/ftevisingh Chauhan 
w Jaswandul Shah 
^Shamrao Patil 
* Cu D* Paul 

:.Chhaturbhai Patel * 
Dr. Kailash S, Narola 
Madhukar D. Chaudhari 
Bahadhurbhai K. Patel 


Deputy Ministers 

.. Prohibition. • 

.. Roads, Buildings 6c Ports. 

Revenue. •* ' 

.. Education. 

.. ft Agriculturc. ^ 

. r Co operation. 

Sarvodaya, Forest. Labour 6c Societie* 
Planning .V Development. * 

.. Transport 6c Jails. *’* * ^ 

.. Public Health. 

Irrigation. 

.. Social Welfare. 

Parliamentary Secretary 
Homi J. H. Taleyaklmn 


KERALA 

Ministers 


E. M. Sankaran Namlmdiripad 

(Chief Minister) 

C. Achutha Mcnon 
K. C. George 
K. P. Copal an 
T. V. Thoiras 
P. K. Chaihnn 
Sm. K. R. Gouri 
T. A. 'Majeed 
Joseph Mundnsscry 
Dr. A. R. Menon 
V. R. Krishna Aivar 


General Administration, Integration, 
Punning and all subjects not €»• 
piessfy mentioned.* 

Finance, etc. 

Food and I ores is. 

Industries and Commerce. • 
Tranquil and Labour. 

I.ocnI SeIf-C?ovrninicnl. 

Revenue, E 1 else, Prohibition etc. 

Public Works. 

Education. 

Health Seivices. 

Law and Order, Legislation etc. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Ministers 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed Planning, finance, General Adminis* 

(Chief Minuter) .. oration, Transport, law and Order, 

Police, Militia, Information ahd 
. v Scheduled Castes and Tourism. 

Sham Lai Saraf ... Health, Education, Jails & Archaeo- 

„. # k>gy. 

Djnanath Mahajan .. Law & Revenue/Judiciary, Legislation, 

Land Revenue, Land Records, and 
‘ Relief & Rehabilitation* 

Chunilsrt Kotwal ,. Development, Irrigation, Power, 

Housing and *Watcr Supply. * - 


■‘-j* 





mmvsVAX VCdStamc 


Mu’ Chulam Mohammed Raj pun .. 


Industries and Commerce, 
Forest, Industries & ‘Drug 
Laboratories 



« 


Shamsuddm 


.. Mumcipahues, Community Pirojecta 
and National Extension 


O 

Ministers of State 

Kushak Bakula, Lama of hada\h Amarnatli Shaima 
Ghu^m Nabi Sigani Bhigit Chhaju Run 

Abdul Gh m lull Hu bans Singh A7id 

Ghulam Nabt Warn Soganu, 


BIHAR 


Ministc rs 


Dr, Snkrishn \ Sinhi 

(( hief Minister) 

* i 

s 

Deep Ninline Sinha 
Sah Md O/air Menton 

Bhola Pas wan 
Binodanand Jh i 
Birchand Pitcl 
Jagit Nui un t al 

Ganga Ntnd Singh 
Maqbul Ahmed 

Deputy 

A A M Noor 
Kcdu Pandcy 

Laliteswar Pnsnd S') hi 

Hxiday Nirain Chaudhury 

Ambika Suan Singh 

Sahdco Mahto 

Rad hi Covmd Prasad 

& M Aquil »* 

{Sm Jjotirmoyee Devi • • 

Chandnka Ram e 

Krishna Kant Smgh •• 


Appointments and Political (mum* 
Inform ition & Ti msport), I mance. 
Industries (including Mines and 
Mineral Resources) 

Irngitun Power md Information 
J ds Rehd Reh ibihi ition & TraftS- 

poi t 

Tvise 1 orest and Welfaic 
Revenue & Glim P nclnyits. 

Heilth Supph, Pood 
Co i pcntion Vtteiunry, Animal Hu$- 
Inndr} ina F i\\ 

Lducation 

1 ubh W orks Public Health, FngltV 
ccnng md Loc d Self Government 

Ministers 

Pood 

( uitral \d-nmistntion. Political, Irri¬ 
gation uk! Power 

Tndmtit, Community Piojects and 
Information 

Gtan Pmchrpts, Cooperative* Ant 
ual Husbmdr} Sc Veterinary* 
Finance 

PWD and Local Self Government 
Rtsenue Tortsts and Infoimatioa 
Law and I abour 
Welfare and Health 
Agnail cure. 

Education and Excise * 




STAT& tetmshm 7t$ 

madras 


K. Kamraj (Chef Minuter) 

\ 

M? Bhakthayatsalam 

C. Subramamam 

M* A Minikavelu * 

R Veakataraman 

P„ Kakkan 
V, Rarmah 

Sm. Lourtlammal Simon 


^Ministers 

. Public, Planning and Oomtdttmty 
Development 

w Home deluding Counts and Prison^ 
9 Prohibition, I ood lhd Agriculture, 

. Fin nice, Education, Inform lUon and 
Law ^ * 

. Rexenuc and Fublic I it llfit 
. Industries, Labour, Coopeiation and 
Nationalised JTr msport 

Public Works colliding Lb'Ctnuty, 
Hail)m Welfare 
Elec mut\ and 1 lansport 
Local Administration and Fisheries 


MADHYA PRADESIJ 

Minista r 


Dr K N Katju 

(Chief Mtntstc?) 


B A Mandloi 


Shambu Nath Shull 1 
Dr S D Shaima 

Mishalal Gangu al 

Shankar Ld Tew an 
V., V Dravid 

A Q Siddiqui 
Ganesh Ram Anant 
Ram Padmavati Devi 


Gcneial \dtnii istr non, Hone Pubb 
utv Conpljints, Planning, Deve¬ 
lop nent «nd Co 01 din ui< n 

Revenue Survey md St tile nc nt, Lind 
Rea rds I uni Kt > is 1 id I ocal 
SeK Co\cin 1 ent 

I oicst md N T uui d R^ou t s 
Education I avx PL\>icd J tfiliation 
and I >un t I rathe 
l in me Sepir ite Revenue, Tcono* 
nus Sulimes md R'gisitauon 

Public Woiks and 1 lcctiiuty 
1 al our. Rehabilitation, Housing and 
Chamhd Pioject 
1 11I I ood and Civil Supplier 
Social Welfare and Co opr 1 non 
r mile Health 


Depnfr 

Inayatulta Khm Taizi Mislinque 
Narsingbiao Dixir 
Kcshavlal Gomastha 
"jagmohan Das 
^atbura Prasad Dubey 


Mini iters 

Shivbh mu SolanW 

Sajjan Singh VishnAr 
Dashrath Jam 

Shyam Sunder Narayan Mushran 

M. I 




BINl>U$TAtf VfcAR+BOOK 


B D Jatfu (Chit j Mtm ter) 


MYSORE 

Ministers 


KitUidal Matrnppn 
T Subi ahm inv i 

T r Mari i 

H M T c w * tbisipp 
K F Pit I 
Mall Munppi 
D K K lhMc 
Ann* Rno Gin i iid In 
N R it.hi I 

Deput\ 

Sm T t (1 u ] i TT V ^ «di 
} H Sli 11 h * 

M M Is i^h innoi r 


Planning and De\elopment, Hoirw^ 
C )mmcrcc & Industries 
Resume 

I oVv, I ibour & Locd Self Govern- 
cTit 

1 1 1 U 1 CC 

Public Woil ind FUctriuly * 

\$ iicnUurc md Food 
C y npci iti in 
Ifcilth 
T due tion 

S i nl V cl 4 are F $ise ^ Prohibition 
Mint i r 

Si ( it lulu 
H r T n 1 Fed 1 
Bis pi 


ORISSA 


Vi 

Dr Haichiis 1 n Vih t b 

yCt* f 1 funster) 
Lingmj hnm 1 i 
Dindnndbu c i 

Sltl ’plM V 1 I 

Suit n li i v i in TV i 

Sm Pit n Mir r u 
Pdnti i M h r I d in 
Nil tins T i it r v 
Ra tnrlprdri Mu linj Deo 

Ridhwtth Rijh 

Deputy 

S*mVtn i K i r I) is 
Hnmnsii Shtxir T adhi 


/ tf) t 

Pc lltl 'll c cr 1 s lid r till e 

Ho i c [ m \ -»d I * i on 

Indn tis Minn p me* Gubm 

Rf vtnue. nils se 

Pul Ik Woi l 

Health R li f nd Rch ibiliMUon 
I nb 1 R ii \1 W til tie nl C nmerct 
Supfh 7 rinst in and 1 ibour 
River Vtilti D \clnpncnl etc 
De\ elopmir 

Mint tcis 

Bir bbim nil's * Su Binha 
Kunuth Chindn Singh 


PUNJAB 


Minuter \ % 


i 


Saidir itap Sm h K ion 

(Chtif Mtm tot) 

Pandit Mohinhl 

^ujdit Aminnth Vidvfllankar 

• jl 


General \dimnistntion T aw and 
Order, Tx in poit Ann Corruptioni 
and Tnlccoation 
Industries, Food & Supplies 
Labour, Co operation Education* 
Printing $. Stationery & Language * 



STATE MINISTRIES 


715 


Saidar Gian Singh Rarcwala 
Gum Kartir Singh 

Cape Rao Bircndti Singh 
Chaudhuri Surajiml 

Dr Gopith ind Ph-'i re iiv i 


» 

Master Gurl int 1 Sinjh 


IirtpiMon, Flectriaty and PanchayWt 
Revenue, local Sdfgev rnment, 
lief, etc 1 

PWD 1 lousing; Sports Ind GanttM^ 

Me died v. * n olid ttu n, Co opera>ftoi* 

md Ikilth • 

* 

Plinnin C nmunity Projects, Jaib 
and Tuslicc i us , la>-tton aftd 
Cottige Tndnstiifs e # 

Medi< il md H hh 


Dc fitly M ntstets 

Di Mis P irk ill K mi Ilu ha is I il 

Yishwam Ru I'dhu S ngh 

BAshi Pi it ip S u^h Bin u isi D is 

% 

RAJASTHAN 

*iintstti r 


Mohmh 1 Sid Inc n 

(( / jMmtu) 

Haul h u L p i lh\ \ 

Rurdishare \ \ is 

Badri Prisid Gupta 

Dimodaild V\as 
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Supplied and 1 * m r 

Re enue D i tl n R h ( md Re* 
h bili» fnn and Ta ir ** Relief 

Agriculture, foopntion, Forest^ 
PWD and Transport 


Deputy M rust as 

Sam pat Ram Rsklnb Chind Dhariwal 

Bhikhi Bhau Duilat Ram # 

" Poooam Chand 



tHKOlJSTAIf 6 ySAJ^BOOIC 

UTTAR- PRADESH 

v 

- Ministers / 


Dr. Sampurnanand" 

(Chief Minister) .• 

General Administration, Economical 
& Statistics, Industries and Labour* 

Hukum Smgn 

• • 

Health, Rehabilitation and Justice, 

Cirdhari Lai > 

k • 

Public Works Department 

<&baran Singh 

• • 

Revenue, Irrigation and Power, 
finance and Forests 

Sy td A? /.year 

Kamalapati Tiipathi 

• • 

• 

Ho uc, I ducauSn, JnformaUow and 

Vichitra Narain Shirma 
Mohanlal Gaiuom 

. 

Hinpn Welfare 

Local Self government 

Co oper ition and Agriculture. 

Dr, Siti Ram 

Minister r 

• 

of State 

Sumps, Registration, Excise & Trand- 

V 

Jagmohan Singh Negi * 

€ • 

port 

Food uicl Cml Supplies 

Lkkshnu Nirun Acluiya 

fialdco Smell Aryn 

Ram Swasup ^adiv 

Sou d Security and 'socuI Welfare 

Deputy Minsters 

Ifenn m N wdan Bihuguni 

Man i\ n Siugh 


WEST BENGAL 

Ministers 


Dr* Bidhm Chandra Roy 

(Chief Minister) 


$fttfulia Chandra Sea 

K&Upada Mukhcijee 
Khagxndri Nith Das Gupta 
* Ajoy Mukher^ee 
Hem Chandra Kaskar 
S. P Burnutn 
it Ahmed 
'ID Jalan 
Uimal Clnndrt Smba 
Bhupatj Mipimdar 
AWus Sattar * 

jfc&rfeodrauath Riychaudhun 


Home (except PoIkx and Defence), 
Tmince, bduotum, Development, 
Co operation. Cottage and Small- 
scale Industries 

hood. Relict and Supplies and Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 

H(tn (Police and Dclcncc) 

Works and building and Housing. 

Tiligation and Waterways 
fisheries and Forests 
Lxusc 

Agiuailture and Animal Husbandry* 
Lot a! Self tiovernment & Judicial. 
Law and Land Revenue 
Commerce & Industries 
Labour 

Ldutauon, * 
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Master ofStmtc 


Sin. Pihabt MUkheijee 

Tarun Kants Ghosh 
Dr. Anath Bandhu Roy,. 

Deputy 

Satish Chandra Roy Smgha 
Souftn Misra • 

Tenzing Wangdi 
Smarjit Banerjce 

Rajam Kanti Piannnik 
Cbittaranjan Roy 
Syed Kazem All Mcerza 
Md Ziaul Huq 
Sm Miya Banerjce 
Jagannath kolav 
C C Mah«ntt 
N'ubahidur Criming 
Aidheudu Shekhar Naskar 
Ashutosh Ghosh 


Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation *flt 4 
Home (Jails) 

Development, Refugee Relief and Jto® 
habihtation. 

Health. 

Minister* 

Transpoit 
I ducauon 
1 rib d Welfare 

Agriculture, Animal Husbandry &t*d 
F orests 

Relief md Supplies 
C o operation 

Cottape and Small scale Industries. 
HeaMi 

Refugee R*h<l and Riln 1 dilation* 
Publicity and Public Relations 
1 Ond 
I aboiii 


• LACCADIVE, MINICOY & AMINDIVI ISLANDS 

%A 

Adi isot) Count'l 

Purakkatbhoomi Muhammad Arenakit S>td Md Kastn Koya 

K Nallakovi Ilungal 

P A Pookoya Landeru Gan dinar Ibnliim 

Manikfan 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Adt tsory Council (1Qaff 50 ) 

Lachtnan Singh M P Bishop John Richardson 

K. R Ganesh Hijcr SubLhn All 

Prafulla Gharami 

«* 

PONDICHERRY 


4 

tdward Gouhert 
Chandrasekhara Chattiar 
Dakshinamurty Mudahar 
Mobamed Yousuf 
Shanmugham 


Advisory Council 

.. Hnance, Labour and Industries. 

Publu Works, Eleetricitv etc 
.. Medical, Public Health fc Cooperation. 
.. Revenue, Vetennaiy & Information. 
.. Agnation c, Rtfral Development etc. 



LOK SABHA 

Z>t>ca(c t —M Anandusayurum Ayyenger 
Deputy i>peakti —Sardar liukifll Singh. 
6 uutvy —M N Kaul 


ANDHRA PRADESH—43 

* B Ra* ig p li Ru> (Stil ilulan) 
lippala Sui D>ia (Fn vailnpuraii) 
Bidud t *S +\jiui tv in i (P ii athi 
pur a 11 A < f t i) 

Vijiv n Riju (vi ikhipitnim) 
Missuh S ir\ nin> n anil / (Golu 
goixJ i) 

Kuu ipui ^minii P c 1 ilu (Gobi 
guild i i< n l) 

P S R j ( i ‘mi idr,) 

* M 'Ihuumih 1 > {k>kinidi, 

B S Muuli » ku^i A c t < <!) 
Udd u uu P 9 ( s i Mi i) 
Kurmn M tl Ud limu^'u ) 
D Bilir ri 1 bn nh (< Hindu 
Di K AJu r il i (\i n u idi) 
Min I Ui V n it i Knshin Ri) 
(Mi>u{ p tn in) 

N < R i\n J ( n 1 ) 

Kothi R r i ih v 1 mm) 

R N<iri| \ 1 \( A (< < ns >b) 

C B * » (1 (Mil > i l) 

R I ik hm p i i i P i (N H 0 
U An; n ,, i 1 Veil j i Ac a c J ) 

M Xn i »h t inn A}\ u u 
(t hit ( J 

Eh M \ ( m tdl) ii Vi (< lit 

to r R cm /) 

T N \isuin lu tluhb (Finn 

p *-0 

V Rmi l k’ (i Id \\ ill) 

T Nigi R ( \i u i r n) 

K V Rim * n imi n edd\ (Hindu 
put) 

P \fnkiii ul 1 ti h (Adorn) 

S Osm 11 Ah Rhm (Liuncol) 

J Rim sliwir kio (VI hubtngar) 


F Riniswifctiy (Mahbu^nagar Re~ 

c )l<d) 

Vin \ ik Rio K Koratkar (ll>d<ra- 
1 ul) * 

Mm d M jhinJMin (S oindcnbad) 
Su Sim un I i\ n Bu (Yikrabad) 
P liu ii uith Rio (Medik) 

II C II di (Nn inibid) 

K n u m ( \d I toi l) 

M M i in*,a Rjo (b tri mi igir) 

M R rwiidmi (k m in is; ir Re 

(U ut ) 

S d i li \h F b i i (\\ r ns? il) 

Iti \ Niidli Ih i Ri) (Mah 

‘ i ul) 

I l \ it u kio (Li i tin) 
n \ ni a \ r K (Nil null) 

IX ni ih 1< i h ( up nih l\t 
c ( I) 

ASSAM—13 

H ii V i' ilk l \ri (< l 7 i u) 

Ni t ) ( mb L r (< ichir 

It t ') 

lie i Him it ^Autonomous 

i! uu K iu /'i 
\i ) d ' i v il) 

P u \I n ul IX i (Gidpiri) 

Ph u nt i i f mi if in (Gjtlpaia 

< tntti) 

T b Bit (Ci uhHi) 

1 I I) j iv ti (I)u i me;) 

I llidhu Kc t / i (No gong) 

Su N 1 f1 1 1 \b d (Joilnt) 

Ij ilulh t t» J uooih (Sib^igar) 

]« g n Iri * nh U'muki (Dibru-* 

< ui) 

* C i m khamoon Goliam 


# Nominitcd b> tlic Picsiduu to icpie^nt Part B Inbal Areas of 
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Rafndliam Das (Nawada Re served) i. 
Brajp^hwar Prasad (Gaya) 

Sm. Vijaya Raje (Cratra) * 

& A* Matin (Giridih) .• 

P. C. Bose (Dhanbad) 

Sm. Lalita Kajyaiaxm^ (Hazaribagh)* 

M. R, Masam (Ranch; Bast) 

M. K. Ghosh (Jamshedpur) 

Samblm Charon Gudsora (Singh- 
bliUin Resaved) # •**» # • 

Jaipal Singh (Ranchi West Re¬ 
served ) 

lgnace Beck (Lohard.iga Reserved) » 
Gajcndra Prasad Singh (Palamau) 

BOMBAY—66 

Rhavanji A. Klii.nji (Kulch) 
Ghaiishya:iikd O/a (Zulawad) 
Mnnubhiu £%iah (Madhya Sail* 
raslr.ra) $ 

JjisuklulaJ Haihi (Hafrr) 
Naretidrahhai P. Nathan .ini (Sornlh) 
Sm. Jayabcn Vajubhai Shah (Girnar) 
Bahanlray G. Mehta (tlohilwad) 
Akbarhhai Ghawda OLniskaniha) 
Gulzcirilai Narnia (Sabirkantha) 
Puruslu-ttamdas R. Paid (Mehsana) 
Mutisinh B. Yinkorc (Palau) 
lndiilal K. Yaguik ( Mimcdnbad) 
Karsanda* Par • »*r (Abmcdabad 
Re-erred) 

Thakor vSii.i Patcsinhji Ghodasar 
(IGiira) 

S.n. Maniben V, Pn*J (An.md) 
Manckl.il Gandhi (Hunclriiahals) 
Jaljibhai Ko\a : *iiai Dnvlod (Duhad 
Rt.sen cj) 

FatoinbYao PcViiapsinhrao Cackwad 
(buioda) 

Chaudu Sinn 1 '.11* (Broach) 
Changanlal M. Kcdaiia (Mandvi Re¬ 
served) 

Morarji Ranchhodji De'ai (Surat) 
Mamibhai Nichhabhai Patel (Bulsar 
Reserved ) 

Satyendra Karain Sinlia (Aur&nga- S. K- Putil (Bombay City South) 

• had) Shripad AmritJOange (Bombay City 

'•$Ul Satyabhama Devi (Nawada) Central) 


,v* 


; Btfahud Mishra (Bagaha) 

Vanina (Chamj>aranV 
? Bhoia Rout (Champkran' ttkserved) 
DL .Syed Mahmud (Gopalganj) 
Jhulan Sinlia (Siwanj* . 

Rajendra Sfegh (Chapra) # 
Mahendta Nath Singh (Maharajganj) 
; Ft. Dw^rka Nath liwaiy (Kxsaria) 
RajjeShwar Patel (Hfljipur) 
Cfa&Adramani Lai Chaudhary (Haji- 
pttr Reserved) 

Asoka Mehta (Muza[Jarpur) 

7- B. Kripalani (Sjtairuhi) 
Digvija>a Naram Mngh (Pupri) 
Shyamnandnn Mishra (hunagar) 
Anirudha Singh (Madhubani) 
Satyanarain Sinlia (Samastipur) 
Shreenarain Das (D.irbhanga) 
Rameshwar Sahu (Darnhanga Re¬ 
served) 

Lalit Narain Midira (S tharsn) 
Bholi Saruar (Saharsa Reserved) 
Mohammad Tahir (Kidianganj) 
Phanigopal Sen (Puniejj) 

Bhoiamuli Biswas (Katilior) 

Paika Mur mu (Rajamahal Reserved) 
S. C. Choudhmy (Dumka) 

Debi Sorrn (Dumka Reserved) 

Sm. Sakuniala Devi (Banka) 
B^narsi ] 5 rasad Jlmnjhumvala 
(Bhagalpur) 

Banarasi Piasnd Sinlia (Monghyr) 
Nayantara Das (Nfonghvr Reserved) 
Jiyal al Ma nd a 1 ( K h agan a ) 

Mathura Prasad Midira (Begiusrai) 

• Kailash Tati Singh (Nalanda) 

Sm. Tarakesh\v»ri S’mha (Barh) 
Sarangdhara Sinlia (Patna) 

Jallram Bhagat (Shahabad) 

Kimal Singh (Buxar) 

Di:. Ram Subhog Singh (Sasarom) 
Jagjfwan Ram (Sa;aram Reserved) 
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Vishnu Parulckar 

Mahatfci Swami Ramanand Thtfas 

i)l <' ■ ]'v?- . -bad) '«r -'' ' • 

B. Raut (Kolaba) Dr.*M. S.- Aney (Najmi| 

Sttstjatt Ganesh Coray (Poom) ■ KERALA—1 

tshasrijp Jcdhc (Baramad) S. Easwara Iyer (Trivandriito,)-^ 
jdasaheb Salunke (Khed) M. K. Kumaran (Ouray 

R. Assar. (Ratnagiri) t V. P, Nayar (Quilon) 

Pai (Rajpur) P. K, Kodiyajn (Quilon Reserved!^? 

fJ *' t "isahcb R. Mahagaonkar (Ko- P. T. Pun noose (Ambalapuzha) S? 
ipur) - P. K. Basudevan*Nair (Thiru^i&^r 

karrao Khanderao Dige (Ko- Mathew Maniyangadan (KotuS^d^* 
ipur Reserved) George Thomas Kotrukapatyy (i&a&r 

(aheb Patil (Mirajg * vattupuzha) ' *'1 a 

L Chavan (Karad A. M. Thomas (Ernakulam) : 

V Patil /'Antra 1 T r. M Urnnn IMW.am V $ 


war... 
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«C lahpur) 

&SJjaokarrao Khanderao 
l^-J&hpur Reserved) 
S^BalaSahcb Patil (Miraj$ 
|Q>. It. Chavan (Karad 
Patil ^Satra) * 
vfjL'G. More (Sholapur) 


T. C. N. Menon (MukundapuratiOr, 
K. K. Warior (Trichur) ' 


yappa Hari Sonavane (Sholapur V. Eacharan (Palghat) 


^ J,' r A « X JL 

Reserved) 

K. Khadilkar (Ahmednagar) 

C Kamblc (Kopergaon) 
;JBhauxaO K« Gaikwad (Nasik). 
■^Yadav Natayan Jadhav (Melegaon) 


P. Kunhan (Palghat Reserved !) 
K. P. Kuttikrislman Nair (K 
kode} 

ft Pockcr (Manjeri) 

Dr. K. B. Menon (Badagara). 




taxlnan Vcdu Valvi (West Khan- M. K. Jinachandran (Tellicber^) 


£ desh Reserved) 

j s % * 

tUttamrao L. Patil (Dhulia) 


A. K. Gopalan (Kasargod) 

MADHYA PR AD ESI 


r.i > '> 
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^Naushir Bharucha (East Khandesh) Radhacharan Sharma (Gwalior)^ . 
':;Shivram Rango Rane (Buldana) Surya Prasad (Gwalior Rtsetveefy^ 
;!-'pr; Gopalrao B, Khedkar (Akola) Pt * Bri j Narain Brajesh (ShivpuriJ^ 
’Laxmanrao S. Bhatkar ( Akola Re. Maharani Vijjaya Rajc Sdndia -af 
X*.served) ' Gwalior (Guna) ' ': . '.frS. 

iatfeninhrnoR t Leetadhar (Shajapur 


■v: -W; 


">X*ved) *• 

V,”, 

Sxvami (Chanda) 
Jamrialal Bajaj (Wardha) 
'Syty.tX Y. Gohokar ( v eotma 


*J& G- Deshmukh (Ramtek) SjJ (Shajaptir 

Hajarnavis (Bhandara) (U !r?u 

BaUdri^na Wasnik (Bhandara Rr- ^ ^ 

4 Amar ?‘ n g h Dan ® r (mb#; 

' * . served) 

©■■■S' S W i JP! ,a ? d4 ) . v Kanhaiyalal Khadwyala 

^; JamnaIal Bajaj (WardJja) Ram Singh fihai Verma YNi 

Gohokar ( v eotm«Q , Sfn. Maimoona Sultan { 

Raq Sonule (Nahdtd) ^ Pt Twal* ; i|totted lotiahi 
-• Nxmdeyrao; Kaml^c ' Sm. - 


j. 


****** oiujju , v ernia 

} r Sfn. Maimodna Sultan 




Sm. 
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Wadiwa (Chhmdwara Re- 

M. O. ^Jikcy (Mandla Reserved) f 
•ft D GautStm (Bala^Aat) 
matilai Bakhwal (Durg) 

Vtk jKastaiya (Ba$Ur Reserved) 
Itaja n Birendra Bahadur Singh 
* (Raipur) 

Ran* Kcfcharkumart Deu (Raipur 
Reserved) 


M 

'•V 


C. B> Karasmoibiui 
(Hosaa- Dr. P. Subbarayan ( 

) S. V. 'Ramaswamy (Sal^n) 

I&bolal Tewan (Nunar) W JL. Kanakasabai (Chidambaram) 

$. Cbandak (Chhmdwara) ^L. Elayaperumal (C&idamW«*|*t'' 

Reserved) 

, N. P. Shanmuga Goundfcr CTindiv#- 
natn) 

T D Muihukumarasairu Nbyudi* . 
(Cuddalort) ^ w 

K R Sambundam (Nagapattmam) 

M Ayyakannu (Nagapamnam Re¬ 
served) 

C R Pattabhi Raman (Kumbako * 

Vidya Charan Shukiu (Bdoda-Bazar) R V airavan (Taniore) 

Sm Mmimata Agamdis Guru M 
(Baloda Bazar Resttved) 





Cbandiktswar Saran Smgh Ju Deo 
(Surguja) 

Babunath Smgh (Surguja Reserved) 
Amaismgh Saigal (Janigu) 
Reshiintal ) mgde (Bilaspur) 

Anand Chrndra Joshi (Shahdol) 
Carnal Naram Smgh (Shahdol Re¬ 
served) # 

Siuva Datt Upadhaya (Rewa) 

Sam Sakai Tewan (Khajuraho) 
gonial Malviya (Khajuraho Re¬ 
served) • 

MADRAS—41 

S. C C Anthony PiUai (Madras 
North) 

T- T Knshnamachan (Madras 

South) 

Dr, A Knshnaswamy (Chmgleput) 
H Siva Raj (Chmgleput Reserved) 
$L Govmdarajulu Naidu (Tiru- 
vallur) 

N. R. M, Swamy (Vellore) 
u Muthuknshnan (Vellore Re¬ 
served) 

A. Dharmahngam (Thjruvanna- 
A .Duraisamy Goander (Tnuppa 


M Palannndy (Ptrarrbalur) 

K Perwsami founder (Karur) 


M. K M /mcLl Salam (Tiruthira- 
palh) » 

R Ruruanarhan Chettur (Puduk- 
kottai) 

P Subbiah Ambalim (Ramanatha~ 
puram) 

U Muthuramahnga Ihevar (Siv 
villiputhur) 

R. S Arumugam (Sri villiputhur 
Resert ed) 

P fhinulingam Nadar (fsagcrcoil) 
T Gimpathy (Tnuchtndur) 

P T Ihanu Pillai (Tirunelvcli) 

M Sankarapandian (Tenkasi) 

R Narayanavami (Pcriakulam) 

K T K Tbangamani (Madurai) 

M Gulam Mohidcea (Dmdigul) 

S G. Babknshnan (Dmdigul Re- 
served) 

P R Ramaknshnan (Pollachi) 4 
E V K Sampath (Namakkal) 

S R Arumugam (Namakkal Re- 
served) 

K S Ramaswamy (GobichertU 
palayam) 

Snx Parvathi M. Knshiian (Cote* 
batore) 

C. Nanjappon <(Nilgkis) 
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* MYSORE—26 

D. A, Katd (Chikodi) 

B. N, Datai* (Belgaum) 

Joachim Piadad Alva (Kanara) 

T. R. Neswai (Dharwar South) 

D, P/Karnpkar (Dharwar North) 
Ramappa Balappa Bidari (Bijapur 

South) 

M. S. Sugandhi (Bijapur North) 
: Mahfrd(; v appa JRa v pure (Gulbnrga) 
Shanker Deo (Gulbarga Reserved) 
Dr. C. S. Mrlkote (Raichur) 

S A. Agadi (Koppal) 

TcJur Suhramanyam (ficllary) 

J. M. Mnhnmed Imam (Chitaldrug) 

K. G. Wodevar (Shimoga) 

H. Siddananjappa (Hassan) 

M. K. Shiv ana ni^ppiy (Mandya) 

C. F. Fasappa (T*pu r) 

M. y. Krifjhtnpppa (\umkur) 

K, C. Reddy ^Kolar) 

Dodda Thimmiah (Kolar Reserved) 

N. Kesha^a (Bangalore City) 

H. C. Da*nppa (Bangalore) 

M. Shankarniyft (Mvsore) 

S. M. Siddiah (Mvsnrc Reserved ) 

K. R. Achar (Mangalore) 

U. Srinivasa Mulliah (Udipi) 

ORISSA—20 

Tagannath Rao (Koraput) 

T. Snnganna (Kora pur Reserved) 
Umn Charan Patnaik (Ganjam) 
Mohan Naik (Oaniam Reserved) 
Maharaia Pratap Keshari Deo (Kala- 

handi) 

Bijava Chandra Sineh Pradhan 
(Kalnhandi Reserved) 
Shraddhakar Supakar (Samhalpur) 
Banamili Kuiphhar (Samhalpur 
Reserved) 

Kalo Chandramani (Sundargarh 
Reserved) 

Lavminarayan Bhanja Deo (Keon- 
jhar) 

Ram Chandra Majhi (Mayurbhanj 
Reserved) * 


Bhagabat Sah» 

Kanhu Chtfran Jena 
served)* ' 

^5arendranath Dwivedy (Kcndr&jWaJ. 
Baishnab Charan Mullick (Kendra^ 
para Reserved) 

^Nityananda Kamingo (Curi^ek) 
Suxcndra Mahamy (Dhenkanal) , ' * 
Badkumar Pratap Ganga Deb Bamt% 
(Angfil) ' * ** 

Dr. N. C. •Samantsinhar (Bhttb&f 
neswar) 

Chintamani Panigrahi (Puri) 

PUNJAB—22 

Hemraj (Kangra) 

Dal jit Singh (Kangra Reserved) 

Sm. Suhhadra Joshi (Amhala) 

Chuni Dil (Anrihah Reserved) 

Mool Chand Jain (Kairhnl) 

Ranbir Singh Chaudhnri (Rohfak) 
Chandliuri Pratap Singh Dauita 
(Jhaj-ar') 

Prakash Vir Slnstri (Gurgaon) 

Ram Krishan (Mahindragirh) 

Pt. Thakar Dasc Fhargava (Hissar) 
Sardar fkhal Singh CVro/epur) 
Sardar Surjit Singh M.ijithia (Tarn 
Taran) ‘ ^ 4 

s Gurnnikb Singh Musa fir (Amritsar) 
Dewan Chand Shams (Gurdaspur) 
Sardar Raldev Singh (Hoshiarpur) 
Sardar Swaran Singh (Jullundur) 
Sadhu Ram (TnHundur Reserved) 
Ajit Singh Sarhadi (Ludhiana) 
Bahadur Singh (Ludhiana Reserved) 
Sardar Hukam Singh (Bhatinda) 
Ajit Singh (Bhatinda Reserved) 

Lala Achint Ram (Patiala) 

RAJASTHAN—22 

Raclheyshvam Ramkumar Morarka t 
(Jhunjhunu) 

Rameshwar Tantia (Sikar) 

Harish Cj*art$fa Shartna (Jaipur) v 
G. D. "Mifeanh: ^ '' 

Shobha 



* LGK SABHA 


ttai Bahadur (Bharatpur) 

Pii Hirahl Shastri (Sawai Madho- 
pur) , 

lagan Nath Prasad Pain h i (Saw% 
Mulhopm Rt\Oted) 

Ncmichandn Kishwil (knih) 

On\ar*l 1 (Koiih Ac Dad) * 
P B Rhogji Bh li (Bmiswiia He 
sen cd) 

Moiuikw Lai Virrtn (Idiipui) 

Dccn Bmdliu Pirn ir*(Utlupur he 
sen ed) 

Rnncsh Clnndra is (I lulu ua) 
Mukit 1 mini d J 1 iif, \ i ( \] nrr) 

1 lansh PIi india Mnhn (Pill) 

Sut i) Rum 1 inim () 1 le) 

Mill ir ijidhn i) null Sin, hji 

(Burner) 

Jaw nti ] Mthfi (Jouhpui) 

Math iridiss ^ r itlnir (Nig ur) 
Mihinji Karim Sinplip (Iilnncr) 
Pannt I A B«uj il (Bit unr Ac 
sen d) 

UTTAR PRADESH—86 

Jmg Paludur Pi (\lmn/ 

Bhakat Dirshin (t uhwal) 

H H Mthnijil Shn Minbcndi i 
shih^i th i C lrhu d) 

Mihavir i (Dthi i Dun) 

Ail Prmd J un (Sdi iranp ir) 
Sunder I d (Sdnr i pur krsetitd) 
Sumat Prasad (Mu^'Ularmgar) 
Shahnawa/ Klnn (Meerut) 

Vishnu Shann Dublish (S ill # mi) 
Pt Kn hna Oh Slmrm (Hipur) 
Raghubir Dual Misra (Buhnd 
shahi) 

Kanhai>a Lai Bilmikt (Piduid 
shahr Reset ted) 

Abdul Liteef (Biinor) 

Hifzur Rihmn (Amroha) 

Ram Sarm (Moradabad) 

Sycd Ahmed Mchdi (Rampur) 
Satish Chandra (Bareilly) 

0 D Pande idt" 

Moh*» pwnoap 

* £ ’ 


m 

Bisfianchandar Seth (Shahjahattfwr) 
Nnam Dm (Shahjalnnpar Rtf- 
f trttd ) 

Ra hubn Sd) a (Budaun) . * 
Chmdhn Bad in Singh () is \h) 
Jamii Khw i i Ohgui) 

Nirdo Sutlv (Migub JvW; td) 
Rip Mduud i 11 >up (Mithun) 
Stih \ch 1 Si lgh (\ r \) 

} n Rij Stnoh (Fjtq i* ])<■«**' * 

1 u lin i ( n ndi i (J d s i 
Rt u lal i h ltmudi (I \ ill) 

T nsi I is 1)1 in ir (M npmi) 

I) Si h li N \ i (J1 nsi) 

1 M Dwn di (II m n pm ) 

1 ichi Rin (Hi» in pit Rt 
P ^sb Sinj li* (B n 11) 

Muk.li id Pitv lb nuMiihd) 
Aijun Snj.li cl m i (lliwih) 
Tul\ Run (1 will htf (<d) 

T lg idi h Aw \ ihi (PiFlimr) 

S \1 Rmciju. (k inrun) 

An ir Himm (Fiuhpii) 

1 1 P h idi r Sistn FAllihd id) 

J wdi ill N hnt (Phulpir) 

M uni Ui i (Pliul]>\ir Resitted) 

I N Mil n (Mu/ \ i r) 

Rup N v un (Mirz pi R< tred) 

R k bun rli Sin di (Vu hum) 

Pirl d Sin h (I unj ui) 

(t lpiti R (1 uinp ir Re ried) 

TI rr r is d Sineti (Chi ip r) 

S rpi Pa ml (R nr i) 

Ridhi V n Sin^h (IJ ill \) 

T T mi o Sin 1 (< rh i l) 

KiItLa Sin h (A/n 4 irl 1 
\ hwjiath Pr id (A/ l ill Pr- 
<ut<d) 

Aihvwith R>\ (Sdempir) 

P imii V r ti a (Droil 1) 

Kndu Nath P^ndey (Hm) 

Slubhan I d Sivrna (Mih 1 jganj) 
Smhisin Singh (Gonkhpur) 
Mihadto Prasad (Gorak! pur Re- 
sett ed) 

Keshva Devi fyfdvna (Rasti) 

Ram Ganb (Basti Reserved) 
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Ran Shanktr La! (I >omamgjnj^ 
JogcncJn Sindi (Bdiraiih) 

Bhu^vvaii Dm Nrii n (kaisarganj) 
Atal Bn&ii Btjpivc (hdiampur) 
Duk«L i'jitip S ugh (Cond») 

Ran Su\ i T adiv (iartbnnki) 
Swam K i) ui e id Sastn (tiiiabmki 
Pc\e r tca) 

Midi! t (f 11/ ll > 1(1) 

Paiun j^i \) u/d id Ay <r/) 

Pi (r>uul Mi 1 u\ i ^S » i «ij m i 
Dr I l K s\ ir ^Mi sib kI mi) 

Pt Munishw «r Pint L \ ulhpy 
(Pi tup uli) 

1 iro i ( v ul i CR ic nth) 

Bjijn ll killed (R<k Firm Rf 

St 7 t *) 

Vc In n illi lin il Fr ullti (l m i ) 
St* l ii)«n l) i (f rd m / 

Pulin ]kb ir* ] inrrirc (hi In w) 
Chiu da Lai Gup * (I* idii) 

Shiv idin l)n h ir (liird l Rt strath 
S > L li i Nf hr i (Sj ipm ) 

Ch tudhtin fn«i I il (Si ip\ i A< 

-»<■ rr«//) 

Khushw nr Rn (1 lien) 

Pr^bSun ir nil Smph (I imps) 

WEST BENGAL—36 

N R ( osh (C i*xh }>di u ; 
Uptndrnnth I hit m (( ooch Bihar 
Rc\t tr /1 1 ) 

T Mm ir (Diifulmg) 

Chapa 1 d mu hhar««chaiict (Wist 
Pit upn*) 

Mardi S ^ku (West Dimjpur Re 
tan t) 

Sm Rtnu 7 \ Pav (Milda) 

Mbiha n td khud i bukhsh (Mui 
shidihal) 

Tndib k Oiaudhuri (B«lnn kmc) 
Ami kuinir Chanda (B ibhum) 
Kunnl Kushm I) is (Birbhum 
ktitrrai) 

$abn in Chose (Burdwan) 

Atuhi Ghosh (Asansol) 

,___ 


Yb \&&QOK 

Mono Mohin Das (Asamol Re 
sci ved ) 

Bi] hutibhusan Pasgupta (Furuiia) 
tfimgoii Binujce (B^nkura) 
PishupiU Minded (Bankura Re 
sc i ved) 

P m it K*r (Ilooghly) 

Jitcnui i \nh * iIn 11 (Scrrnpore) 

M Hum r il Mi (H v rih) 

\inol ind ) Ci osh (Uluuern) 

M in i t h M i f i ((dm d) 

N u isinpha N ilia P 1> (Mulnapui) 
Sub > Ih l r t di (Mulmpur Pc 

* i i) 

Pin tiniiUh J> ij i ((vOitn) 

Mu h ( h in It i Sm nu (lamluk) 
Hi-mu N ih M U ijc (Crikitts 
( in 1 

S i Ih n ( hind i ( ipti (PdcuUi 

i * 

\ rk IvU S {( 1 ir* Noith 
Wt i 

Bn n P \ (( u i Sid Wist) 

P nt * i Si Hi r ^ tin (Ik irnondt 
Hu < r) 

kaisa H liln (Ou c>r<! Harbour 
fu r/ a 7 ) 

< n R^n i ( lr*vi t\ (bvsirhit) 
l\ sb Nun ki> u (Bisi"hat Re 

e <rt d) 

hm U a nir CtIio (Pirnckpore) 
\ri*n C Sm h i < utn (Knasat) 

Si Ila Pd C hi uinuri (Nal nlwip) 

DELHI—5 

Sm Suchvta Knp n ini (New Delhi) 
R dhi Rnmin (Chmdm Chowk) 

Ch udhuty P r umn JVikish (Delhi 
S dir) 

C Knshmn Nur (Outer Delhi) 
Nival Inbhikir (Outu* Delhi Re 
s< rted) 

* JAMMU & KASHMIR—6 

l ak>hi Abdul R ishid 
Tliakur Dis MalhoUa 
S n Krishna Mehta 


♦Nominated bv the President 


* 


' JtAJYA SABHA 


* 



Maulana Ahdui Rahman 
Shekh M^hd. Akbar 
A. M Tam] 

HIMACHAL PRADESH—4^ 

Nek Rim Ntgi (Malibu Rt^uuh 
Jogmder Sen (Mandi) • 

Padam Dtv ((hirnbi) ^ 

. MANIPUR—2 

Laisratn At how Singh (Innu Mam 

pui) 

Rung&un^ Sui i (On tea M impur 
Rt *ned) 


• TRIPURA—£ “ 

♦ 

Davharatha Deb (Tnpur^ 

Bangbhi IhaJviir (ftipuj Reserved} 

. • 

-LACCADIVE, MINICpY A 
AMENDIVI ISLANDS—1 

H oyil it Nallikova 
1 i hrnan Singh 

* ANGLO-INDIANS*^* 

} i ink Anthony 
A } I liuiaw 


RAJYA SABHA 

t hast man —Dr S Raclhaknsh^ in 
Deputy Chat in an —S V Rnshuan worthy 

(Members) 

ANDHRA PRADESH—18 Purn Chindn Slimm 


Makkmeni Bi*j\ ipuunaiah 

Shaik Gahb 

Dr. Raj Bahadur Guur 

Akbar Ah Khan 

Kishen Ghaml 

AUuu San mar lyina Raju 

Mudumab iicni) Samuel 

V. C Kc ava Rao 

Vtcramachineiu Piasad Rao 

Adduru Ratal inn Reddy 

S Chauvui Rtddv 

Narottam Rcddy # 

K. Suryamra^am 
J. V K Vdlibhario 
Pvdah Venkati Niru ina 
VJHuii Venk itar im m i 
T, J M Wilson 
Sru. Yashoda Rtdd> 

ASSAM—7 

S. C Deb 

Srtu Bcdavau Burigoliam 
Sm. Pushpubta Das 


M I i\yt bulla 
R Ihanhlua 
Joyabhidra Hagicr 
* Vfdhemh imoh in Ch mdhury 

BIHAR —22 

R <j Aganvah 

ki/i \hi ad Mussain 

Tli # oiloic Bod' i 

M John 

hi lion Rim 

Sm 1 ikshnii N Me non 

K ill ish Iiil> in Lil 

Milie h Saran 

Sved Mi hir Imam 

Dr Purna Ch mdra Wit* i 

Kitn'Jiwara Singh 

Bran K»shore Piasad Smhi 

Ganga Shinn Suln 

Rijfndn Pi itap Sinha 

Sm J ih inira 

R un x Bah idur Sinha 

R D. Sinha Dinkar 

Tajamul Hussain 




•No'iiwaJted by the President 
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• 

Shah Mohd U uair 
Shed Hh idi \ Yajee 
Avadehwu Prasad Sinha 
Kamta *&ingh 

* BOMBAY—27 

Abid Mir * 

P N Rijhh j 

l)r W i an S Barling ly 

B lbul hai ( I (nai 

Rijdiiilt V ih Irio Dangr? 

Sommrn P Due 

T R JXogiiKai 

N ir ingi k> h Dtsnini kh 

Rn rm M lhioiu Iks i«i lkh 

Venkit kushn Dhige 

Dr M D D Gilder 

Rolut D \c } 

Lalji Puidsc 
B D kolmgdc * 

#Q R kulk r iru 
Lavji I i 1 h 11 shi 
Premi I n >i h umh a lun 
DtOKimiulu N iayin 
Duibhai I ltd 
Dhnr v sh li k Y P iv ir 
Dr P liu \ in 
S V 1 it I 

M mild C lniurl mi Shih 
)cthihl Ii J la 
M D 1 u ij dim a 
Dj D H V irn\ i 

KERALA—9 

Sti R 1 h i a hi 
K M i ih Mnin 
Dr 1 | 7h i -s 

Gounc 1 n N a 
K P linv n Nan 

P* IS ir v in n 3 S nr 

Sc u m m 
N C Stkhar 

Subli i R to 

MADHYA PRADESH-10 

Nir injin S1114I) 

Mnlnmm d \li 
TVmrsi I)i«j Chaturvedi 

Dr R P Dube 


Sm Krishna Kuro in 
Ritinhl KishoriUl Miluva 
Doyil Das Durre 
Vnmbak Da nod n Pustake 
Dr Righubtr Sinha 
Ram Sahu 
^m Rukmim Bai 
\ l V Suiswau 
Sm Sit j I in mand 
( ip an Awidlifsh P Hap Smgb 
I h ikur Bh mu Pi it id Singh 
f»OM knshni A ijuv ugly 1 

MADRAS—17 

S n Am vui Sw 1 m ithm 
T S Awn ishilii ga n Oh ttiar 
1 V K allll \v 1 m 
S (h Hi in itln k v ' il \r 
Di \ Kim \v i 1 Mud ill ir 
P > R j i >pil kudu 
Sn 1 4 1 I ml u Ki nmtirihs 

I 11 m t w a n 
A* did k il an 
N kmi iki Ini T><a 
G Ri a>. p 1 m 
I* D R f n 
1 T h km Ri 
I S P1 I'd 11 m an 
N M I ng 1 n 
S Vt ik it 1 a n 
D w jod \li Mi 1 

MYSORE—12 

i\ ( Naoji n 1 u> 1 

J 1 udh«n R10 I)t vi 

Sn Annap ini Dew 1 hi Tima Reddy' 

Mai 1 G Hindi Reddy 

Dr N S Ilirdi er 

I gdn\cn \i R > 

S \ kn h 1 r orlh, R10 
M ( \in Rc *\ * 

B Shiv P 1 > 

P I h sip) Shrlty 
Mi hi id \ iliuPa 
S n Violtt Alv \ 

ORISSA—10 

Prafnlh Chmdn Bhanj Deo 
Hanhar Patel 



*EAJYA 8ABKA 


BiswanatL Das 
Dibakar Patnaik 
Bibhudendu Mwa 
Bhagirathi MahapaUa 
Maheswaia Naik 
Swapnananda Pamgrahi 
AbJuman>u Rath 
Gov aid Chandra Misra 

PUNJAB—11 

Dr Antip Singh 
Divvan Lftaman Lall* 
Madhoram 

Darshan Singh Phrrumaa 
Jagan N ith K. ludul 
UdhdJD Smgh N gokr 
M 11 S Nihal Singh 
Raghbir Singh PunjhrtZan 
Sm. Arum Ivaur 
Giani 2 a il Singh 
Jugal Ki shore 

RAJASTHAN—10 

Hardin )tshi 
Aditycndra 
Sw atm Keshv anand 
Jainaiain \ayas 
Tikkaiani Pali a u 
Abdul .di kcor 
Sul. Shell da lurgjva 
Dr K i Sumali 
Ja^wont Singh 
Viiay Singh 

UTTAR PRADESH—34 

Amur Nath A^arwiJ 
Jagannath Prasif Agrawal 
Akhtir Husun 
An uhkh Chmd 
Sm \nis Kidw u 
JaJiaud Singh ihdii 
Sm Chindiaviti 3 akhanpal 
Jogesh Cbandi i C hat ter ji 
N.uvab Suu r h Chiuhun 
A Dhanm Das 
Maulana Mohaimad Faruqi 
R. C. Gupta 
Faiidul Huq 
Jaspal Roy Kapoor 


Ahmad Said Khan 
Dr I inday Nath Kun>ru 
Purushoitam Du Iafidon 
% Shy am Dhar Misia , • 

Z. A Ahmed 
Parkeswar Panue ^ 

Govind ftdiahh Pant . 

Har Pric'd Sikestna 
P. N. Sapiu 

Sm. Savitiy iAvi Nig^n 

Brat Bihan Shari la 

Gopinath Singh 

Ran Knpd Singh 

llir.i Halhbhi 'Inpitln 

Rain Pr isad 'lamta 

Pr Shim bundu Naiaia lankha 

Aje* t Pritap* Singh 

Mali ibn Pra wl 

Bal Krishna bhaima 

Algu Ru Shamtu 

WEST BENGAL—16 

Atindranath Bose 
Dr Niharianjan Rov 
C C Bisw is 
% Rjjp it Singh Dongir 
Nuhmksha Putt 
Smtosh K 1) i c u 
I hupcsli (jupti 

P D II n it in; k»* 

Hum nun ki i) 

Ah<iui 3tc// Khan 
S n M u Dm ilieltry 
An c ariiddin Ahmed 
S itvtndia* Piosid Rav 
Mrigtnka Milt in Sit 
Siinndri Mill i Gh>*r 
Mein t Inml Khunn i 

JAMMU & KASHMIR—4 

Thulh Singh 

Tr.lotlnn 1) uta 

Ag i bvrd Mohemmad Jalali 

Pir Muham ntd Khm 

DELHI—3 

S K Dev 
Odku Nath , 

Begum .Saddiqa Kirlwat 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH*-* 

Amnd Chand 
Sm Lila Devi 

MANIPUR—1 

Lai \ a u n i alit Madhob Sharma 

TKIPURA—1 

Abdul Lihf 

NOMINATED BY THE 
* u PRESIDENT* 

S N Bose 


Maithihsaran C'upta 
Kaksiheb Kalelkar 
Dr P. V* Kane 
^Vtthvtraj Kipoor 
N JFL Malkam 
A N Khosla 

Sm. Rukmim Devi Ai undale 
M Satyanar iyini 
Prof A R Wadn 
H V (Mann) Warcrkar 
Dr T irachand 


INDIA’S REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


COUNTRY 


Afghanistan 

Argentina 

9 

S V Haskar 

N fRaghavan 

A 

Belgium ## 

M A Rauf 

Brazil .. 

M K Knpalam 

Bolivia 

R S Mam 

Buima 

i a Iji Mehrotra 

China 

<i Partha^rathi 

Clul 

CamNxh i 

Czrc 1 oslmakia 

P S > tani 
VMM Nair 

B K Ach trya 

Denmark 

Ethiopia 

Kcwal Singh 

H S Gill 

France 

K M Pamkkar 

Cera any (West) 

Crrcce 

B F H B 
Tyabji 

Nawab Ah Yavar 


JImg 


nr SIGN 4’i JON 1ND 
ADDKns 

Ambassador Shahn \tul, Kabul 
Ambas c ador, I-a\ die -lb 7 , Buenos 
\ircs 

Ambassador (C ancwtcntly Vf mister 
to Lux cm hut > ) 5 s Avenue 

lanuse, bquaic d \ Bi.s Brussels* 
Ambassadors Rua Bino do Fluneit- 
go, 22, Aptos SO] 802, Rio dc 
* Janeno 

Ambassrdoi, (Caif'nntiy 

Ami as ad ?r tn f kt f c) 

Ambassador, Oitentd Buildings, 
545 47 Merch .nr Street Rangoon. 
Ambassidoi, 3?, Tuny Chiao Min* 
Hsiang, Peking ( Concurrently 
Ambassador to Mon olta) m 
Ambissador to i hil Santiago 
Ambas^idor, Phnoi* Ptnh, Cambodia. 
Amluss ulor, 7 2, Thunovaska, 
Prague III (< •nairrintly imka* 
sado* to Rt n ante x > 

Ambassador Resident in Stockholm, 
A'nbassidor, PH No 5 >8, Addis 
Ababa , 

Ambvsador 15, Rue Mfrcd 1>< hexj- 
eneq, Pins 

Amhissidor, 2^2, Koblenzostrasse, 
Bonn 

Ambassador, Athens (Resident in 
Belgrade) and Minister to Bulgaria* 



Indonesia 

w . 

iiaq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Laos 

Mongolia 

Moiocto 

Mexico 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Phtlhppinei 

Poland 
Rum-inn 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sudan 

’Saudi Arabia 
Thailand 

Turkey 

Spam 


* *■ 

INMa's At ERASENfAT1VES ABROAD 



.. J. N Kfcoila 
.. T N Kaul 

v 

* 

••IS Chapra 
• • Mrs V L Pandit 


•« kluib t hind 


• ( v N Singh 


Sird t Singh of 
Kh in 

.. G Puthasmthi 
R C Croburdhun 

• • M C C hngl \ 


Bh igw in S ih iy 
John \ 1 hiw 

% 

Mah irao Midm 
Sinhji r f Kutch 

Gtn M S Ch< pra 

KPS Me non 
J M Khos!« 

Rew il Stn h 


. M K Vdlodi 


R (» R i| wade 

M K Kidwoi 
A M S ihny 


• • Mrs V I Pandit 




Arnbassadoi, P II Mo 118-44, Rcb 
Svnli, Djakarta * 

Ambassador, AsenuP Shah Reza* 
Teheran # . 

A ubassador, 23/2/Al, Talian St 4 
W uuri ih, Biphdac^ 

\mbas idoi (hnibissy at India, fiO 
Fitr Willnm Squire, Dublro 
( \ nl *ss idor Rr idtnt in Lundotl Y 
Am L issid r \ia Fiancv** * Dentop, 
3h Rome (( < ncwnmtly Arriba* a* 
dor t Ubtini ) 

Arnb s idoi Nmru Building, 

2 t ho i Mirunduthi Chryodi ku, 
Toky > 

Am’ ssnlnr u laos Vuntiam 


Ambissachn^Fi side it in Peking 
\mbassidui M) A\enm Allal Ben 
Ahddhh R\i it Mi’‘occo 
Arabassiili i (f nnrunentlv Imbtis 
idor f o U \ i) *0, Sth Piso, 

M(\ico (. itv 

An bi si 1 i K ithimndu Ntpd 
A nlmsadtr buitcnrustwng 2 The 
Hipuc 

An h ssador, Oslo Norvs iv 


Amb Mdor Nebnska Mai ate, 

M mli 

Amb is id >r R ident in Moscow 
Ami ssidcr R i I nt in Pnmjc 
Ambawdir Strrkholm (Concur 
rcntly imbi j r ador *o Dt nr*or % 

and Minuter to Finland) 

Amhi sador *>> rhuntr r *c Burn. 
(Con urrcntly Mu istn to V St in 
an l lu tna) 

Ambis ulor f mul Pash** \v mie 
khirtouri Sudln 

Ambj c s idor Juld i 
Amhi r acfor, 37 Phyaih l Rwd, 
Bangkok 

Ambuss idor, A nk u a 
Anbwidoi (Cancunmtl} Hi n h 
Commissioner oj India to 1/ K ) 
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United Arab 1 R. K. Nehru , 
Republic . 

U.S.A. .. M. C. Chjgla 

\ 

t 

‘CT.S.SR. .. k PS Mtnon 

« 


Yugoslavia 


Nawab All Yavai 
Jung 


Ambassador, 29, Sharia Hassan 
Pasha, Cairo (Concurrently 
Minister of Labanon and Libya). 

■Ahibassadoi, 2107, Massachusetts 
A\eoue N W. Washington, S D.C* 
(r oncurrentlv tic credited to 

"Mexico and also as Mtntnn to 
( \ba) 

Ambassidoi, 6 & 8, Ulmsa Olntkha, 
Moscow {(otu urn nil) Minister 
to Unni> nr and Ambassador to 
Polar d) 

Ambassador, Belgrade (also con* 
cuntn*l\ \ltnt t't to Bulgaria and 
lmbasoinj to (irrCic) 


Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Ghana 

Nt*v Zarhind 
Pakistan 


United Kingdom 

Malaya 

% 


2 X I-lfCH COMMISSION! RS 


1 


Merton 


C S Venkauthar 

Y D Guiidt\i, 

B K K ipur 
P Menon 

Rajcswai Dayil 


K V PiJmanau- 
bh in 

P K R incT)t\ 

S C N idy 
Mrs Vinval d »h n i 
Pandit 

S K B met jee 


High Conimi ( sioi>M (Com. urgently 
t* \\n /calanl) > (ink Centre, 
Canl (t r» 

Hij.h < MTimsiomi, 0), Nkhren 
S t r t, Otrm i 

H gh ( a rmn nmu, f>7, 1 irret Rd« v 
C olo lbo 

High Coni r tssiomv Accr-t, Ghana. 

IJirii Co units i i, ’Vew Zealand 

( o )f It*sir altu) 

High Cf lmiNSt mtr, \ \\\Vi Mahal, 
J h nv, i Sctlina Rl, Sew iovsn, 
Karachi 5 

Dq ut\ High Cornni'-siont’* 

Asst IIigh Commissioner, Rijsh«hi» 

D\ IIioh Cnmissiniirr, I) era 

High C > win>stone , India H > ise, 
\IJwuh, I o ldon Wr ’I (Con* 
a } nU\ AmicsHidor t luLrd). 

Iliph Co imssionci Kmla Lumpur* 


5 I LG 

Austria *. M Tv Vtllodi 

Alhama ., Khm Clwnrl 

Bulgana .. NawM> Ah Yavar 

Jyns 


AT IONS 

ruvtjv E tnordin irv & Minister* 
P'tmpou ntiary ( llso Am hast* 
dor ot So itzctland) % Vienna 
Minister, resident in Rome. 

Minister, Belgrade (C oncnrrentfy 

Imbaistdor to Yugoslavia and 
Greece ). 
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India’s representative': abjkhd 731 

_ • 

Cuba 

» * 

M* C Ch pla 

Minister, result nt in ,Wi hmgfon* 

Finland 

• • 

Kewal Singh 

Minister, resuu iti at • S ockho ni 

Hungary 

• • 

KPS Menon 

Minister, resident at Mo cow 

Lebanon 

• * 

R K Nehru * 

Minister Cairo (( ovcunt'upA Am¬ 
bassador [ nt cd hub htpublic) 

Libya 

• • 

R k NHhru , 

M \ Riut * 

Mimstci re iduil it tu\> It ?n<ur 
te J f l\ In g i s dtr V 1 R) 

Luxemburg 

* « 

Minister, ‘-csiicn n Hruss^L 

Vatican 

• • 

M K \elbJi 

4 SPf CIAL 

Minima, it ident it Banc • 

% »♦ 

MISS ONS 

Sikkim 

■ 

Api 1 Pant 

Politic il Ofli er G mgtoL, Sikkim 

Bhutan 

» • 

i F f ut 

D:> 

United Ninons 

< s Jh i 

C ON St L\ It 

Perm meat kepr u»titi t >f India 
to I \ vjth the t ink tf \rn- 
1 as dot *\i th Hon*'*, 3, \ ist 

4th st r i vv \ )tl 

G1NFKA1S 

Bdgi in C nnpo 

Pi cm knshen 

( on ul G tin I rtsi knt in N mobi 

Copenhagen 

• » 

Viuer I Strind 

IIon> Cons il Gen i i 1 , Su i dna^r, 
17 IV Stoehlulm 

Damascus 

• • 

P N Menon 

27 Chare at Jil i, Di i \ cu 

Geneva 

« • 

D N ihiUtrjc^ 

( onsul C rtril Get ev } Plic dcs 
J nix \ tves ( u t 

Hisinki 

• • 

Jubo Snio 

Hon) Con r ul C crural i U< i la 

Uon f liuln St kl In 

LI asi (1 iIh t) 


S J f lubber 

C nsul ( jkt 1 >\ Inchi L isi PO 
G>ant < Id c 

Hamburg 

• • 

S V Pi cl 

C >ns t! Cr ne 1 II imtu i * 

MadagiM. ir 


J A Shah 

C ansul C cner il ill) 1 n m trn "* 

Madams u 

New York 

• 

Ip 

M r ( p i Menon 

Cor? i t ft f il 4 I ► l f \ S ret t, 
N c w > il 

Soji ibi a 


Simpunn Singh 

Ccn ul Sruribnyi 

Kh >1 r mshahi 


R S J1 i n 

Cc n ul kl >ir i) ilu 

Kobe 

• 

P L PJnJh 

C >ns 1 k( J i| i 9 

\ i c C n 1 1 \ Ih 

Mandalay 

• • 

k I S I adit 

Antwarp 

• • 

H S ( < | i R 10 

"Vi f C i s il \nt \ i p 

Pcrlin 

• 

A R Sain 

< >nsul B 1 1 n 1“> 

Muscat 

• • 

Mini, rim 

I nv md is 

Ctn ul Mi it 

Saigon 

• • 

S Gupta 

Const 1 Gcncial ?13 Ru C »lin it 
Si igon 

Sunruri (Dutch 

Dr N V Rij 

Consul Gene d, R< idem Tin 

Guiana) 

« • 

humar 

da I 
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San Francisco .. 

< 

% 

Shanghai 
Medan 4 
JalalabaU 
Kandahar / \ • 

.Zahidan (Iran) 


Basra (Jciq), .. 
Ruanda Urundi 
Viet Nam 
(North) 

Cyantsc (Tibet) 
Gartok 

Yatujng 


Aden 


East Africa 
(British) 


West Indies and 
(British) Guiana 
Fm 

Central African 
Fedci it ion (Br ) 
Mauritius 
Gold Co.ua 

% 

F. 4 't Africa (Br) 


Hong Kong 
Singapore 


Uganda 
Nigeria j 


Raghunatb Sinha 

V. S. Charry 
Mchar Singh 
D. Sareen 
A K. Bakshi 
S. D Kapoor 

Dr- Puran Singh 
Prcxn Knslien 
A. G. Meneses 


Consul-General, 417, Montgomery 
St. San Francisco 

Consul General, Shanghai. 

Consul, India, Medan (Indonesia)* 
WeCono*! for India, Jalalabad. 
Vice-Consul for India, Kandahar. 
Via-(omsul oi India, Zahidan (East 
Iran). 

Hon. Consul for India, Basra, 

Consu 1-Gencrtfi, lesidtnt at Nairobi. 
Consul Gcnei al, 84. Ngo Quyen, 
Hanoi. 


R. S. Kapur Indmi Trade Ag'mu (.Nanise (Tibet). 

Lakshman Singh Indian Tnufe A^ent, Onrtok (West 
Jangpnngi Tibet) 

K ^ lohorry Indian Trade Agent, \ alung (Tibet.) 
i G COMMISSIONS 


Jagat Singh 
Ptem Krishen 


N. V. Raikumar 
K I>. Bhasia 

Prem Krishen 
Tagannath Dhamifa 

Ind irjeei Bahadur 
Singh 

B. P Adarkar 
S. K. Banerjee 

Prem Krishen 
P. K. Gul^ 


Commissioner foj Cost of India, 
Aden 

(a/mmtssionci for India, (with the 
rank of Mmistu), Accredited to 
Rhodesia and Nasusaland as 

* Commissioner and the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi as 
Con,u!-(j{ turul, Duke St., Nairo¬ 
bi, Kenya. 

Commissioner, 78 Marine Square, 
Port of Spain (West Indies). 

Commissioner, V B. Building, 
Wrimanu Road, Sma (Fiii). 

India House, <)0 A Victoria Street, 
Salisbury, S Rhodtsea 

Commissioner, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

CvMnmi^sioncr. Station Roid, Accra 
(< 7/10 acn edited to Nigeria), 

Com lnssiomr, B, P. Africa with 
Jurisdiction to the Federation of 
Rbodesen and Nayasaland, Nairobi 

Commissioner, Hong Kong. 

Commissioner, Grange Road, Slnga- 
pore. 

Kampala (Uganda). 

Asst. Commissioner, Lagos (Nigeria). 
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INBXAN GO^EKNlfSJfT TRADE REP9i£SENTATlVffiS 


INDIAN. GOVERNMENT TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


' »► ’ 


*!» 


EUROPE 

Name and Addrcs^ 

T, Swaminathan, I.O.S., Minister (Economic) to 
tiie High Cojnmivsion for India in U. K., India 
House, Aidwvch, London. 

H. K. Kocher, 1st Commercial Secy, to the 
Indian Embassy, 15, Rue Alfred Dehodeneq, 
Paris XVI erne (France). 

P* N. Menon, If! Secy, to the Embassy of 
India Via Francisco, Henze 36, Rome (Italy;. 

Dr. S. P Chabhmi, 1st Secy. (Common, ial) to the 
Embassy of India in Germany, 26?, Koblemir- 
starssc, Bonn, W. Germany. 

S, V. Patel, Consulate of India, Consul f08/5, 
Sprinkenof, Hamburg. 

V. C. V. Ryghavan, First Secretary, (Commercial) 
Legation of India, J7 Ccyergassc. 

V. Deo, First Secretary (Comn^rcia!) to the 
Embassy of India. 

H. C. Hogg, 2nd Sccy. (Commercial), Embassy of 
India in Belgium, 585, Avenue Louise Brussels. 

H. S. Gopal Ran, Vice-Consulate at Antwerp, 

K. C. Segal, 2nd Secy, to the Embassy of India, 
Strand vagen 47, Stockholm. 

't ,p 

Siva Rao, 2nd Se$v. (Commercial) to the EmJbai>> 
of India, 22 Thunovaska, Prague-Ill. 

2nd Secy. (Commercial) to the Embassy of Indte 
No, 6 & 8, Ulitscs Olmkha, Moscow. 


Sphere of Activities 
U. K. & Eire. 


France fit Norway. 


Italy, Greece & Yugo 
slavia. 

;. J Cerinany. 

.1 

■ 

State of* llamburg Rre> 
men & Schicswigg 
Hollstcin. 

Austria fir Hungary. 
Berne, Switzerland. 
Belgium. 


Sweden, Finland, Den¬ 
mark. 

Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.S.R. 


AMERICA 

* 

S. G. Ramchundrnn, 1st Sccy. (Commercial), U.S.A. & Mexico. 
Embassy of India, 2107 Massachuestts Avenue 
N« W* Washington 8 D.C. 

6 M. K. Roy, 1st Secy. (Commercial) to the Canada. . 

High Commissioner for India in Canada, 20C 
Mckren St, Ottawa. * 
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AFRICA 


Indian Tn4 Co nrrrsiontr, Juuilec Insurance 
Building PB*614 Monbjssa (Kenva) 
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Philippines Under the 
Minister, Legation of 
India at Manila. 
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B R Aba>ankar, Second S*wt\*f> (CompereuO 
K the L » biasy ol inen , P 13 No 1/ , 44 .K<Iko 
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FOREIGN DIPLOMA is IN I> DIA 


A'IP\SsV>OR, 


( t t U \ 
K r X M » I 

\ mm 


2 * i i ' ’ 

^ 1 c 


1 


' /< 

l 1 *■ '1 f m r i 1 M Ii mi- 

) i 1 1 1 t \ t R i, 
v\ 1J n 

ii I \ c i tf Ml, 

M Ns iJclhi 


ii a 

i) > 

h^i/d 

0 

u i 

f nun 

T )o 

Ca >di» 

1) 

Chin i 

Do 

Czechoslovakia 

I)c 

Chili 

T)o 


( i r 1 r \ D \ >io 
ini ' f r igS, 
\ i I 

IT I * i )( c C ) hr u dt 

' f \ S \ 11 c j Roidfc 

n n i 

H If 1 S Mu Pirn S (hu 
L !h n / Vun* 7 No liner Ru, 

K n hi 

T { T V r k \ cl S, Gnlfc Link-*, 
N w Del 1 i 

II I Pii J /u L line! Hwc, 
T\rt >p K i l New \/t llu 

II i In< Jm Psoscl 72/39, 

K mtiha M irg New Delhi 

A F Miguel S Fernan lev, 2\ 

PnthuNij #R<] Nrw Delhi 
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'm 

Denmark «• D*> 

Ethiopia „ Do 

Ft uict I3o 

Oexnuny* W *t Do 

Greet# 1A> 

Itid ntsu 1A» 

Inu \ >o 

Jnq Do 

ImK I)o 

i. 

Jipan Do 

I ms Dc 

Me ito Do 

Mongolia [>) 

Moxk.c< I>) 

Nepi! Du 

Ncthtxlmds Do 

Norway Do 

Philippines Do 

Pol ind l>o 

Rjinania Do 

S rath Arabn Do 

Sweden Dc; 

Switzerland Do 


H E Viggo rWNielsen * g 
Humayun Road, New Delhi 
Ii L Rai Haile bdassie I mt% 
2% Prithviraj Rd, New Dtihi- 
H } Count Sunislis Ostrorog, 
2, Auiang/tb Roid > New Delhi 
H L Dr Withdm Mdchtr** 
Milhuii R;id, New Dtihi 
tl 1 llivlji V milieu, New Delhi 
II 1 1 H Mxnu K*dir 50 

( hi \il*> pur New D lb 

II 1 \I Kj/ujoi, l, Dailey Lane, 


\t 

\\ 

Delhi 
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11 

ill ho 1 
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C ; mt I ist > Gin u Del 
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11 
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( G>lf Lnk \ i Nv.w Delhi 
H } V Aribi 1 nn m, \shoka 
Ho N \v D Ih 
II L 1 i Gui D un Sh rnshcie 
Jun* hihuiur Run Ban 
klanbi Roid N w Delhi 


11 i 

fi A 

Htlb 4 

Rartndone 

Road 

New 

IX11 i 


II I 

Ii in 

Ol t /, 

21 , 5 un<L»f 

N ip 

i New 

1 klhi 



H 1 Minud \ Al/aie, \ Thapai 
Ruildinj, I \ I inpith. New 
Del In 

II I luhii / Rut huiby, 2L, 
G li I lid \r i, \<.w IXlh 
H H^iNicoUr Cioroiw New Delhi. 
H b Shukh Yusuf Al£>nn, 6, 
Hirdingc \\tmu, New Delhi 
H 1 Mrs Alva Myrdd, 27, Pnthi 
ni Road, New IXlhi 
II F Dr Clement A Rezzoaico* 
1, Radtal Road, New Delhi* 



/' '/ .. 
V v ' 


. '? '< 
.* ■ 


'4 


& 


* ^ 


Thailand 
Sudan 

1 ' ‘ " ,/ r A 

>■ 

'Spain • 

Turkey 

United Arab Republic .. 

* 

U.S.A. 

TJS.s.R. 

Yugoslavia 


• FOREIGN lOTLOMATS I« IWMA 

% 

... . ; Do^ 


s' 'e. . 


m* - 


* 

4, 


Australia 


. Albania 

; Austria 

/* ' 

,v * 

Bulgaria 

* ' • 
t 

p 

.V- 

. Finland 


•» , 


» 


VHoly See 


' * i «. * » 


E)o* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bagh,« 


v 


H.’ £. Bun Clwroeffthai, CKswyV v/ 
kapyri,. New Delhi. • V**' 

H. H. 5jyed Rah natulfat Abdulla*. 

. 19?i Sundarnagar, New Delhi. 

H. £. Count de Ariaza, 12A, jPri-* . 
thviraj Road, New Drilu. •’ 

• II. E. Kadri iU/nn, 27TJo% ~ 
l New Delhi. 

II. E. Onriai Abou-Ri:luh, 
Ratcndonc Rond, New lViln 4 
H. H. Ellsworth Bunker,* Cfunya* 
Kya Ro.id, New Delhi. 

}{. E. K. Ponomaienko, Travan*' 
core House, N'w Delhi. 

H. E. Dnsan Kuodcr. ii„ Snndar- 
nagar, New' LtWu 
A 


jf 

V* 


Do. 

HIGH (COMMISSIONS 


Canada 

Do. 

Ceylon 

\ 

Do. 

Pakistan 

Do. 

U. Kingdom .. 

Do. 

Ghana 

Do. 

« 

Malaya 

Do. 

New Zealand .. 

Do. 


High Commissioner H. K. Mr.'. R- C.rcvkcr, 

Connaught ylace, New Delhi. ■ 
H. E. Mr. Che,ter Running, 4, 
Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 

H. E. Sir Richatd Ahnyih.oe, 224 , 
for Bagh, New Delhi. 

H. K. Mian Zinuddin. Sncnsiuh 
Road, New Delhi. 

^ H. E. Malcolm M.ndonald, (t Tees 
January NHrg\ New Delhi. 

H. E. John Bogolo Fr yuah, 2» 
Golf Links, New DHhi. 

H. E. CIk Ivansuglnm MacIntyre, 
50, Kautilva Maig. 

II. E. R- L. Grotcr, JO, Janpath r 
New Delhi. 

LEGATIONS W 

H. E. Hivi Lulo. 

H. Dr. Arno Haluse, 
2 - 5 , Theatre Communica¬ 
tion Building, New Delhi* 
Dr. Lyubcn Paper, 1 ^ 5 ; 
Golf link- Area, New 
Delhi. 

H. E. Dr. A arc* Pnkndphti, 
43 A, Prithviraj Road, New 
Delhi 

H. E. The Most Revd. Jnmr* 
Robert Knox, Niti Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 


. # "‘Minister. 
• • Minister. 


Envoy Extraordinary & 
Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary. "L-* , 

Envoy Extraordinary 


Apostolio Internuncio 


47 
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HITOUSTAN. VSAR-B&OS 


, Hungary **" 


Cuba 

♦ * 

• • 

Lcbaq/>n % 4 


*» 


Envoy Extraordinary 


it E, Aladar 
Northern Extension Area, 

‘ ' New’ Delhi. :/#• 

Envoy Extraordinary 6c H; E. Jorge Govantesy 
Minister Plenipoten- Aquirre, New Delhi. , 
tiary j 

Envoy Extraordinary & H. H. Halim Abu jzzeddin. 
Minister Plciftpoten- Ashoka Hotel, New Delhi*, 
tiary 


TRADE REPRESENTATIVES' OF OVERSEAS 

GOVERNMENTS IN INDIA 


Name of the Country 


Designation 


\i;;lumisUtn 
Austtia 
Australia*' ■ 


4 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 

» 

Ceylon 

China 



Economic Attache to the Royal Afghan Embassy 
in India, 21, Ratcndonc Rond, New Delhi. 
Austrian Trade Repicsemaitve in India, Queen's 
Mansions, Bastion Road, Eon, Bombay. 
Australian Government Trail;* Commissioner in 
India, Mercantile Bank Building, ^2 /6\ Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Road, Bombay and 2, Fuirlie Place, 
(Calcutta. ’ - 

Australian Government Trade Commissioner itf 


India, 2*Fa irlie Place, Calcium. 

(Commercial Counsellor to the Belgian Embassy in 
India, Theatre Communication Building, Con¬ 
naught Place, New Delhi. 

Trade Representative, 98, Golf Link Area, New 
Delhi; Asst. Trade Commissioner; Narriman. 
Point. Marine Drive, Bombay. 

. 1st Secy. (Commercial), 2, Kitchncr Road, New. 
Delhi; Asst. Trade Commissioner, 12, Dalhousic 
S<]., East, Calcutta. 9 

3rd Secy. (Commercial) to the High Commlft* 
sion for Canada in India, 4, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. 

The Canadian Government Trade Commission 
Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombayj 
* Trade Commissioner for Ceylon in India, Ceylon 
House, Brudc Street, Bombay. , \ • 

. Counsellor for Commercial Affairs to the Embassy, 

* of the People's Republic of China in India, find 
House, Lytton Road, New Delhi- A 

Trade Agent of People’s Republic of China, KafifXK 
pong and 8. Camac Street, Calcutta. ' 
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•* m 


*' % 


Czechslovakia 


• ? 


Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

v 

W. Germany 


E. Germany 


Ghana 

Hungary 

Indonesia 

* 

Italy 

Japan 

4 

Ffetherlands 
N<?w Zealand 


\iuangzcb 


.. Trade Representation, of the Czechoslovak Ijfcepab* 

' • ficj 65, Golf Link* Area, New Delhi, \ 

Trade Representation' of tine Czechoslovak Repub¬ 
lic, Calcutta Branch,. 1V38, Mission How Exten¬ 
sion, Calcnua-13, . ♦ 

Trade Representation of tltc Czechoslovak Repub¬ 
lic, Mount Road, Madras. - •* 

Trade Rejyescnration of the C/.ei hoslai ak* Repub* 
he. Bon-,bay Branch, Knsturi Building, Jainscdji 
Tata Road, Bombay 1. 

•Trade Commissioncr for Denm.uk in Ind.a, T*ol- 
lonji Mansion, New Cuflec Parade, Bombay. 

Commercial Aitvhc to ) gxptian Fmb.t'sy, Swiss 
Hotel, Delhi. 

Commercial Counsellor to the Finnish Legation ill 
India, 1, Iinmayun Road, New Delhi. 

Counsellor for Economic fairs, 2, 

Ruad, Ni\v Delhi. 

Cornmewul Counsellor to lire j-Vder i! Republic of 
Germany. 80 , Sundae Nftgar, Mathura Road, 
New DHhi. ,-‘ fV 

Cf>nsu! (Water'd of lire Fcdctal. Republic of 

Ocmany, 2‘>. Wood house Road, Colabn, Bom. 15. 

Consul General for the Federal Republic of 

Germans, 50/C, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Consul C«t -eraI for the Federal Republic of 

Gerrnanv, 378, Neiaji Subhas Road, Madras. 

Trade Representation of the German Democratic 
Republic, 2L Curzon Road, New Delhi ; Mistri 
Bhavan, 27, Dinsha Wacha Road, Bombay ; P 17, 
Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

Ashoka Hotel, New Delhi. 

Trade Representative to the Hungarian Legation 
in India 10, Pusa New Dglhi; and 45 

CofTce Parade, Bombay. 5. 

.. Counsellor of Economic *Agjirs, Indonesian Em¬ 
bassy in India. 5ftA, Chanahyapuri, New Delhi. 
.. # Commercial Counsellor, Embassy of Italy in 
India, 17, York Road. New Delhi. * 

First Secy. (Commercial), Japanese Embassy in 
ltalia,, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi, 

.. Commercial Attache to the Netherlands Embassy 
in India, 298, Bazar Gate Street, Bombay. 

.. New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner in 
India, Mercantile Bank Building* 2nd Floor 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-L 



* , * * « 1 *\ 
' > < 

/\ 

I * 

V 

^ Norway .* - 

* 4 

« ' 

‘ Pakistan 

t 

\ 

Poland» 

i 

Ruin*, ua 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland « 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 


U.S.A. 


U.S.S.R. 

* 
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mk 


Traefe Commissiup^ Imperial Chamber^ 

, Road^ Bombay 1 andA^st/ Trade Cpmmi^oJ^f|y 
, i"Ty Netaji SubhaS Road, Calcutta. \- 

Co.tmierciat Sectary, to the High 

for Pakistan in India, She? Shah Road Me% / 
New Delhi. 1 ( 4% V 

Commercial, Counsellor, Embassy of the Polish '• 
People’s Republic in India, 44, Sundarnagay* , 
N\w Delhi and 28, Stephen Court, 18A, Park ; 
Street, Caicuua. ' • 

Trade R(‘presentati\e for Rumania in India, %} 
Cluuxligaie Reclamation, Bomba v-1. . < ' 1 

Cf n ^ i 

Asst. Tiade Co’i'inr. for Spain in India, Dtnshaw 
V r acha Road, Bombay. 

Trade Oni r. for Sweden, Nicol Road, Bombay. , 
Commercial Secy., Swiss Legation in India, Theatre 
('omm.miejUou Budding 1, Radial Road, New 
Delhi. 

Swbs Trade Com nissicncr Grcdiani Assurance, 
Building, Sii \\ Melua Road, Bombay. 

Com i ercial Attach*:, Turkish Embassy in India, 
l lord \ nb.kssador, Delhi. 

Econom ic Adviser u» the High Commissioner and/ 
Senior 17. K. Trade Commissioner in India,'6*. 
S Tees M.irg Road. New Delhi. 

Principal U^K.. Trade Commissioner at Calcutta, 

1, Harrington Street. C.ilcctta-1*. 

Principal Trade Commissioner at Bombay, Mahak¬ 
im Gandhi Road, lV>mbay-l. 

U. K. Commissioner at Madras, P.O. Box 157?, 1 
Armenian Street, Madias. ’ ‘ 

Counsellor for Econo pic Affairs, Embassy of the 
U.S.A. in India, Bahawalpur House, Sikandr# .* 
Road, New Delhi. 

■"■'’Cornu 1-General for U.S. A., 5/1, Harrit\gton St, 
Calcutta-16. 

Consul-General for U.S A., Nicol Road, Bombay-1 *. 
Consul-General for U.S.A., 150B, Mount Road*" 
Madras. *■ . * * ‘ 

Trade Representative of U.S.S,R : , TrivancofC', 
Hou«e, New Dcllu^ 

Fnt'ichrc ot ; 4^ Cimac Street, Calcutta-26* apdf : 


Vasundhara House, Bombay-26. 




Note —In the case of countries which have no Commercial Office?, Conk / 
merciftl matters are handled by their Deplomatic and or Consular ;’ 
Missions in India. j •/ 
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' - Abdullah, Sheikh Moham^ 

w _ «. 

mad, M.Sc.—born December 
.Jr* 1£05 near Srinagar; graduated 
from Lahore and M.Sc. ixom AIL 
$ 3 rh University, (9 0 ; sJ*o%>i 
master under Kashmir Government; 
came in the public life ir>- 193) ; hr a 
flatted Muslim Conference with 
dofnmuual outlook but turned it into 
National Confeicncr in !93S ; :ailed 
several times, no tab l v in J94f» lor 
'quit Kashmir 9 agitation and »c- 
leased in 1947 ; President, AH India 
States Peoples’ Conference ; head of 
the Emergency A dm inis trillion of 
Kashmir during Pakistan tribal raid 
in 1947; M.P. for Kashmir till 193?; 
Chief Minister, Kashmir 1948 *-53 ; 
Was* under detention from 1953-58. 

AcKarya, Chintajnani, M.A., 
IX. B.—born Dec., 9, 18^3 ; edu¬ 
cated at Ravcnshaw College ; Govt. 
Pleader and Public Prosecutor and 
Govt. Advocate for 12 years; was 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 

Ahmed, Sir Syed Sultan, 
KLC.SX born 1880 ; called to the Bar 
1905 ; Government Advocate, Patna; 
judge, Patna High Court, 1919-20; 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1929-30 ; member, Governor’s Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
J932 ; member. Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1937; J r 4l-1°45; legal 
Adviser, Chamber of Prinas, 1945 47. 

Ahmed, Muzaffar —born 18^9 ; 
fttrmber of the Communist *\»riv of 
Iiuh& since its beginning ; comicfcd 
Sft Meerut Communist Conspiracy 
{tost: 1924-28 ; edited several Bengali 
dailies and weeklies, such as 'Nwn- 
yug and - Ganabani ; Member, Polit- 
puro. Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India> 

^ V 


Aiyer, Sir C. P* Rama*w«.yni f 

K.C.I.E^ CJrti.—born 12ih Nov*# 
b v /b . joined Madras Bat uV 19<»3 ; 
Member, 1LT.C. ; Law * Number, 
Government of India 19^1 and I--2 ; 
Member, Counu! of Stale, 1 30 ; 
Vice Chanet llor, Travancor# Uftiver- 
sitv, I V ; Vice-Chancellor, Aona- 
mabii Univei&ny; Dcwan of Tra van- 
core, 19 * -47 ; Mc'uber, Press Com¬ 
mission, 1953 ; was Vice-Chancellor, 
Baiuiras Hindu Urn verity. 

Ali, Sir Syed Fazl, Bar-at-Law 
— born Sept. 9, 18 d>; educated 

at Banaras, Allahabad and Middle 
Temple, London ; Advocate, Patna ; 
appointed Judge, Patna High Court 
in 1928. was knighted in 1941 and 
was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Patna High Court, J943 ; Chairman, 
RXN. Mutiny Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion, J943; Member, Calcutta Dis¬ 
turbance Enquiry Commission 1945; 
India's delegate to U. N. 19 ‘7,; was 
elected Chairman of the Filth Com¬ 
mittee ut the U. N during that ses¬ 
sion ; Judge, Federal Court of India 
1947-5!) ; Judge, Supreme Court of 
India, J r 50-52 ; Governor of Orissa 
19^2-54 * Chairman, States Reorgani¬ 
sation Commission 1953-55 : received 
the award of *' Pa dm a Bibhusan ° ; 
(195 ) , Governor of Assam from 
I9X 

AH Yavar Jung Bahadur, 
Nawab—born in 1905 ; educated 
at the Nizam’s College. Hyderabad 
and Queen’s College, Oxford ; wxss 
Professor of History, Os *ania Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad 1927-T4 : Se r re¬ 
in rv to the Government of Hyder¬ 
abad of certain department* 1936- 
4* : Minister of, Hyderabad Govern- 
ment 1946-47; Vice-6hanccllar, 
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O&mania University 1948/52 ; Am¬ 
bassador of India to Egypt and con¬ 
currently Minister to Lebanon and 
Libya; 1954-58; Indian delegate to 
the ^General Assembly of the U. N. 
in 19-koO ; Member ul the Indian- 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
1950; Indian Ambassador to Yugo¬ 
slavia from 1058. 

Ali Zahir, Sye d —-born 
March 2.1, 189/*; educated at Alla 
habad and Oxford ; called to bar 
(Middle Temple) in 1021 ; General 
Secretary, All Parties Slua Con¬ 
ference ; Meihber, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly YiflAb : .Member, Lnck- 
now Unit mi tv Court ; Membei, 
Lucknow Municipal Hoard : Law- 
Member, Interim M antral Govern¬ 
ment, 19^6"; India’s Ambassador l-> 
Iran, 1947-50 ; Minister, U.P. Gov- 
enmiem from 1951. 

Alva, Joachim—born Jan. 2i, 

1907 ; educated at Mangalore and 
Elphinstone College, Bombay 
suffered three years’ imprisonment 
for Congress cause ; Advocate, Bom¬ 
bay High Court; Founder and Edi¬ 
tor, Forum (1943) : Member, All 
India Newspaper Editors* Confer¬ 
ence ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1949: 
Member, Lok Sabba, 195? ; a noted 
journalist. 

Alva, Mrs. Violet —born 

in 1998 at Alwnedabad ; educated at 
Bombay ; studied law and practised 
/,as an advocate; was Honorary 
'Presidency Magistiate at Bombay 
‘ and Justice oC the Peace ; was Vice- 
President of the All-India Chrblian 
Congress 1946 ; founder and editor 
Begum and later Indian Woman, 
was a member of the Indian Press 
delegation to Egypt 1950; first 
woman to be elected to the Stand¬ 
ing 'Committee of the All-India 
NewspaperEditors’ Conference 


I « 4 n V 

1952 ; was member of the Bombay 
Legislative CouhciJ 1947-52; &ow 
Deputy Minister of Home Affairs, 
Government off^dja, 1957. 

Anthony, Flank Reginald, 

T3.A.J Bar-at-Lavv-^orn Sept. 
25, 1908 and educated at-Robertson 
College, Jabalpur, Law College, 
Nagpur and Inner Temple, London; 
President, All-India Anglo-Indian 
Association ; President, National 
Union of Railwayman; Member,. 
Central Assembly 1942-45 ; Member, 
Sapru Concili^ion Committee 19*5 \ 
Member, National Defence Council 
1942-45 , member, Central Pay Com¬ 
mission P>4^ * delegate. General 
Assembly of U.N. 194b and Parlia¬ 
mentary Commonwealth Conference 
1948 ; now member, Lok Sflbha. 
Anpy, Madho Srihari, M.A., 

ILL.—b. Aug. 29, 1S80; educated 
at Morns College, Nagpur; joined 
Congress in 1 <! 0S ; thrice member. 
Legislative Assembly C. P. and 
JJerar: joined C. D. Movement, 
1930 and .suffered imprisonment; 
Member, Congress Working Com- 
ini fire, 1924-25 and 1931-34 ; Presi¬ 
dent, Berar P.Cf. 1920 30; was a 
prominent member of the Congress 

Nationalist Party and Hindu Mahst- 

• 

sabhn ; Acting President of the. 
Congress 1933; 'started. All-India' 
Hindu League ; Member, Viceroy’s 
Execunve Council, 1941-43 ; India’s 
Reprcwniaine in Ceylon upto 1947; 
M< inner, Coiiaciiuent Assembly of 
India, 1947-48 , Governor of Bihar, 

1948*52! ; Member of the Lok Sablttk 
Anand, Dr. Mulk Raj, B.A.* 
Ph.D.—b. Dec. 12, 1903 ill Pesh*. 
war ; educated at the Punjab, Lofty* 
don and Cambridge Universities $ 
Lecturer in literature and philoa.%. 
phy to die London County Council i 
editor of various magazines; won xtr 
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&ar<& scholarship and studied philo- 
. ‘ *tif9hy in London and Cambridge ; 
Was 1 broadcaster, was* film- 

writer at the JBritish Ministry 
o£ Information; ,afron fame as 
writer of novels *£!oIie ' and '£/»- 
i touchable 9 Ttfhti Leaves and a Bud > 
describing the life of Indian masses; 
now editor of Marg, famous art 
journal ; author, novelist and critic. 
Ayyangar* ML AnantLasayanam 

born Feb. 4, 1891, edu¬ 

cated at Pachiappa’s College, Mad- 
/ras and Law College, Madras; 

1 member, Municipal Council, Chiioor; 
member, Fiscal Commission ; mem¬ 
ber, Constituent Assembly of India ; 
President, Harijan Sevak Sangh ; 
member, A.I.C.O.; member, Central 
Advisory Board of Education ; im¬ 
prisoned in 19-ttMl and 1942-44 ; 
was member, Central Legislature; 
Delegate, Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
mentary Conference, Ottawa, in 1952: 

1 Deputy Speaker, House of the 
People, 1952-56 ; Speaker, Lok Sabha 
.from 1956. 

Barua, Dr. Birinchi Kumar, 

M.A., 13. L, Pli.D. (Lond.)—born 
Nqv. 20, 1910 ; educated at Calcutta, 
London, O<iorl and UpsaJa 
(Sweden) ; member. Official Langu¬ 
age Commission, 1955-57 ; Professor 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Gauhari University, writer in Assa- 
tttese and English. 

Bakshi, Ghulara Moham¬ 
mad—horn July 1907 ; began his 
life as a village teacher ; joined 
Ka*h mir National Conference in his 
Sarly days and had to go under¬ 
ground several times; arrested and 
imprisoned four times for his poli¬ 
tical activities; was Deputy Prime 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir; 
Chief Minister, Jammu & Kashmir 
from 1953. 

i - 
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BoW, Jyoti, B.A.- horn July 8,* 
1914; educated at Calcutta Univcr^ 

. sity, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta High 4 
Court; Member, Communist Party* 
since 1940; Member, Politbujo of 
the Party; detained several times 
under Preventive Dercndop Act; 
member, Bengal Legislative As\Fmbiy. 

Bhavanager, Maharaja of | 
Commodore Ii. H. Maharaja 
Shri Sir Krishna Kuma. LinAji 
BhcTvsinhji, K.C.l.E.—born May 19, 
1912; educated at Harrow ; suo 

cceded to the Gadi on July 17* 

1919; invested with full ruling 

powers on April 18, 1931 ; His 
Stale along wi h other Slates joint¬ 
ed together t* form Saurastra; 
was Kajpramubh of Saura.shtra, 
1945 ; Governor of Madras l 1 <48-52. 

Bhabha, Dr. Ho mi Jekangir, 

Pli.D. (Cantab), F.R.S.—born 
October 30, 1909 ; educated at Bom¬ 
bay atiil‘ Cambridge ; took mathema¬ 
tical tripos there; awarded the 
Rouse-Ball travelling studentship in 
mathematics in 1932; worked un¬ 
der famous Pi of. I\. I'cimi in 1 f *33- 
34 in Rome and under Prof. If If. 
Kramer m Utrecht; was awarded 
Issac New'ton siudiutship, 1931 ; lec¬ 
tured at Cambridge on cosmic ra¬ 
diation, nuclear physics ; Professor, 
Bangalore Indian Institute of 
Science 1943-45 ; Chair.nan, Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission, Govern¬ 
ment of India ; now Director, Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search, Bombay : elected F.R.S. iqri! 
1941 . President, Indian Science- f ‘ 
Congress 1951 ; President, Atoms- ' 
for Peace Conference, Geneva, 1955. 

B i r 1 a , Ghanshyamdas—born 
1894 in Jaipur State; Managing 
Director of Birla Bros. Ltd., which 
manage jute, cotton, sugar and 
woollen mills, collieries, bank and 




insurance companies, national and 
provincial daily and weekly news¬ 
papers, te^ gardens, factories which 
manufacture n otor ars, bicycles, 
.te^xle machinery, rayon, paper, pfes- 
lie** radio*, vmll rolls', ball, bear¬ 
ings, * boilers linoleum, carpets* 
heavy' chemicals and non-ferrous 
metals, cotton u His, sugar mills, 
7a>im<l«tri, etc., all over India; was 
mtmVrol the Legislative Assembly ; 
.President, Indian Clumber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta 192? ; and of the 
Federation of Indian Chamber of 
•Commerce 1929 ; r.iemher, Indian 
Fiscal Coiv mission on Labour, 1930 ; 
Delegate to the 1 LO. at Geneva, 
1927 ; member, sMmd R. T. C, ; 
Chairman, All hidij Harijan Scvak 
Ssngba. 


sociatfoii, Chief Minfater* ‘ 

1947-49, * ^ •' > 

Brahm Pra&aah—b. 

.Africa after the end of* WdirH! 
War I $ has beeri associated with,. the* 
Congress since I£35 ; imprisoned f&p 
the individual disobedience move*. 
Orient; became leader of the Delhi 
Congress Committee 1945 ; Chief* 
Minister, Delhi State 15)52-55 £ 
Minister of Delhi State, 19*55-56,' , • 
Bose, Nandalal —born 3y<l D«<^ 
188 5 ; passed Kn trance Exam in ini oh: 
and joined Calcutta Govt.School of: 
Arts ; came # under the influ-' 
ence of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
while at Govt. Art School ; served 
apprenticeship under the master for 
sr\ e^al years; joined Saniiniketah 
School of Tagore in 1914; waa 


Bhave/"' Acharya Vinobha — Director of Kalabhavan, Saatini- 
born Sept, 11, 1895 in Kolaba kelan 1^19-52; travelled Far East, 

district of Maharashtra ; educated at China, Japan, with poet Tagore in. 
Baroda Collect, Baroda ; gave up iy 44 ; decorated Congress pandals 
Studies and lett home and went to and exhibitions many times; Was 


Paimns to study Sanskrit; met* 
Gandhi .it Hanaras and joined his 
SnkiroMfi Ashram ; was named by 
Mahatma Gandhi as his first repre¬ 
sentative in the C. D. Movement ; 
was director of die Mu hi la Ashram, 
Ward ha for a long true; im¬ 
prisoned for Congress movement ; 
originator of Bhood.ir> r lovement ; 
has written imnv religious books. 

Bh^rgava, Dr. Gopichand 

—*h. March, 1891; educated at La¬ 
hore, entered politics under Lala 
l&ftjpnt Rai ; Me ■ her, Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council • 192" 29 ; jailed for 
no‘n-co-operation ••■*o\ement 1942- 
43 : r'c.nber, Punjab Lryislathe As¬ 
sembly, 19 ? 7 and leWler of the Op¬ 
position again in 19^6 ; was member 
of rhs Punjab Partition Com mittee ; 
Trustee, Village Industries As- 


conferred doctorate by the Batiaras 
Hindu Uni vet sit v 19~0 and tide of 
Desikottarna by Visvabharali 1952 ; 
oho D.Litt. by Calcutta University 
1957 ; is the most representative 
exponent of Indian Art. 

Bose, Rajftekh&r —born March 
1880; educated at Darbhanga Rajr 
School ; took M.A. degree from 
Calcutta University, 1900 ; educated* 
at Patna and Calcutta began his\ 
career as Manager of the Bengal 
Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works; 
the most prominent litterateur ' of 
Bengal ; wrote his first story in 19*22 ;" 
famous, as a short story writer, 
editor of two epics, RamaymQ, 
k Ma’uibharata ; author of the xyf^js* 
known Bengali dictionary, Chtrlan* 
ttka • was the president of the Tcrnti*. 
nological Committee of the Calcutta/ 
University; Member of the SahitJ&r 
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awarded . Saropfri Cold 
and fagattarini gpld^ medal by 
: CaicMtta University, also Rabindra 
■memorial prize by the Government* 
pf West Bengal, 1955 > • awarded 
Piidma Bhutan by the Government . 
of India 1956; received D.Lm. frrjTTi 
‘Calcutta University, 1957 and Jadav- 
pur University, 1958 ; Akademi 


^ <r; * * 
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was Minority \ma Law 
Government of India, •P 5%57. 

Cariappii, General K,“ S&'. 
b. Jan. 28, 1900 in Mercanv C ot JflP* ; 
educated tiyhe Central High School, *- 
Me Kara and Prcridcncp Colleg<v 
Madras ; one a » ong dt!e first batch' 
of Indian cadets to be com mi meet * 
from Dilv College. Indore. 1919^* 


Prize 1958. 

Bose, Satyendranath, M.Sc., 
F.R.S.—b, Jan. 1, lf°4 ; educated at 
/Presidency College, Calcutta; gradu¬ 
ated in 1918 ; M.Sc. degree 1915 
-topping the list was ledum in 
the Physics Department ut Calcutta 
University : reader in Phvsics, 
Dacca University and later Head 
of the Department for several 
ycais : Khaira Professor of .Physics, 
'Calcutta University for several 
years ; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1914 ; Chairman, National 
Institute of Sciences, India 1948-50 ; 
originator of the subject of (iu«$n- 
tum statistics, the utility of which 
was recognised anti extended by 
Einstein. A group of nuclear 
particles has been given the name 
4 Boson 7 in recognition of his con¬ 
tribution to the subject; also made 
significant contributions to Einstein’s 
.general theory of relativity } Vi* e- 
.Chancellor, Viss^ihharati from 1956- 
58. Now National Professor of 
India. 

Biswas, Cham Chandra, M.A., 
R.L.—born in 1^88 ; enrolled 
advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court 1910-1937; Judge/* 

Ejfigh Court ; Member, Syndicate, 
fCaftutta University 1916-21 : nomi¬ 
nated Councillor, Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion t f) 2I-?4 and 1920-2? • Member, 
Central Assembly 19*0-1936; Mem 
s bpr» j the Radcliffe Commission, 1947 ; 


was with 1' 17rb R uputr ¥ in £Nk\?\ rit-' 
tan |9 >-, -75 ; fir^t Truivn ufFi.er to. 
enter the Staff College, Qoeiu l f -33 ; 
appointed Assistant Qn.u tcrma teiV 
General, Deccan distiict 1933;. 
served with the JOtfy Indian Dh iston 
in Iraa, Syria and Iran P'41-1942 ; 
became Lt.-^o!. in 194’ ami com- 
mandril i machine gun battalion of*, 
the 7th Rajphts, thus becoming the* 
first Indian id comnunj a battalions 
appointed Assistant ''Adjutant and* 
Quarternuster-Oeneral, Army 1943 ; 
Member of the Amy Re-organisa¬ 
tion Committee 1944 : visited Eng¬ 
land in 1^46 a*- one of the first two 
Indian students at the Imperial 
Defence College ; promoted in the 
rank of Major-General 1947 ; Chief 
of General Staff for a brief period 
1947: appointed G.O.C.-in -Chief, 
Pastern Con inand 19-7 : became 
Lt.- r Vncral, l n ~7; appointed 
G O C. in-Chief T) F. P. Command, 

1 9^8 ; d- rivaled with tjic ] egion of 
Merit bv U **. Government, 1948 ; 
Commander In-Chief, Indian Army 
194954 . Indian Hi^h Commissioner 
in Australia. 19 7 4 56. 

CKand-sgfl'har, Subrahmanyan*, 
Dr., F.P P. — bor-n October, Iff, 
1910 . graduated at Presidency 
College, Madras 1930 ; studied at , 
C >mbridge for several vears- FcMoW r - 
Trinity College, Cambridge,' 1933-. 
19*7- Lecturer at Harvard Ohscr-' 
vatorv : is conriejered as one of the 
world’s leading authorises Aft/ 
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mathematical astrophysics; appoint- the life Insurance Enquiry Coni-, 
eel .Russel Lecturer, 1940, U.S.A., mittec in. 1958; Indian Ambassador 
Received Btuce Medal—^highest to U.S.A. from 1958. 

houovir of the American Astrono- * ChaJeravarti, Ph&nibhuikaih- 


Chicago University 1936 where he 
has remained ever since ; awarded 


Ehglish ; first class in BJL Exam.; 
Lecturer in English, Jagannath Cdk 


British Royal Astronomical Society's lege, Dacca ; joined Calcutta Bar 
gold mjdal—the Society’s premier 1927 ; was connected Vvith Calcutta 
award, I9v. Weekly Notes Sox IS years; conduct- 


Chamanlal, Dewan—born 
J&92 and educated in London and 
Oxford; was assistant editor of 
Bow hay Chronicle ; Member, Cen¬ 
tral .Legislative Assembly, 1923 41 ; 
member, Punjab Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, 1937 and 194*»; Member, Cen¬ 
tral Assembly, 1946 Adviser to 
Workers’ Defecate to the I. L. O. 
•Conference at Geneva, 1925; Labour 
Delegate to l.L.O. Conference 
Bureau, 1932 ; one of the founders 
of J.T.U.C.; Member, Royal Com¬ 
mission cm Labour 1929 31 ; 
* President of the Federation of 
Posts & Telegraphs Union; leader 
of the ffnlion Food Delegation to 
Argentina ; delegate to l.L.O. Con¬ 
ference at Montreal, 194b; Indian 
Ambassador to Turkey, 1947-49. 

Chagla, Mohammed Ali Currim, 


cd Bhawal Sanyasi (3asc successful- 
lv ; Legal Adviser, Government «f 
India for income-tax matters 1940- 
45 ; Judge, Calcutta High Court; 
Member for Income-tax Investigation 
Commission 1949-51 ; Chid Justice, 
Calcutta High Court fr mi 1952. 

Chaudhuri, Naba Krushna— 

born 1901 ; cduc«ited at the Ra- 
wndiaw College, C'attack ; joined 
non-co-operation movement in 1921; 
joined Mahatma Gandhi’s Sabar- 
mati Adiram in 1923-24 ; established 
Congress' Socialist Party m Orissa 
It34 , prominent leader in Orissa of 
States People's movement ; was in 
prison during 1°42 cmrrt ; was 
Seci ctarv, Orissa P. C. C. ; was Re- 
venue Minister of Orissa Gov¬ 
ernment in 1946 ; «Ohicf* Minister 
of Orissa 1952-5^. 


B«A. (Oxon.)--born 30ih Septem¬ 
ber, 1900 educated rfi. 'Bombay 
and Oxford : called to Bar (Inner 
Temple) J922 ; Professor Go\ em¬ 
inent Law^CoIlege, Bombay 1927-30; 
Secretary, Bar (k>unci! of the Bom¬ 
bay* High Coutt 19'-3-1941 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay Unis ersity 
19-iT; Govt, of Todia delegate to 
U.N. 1946 ; Judge, Bombay High 
.Court 194L47 ; Chairman, Legal 
^{Education Committee 1948 ; was a 
member of the Jaiw Commission ; 
Chief Justice of Bombay High 
Court >947-58*; was Chairman of 


Chaudhuri Maj.-Gen, J* N** 

—ORE. b June IB, 19(W ; educat¬ 
ed at Calcutia, London and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; re¬ 
ceived commission 1928 ; Comman¬ 
der, 1' tb Light Cavalry in Burma 
during World War il : attended 
Imperial Defence College, London* 

1947 -ssfflciatcd as Chief of the 

* - v 

General Staff; Military Governor, 
Hyderabad State upto 1949; Offi¬ 
cer commanding, 1st Armoured Di¬ 
vision, Indian Army, 1952 ; Adjut¬ 
ant-General 1952-53 ; Chief of Ac, 
General Staff, Indian Army 1955-5& 
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Chatterjee, N* C.—born Oct. 
Ify 1895 ; educated in Calcutta and 
■ London where he took LL*EL de¬ 
gree, and joined Calcutta Bar; 
joined Hindu Mahasabha ’.move¬ 
ment in 1937 ; withdrew from poli¬ 
tics for four years ; Counci flor, 
Calcutta Corporation 1940-44 ; Judge 
* of the Calcutta High Court 1948- 
1950; joined Hindu Mahasabha 
movement again and became its Pre¬ 
sident : Member of the Parliament. 
1951-55 ; senior Advocate, Supreme 
Court of India. 


Chfjv an Y esbwanfcrao, 

born* March 12, 19J4 in .SfcflUfc 7 . 
district; participated in the ' Civil: 
Disobedience Movement <!>fc^l932 $ i 
graduated Jfn 1938 and look LL.R* 
degree in 1941 : joir?ecj#nhc ‘Quit 
India’ movement and led under* 
ground movement from 1942-1943^ 
when arrested ; Member of the 
Maharashtra P. C. C. *iiu* M940*; 
Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly from 1946; Minister of' 
Civil Supplies 1952 57; Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Bombay from 1957- 


Chatter joe, Suniti Kumar, 

M.A., D.Litt. (Loud.)—born Nov. 
26, 1890 ; educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta and School of 
Oriental Studies, London; Khaira 
Prof, of Indian linguistics and pho- 
nitics, Calcutta University 1922-52 ; 
travelled with Tagore in the Far 
East, 192,7 ; represented Calcutta 
University in different international 
conferences 1935, 1<H8, I94S, vA\ 
1950 : President, Bengal Legislative 
Council from. I c, 52 ; Member of the 
Language Commission ; Chairman, 
Sanskrit Commission F66 : author 
of several books on linguistics. 

Chattopadhaya, Harindranath 

—born 1898 at Hyderabad; 
brother of » Sarojim Naidu : 
educated at Hyderabad, Dcccan and 
also at Cambridge for a year; well- 
known as a poet, and playwright; 
has travelled extensively through¬ 
out Europe and America , has ac¬ 
quired specialised knowledge on 
theatre and stage-craft ; is a’'disciple 
’ g£ Sri Aurobindo; visited Russia as 
'representative of Indian artists and 
> authors, 1951 ; Member of the Par¬ 
liament 1951-56; author of follow¬ 
ing books— Feast of Youth ; Perfume 
of Earth, Cray Clouds, ctc\ 


Chopra, Lt. Col. Sir R. 

C.I.E., M.nlV KR.C.P. (Loud.)—b* 
Aug. 17 . 188 ? ; educated at Punjab,, 
and Cambridge Universities and* 
then London; joined in 1908*; 

Director, School of 'Tropical Medt-»- 
cine. Cal. 1935-41 ; has atiamed in¬ 
ternational fame by jiis researches 
in tropical diseases : President, 
Indian Drugs Enquiry Committee 
1930-31 ; Direr lor. Medical’Services, ‘ 
Kashmir State ; starred Bio-Assay 
Laboratory in Calcutta fc.fr laying 
down standards in medicines; 
Honorary PhvsicL.ii to the King of 
Great Britain, 1935 39; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1947; 
Chairman Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine Committee ; is now Direo 
tor of Drug Research Laboratory* 
Kashmir. * 


Dange, S. A. —born October 10, 
1899 ; Member, Central Committee 
and Politburo of the ConunuiUSt 
Party of India; Vice-President* 
World Federation of Trades Unions' ; 


imprisoned numerous limes for bis 
activity in conducting strikes; McnSr** 
her of the Parliament. v 


Da* Sudht Ran jam— 1born Oct 
1894; educated at Saminiketaft* 
B^ngabasi College, ijjfeicuna & Uoir 
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varsity College, Lohclon, from where 

he.took LL.fr degree in 1918; called 
to the. Bar at*Grey’s Inn and joined 
Calcutta 4 Bar 1019: sometime kc~ • 
Curer, r University La\^ College, 
Calcutta ; * Additional Judge, Cal-' 

' *una H>glK C*'iin 19 2*/ Puisne 
Judge of (liar Court 1914 ; Chief 

'Justice, Fas? Punjab, High Court 

• Federal Court, !S>50; 

Chid- Justice, Supieme Court of 
India fn.;n 1^6. 

Dns Gupta, Satish C.—born 
’ kegnn his career as Snper- 

.,intcndem of ^cngal Chemical & 

' rharm-cemical Works. Calcutta ; 

left the >ervh c .ind juried non-co¬ 
-operation m ovement ; started Khadi 
i Prfitrsthan for the development of 
cottage indiigtncs and khadi work 
^nd achieved ^ signal success ; has 
devoted end rely to the const tuctive 
#>ide of Congress program* pc ; im¬ 
prisoned several times ; Member, 
Depressed Classes Commission. 

Dautfftram, Jairamdas—h o r n 
189? at Hyderabad, Sind ; gradu¬ 
ated in •law 1915 ; joined non-co- 
operation movement-, 1919; mender, 

A I CC. for scleral years; Editor, 
(K.uachi), 1,921 ; General 
Secv., Hindu Mahasahha, K2S-27 ; 

E r ihir, IVmdusfl'an Tifrcs, f)clhi, 
192’ 26; M^p/ber, Bomfcov I.egis- 
h-iive Council, l r 2f>-?9; ‘General 
Setretarv of the Concerns 1931-34 ; 
Vernber. Congress Working Coni'. 
iybtce IC?M] ; imprisoned four 
times during nolitical movement 
J9 V \34 t Member* Indian Constitu¬ 
ent Assemble ; Governor of Bihar, 
J*4 7 Minister of Pood and Agri- 
c»dp»re. Government of India; was 
Governor of A«sorr». 

M 

, Dht-bep, u.* N.— born Sept. 21, 
190^ in Jamnagar State. ; mstricti- 
bted at the V^ge of 17; started 



V. ' . ' * 

practice as lawyer at Rajkot, 
left practice tor good, it* 
joiriccl political movement; eoUlfel? 4 :; 
arrest several limes; becaak'Clptf , : 
Minister of Saura v htra State I94&-V 
5«4; President of the Congress since' 
19v4-I958. ; : . 

Devi, Kamala —born 1903, Man¬ 
galore ; educated in Madras and 
London School of Economics; 
General Secretary of the All-India 
Women’s Confidence, 1926-3 v ; Pie- 4 
sitlcnt, All-India Women’s Confer¬ 
ence, 1944.45 ; married Hartndra- 
nntli Chattop^dliffcu'a, the poet and" 
brother of Mrs. Sarojiin f4aidu ; a 
gifted speaker ; entered Congress, . 
1.92? ; imprisoned four times for 
taking pair in Congress activities ; 
first woman to contest legislative, 
Council election in India 1926; went 
on woi Id tour, 1930-41 • Member, 
Congress Working Committee, ’ 
1946-47. 


,/ 5e * ai 

born at 

23, 18 "8 


Khandubhai JCasanji—* 

Buis ir, Oujcrat in Oct. 
educated at Bai Anabai 
High School, Pulsar and Wilson 
College, Bombay; was General 
Secretary, Textile Labour Associa- * 
tion, A’mcibhad and a member, 1 
Minchisrhan M;i7door Sevak Sangh 
and of the Ah eedabad Municipality' 
for over 2l) years r* \yas also a mem¬ 
ber of Bombay Legislative Assem- ‘ 
hlv 193"*-39 and 1046-50 : Director,, ' 
Industrial Finance Corporation ^ 
was President, Gujerat P. C. C. } 
Member, Congress Working Corn/ 
mil tee ; has served on various im* - 
portarft^bodies including Fiscal «• 
Commission, Employees’ Slate Ihn \ 
surance Corporation, etc.; Minis' , 
of labour, Government of India/ ; 
J9“4-I9~5. . ' / 

Des^i Morarji . R.—horn ,29; ;, 

Pcb. 1886 ; educated at Wilson IpoA*’/ 

s % • r . •*» 
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Biwrhtay ^ jo*ne«} Bombay Pro- Eclitor, Satnyu\t&* Kamatal{; , j$|k« 
Service in 1918‘but resigned prisoned several* times from 192l tor 
y: suffered imprfsoiiment in 19*15; member, Constituent Asse’mif 
;,sl93'3^ '1932 and 1942; was kept in ^bly, 1946; delegate, «7ch Session of 
retention during ‘ Quit India' move* 'the Inter-ParlLmenatry Vnforb Oti& 
'fjftebt 1942-45 ; Member, A.I C.C. ference, R<>me, 1 4S ; M msur. In- 


‘ijlWi t, 1942-45 ; Member, A.I C.C. 
'Minister for Revenue, JBombrw 
government l°37-39; Home Miitis- 
’’ ter, Bombay Government 1946-52 ; 
’ Chief Minister, Bombay 19511-56; 
.Minister of Co.rmcrLtf and Indus¬ 
try, Government of India 16^6-57. 
Finance Minister, Government of 
;/ India fr<*m P 

i 

DeshmukK, CMntaman D-, 

CXE.—burn Jan. 14, 189,.; edn- 
' Catcd at Bombay and Cambridge 
and entered l.C,S. in !9F> and ic- 
ccivcd his early administiauve* train¬ 
ing in Madhya Pradesh : one of the 
Secretaries of Second R. T. Confer¬ 
ence,. |v41 ; Revenue and Finance 
Secretary of Madhya Pradesh for 6 
years ; Jt. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education, Health and Lands ITD ; 


ference, R<yme, 1 4S ; M mster, In-- 
formation and i roaelc A ,ig, < n>vi t 
ernment of India. 19 S-FL?. ; GoveC" 
nor ot Bihar, l ‘-2-Fof>. „ 

Dey Hirendralak M.A. (Cal.)* 
D.S.C. (Jldin. >— burn *SiA ember,, 
18% ; educated at Presidency Cot *’ 
lege, Calcutta and Sc! oo! ol Econo¬ 
mics, London , Ledu cr, Lucknow . 
University I9 ? l 3 1 ; H. *d of the 
l>epan of Econo.nils, Dacca CnL 
versity, W*.r^ S : now Piesident, 
Indian Taritl Conenis^oin. 

4 

Dey, Sure-idrakumar—born in • 
Syllicf V07; fc educated at bibpur* 
Engineering College* - " and took 
Master’s degree in clccrncai i n- 
gineeiing from Michigan ITjiivrrdlv, 
U.S.worked m the General 
Electric Co.; left service in 1 to 


Secy., Resetve Bank of India 193'7* 
41 ; l)y. Governor, Reserve Bank of 
India,. 1941-43 : Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India 19-3- ! C| ; Governor 
for India of International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank of 
Reconstruction 1916-49; Chairman, 
.International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank I9 C 0 ; Finance 
Minister, Govt. »of India 1950-55; 
.Member, Indian Planning Commis- 
/$ion t 1959 ; Chairman, University 
’ Grants Comm ission from 1955. 

, Diwalcar, R. R. —born Sept, 20, 

1895; educated in Rclgaum and 
ylfiibli ; graduated from 'Eergusson 
;College, Poona, 1916; graduated in 
’!«#, 1921 i joined non-co-operation 
^^ventent in l a 21 and sentenced for 
years ; Editor, 'Nava Sakti in 
Secretary, Karnatak Provin- 
jofT ebngcess Committee, 1930-34 ; 


devote in the rehabilitation "of dis¬ 
placed persons ; showed wonderful 
rehabilitation work at KurAkdjnra 
and established the township of 
NiJokheii; hemmo Ad uuV.rator of 
the Community Projects Admims-' 
tration 15 -5 • Uni m M n s'er of 
Communitv Development from 1937, 
Duleepsi.%Hji t Prince K. S.—* 

born 1905; educated at Chelten¬ 
ham College" arnl Clirc College, 
Cambridge, was Cambridge cricket 
and racquet blue captained e, 

Counrtv Cricket Tea n 1 31-31 ; 
played in Test Matches for England 
against Australia. 5outb Africa and' 
New Zealand; tr welled exten¬ 
sively in Eurotse, U.S.a^d Aus¬ 
tralia ; served in various ad¬ 
ministrative capacities ip N'wana^ar 
State; High Comm is doner for Indict 
in Australia 5950-53- ^ ^ 
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Dutt, R. P(Jwe*-bom 1B96; 

. educated Baltiol College, Oxford; 
,Secy., International Research Dept. 
1919-52; Executive Member of the 
$ame fl 921-26 ; Editor, " Workers* 
Weekly”, 1921-26; Editor, €t Labour 
Monthly /Usirt'ce 3921; one of the 
greatest living authorities on Marx¬ 
ism ; Author of " Labour Inter- 
patio n a! Handbook” "Modern 
'InWorld Politicsr J918-36; 
Vice-Chairman, Communist Party, 
England • visited India in 1946. 

CadRtl, N. V., n A., LL.T. — horn 

lOlti Jan. 1896 at Maiargarh, Central 
India ; educat'd at Poona and 
Baroda ; graduated in PIS with 
honours in Economic* and Politics; 

• was member and Vice-President of 
the Poona Municipality; Sccrctaiy, 
‘Poona D.GdCk and Bombay P.C.C.; 
President, Bombay P.C.C. for seven 
years ; was A.F.C.C. Whip and 
General Secretary, Congress Party, 
Central Assemblv ull 19}/; served 


* , * ■' * 

and Japan for, ckvelopifig 

business, • ' . ■ J'-fi? 

Dutta r Dr* Bhupendra N^torii , 

in Calcutta, Sept:, 4, 1880; joined 
secret revolutionary freedom move¬ 
ment in 1902; convicted for sedi¬ 
tion as editor of ]ttgantar; joined 
N*w York University, 1909 and > 
got degrees from Brown Univet- 4 
sity 1913 and Chicago University 
1914 ; visited European countries, 
at rhe call ot Indian Revolutionary 
Committee of Berlin during World 
War I; joined Berlin University ' 
(9| (5 ; visited Moscow iri 1 ( >2l at the 
imitation of Gwmintern; admitted 
into Doctorate of Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity 1933; Member oi the Anthropo¬ 
logical Societies of several European 
Countries; joined Indian National 
Congress 1PV>; participated in Civil 
Disobedience movement and suffered 
several terms of imprisonment; 
President and Vice President of 
several Kisan Sabbas and All India 


imprisonment for eight years for 
Congress work ; Minister oi Works, 
Mines and Power, Government oi 
India, *1947 52: now Governor of 
Punjab from 1958. 

Dutt, B. K.—born Comilla, 
1 st March, 191G; granted in tom- 
irieice from Calcutta University 
19^0; joined Comilla Banking Cor¬ 
poration; organised Xfltv Standard 
Bank Lid.; became Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Comilla Banking Cor¬ 
poration Ltd.; with the amalgama¬ 
tion of four leading Bengali banks 
into United Bank of India in 1950, 
he became director and General 
Manager of the Rank: became its 
Managing Director 1956 ? was 
member of the Shroff Committee; 

. Member of the Working Committee 
' of the Bengal National Ch amber of 
Commerce; J visited Europe, U.S.A. 


Trade Union Congress; pioneer in 
Gtterpieting history of ?mlia from 
lustoric-i! dink\ tic materialistic stand¬ 
point; author ol the monumental 
work on the origin and develop- 
ment of Indian social polity apd ■ 
culture; has made* notable contri¬ 
bution to researches on Indian his¬ 
tory from sociological and anthro¬ 
pological standpoint. 

Gandhi, I n ri i # r a —horn 1917 ; 
daughter of Jawharlal Nehru; first.* 
educated nr Switzerland; later at 
Santineket'in ; then went to Somer¬ 
ville College, Oxford; has travelled 
widely in #Asia, Europe, America and 
Russia, * acted as Secretary to her* 
father ; married Feroz Gandhi; has 
two sons; at 21 became the member , 
of the Congress; went to pfisfttt fogr,; 
13 months; member, Congress; 
Working Committee; ChairwopG#ii;o 
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Departmept of the Con- 
gr&R; Member, Central Election 
.Board and of Youth Advisory Board 
of the A.J.G.C.; President of the 
Congress, 1959. ^ . * 

Gafcdhy, Sir Jehangir Jivaji 

-—born Nov. IS, 1S96; educated «it 
'Bombay University, Columbia uni- 
versity, U.S.A. and Carnegie Tech¬ 
nical Institute U.S.A.; joined Tala 
Iron and Steel Co. VET : Assistant 


ed; twice President, All India Trader 
Uiii^n Conference; India’s liigfe 
Commissioner to Ceylon 1947^5ft^ 
Labour Minister, Central GavettiU 
merit, ] r oiP^4, Governor «?f U,P. 
liom 195ST # 

Gop&lan, A villi at ly '* } Cutter*-^ 
born bib jo Malabar; passed 
M a trie exam. from Mission High 
School, IcIUJicrry, 1921 ; forked 
as clerk m Malabar DTstrift Board 


General Superintendent 192 s ; Gene¬ 
ral Superintendent 1930 ; General 
Manager 1938 *. Agent, Tau Sons 
1944 ; Director, TELCO P>-p ; now 
Director, Tala JmAistries since 1954. 

Gfaose, Dr. Profulla Chandra— 

Comes from Malikanda, Dacca ; 
passed B.A. with 1st class honours 
,in Chemistry, 1913 ; M.A., in 1916 ; 
first Indian to be appointed Deputy 
Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, 1920 ; 
gave up the service to join non- 
co-operation movement, 1921 ; had 
been in jails number of times in 
1920, 1930, 1932, 1933 and 193^; 
member. Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee 1939-50 ; again imprisoned in 
1940 and 1942 : was one of the 


lor s years: joined Gandhi move¬ 
ment jn 1977 and sent to jail in 
ILL; jvi’iird Congress Socialist 
Poj-iy PH5 ; Member, A.I.C.C. 1936* 
3‘J ; was President and Secretary, 
Inds in Kistam Sabin, 1951 ; headed 
vi hunger :u »rch from Calicut to 
Madras (7»K1 milt's) in 193S : joined* 
Communist V.irtv in 193') ; sent to 
jail iu W41 but disappeared from. 
Vellore Central I.ul ; emerged from 
his hideouts in 1946 but again sent 
to jail till Mciv, 1951 ; Secretary, 
Kerala Communist Party since 1946; 
Member. Central Committuc, Cora- 
mumst Party of India ; Member, 
Lok Sabha and Leader of the Party 
in the House from 1952. 


founders of Abhoy Ashram ; Chief 
Minister, W. Bengal, 1917-48 ; left 
Congress anti founded Krishak 
Mazdur Party. 

Glri V. V.— educated at Ber- 
hampore (Gar.jam) and Dublin; 
practised law' for some time ; join¬ 
ed C.D. movement in 1921 ; Presi¬ 


Govind Das, Seth —born 1896 ; 
joined non-cooperation movement 
in 1920: suffered imprisonment 
for 7 ^ars ; President, Mahnknshal 
P.C.C. 191*8-34 and 194b onwards ; 
Member, Central Assembly 1923-25 
and 1934-47 t Member, Council of 
States 1925-29 , visited South and 


dent, All-India 


Rail.wav men's 


East Africa in 1937 in connection 


, Federation 1927 and its Joint Secy., 

, 4929-36 ; represented All-India 
Trade Union Congress at, L.L.O. in 
Geneva, 1927; represented * labour 
in R, T. C. 1930-31 ; member, Mad- 
\tifrs Legislative Assembly , 1937 ; 
/Minister of Labour and Industries, 
Madras 1937; again Minister, 
<rf k Madras in 1946 which he resign- 


with the status of Indians ; Presi¬ 
dent, Hindi Sahilya Sammclan 
1948 ; leader, Indian Delegation to 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Con* 
ference. New Zealand, 1950; has 
written 84 plays in Hindi ; membej 
of the Parliament. 

Hanuraanthalya fg^ B.A., LL.B, 
“born in- 1908 educated ai 





'■ idfrtft* ;&bg^drerkWcipil Council 

,|^2; '£iadcruCongre.s Parity in the v biy. 19.630; a Mcfhfcwr f 
Mysore Representative Assembly ^Jointt^elect Committee, * . v ; ;t5|||l 
}-1fer5--&; "President, Bdircalore r Vis- Judge,;Federal Court of 
r trict Congress Committee; Indian received LL.D., from Oxford, 

. Representative at - the Inter-Parka* 'rfit^phtr of Judicial Cona'd^f^ 
Vmentary Univ>n Conference, Stock- Of the Privy Council; $A£g|£fj^ 
jbolm 1/49 and Dublin 1950; Chief Constituent Assembly of 

VI in iftpr nf ucAr/j 10*!) ^Vi/*p Pli'inr#»llnr 


, vJAiuisjer of Mysore 19523'). 

w*rr> 


Hussain,' Dr, Zakir-—born 1899 ; 


Vice-Chancellor, Poona University/ ? 

Jain, Ajit * Prasad, MlA,, 


• educated at Aligarh University ; -Miorn Oct. 2, 19u2; educated ^*fej 
/ gave concrete shape *to Mahatma Lucknow University; Member; yJKi^ 

•' Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of Educa- Legislative Assembly 1937-/3; 

$ tion; built up Jantia Milta into one ber, A.I.C.C. lg31-3 : ) and 1946 ^\ 

] oi die most significant educational Member, Constituent Assembly^ • 
’.institutions of the country; Chair- 194651): Member, U. P. Legislative^ 
man. Central Board of Secondary Assembly 1957-38 ; Member, Indjift,/ 
^Education; Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Parliament since 1948 ; suffered ijjjfV 
Muslim University for r scvcr.il years; prisonment for - participating 
,member Indian Press Commission; Congress movements 1921, 193032 *'5 
now Governor of Bihar from 1957. 19-:0 and 1912; has travelled exfeiK.T 
Jay Prakasb Narain—born sively in Europe; Minister of 
in the Saran district of Bihar; left habilitation V. 50-54; Minister * die ^ 
for America in 1932, and stayed Food and Agriculture Government s > 
there for nearly 8 years and studied $£ India, since 1L54. 
at five different Universities ; re- Jagjivan Ram, B.Scr^boxhH 
turned to India m ].<29, and was Apri | im . educated at Banara£*; : 
placed in charge ot Labour Re- ant j Calcutta Universities; Secretary* \ 
search Department of the Congress; ?ihar ft ari j an ^ vak S mgh 1934 

General Secy. Congress 1- 30-32 ; General Secretary, All-India De> :V 
imprisoned for C. D. Movement; presscd ciasses Lcaguc tiJ1 

.fora ed Congress Socialist Party in and its p rcsident 1936-46; suffered 
1934; imprisoned m 1933 under D. in-prisonment for participating-rife 
■I .Act and released in J946; member, Congress movement 1940-43 ; v £affc 
Congress Working Committee, ji ameiUary Secretary of. the G m 
1946-4/; a prominent member of the gress M i nist rv 1937-39 ; Minister# 
Praja Socialist Party ; has joined ^ Congress Government 


Bhpodan Movement. 1946; Labour Member, • Interim 

Jay*k«r, M. Ramruo, Dr. Central Government 1947 • 
/Bar^at-Law, LL.D., D.C.L., P.C—■ Indian - Delegation to 
/educated at Bombay University ; ference. 1*247 Minister of Lah^^- 
entered Bombay Legislative Council, Government of India* 19463®^ 
19^5 and became leader of the. Minister, of Commutpcaffoi^,• 0^'^ 
Swaraj Party in the Central Asscm- tral Government J9524$£" 

My; took a prominent part to bring of. Railway GpvtdittMluf $$? 
ftMtbcttvee4*he Congress and the from 1957.” * - . * 

:$&.< ; v v f L.' % " 


t Congress and the from 1957." 
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3r* C* M.A., LL.B.—born 
jjpSjf joined cortimunisf movement 
" in college;. convicted in 
it Conspiracy case for 5 years ; 
$i*g^etary of the Communist .Party 
1937-3.8; edited the party weekly 
Motional Vront l f ‘37-59; tsdfted 


- * t 
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search and Culture A$ airs, GovcrtW 
ment of India from 1958. 

Kalelkar, Kaka Safeb—born - 

Dec. I, 1885, eminent social worker,- 
educationist and writer ; was $he 
closest associattjf of Mahatma Gandhi 
since 191 m was Vice-ChaAcejk>r and 


organ People's Warf Principal of Gujarat Vfdyapiih, 


^artv’s new 
(1942-45). 

'• Kamctth, Hari Vishnu, B.Sc,— 
.born July 13, 1907 ; educated at 
Madras University, School of Eco¬ 
nomics, London and University Col¬ 
lege, London ; resigned Government 
Service as' I.C.S.; Secretary, National 
Planning Committee <t> joined For¬ 
ward Bloc; saved several tcims of 
imprisonment 1940-56; Member, 
Constituent Assembly and Indian 
Parliament. 1946-52 and again 1954- 
56. i 

Kabir, Humayun, M.A. (Cal. & 
Oxford); horn Feb., 22 1956; edu¬ 
cated at Calcutta and Oxford : was 
Secretary of the Oxford Union 
Society : was the first President of 
, the All-Indin Students' Congress and 
was the leader of the Krishak Praia 
Party in the Bengal Legislative 
Council 1941-'7; was also President 
of various organisations including 
All-Bengal Peasants’ Party, Bengal- 
Assam Railway Employees’ Associa¬ 
tion, etc.; was Professor of Calcutta 
and Andhra Universities; Assessor 
to the adjudicator in AJI- T ndia 
, Railway dispute, 19-6: Member, 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 
1947; Dy. Leader, Indian Pelega- 
tioii 4 at the 3rd General Conference 
of U.N.E.S.C.O., 1947; a well-known 
Writer in Bengali and F.nglv h ; 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
Government of Tndia 1948-56; 
Minister of State for Transport and 
^Communications, Government of 

^India* 1957; Minister, Scientific Re- 
0 % 

48 


1978-34 ; was editor of Navajivan, 
1922-23; is now the President of the 
Basic Education Society, a bp Direc¬ 
tor, Mahatna Gandhi’s Memorial 
Museum ; Chairman, Backward 
Classes Commission. 

Kairon, S. Pratap Singh—born 

19)1 at Amritsar ; educated at 

* 

Khalsa College Amritsai and gra¬ 
duated from Michigan University, 
l/.S.A.t joined Congress in i929 ; 
courted i npri-ionmcni for Congress 
cause; elected M.L A., Furpjh 1936; 
re-elected 1945; Minister of Punjab 
1947 49; General Secretary, Punjab 
P.C.C. 1941-50; Chief Minister, 
Punjab since 1956. 

, ^ Karan Singh, Yuvaraj—non 

of the Hari Singh, the cx-Mnliaraja 
of Jammu & Kashmir; became: the 
constitutional head of Kashmir in 
19-19; was elected Sadar i-Ruyasat by 
the State’s Constituent Assembly in 
1957; educated at Srinagar, then at 
Doon School from where he passed 
Senior Cambridge examination; look 
his Intermediate from •Allahabad 
L'niver.sily and his B.A. from J. & 
K. University; * took Master’s degree 
in Political Science from Delhi Uni¬ 
versity; Chancellor of the J. & K. 
University. ‘ 

Katju, Dr. Kailash Nath, 
M.A/, LL.D,—born 17th June, 

1887: joined Allahabad High Court 
1914: obtained LL.D. of Allahabad 
University, 1919 ; Chairman, Alla¬ 
habad Municipal Board, 19^5-36; 
Minister under Congress Govcra- 
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Keskaf, Dr. Balkriilm^ 
Viswanat h—D.Litt, (Paris) 


1937-39 and April • 1946— started another ittov 
August, 194/;/member, A-I.C.C.; education *1936 ; redeiVcd ' 

August, 4947; member AM-.C.C.; im~ of rupees from, the pubBciiiv* 
prisoned *for 18 months in connec- nition of his educational 
tion .with CJD. movement; detained / services 1949 at the 
under Defence of Ii\dia Rules 1942- wa$. t9 awarded Padrfm '**'* 


43; Governor, Orissa, 1947-48; Gov- 1955/ awarded Bharat Ratna 
ernor. West Bengal 1947-51; Home\ founded Hindu Women’s 
and Defence Minister, Government sity which was converted 
of India 1951-56; Chief Minister, S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
Madhy^ Pradesh from 1957. 

Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit—born 
February 2, 1889; daughter 5f 

Raja Harnam Singh of Kapur tala; born 1903 at Poona ; educated at 
educated at home and in school and Kashi Vidyapith and Sorboae, 
college in ^England; served on Paris; joinec&non-cooperation movc- 
Gandhi’s secretariat staff for 16 merit in 1931 ; was lecturer of Kashi 
years ; member, An-India Spinners’ Vidyapith 1927-1930 ; Secretary, 
Association and Hindustan Talimi Foreign Dept* of the A.I.C.C., 1939- 
Sangh for several^ years ; took part 40 ; was sentenced to imprisonment 
in freedpm movement and impri- in 1930, 1931 #ftd 1943 ; detained 
soned for* 2\ years ; one of the during individual civil disobedience 
founders of the w.i.w.c. and movement 1941-42 ; joined the 
A.i.w.E.F.A.; President of a.i.c.c. 1931- August revolution in 1942 as under- 
33 and 1938 ; held various offices in ground worker ; General Secretary, 
all-India organisations for womei^. Congress 1946-47 ; Member, Cons- 
1930 ; member, Central Advisory tituent Assembly 1948 ; was a dele- 
Board of Education for many years; gate of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Merfiber, Indian delegation to Union, Rome 1948 ; Deputy Minis- 
UNF.sco in 1945 and 1946 ; led the ter. External Affairs 1939-52. ; mem- 
Indian Delegation to W. H. Cot}- her, Indian Delegation to U. N. 
ference ; elected President of the General Assembly 1950 ; Deputy 
W.H.O. Assembly 1950 ; President, Minister, Railways and Transport in 
Indian Leprosy Association and T.B. addition to External Affairs, March 
Association of India ; Trustee, 1952—May, 1952 ; Minister, Informa- 
Gandhi Memorial Fund ; President, don & Broadcasting, since 1952. 
National Sports Club of India ; Kri.hnamurti, J.—born 1897, in 
Minister of Health, Government of Madras . was adopted by Annie 
India 1947-1957 ; a keen lover of B csan t i n 5909 who proclaimed his 
sports and a famous tennis player. spiritual powers; “Order of the 

Karve, Dr. Dhonoo Keshav Star ii> the East ” was formed, head- 
—born in April 18, 1858 ; started ect- by Krishnamurti, to prepare for 
his career as professor of mathe- a new Messiah ; he disbanded the 
matics in a Poona College ; cstab- Order in 1929 and repudiated the 
Jished the Widow Re-marriage idea. 

Association 1893 and Hindu Kunzru, Pandit Hridaynatb, 
Widow’s L Home Association 1895; LL.D. — bom 1887 ; educated At 
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f : jA&^ah*d University and London U.P. # Legislative Assembly \ memhdt, m 
r School of Economics ;* joined Ser- Board* of. Trustees, Gandhi Memo- 
vants jof India Society 1909 ;• mem- rial Trust ; member, Indian JDelo* 
4>$r, I}» P. Legislative Council, gation. General Assembly U. N. O., 

192 L2$ i and Central Assembly nfembcr, Lok Sabha, • « 

, 1^27-30 ; President, National Liberal KHshnan # Dr. M. S.—Born in 
Federation 1934 ; member of the, Madras; graduated wfth ‘honours 
Council of States 1937-47 ; Prcsidcift from the Presidency CoUbge*, Mad- 
V Servants of India Society, 1936; ras ; joined Royal College of 
member, Constituent Assembly Science, London in 1921, where he 
of India ; Chairman, Naponal Cadet received D.Sc. and A.R^.S.- and 1 
•Corps Committee, 1946-47 ; Dele- /also Pli.D. of London University in 
gate, Pacific Relations Conference, 1924 ; joined Geological Survey of 
1945 ; Member, Council of States India as an assistant superintendent 
from 1951; was member. State Re- 1924 ; lecturer in geology in the 
organisation Committee. Forest College, Dcltra Dun for three 

Kripalani, A chary a J. B. M.A. successive scions, 1927-29 ; pro- 
—born at Hyderabad (Sind) 1888 ; lessor of Geology, Presidency Col- 
-educated at Wilson College, Bombay, lege, Calcutta 1933-35; Assistant 
Ferguson College^jpoona ; Professor Director of Geological Survey of 
of History, G.B,^ 4 College, Muza- India 1938-39 ; SuperintctvUng Geo- 
ffarpur, Bihar (1912-17) ; gave tip logist 1945 ; Director^ Geological 
the post to join Mahatma Gandhi’s Survey of India from 1939. Dclc- 
Chaniparan indigo Satyagraha 1917; gate to the Royal Society Empire 
Lecturer, Banaras Hindu University Scientific Conference 1946 ; Rcprc- 
1918-20; joined non-cooperation* sentative of India at the U.N. Scien- 
movement 1920 ; imprisoned several rnfic Conference 1948 ; Fellow of all 
times ; started Gandhi Ashram for learned scientific societies, such as, 
Khadi & village work 1920 ; Prin- National Institute of Sciences, Indian 
cipal, Gujarat Vidyapith 1922-27; -Academy of Science ; Mincralogical 
member, Congress Working Com- • Societies of England, France, Swit- 
mittce and General Secretary of the zerland, Germany, America. 

Congress 1947 ; member, Hindustani Krishnan, Dr. K. S., D.Sc. ; 
Talimi Sangh, Wardha ; left Con- F.R.S.—born Dec. 4, 1898 ; educated 
gress in 1951 and organised the at Madras ;* Research • Associate, 
Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party which Indian Association for Cultivation of 
later merged with Socialists and is Science, 1923-28 ; Prof. Allahabad 
now known as Praja Socialist Party. University, 1942-47 ; President, 
Kri palani , Mrs. Sucheta, M.A. National Academy of Sciences, India, 
—fiprn, June 1908 ; educated at 1945-46 ; President, Indian Sciencfe 
Delhi' & Punjab Universities ; Prof. Congress, 1939 ; fellow of several 
Hindu University; Secy., Women’s scientific societies and academies ; 
Section, Indian National Congress recipient of numerous medals ; dele- 
and its foreign department for one gate to several international scienti- 
and a half years; imprisoned 1940 & fie conferences ; collaborated with 
1944 ; member, Working Committee Sir C. V. Raman in the discovery of 
•of the Congress, 1947 and Member, Raman effect; now Director, Natio- 
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hal Physical Laboratory, New* Delhi, 
since 1947. 

Krithnamachari, T. T.—b orn 

Nov. 26, fcX)3 ; educated at Madras 
Christian College ; entered Madras 
Legislative Assembly 1937 ; member, 
CentiaT Assembly, 1947 ; member- 
Constituent Assembly ; member, 
Indian Financial Delegation to Lon¬ 
don 194S ; member, House of the 
PdupJe and Minister, Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India 1951L 
56 : Finance Minister, Government 
of India 1956-57. 

Lai, Shamaldhari —born Oct. 4, 
1894 ; educated at Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity and F.\ctcr College, Oxford ; 
entered I.C.S., in 1919 : Divisional 
Magistrate and Collector, Bihar and 
Orissa 192) ; Undei-Secretary to the 
Government of India, Industries and 
Labour Department 1924 1977 ; Jt.- 
Secretury to Royal Commission on 
Labour 1979 ; Director, Industries 
and Labour and Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa 
Deputy I ligh Comnusdoner for 
India in London 1938-1955 ; Joint 
Secretary, Government of India 
Labour Department and Ministry 
of Labour ; Leader, Indian Delega¬ 
tion to I.L.O. at Montreal 1916 ; 
Government delegate for I.L.O. in 
1947 and 1948 ; Chairman of the 
Governing Body of tne I.L.O. 1948- 
49 : Secretary, Ministry of Labour, 
1946-10. 

La] Bahadur Saetri —b orn 

# 1004 in Ranaras; joined C. 
D. movement and imprisoned in 
1971 and General Secretary, U.P.C.C. 
1935 ; member, tT.P. Legislative 
Assembly 1937 and 1946 ; was Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the* Congress ; 
Minister of Railways, Government of 
India 1952-57 ; Minister of Transport 
& Communications .from 1957. 


Lohia, Dr. Rammonohar—born 

r i 

1910 ; educated at Calcutta, , 
Bombhy 'and Berlin where he took 
Ph.D. degree; prominent member 
of the Proja Socialist Party ; was 
Secretary, Foreign Department of 
itlic Congress ; imprisoned two years 
ior anti-war propaganda ; took lead¬ 
ing part in ‘quit India * movement* 
1942. 

Masani, M. B.A., LL.B.—b.. 
Nov. 20, 1905 ; educated at Elphin- 
slone College, Bombay and London 
School of Economics, London ; 
advocate of Bombay High Court ; a ; 
founder of ftie Congress Socialist 
Party ; member, Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion, l n 35-45 ; Mayor of Bombay 
1943 44 ; Secretary, Public Relations. 
Department of v Tala Sons Ltd., 
1948-49 ; member, the Central 
Assembly, 1943-47 ; Indian Ambas¬ 
sador to Brazil, 1948-49 ; member, 
Indian Constituent Assembly ; 
Author of many books, such as. 
India's Constitution at Worf{, Our 
India . Your Food, Pic tin c of a Plan . 

Malik, H a r d i t Singh—born 

Nov. 23, 1894 ; educated at Oxford ; 
cnteied l.C.S. in 1972 ; served in 
the Punjab 1922-30 ; Jt. Secy., 
Commerce Dept!, Govt, of India 
1934-37 ; first Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner to U.S.A. and Canada 
1944-47 ; represented India at 
several International Conferences ; 
leader, Indian delegation, 6th Ses¬ 
sion of the U. N. General Assembly 
at Paris 1981-52 ; High Commis¬ 
sioner for India in Canada 1937,-49 ; 
Indian Ambassador to France 1948-56. 

Mahajan, Mehrchand —b orn: 
Dec. 1889 ; educated at D.A.V. 
College, Lahore & Punjab Univer¬ 
sity ; practised as a lawyer at Dhararn- 
shala, Gurdaspur and Lahore for 30 
years; appointed Judge of Lahore 
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Chancellor, Kerala* University, 
awarded Vadma Bibhusan* in 1954* . 

Mahmud, Dr, Syed*-born " in 

18fc9 ; educated in Aligarh, * Cam¬ 
bridge and Germany; was Gene¬ 
ral Secretary # o£ the KWIafat Corn¬ 
el the AlUlmlia* Con¬ 
gress Committee 1923 ; was mem¬ 
ber ol the Working Committee of 
the Congress 1945-49; Mynster#of 
education and Development in the 
mrst Congress Bihar Cabinet 1937-39; 
again Minister, Development and 
Transport J 940-52 ; was jailed 
several times, last being in connec¬ 
tion with the 1942 movement; mem¬ 
ber of the Lolf Sabha ; Minister of 
State, Cciur il (Cabinet 1954-56. ** 

Mehta, Dr. Jiyraj, M.D. (Lund.) 

M.R.C.P. (Lond.)—bori* 1S87 ; 

educated at Baroda, Bombay 

London ; Chief Medical Officer, 

Baroda 1921-24 ; President, Indian 

T tri , . Medical Association Lor several years; 

Jan. 10, ISSO;^ educated %Mcmherj Mctllcal Counci , of j ndia 

t 938-43 ; Fellow, University* of 
Bombay ; arrested and imprisoned 

in 1932-33 and 1942-44 under D. I. 
Act; Director-General of Health 
Services of India, 1918 ; Dewun, 
Baroda State, 1948 ; Minister, (Gov¬ 
ern: uent of Bombay from 1949. 

Mira Behn-y-born Nov v 22, 1892; 
daughter of Admiral Sir Edmund 
Slade : Her interest in music and 
admiration for Beihoven’s works 
led her to Romain Rolland which 
in turn led her to Mahatma Gandhi*, 
left Europe for India and joined 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram. at 
Sabarmati, Nov. 1925 
Mahatma Gandhi to London in 1931 
for Round Table Conference ; 
suffered several terms of imprison¬ 
ment during India’s struggle for 
freedom ; established an ashram and 


High Court in 1943 ;• served for 
a short period as a Judge of East 
Punjab High Court after partition; 
appointed Chief Minister, Jammu & 

Kashmir State ; Constitutional Ad¬ 
viser, Maharaja of Bikaner ; Judge, 

Supreme Court of fadia ; also ChieT ^tteTand 
Justice, 1954-56. 

Mahtab, Harekrushna— born 
Nov. 21, 1859 ; educated at Raven- 
shaw College, Cuttack ; joined non¬ 
cooperation movement in 1920 ; 

Chairman, Eaiasoic District Board 
1924-28 ; member B. Sc O. Legisla¬ 
tive Council 1924 ; Editor, Praja- 
tan ti a and Radian a ; joined C. D. 
movement, 1930-1932 ; Picsidcnt 
Utkal P.C.C. 19-() & 1937 ; member, 

Congress Working Committee, 

1546 50 ; Ex-Minister, Commerce 
and Industry, Government of India; 

Governor of Bombay 1955-56; now 
Chief Minister, Orissa. 

Mathai, Dr. John, D.Se., (Lond.) 

—born 

at Madras, London School of 
Economics and Oxford ; D.Sc. 

(Loud.) ; Officer on Special Duty, 

Co-operative Department, Madras 
1918-21) ; Prof, of Economics, Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras 1922-25 ; 

Member, Madras Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, 192 2 25: Member, Indian Tariff 
Board 1925-31 ; President, Tariff 
Board 1931-35 ; ^Director-General, 

Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics 1535-40 ; joined the Tatas 1940 
and became Director 19*14; Finance 
Ministei, Government of India 
194ft; Minister, Industry and. Supply, 

Govt, of India .1946-47 ; Minister of 
Transport and Railways 1947-48 ; 

Minister of Finance 1948-50; joined 
the Tatas in 1950 ; Chairman, Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee ; Chair¬ 
man, Board of Directors, State, 

Bank of India 1955-56; Vice- 
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cattle development centre in Kishi- 
kesh forest area in 1947. 

. Mehta, Mr*. Hama -—born 

in f 1 #97 ; educated at Barodr ; 
married to Dr. Jivaraj Mcht%» 
President B.P.C.C., f930; fellow, 
Bombay University Senate 19§li, 
1947 ; member, Bombay Legislative 
Council for several years; Vice- 
President, All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference tor several years ; represent¬ 
ed India in several International* 
Conferences ; was a member of the 
U.N. Sub-Commission on the status 
of women 1,946 ; member. Human 
Riglits Commission of U. N. 1947 ; 
and delegate, Commonwealth Par¬ 
liamentary Conference 1948 ; author 
of numerous books ; was Vice- 
Chancellor, B troda * University. 

Mehta, Csanganvihari Lai, M.A. 
—born April 15, 1 C K)0 ; educated 
at Bombay and London School 
of Economics ; Assistant Editor of 
the Bo*}:bay Chronicle 1923-25 ; 
Manager, Scindu Steam Navigation 
Co. at Calcutta 1928-47: President, 
T ndian Chamber of Commerce, 
1939-40; President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce* 

1942- 43; Member, Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education 

1943- 47 ; Member, Constituent As¬ 
sembly o£ India, 1547 ; Commis¬ 
sioner of the Port of Calcutta for 
several years ; President, Tariff 
Board 1947-50 ; member, All-India 
Council of Technical Education, 
1945 ; Chairman, Indian Tariff 
Commission 1952 ; number. Plan¬ 
ning Commission 1950-52 ; Indian 
Ambassador to U.S.A. 1952-58; 
awarded Padma Bibhusan in 1949. 

Mehta, Asoka, B.A.—born 24th 

Oct. 194T; educated at Wilson 
College, Bombay; imprisoned several 
times; one of thi founders and 


prominent member of former Social- 
ist Party, of India ; Secretary, All- 
India Socialist Party ; editor of the 
party organ 1935-39 ; imprisoned 
several, times ; Member of the Lok 
Sabha'j was Chairman, Food Grains 
; v5nquify Committee. 

Medhi Bishnuram—born April 

1890 ; educated at Gauhati and 
graduated from Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; f took M.A. degree from 
Dacca College ; joined Bar at 
Gauhati ; participated in the non- 
co-operation movement in 1920 and 
was imprisoned for one year ; en¬ 
rolled as Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court ; was President of the 
Assam Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee til! 1939; Memher of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly in 1938; 
was Minister of Finance and Reve¬ 
nue of the Assam Government 194-6; 
Chief Minisier of Assam 15150-52 ; 
Chief Minister of Assam for the 
second time 1956 which he resigned 
in 1957 ; Member, Assam Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly 1938 & 1946 ; Joint 
Secretary. Congress Session, Gauhati, 
1930; Piesident. Assam P.C.C. 1930- 
39 ; First Congress Chairman, Gau- 
h.ui Local Board ; Assam’s Chief 
Minister 1950-57 ; now Governor of 
Madras from 1958. 

Mahalanobis, P. C., M.A., 

F.R.S—h. June *39, 1893 ; educated 
at Brahmo Boys School & Presidency 
College, Calcutta; received Tripos, 
Cambridge University ; Senior Re¬ 
search Scholar at King’s College, 
Cambridge ; joined Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta 1917; M.A. of Cam¬ 
bridge University 1918 ; Hony. 
Secretary, Biswavarati, 1921-31 ; 
Sectional President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925, 1942 ; Secretary, 

Indian Statistical Society from 1931 ; 
Editor, San\hya for several years*; 
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Statistical Adviser to* many Govern- ral, GqvL of India in China 19#$*. 
ment Committees and Commissions; 47 ; Chairman, U. N. Commission. 
Cal* University Professor of Statistics, on ¥£oxca, 1948 ; Secretary-General/ 
1941 ; General Secretary, Indian External Affairs, Government ,o£ 
Science Congress 1945 ; elected India 1948-52; Indian Ambassador 
F.R.S. 1945 ; President, Indian to JJ.S.S.R. fr&n 1952. • 


Science Congress, 1950, Leader } 
Indian Delegation, U.S.S.R. Aca- 
demy of Sciences Moscow, 1951 
Scientific Delegation,* U.S.S.R. Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences 1954 ; Chairman, 
E.C.A.F.E. Conference of Statis¬ 
ticians, Bangkok, 1952 ; Statistical 
Adviser to Indian Cabinet. 

Munshi, Sin. J^lavati —horn 

1889, a leading Congress won.an, 
a keen social worker ; was an elected 
member both oi Bombay Assembly 
and Bombay Corporation ; an 
authoress o£ repute with a record 
of national, social and benevolent 
services; wife of Mr. K. M. Munshi. 

Mittra, Dr. Sisir Kumar, F.R.S. 
—is a professor of Physics and 
Director of the Institute of Radio- 
Physics and Electronics ; is a pioneer 
in the held of radio research in the 
country ; is well-known for his re¬ 
search in ionisphere—the radio roof 
of the world. His book on this 
subject Upper Atmosphere lias been 
ti an slated into Russian by the 
Ministry of Culture. U.S.S.R.; elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1958. 

Mcnon, K. P. S.* B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
I.G.S., C.I.E.—born Oct. ]«8, 1898 ; 
educated at St. Xaxier’s College, 
Madras and Oxford ; joinel I.C.S. 
in 1932 ; served in Madras Presi¬ 
dency till Feb. 1925 ; G#vt of 
India’s Agent in Ceylon 1929-33 ; 
deputed by Govt, of Tndia to en¬ 
quire the position of Indians in 
Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda 1934 ; 
Chief Minister, Bharatpur State 
and Political Agent, Western Raj- 

ptitana States, 1940-43 ; Agent-Gene- 

» 


Mukher jee, Air "Marshal 
Subroto —born March 5, 1911 

at Calcutta ; educated at Cranwell, 
England in J 929 ; passed •through 
jfac R.A.F. College and Imperial 
Dei ern e College, U. K. ; served 
uuli N't). 16 Squadron R.A.F. 1932- 
33 ; commanded No. I Squad ton 
I.A.F. 1939; mentioned in des¬ 
patches tor extinguished service 
in N.W.F.P. ; Station Commander 
R.A.F. Station, Kohat 1943 ; Dy. 
Chief v>f Air Staff and Dy. Com¬ 
mander I.A.F. 1947-52; Chief of Air 
Staff, Indian Air Force from 1954’. 

Menon, V. K. Krishna, M.A. 
(London); M.Sc. (Econ. London); 
Bar-al-Law, LL.D. Glasgow (Hon¬ 
oris causa) ; Vadma Bhutan 1954 ; 
ft May 3, 1897 ; educated at Vhiia- 
bar, Madras and London; Secretary, 
India League (London) 1929-47; 
Councellor, St. Pancras, London, 
i943-47 ; Special Represenrauve, 
Government *»f India 1916-47 ; re¬ 
presented India in \arious Inter¬ 
national Congress ; High Commis¬ 
sioner ft r Indiif in London 1947-52; 
Delegate to U.N. Nov. 1952-53; 
First Editor/ Pelican Books ; 20th 
Century Librarv (Bodley Head) ; 
Minister without portfolio, Govern¬ 
ment of India 1956 ; Minister of* 
Defence, Government "of India from 
1957. 

Menon, Lakshmi N. —born in 
1899 at Trivandrum ; educated at 
Trivandrum, Madras and London ; 
was lecturer of Queen Mary’s Col¬ 
lege, Madras 1922 25 and a Isabella 
Thoburn College* Lucknow’ 1930-33; 
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represented L di*i as an alternate 
4dcgaie te the U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly’ in Psris 1948 and New A'ork 
1950 i also represented India at the 
Third Session of the Commission on 
the Statusfiof Woiucffi ; appointed 


Munshj K. B.A., LL.B.—b. 
Dec. 29,, 1887 ; % educated at Baroda 
apd Bombay ; enrolled as Advocate, 
High Court 1913 ; was a joint edi¬ 
tor of Young India in 1915 ; Secre- 
tai^, Bombay Home Rule League, 


Parliamentary Secretary to the %1919-20 ; Fellow of the Bombay Uni- 


Ministry of External Affairs 1952- 
57 ; Dy. Minister of External Affairs 
from 1957. 

Mody, Sir Hoxni P. f M.A„ 
Bombay; Member, Municipal CoA 
poration, 1913-14; and its President, 
1923-24 ; Chairman, Mill-Owners’ 
Association, Bombay, 1929-31; Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1928 ; President, Employees’ Fede¬ 
ration of India, 1933-41 ; attended 
Round Table Conference ; Member, 
Central Assembly 1929-43 ; Member, 
Viceroy’s* Executive Council 1931-43; 
Director, Tara Sons Ltd.; Delegate, 
I. L. Conference, Geneva, 1937 ; 
Governor of Bombay, Sept. 1947 ; 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 1919-52.^ 

Mudaliar, Sir A. Ramaswamf, 

K.C.S.I.—born October 14, 1887 ; 
educated at Madras Christian 
College and Law College, Madras ; 
Advocate, Madras ; Member of th<j 
Madras Legislature, 1920-26; Mayor, 
Madras Corporation, 192S-30; mem¬ 
ber, Council of States 1930; member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly 1931-34; 
delegate to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference ; Leader, Indian Delegation 
to the British Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Conference, Toronto 1933 ; 
'member, Economic Committee of 
the* League of Nations ; member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1939-42 
and 1943; was member of the Bri¬ 
tish War Cabinet a:*d Pacific War 
Council 1942-43; President of Social 
and Economic Council of U. N. 
1916 and 1947 ; Dcwan of Mysore 
1946-49. ’ 


versity ; member, Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council 1927-30; member, 
Baroda University Commission, 
192 ), metflber, All-India Congress 
Committee 1931-37 ; was Home 
Minister, Bombay, 1937-39 ; a well- 
known Gujarati novelist ; left Con¬ 
gress in 1941-but rejoined in 1946 ; 
Agent-General of India in Hydera¬ 
bad State 1947-13 ; Food and Agri- 
cultuie Minister, Government of 
India 1950-52 ; Governor of U.P. 
1952-37 ; Kulapathi of the Bharatiya 
Vidva Bhavan. 

Mukherji, Dr. Hirendranath 

M.A. B.Litr. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law—born Nov. 23, 1907 ; edu¬ 
cated at Calcutta University, St. 
Catherine’s, Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London ; Lecturer in history Sc 
politics, ^.ndhra University 1934-45 ; 
Head of the Department of History 
Surendranuth College since 1936 ; 
Lecturer, Post-Grtiduate Department, 
Calcutta University 1940-45 ; mem¬ 
ber, Executive Committee, Bengal 
P.C.C. 1938-39- member, A.l.C.C. 
193839 : Foundation member. 

Friends of the Soviet Union 1941 ; 
Editor, IndoSoviet Journal 1941- 
45 ; Associate Editor, Calcutta 
Weekly Notes 1945-52; member, 
Bengal oState Committee, Communist 
Patty of India 1947 ; Member, Lbk 
Sabha from 1951. 

Mukherji, Sir Biren v M.A. 

(Cantab)—born 1899 ; educated at 
Calcutta and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; is the Managing Director 
of the well-known firm of Martin- 
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Burn and also Indian, Iron fir Steel 
Co. ; youngest son of Sir Rajeudra- 
nath Mookherjee ; joined the tiny of 
Martin & Co. in 1924 ; became a 
partner of Burn 6c Co. in 1931 and 
of Martin & Co., Ltd. in 1943 ; was 
Sheriff of Calcutta, 1940-41; 
member of the National Defence 
Council. 

Nadar, fCamraj —b. 1903 ; Pre¬ 
sident of the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee 1939-1952 excepting si?/ 
months; leader of the Madras 
Legislature Congress Party from 
March 1954 consequent on the re¬ 
tirement of Mr. C. Kajagopalachari ; 
Chief Minister of Madras from April, 
1954. 

Nag, Dr. Kalidas— born 1892 ; 
educated Calcutta and Paris Univer¬ 
sity ; Professor, Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta 1915-19 ; Principal, 
Mahendra College, Galle, Ceylon ; 
representative ot the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity at the International Confer¬ 
ence of Libraries and Librariafl^ 
Paris 192? ; Professor, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Post-Graduate classes from 
1923-55 ; visiting Professor, Univer¬ 
sity of Howaii ; Delegate, 2nd 
British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference, Sydney 1938 ; General 
Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1942-46 ; Member, Rajya Sabha 
1952-54. * 

Namboodiripad, E. M. S.—born 
in Malabar 1908 ; entered active poli¬ 
tical field during civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 ; formed with his 
friends Kerala Congre.ss Socialist 
Party in 1934; was for sometime 
Joint Secretary of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party ; is a founder- 
member of the Kerala Communist 
Party 1937 ; a prominent member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India and also 


F 


* 

a *nfember of * -the* Politburo sillce 
1951\ i6 a journalist and a writer 
ii^both English and TMalayalattk; # 
visited People’s Republfc of Cninra ; 
thief Minister of Kerala from* 1957. 


Nanda, £ulzarS]al,^M.A., LL.B. 
—born July 4, 1898; educated 

at Foreman Christian College, 
Lahore; Research Scholar, Allahabad. 
University 1920-21 ; Secretary, Tex¬ 
tile Labour Association, /fhmedfibad/ 
1922-46 ; Minister of Labour, Bom¬ 
bay Government, I94h-5i); Deputy 
Chairman, National Planning Com¬ 
mission, 1950-51 ; Minister for 
Labour, Employment, Planning, 
Governmcnt/of India. 

Nayar, Dr. Suthila—born at 

Kuniah in Gujerat District; came in 
contact with 'Mahatma Gandhi m 

• 

19^0 ; was sent to jail several times, 
1942, 1944 ; was Secretary to the 
Kasturba Trust Medical Board ; 
toured Noakhali with Mahatma 
Gandhi during communal riots; 
worked for the recovery of inducted 
Muslim women in Punjab 1948 ; 
toured Anverica, England :jni Scan¬ 
dinavia 194S-5«9 and took graduate’s 
course in child and maternal care 
at John Hopkins University, U.S.A.; 
was Minister of Health, Delhi State. 

Nehru, Jawaharlal —born Nov. 




4 

* 


* 


14, 1889 ;j only son of the late 
Pandit Motilal Nehru 1 ; educated at 
Harrow School, Trinity College, 
Cambridge and Inner Temple I .on- 
don ; Advocate, Allahabad, High 
Court; Secretary, Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 ; b Member, JiJnC.C. 
since 1918 ; suffered firsf imprison¬ 
ment for organising strikes -and 
hartals during Prince of Wales’ 
visit • W22-23; General Secretary, 
A.I.C.C., 1929; Chairman of the 
Allahabad Municipality ; arrested in 
the Nahha State and* put on prison 
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fpr* agitation of •the Akalis to per¬ 
form a religious ceremony ; > visited 
.Europe and attended Brussels Cgc*> ; 
ference of Oppressed Nationalities 
as the official delegate oi the Con¬ 
gress ; organised Bihar •earthquake 
relief; was b again arrested in Edb. 
1934 anJ kept in jail 1935 ; went 
to Europe for his wife’s treatment 
who died there, 1936 ; President, 
Indiafi National Congress, 1929-30, 
1936, 19 >9 and 1910: visited Spain 
during Spanish Civil War 1938 ; 
elected first Piesidcni of the All- 
India States Peoples' Conference, 
1939 ; visited China, August, 1939 : 
suffered imprisonment t\r participat¬ 
ing in Congress movements, 1921, 
•1922, 193(1, 1932, 19J4-15, 1940 and 
£19*10-?5; took acute • part in the 
Cripps ncgofcajion, V 42; organised a 
’Defence Council for the officers and 
men of the Indian Nati rial Army 
foitncd hy Sublias Bose ; visited 
Singapore, March. 19*16; joined in- 
. tcrim government as member for 
External Atlairs and Commonwealth 
Relations^ ami was nominated Vice- 
President, Sept. 1946 ; Honorary 
LL.D., Patna Univeisity, 1946 ; 
same degree from Delhi University, 
19IS; called Asian Relations Con¬ 
ference at Delhi, 1947; Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India since 39-*7; participated 
in Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 

• Conference, London, Oct. 1948; 
addressed United Nations Assem¬ 
bly at Paris, ]94' : : visited 

U.S.A. and Canada at the invitation 
ot 5 S. & Canadian Governments; 
attended the Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth If 1953; attended the 
Conference of Prime Ministers of 
S-Ji. Asia in Colombo Con¬ 

gress President 1951, 1952 & 1953; 
His books include— Autobiography, 
Glimpse of World Hutoiy; Dis¬ 


covery of India*; Letters from Father 
to his Daughter; Bunch of old 
lett&s; etc . h obby^-m ountain climl> 
ing Swimming and horse riding. 

Neogy, Mkitiik Chandra, 

M.A., LL.B.—born 1888 ; edu¬ 
cated at Dacca & Calcutta; started 
practice as an advocate; Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly 1921- 
34 Sc 1942-45 ; Adviser to States 
Delegation t<* R.T.C. in London. 
V30-31 ; Dcvvan of Mayurbhanj 
State ] 949-42 ; Political Adviser of 
Mayurbhanj Stale 194(M2 ; Member, 
Standing Coinmitlec ot Ministers of 
the Chamber of Princes 1940-42; 
Chairman, Committee of Ministers* 
Eastern States 1940-41 ; Legal Ad¬ 
viser, Chamber of Princes; Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly 1942 
and again in PH6; member. Council 
of Human Rights, U. N. i942 ; 
Chairman, Indian Railway Enjuiry 
Committee, 1947; Minister of 
Relief Rehabilitation, Govt, of 
infiia 1947; Minister of Commerce 
fv4 v 50 ; Chairman, bounce Com- 
mission 1°5).53 ; Member, Planning 
Commission 1953-57. 

Norkey, Sherpa Tensing—born 
1$M in F*astern jS’epal ; began 
his life ns porter to mountaineering 
parties at Darjeeling ; joined many 
expeditions—mainly Everest expedi¬ 
tions from 1935—such ns Shipton, 
Ruttledge, Tilman’s parties; reached 
at height of 28,210 ft. of Mt. Ever¬ 
est with Swiss expedition in 1952; 
conquered the summit of Mt. Ever¬ 
est "with Hillary on May 29, 1952 * 
awarded Gebrge Medal by the Presi¬ 
dent of India ; now Director, School 
of Mountaineering, Darjeeling. 

Pal, Dr. Radhabinod, M.A., 

LL.D.—Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court from 1921 ; Tagore 
Law Professor of the Calcutta Uni- 
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vcrsity for 3 times; attended the 1937*39; again 'in 1946-54; Honfle^ 
International Congress *of Com- .^Minister,# Govt, of India from 19§S§/ 
parative Law 1927 and was •electa* W»kvasa, M. Manchmm, 
President of the Ioternatidfel W ,_ Bom 7th May, 1882; 
Assembly of Comparative Uv> ; educated at Elphinstone * High 
Judge, Calcutta High Court 1941- g c i 100 i ant | College, Bombay ; was 
4.1 ; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Ut^ solicitor of Bombay High. Cyurt for 
versify 1944-46; Judge, International 30 . was in jail in 1932-1'MO 

Military Tribunal for trial of war anJ jt, 43 . 43 . was Pnsidcn , nom- 
^inunah for the Far Fast in Tohio, Log.sl.uive Council upio 1947 ; 

1. 4 1-48 ; elected menioer, Inter- Giivernor of Madhva Pradesh l"947- 
national Law Commission in 19^2 

author of several law books; award- Panlklcar Sardar 1C M_ 

ed Padma Bibhumn, 1959. h . 1895 : educated in the* Madras 


Pandit Mrs. A£jayalakshim— Christian College and Christ Church 
born 18, Aug., 1900 ; sister of College, Oxfo&d whefe he was the 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nelnu ; vva., the first Indian to obtain a first class 


first woman Minister in India ; took 
active part in the Congress move¬ 
ments of 1930 and 1932 ; President, 
Ail India Women’s Conference ; 
3941 ; was sent to jail in l r »30 and 
1932 ; took (" tensive tour to Ame¬ 
rica in 1944 45 ; again Congress 
Minister of U. P., 1946; leader of 
India Delegation to U. N. in 194t>*j 
1947, 1948, 1952 and 1953; India’s 
Ambassador at U.S.S.R. 1948-49 ; 


honours in history, 1917 ; Professor, 
Aligarh University ; joined noh-cO* 
operation and t'chtcd Suanipxf ; the 
first editor nf Hindustan Tidies, 
Dellii, 1925 ; went to Europe 1925- 
31 ; Secretary, Chancellor o r the 
Princes’ Chamber 1931-37 ; held con¬ 
currently, portfolio of the Foreign, 
Political and Education as \J:nisier 
of Bikaner; India’s representative 
at the Pacific Conference, panada. 


India’s Ambassador to U.S.A. 1949- 
51 ; President, U. N. General 
Assembly, I9~3*; High Commit? 
sinner of India in London from 
1954; Isas received many honorary 
doctor?tes from Indian and foreign 
universities. * 


194? ; delegate to U. X. General 
Assembly; India’s Ambassador to 
China 19-13-52; India’s Ambassador 
to Egypt and Minister to Syria, 
Jordon, Lebanon and Libs a ; Mem¬ 
ber, Slates j Reorganisation Com- 
moitee ; now Amhassador to France 


Pant, Pt. Govind Vallabh—born 
Sept., 1887 ; educated at Muir 
College, Allahabad ; enrolled advo¬ 
cate, 1909 ; Leader, Congress Party 

U.P. Assemblv ; was leader of the 

' * 

• Swaraj Party in U.P. Council for 
seven years; took leading part in the 
non-co-operation movement, 1921 ; 
took active part in Satyagraha 
•movement, 19^0 ; Member, Cenrtal 
Legislative Assembly in 1935 ; was 
Congress Prime Minister of U.P., 


from 1956. 

Patil, S- K. —born Aueitst 14 t 
1900 in Sawantwadi ; educated at 
Bombay and London ; studied 
journalism at the^ London Sfr&fr 
Economics and Lem don tJtnversiiy 
College; joined non-cooperation' 
movement in 1920 and conducted 
4 National Schools ’ till 1924: also 
took part in various civil disobe-' 
dience movement launchejl by the 
Congress and was imprisoned seve- 
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rstl times; was* a .member of ‘the St. John's College, Cambridge, Paris 
Working Committee of the # Con^ and Gotringen; Senior Wrangler of 
gttss 1947/51 ; has been a ihemfcj^ fombridge 1899; Principal and 
of the A.I.C.C. for last 27 years ; Professor, Ferguson College, 1902- 
was .member of the Bombay Cot- 26\ Minister of Education, Bom- 
poration for 18 years ^ was Presi- bay; 1921-23 & 1929; President, 
dent of thV: Bombay Provincial kaian Liberal Federation; Fellow, 
Congress Committee, 19*16; was Bombay University 1905-7 ; mcm- 
member of the Bombay Legislative ber, Bombay Legislative Council, 
Assembly for 10 years; was Chair- 1913-16 ; Vice-Chancellor, Indian 
' man of tfoe Government of India's Women’s 4 University 1916-20; 
Film Enquiry Committee; now ^member, India Council, 1927-32 ; 
Minister of the Central Govern- High Commissioner tor India in 
ment trorxi 1957. Australia 1944-47. 

Patwardhan, Achyut —educated Ranga. N. G*—born 7, Nov., 

ted at Central Hindu College, 1900; educated* at Oxford ; Pro- 
Banaras; took M.A.^ degree and fessur of Economics* Pachyappa’s 
proceeded to Europe; became Pro- College Madras, 1927-30; member, 
fessor of Economics on his return; Congress Working Committee, 1948; 

• joined C. D. Movement in l‘\32; President, All-India Ktsan Congress, 
•started aloqg with others Congress Rural People’s Federation, Andhra 
- Socialist Party; vvent under-ground Provincial Congress Committee; 
during August revolution, 1924-46. was member of the Indian Parlia- 
Sri Prakasa, B.A., LL.B. merit for several years ; President, 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Law—b. 1890 ; All-India Handloom Weavers’ Con- 

educated at Allahabad and Cam- gt’ess ; India’s delegate to FAO 
bridge? was called to the Bar in *Confcience, Copenhagen, 1946 and 
1914'; was connected with Banaras J.L.O. Conference, San Francisco, 
Hindu University 1914-17 ; member, 1948; led Indian delegations to the 
Banaras Municipal Board 1921-25 ; London (1946) and the Hague 
member of the A.I.C.C. 19l8--i5 ; vlM7) Conference of International 
President of the U.P.C.C. 1934-35 ; Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
General Secretary, Congress 1929-31; ducers ; Resigned Congress 1951 ; 
member. Central Assembly 1935-46; started Krishikar Lok Party, 
was imprisoned five tfines during Rayj Dr . Bidfcan Chandra— 
the national ' movement- India’s b )sl j ldy? 1882 at Patna . e du- 
Gornnus^oner in Pakistan catcc | at p a tna; M.D. degree from 

194/-49; Governor of Assam 1949- Calcutta University, 1908 ; L.R.C.P. 
50; Commerce Minister, Central ( Londun ) aild m.R.C.S. (Eng.) in 
sGpve.nmcnt 19M1-51; Governor of ,yoo ; M.R.C.P. (London) and 

MacTraV 4^2-5fi ; Governor of Bom- p K C S . in Pd ( . p re: ,ident, Indian 
bay. from I95n. Medical Council 1939 & 1944; Fel- 

Paranjape, Sir R„ P.—born 16 low of the Calcutta University 1916; 
Feb. 1876, M.A. (Cantab^;- IXSc. Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
•{Hon. Calcutta); was Vice-Chan- sity, 1942-44; D.Sc. (Cal.) conferred, 
cellor, Lucknow University ; edu- in 1944; Alderman of Calcutta for 
catcd at Ferguson College, Poona, two times ; Mayor of Calcutta for 
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two times ; imprisoned for six 
month in 1931 ; member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, J923;• Preside! 
B.P.C.C.; Chief Minister, \tffcst 
Bengal from 1947. 

Ray, Mrs. Renuka— A gra¬ 
duate of the London School of E(^ 
nomics; was a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly from 
1943-45; and then, member of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly 19 4th 
50; a prornient member of tlie All- ^ 
India Women’s Conlerencc; Mem¬ 
ber, Board of Education; member. 
Governing body ol Tagore’s Viswa- 
bharati; Minister ni> Rehabilitation, 
West Bengal; 1952 ^7. Now mem¬ 
ber of the Parliament. 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata, M.A., LL.D. D.Sc., 
(Cal.) F.R.S.— born at Trichmo- 
poly, Nov. 7, 1888 ; educated at 
cated at Hindu College Visakhapat- 
nam and Presidency College, Madras 
and graduated in 1904 and got 
master’s degree three years lateT; 
entered the Indian Finance Depart-'* 
nlent as Asst. Accountant General 
afLer winning first place in a compe¬ 
titive examination; came to Calcutta 
in 1909 where he began his scienti* 
fic researches: Palit Professor of 
Phvsics at the Calcutta University 
1917; visited Europe in 1921 as a 
delegate to the ft Congress of the 
Universities of British Empire ; 
became Ghose Travelling Fellow, 
1924; visited America and represent¬ 
ed India at the centenary of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia ; 
w represented India at the bicentenary 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
at Leningrad and Moscow', 1925 ; 
discovered the phenomena known 
as 4 Raman effect * in 1928 ; received 
Mctucci Medal, Rome 1928 ; created 
Knight, 1929; received Hughes 
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McdLl of the Rpya^ Society, ; 
.wax\led Nobel -Prize for physics,' 
930 ; ’resigned Calcutta* University 
rofessorslnp 1933; became 

director ol the Bangalore .Science 
Institute; began to build Raman 
Institute in Bangalore 4943 : award¬ 
ed Franklin Medal of* America, 
1951 ; President, Indian Science 
Congress 1928, Fellow, Franklin 
Institute, Royal Irish Academy stc. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S. 
M.A. D.LITT., F.B.A.—Born 5th 
September, IS82 ; was educated in 
the Madras Christian College; was 
Professor of Tin iosopjiy. Presidency 
College, Madhs (PM 1-17), Mysore 
University (1918-22); George V. 
Prof, of Philosophy, Calcutta .Uni¬ 
versity (1931-^6); Vice-Chancellor, 
Banaras Hindu University (1939- 
48); Upton Lecturer,' Manchester 
College, Oxford (192 s * and 1920-30) 
Haskel Lecturer in comparative re¬ 
ligion, University of (Chicago 
(1926); President, Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congress, 1927 & *-*4950; 

Hibbert Lecturer (1929); was Sp&fcdU 
ing Professor of Eastern Religions* 
Oxford; member of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Coopera¬ 
tion, League of Nations (1931-39); 
Hony. Fellow, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; President, Indian Universi¬ 
ties Oonrrii ,sion; was Jndia’s Am¬ 
bassador f to U.S.S.R.; now Vice- 
President of India from 1952. 
Author of Indian Philosophy (2 
(sols); Hindu View of Life; KalkJ, 
etc. 

Raja gopal chart, ’ C.,^ 

B.L.—born in 1879, educated’, at 
Presidency College and Law College, 
Madras^ 4 joined Bar in 1900 at 
Salem ; gave up his practice and 
joined Rovyjatt Act Sa^agraha 
campaign, J919 ; scrve/L many 
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pcritAs of imprisonment; ''edited 
* Gandhi ji’s New * India ; General 
Secretary of the Congress, 1921-2/7 
member. Working CommitteC^of 
Congress 1941 ; and again in 1945; 
President, Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee vill 1935; was Premier 
of the Congress Ministry at Madras, 
1937-39; left Congress in 1942 on 
account of the.differenc cof opinion 
but joined in 1945; member. Interim 
Government, 1946-47; Minister^ 
Government of India, 1947; Covert 
nor. West Bengal, 1947-48; Gover¬ 
nor-General of India, 1948-50; 
Minister of Home Affairs, Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1950-5. ; Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Madras 1952-54*, Bharat Ruin a 
195>; well-known author of many 
Tamil books on Gita, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana^etc. 

Rajendra ' Prasad, Dr. M.A., 
M.L., LL.D. (AIL)—born 3rd 
Dec., 1884 in Jiraclei in the district 
of Saran, Bihar; passed M.L., 1925; 
leader of the Behari Students’ Con- 
feieuce; member of the Patna Uni-^ 
versity^ Senate for several years; 
twice President, All-India Hindi 
Literary Conference; joined Mahat- 
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family of Jamnagar, Kathiawar; 
nephew of me great cricketer Raa^ 
;jit Sitvhji; educated at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and Royal Military 
Qbllege Sandhurst ; was commiss¬ 
ioned in 1821 ; joined 2nd Royal 
Jjsancers; went to N. Africa Us 
Squadron Commander in 1941; is 
d\e first Indian to win D.5.O. in the 
World War II ; the first and only 
Indian to attain brevet rank of a 
major; waff appointed commandant 
of the 2nd Royal Lancers in 1943 ; 
Deputy Director of Public Relations, 
Govt, of India in Wahsington, 1945; 
first Military.Attache in Washing¬ 
ton, 1945; and was awarded the 
U.S. “legion of Merit”; became 
Brigadier, 1946; Major-General in 
1947 and Lt. General in 1.948; Direc¬ 
tor of Indian Armoured Corps, 
1946; Commander of Delhi and 
East Punjab Sub-Area, 1947 G.O.C. 
in Chief, Eastern Command 1948, 
G.O.C.-Southern Command, 1948-52; 
by as the lender of the Hyderabad 
Military Campaign, 1948; Comman- 
der-in-Chicf, Indian Army 1952-54; 
retired from active service 1955. 

Rao, Dr. RamakrUhna- 


rna Gandhi in 1917 in famous 
Champaran agrarian affairs; joined 
the non-cooperation movement in 
1920; General Secretary of the Con¬ 
gress, 1922; memb&>, Congress 
Working Committee for several 
years; President, Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta Congress 1934 and 1939; im¬ 
prisoned for August movement in 
released in 1945; Minister 
of Indian* Union, 1947; Presi- 

* detit, Indian Constituent Assembly 
1946-49; President, Republic* of 
India from 1950; author. of the 
< lndia r Divided * and Autobiography . 

Rajendra Sinhji, General— born 

June 1899; belongs to the ruling- 


*iborn April 13, 1899; graduated from 
Fergusson College, Poona; entered 
political life in 1924 while practic¬ 
ing as a lawyer in Hyderabad; was 
member of the,, Hyderabad Re¬ 
form Committee ; was imprisoned 
during Quit India Movement and 
again in 1947; served as Education 
and Revenue Minister in the Hyder¬ 
abad Cabinet 1950-52; was elected 
member of the Hyderabad Assem¬ 
bly; Chief Mirfister of Hyderabad 4 
1952-56; appointed Governor of 
Kerala from 1956.^ 

R&utroy, Satchidasuudh-boro 
1915 at Khurda, Orissa? executive 
officer, Keshoram Cotton Mills, Cal* 
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t4j, University anil concur^Wfftlj 
u^Ler and dir}xt0F, Delhi School# 
f Economics; now Vic^-Chancelior, 
l University, ^ • * 

Rukmmi D©vi—born 1904 at 

Madura , married 1920 to lattf Dr« 


led as Government Dc] 
ec in Social Services foui 
in Austria andV N$w Zej 
1952; attended Harvard 
^ verity International Seminar 
v \Atts and Science; story writer 

> ;^&riya, has written numerous botjks G. S. AruntLile, P-esujent, Thcoso* 

* <j£ poems. ^ phical Society; started dancing in 

Reddy, B. Gopala— born Aug. eaily .u»e; exponent of Indian dance 
% 1907; graduated from the Vis- and niu^ic, specialising in Biurata* 
'sywibharati, Sanunetetan^ 1927, parn Nntyaxn, music, drama, painting and 4 
^iraipatcd in the Sait Satj%graha 10-50; crafts; made extensive * tours in* 
to jail m 1930, 1932, 1939 f different countries with dance re- 
1942; member, Madras Legislative citals and lecimes; was member. 
Assembly 1937; Minister, Local Sell- Indian National Com nission for co- 
Government, Madrjjf ^1937-39; was operation wi^UNESCO, President, 
Member, Andhra, University Senate; Kalakshetra \ Intn iiSuonal Arts 
Minister of Finance, Madras Gov- Centre, Ad>Jr, Madras, Member of 
Cramcnt l°47 52; was Pro-Chancel- 
lor of the Andhra University; 

Chief Minister, former Andhra State 


the Parliament; Fatima IJlmsan, 
1956. - v 1 

SacKar, Bhh» Sen, B \, LL B. 

1955-57; Minister of Central Govern- —born Dec. 1, 1893.- Ahiufcd in 

Punjab and joined Bar l u ls , joined 
non-cooperaUon mov c i .ent, 1921: 


ment from 1958. 

Rao. Dr. V. K. R. V. Ph D. 

(Cambridge)—boui July 7, J908 ; member Punjab Lunslame Awein. 
represented India on International ^ I (> 36 4i; Member, Constituent^ 
Pood Conference at Quebec, Wash* Assembly W) ' Fm *™ c M.uustg^ 
ington and Copenhagen; worked as Py n J <l h Government 1946-47, 
Director of Statistics and afterwards P un ub, Jndn Lvl9 any*; 

Planning Adviser, Ministry of Food, Governor of Onssa from 

Government of India; was Food* 

Adviser to the* Indian Embassy, Sampurnanand —born Jan. 1, 

^ Washington 1946-47 ; was Chair- 1891 ; started as school master; 
man U. N. Sub-Commission on worked at Daly College, Indore, 
Economic Development, 1947-50; 1915*18; W.WProfessor, JCashi Vidya- 
member, governing council. Inter- pith 1922; ’Member, A.I.C.C.; was 
national Association for research m Secretary, U. P. Provincial Congress 
income and wealth 1947-51; corres- Committee; President, Second All- 
poudent for India, Roval Fconomic India Socialist Conference; Ex- 
Society, London; Past President, Minisier of Education, U.P. 
m Indian Economic Association 1949; ernment, 1938-39; <was Wwi 
Was member; Central Board of Film Fducation, Finance and £ 

Censors, Press Commission, Plan- U.P., 1947-52; again Mini* 

Jtriog Commission Advisory Board U.P. Government 1952-54; 

*ad National Income Committee ; Minister, ®U.P. from 1955. , . 

rUtUversity Professor and Head of S«k«ei»*» Sfaibtnjal, 
the Department of Economics, Born July, 1907; educatedf^t I&n- 
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ptilr ‘stod Allahabad* and Agra* Um- I.C Su $% *922 i *j 
Wfsiua, ProfosAr* St ArujVcws GavemfttfSMF tw 
College, Gorakhpur 1930.J1/ jomcfT ^en Ereis Officer 
ift>u-caopemtion movement m d^a; revenue Secy Go*fc 
jdtaed Salt Satyagraha m 193Q> II'1043; Director of 
General Secretary, Kanpur District torn 1942-43, Relief 
Congress Committee Ltel, member 1942-43, Director General 
UP.P6G and A1C.C tor several "Government of India i9434fc 
yacrs, became Congress ML A Depaitment of Food, Cfoi 
1937-46, imprisoned several times of India 1946, Minister to 
including during ‘Quit India* move bassj of Indn in USA* 
ment, Member, Constituent Avstm- Indian Arfibassador to , 
bly 1946, Vice President AI IUC Yugoslavia 1950 51 and 
Upto 194S 

Sakiena, Mohanlal, B Sc, 

LLB—born l&W v after passing 
LLB e\imuiation lointd bar it 

Lucknow in 1919, ^acUvcly asso ___ __ , 

cialfd widi the Congrc s polities UN m 1949 & 19^ and ai 
s* M Cw Ijlx , was irnpnsoncd seveial the annual conference of JMJ 
tames since 1921 for nitiona] ciuse, 
member, iftimicxpal Boird, Lucknow 
1923-2*5, Member, UP Legislative 
Counal and Chief Whip, Swaraj 
Party 1924 26 member, Central 
Assembly for several years; mem 

fjpfrrt Jndian Consutuent Assembly,*: 1913fet educated at Calcutta 
faster. Relief and Rehabilitation, qualified foi the Bar £ 

"Coveri *tacnt of India 1949> *n 1941 and joined 

ber, House of the People, 494849; In the same year; 

Member Indian Parliament ^sor, Lstw and Economics, 

Santhanam, KL—biorn 1895 , Cdlege, Calcutta 1941-43 ; Jt 

graduated in 1917, enrolled in High Standing Counsel m 1S59, d< 
Court, Madras 1920, gave up prac¬ 
tice in the same yeawas in jail 
for several* ) ears for non coopera¬ 
tion movement was editor, Indian 
fixprtss 193MO Member, Indian of India from 1957 ^ 

Legislative Assembly 1937-42 Mem- 5hrmage«h, General 3, 
bfj&r Constituent Assembly, Minister 


Indian Ambassador to US 
52, Member, Indian Deleft 
U N General Assembly 
Head of the Indian Dffcj[ 
Economic and Social Council ol 


1°49 and FAO Counal ^ 
3951, 1953, Indian Anibassa^k 
Japan 1954 56, appointed Dl. 
General of Food and Agncpl 
Organisation in 1956 
* Sen, Asoke Kumar—bom 


to the 19th Session of 
1 C) 55 was elected to I ok 5a! 
1957 fron Calcutta N-E 
cncv, Minister of Law, Goverl 


born 


_ _ t _ . T j - May, 19Q?, e$boat^ 

m Government of India* Cambndai Uni verity . aod 
<teht, Iif> Vindlm Pradesh ; Chair- Sandhurst Mil Aar v 

1946-^ r * inan<:e Commission from wal commissioned uk l! 

India 

*l**«fy Betdojr Rwjttf, CIE„ 
om 1, J8$8, educated 
a*vCii4)tta and Oxford* entered 


service in Burma, Assam % 
tan and -with thje Lmhfti 
officiated as Brigade Co, 
the 64th Indian Infantry 
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and and oilier papers during Pnnce ^ Adairs, Govt." of’ India from* r 3#^*’** 

of Wales’ visit to India 192 \ -22;» Sinha, Dr*. Satya»ar^aw4»0irW?s 

■- . . ** _ . . * «* * 4 . ■ *• 


-contributed to magazines, ncwv^ 
papers, reviews all over the worlds 
has iectunvl before prominent socie¬ 
ties ; author of many b >oks, was 
contributor (o ' Hindu \ Madras, 
‘hitnayy Digest*. America. 

Singh, Jaipal—born* 3id Jstn. 
19 ^ hi Ranchi district belonging to 
Adi l Mii race; educated at Rancid, 
O ford; wa> I.C.S. ps'»J>atnmer at 
Oxford, )°57-?3 wpich he r signed; 

It .-ding hockcv phWr of India; first 
Indian to get full O ford blue; was 
il) Colonial SeiviLe in British Ivjst 
TTfnca; I’ 33 ^ Colonisation Minis¬ 
ter an^J Revenue Commissioner, 
■Bikaner, V 37-33; editor ‘ /Idiban 
Sakntn member. Board of Second¬ 
ary Education, Bihar; member 
Constituent Assembly of India and 
.P«vw member, Indian Parliament.- 
- (-.-rsadont, f hark hand Party. 1 
Sinha, Sri SrikrUhna—born 

Ocr, 21, 1888; educated at Patna 
College and qualified for law in 
191v. joined politics in P 21; v\. t ? 
chosen as the leader of the Swaraj 
Party in B. & C). Council in 1937 ; 
Congress member jn the Central 
Legislative Assembly: 1936; Chair¬ 
man, Monghyr ffisitict Board, 
193L imprisoned for a total period 
of 10 tears for Congress agitation; 
Chjnf Minister of Bihar, 1937-39 ; 
"ate. fcain since 1946, 

1900 

aga : educated at Patna; 
political career with a 
n, Ber.oy imprisonment,* .in jail in 
—^orn Jan., non-cooperation move, 
akitta.and Bihar Legislature 

\ whip H the Con- 


_><*V 


r j S^y^naraifi—born 

'rinaiue 


Oct. 14, 1910 in Bihar; educated^ 
at Saniinekeatn, Kasht^ Vidyapith4 
and Frankfurt-on-Main , tjhivef^ity- 
where he took doctorate 'degree4,. 
studied Russian a flairs'under 
troiky’s guidance*in . U.S.S.JL; 'Was 
first Secretary, Indian !Legatjtxi y ^ 

Swiizci land? M- P. from 1952*^ - A 

. * 

Sitaramayya, Dr- PattettWi 1 

bom Nov. 24. 1880, in Andhra;;; 
educated af Christian College and 
Muslim College, Madras ; . private^. 
P’* dicnl practition^, 190b-l-6: joined- 
Congress in 1898.. discontinued, 
medical practice in 1916; n^eftiber 
of the A.LC.C. 1916-48- merul er of; 
the Congress Working Committee 
!9\S--6 President of the .Indian 
Stales Peoples’ Conference; brought- 
out official history of the Congress; ; 
started English weekly ' Janmet* 
hfwnu ' in *919; imprisoned fc^r 
Salt Satvngraba in 1930, was seat 
to jail twice, larer in 1942 and 1933;.; 
was detained in August, 194? Under 
D. J. Rules; .President, Congress 
19*8-49; member, Constituent; A$-* 
sembly of India and later of .<^c . 
Parliament till July, 1952* ©fijj'lhf-.i 
nor, Madhya TJradesh !02-~C£ 

Savarkar, Vina yak DmoSlir^. 
horn 18°3, at Nastkl Ttofcitfe*. 
Law; educated at ^ Fergusoil;: 
College, Poona ; joined natioqafi#. 
movement; was sent to 


where ne worked fg 


IVL 


dom under Shvamaji 

and Madame Cam!; Was ' : sJr^^rod> ; ' 

in England for Nasik ; * \ 

Case, but escaped from' 

Marseilles in J910, . but; 
arrested and trani$smd 






ktm m .A^dathtow 

^he^' iftpr&airds turned at 
jei£&|fib5 ‘'set .free by interim 
fl^ba^n^fry JV&, is a lingui^ 

was President of Uul 
r'Hiftdu Mafaasabha for .several years; 
ietixed from' active politics. 

'<Si'xt k h e.y , Major-General 

SaWb Singh, . l.M.S.—l>oni 
ijiefccniher 15, 1887; obtained medi- 
: cal degrees in Edinburgh and 
LoAdon; did posr-graduatc* work in 
Jdhfi Hopkins University; Harvard 
-Medical School; Toronto Medical 
School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge: joined l.M.S. 1'>13; served 
in the World War I> 19x5-21; Rocke¬ 
feller , Foundation Fellow 1923-25; 
joined Haflfkinc* Institute 1925 as 
as Assistant. Director; was Director 
from 1932-1 v49; Assistant Director- 
General, WHO 1950-1952; received 
Stalm Peace Prize in 1953. 

.. Tata, Ratan ji Dad&bhoy 
Jhangit*—born. July, 1904 ; edu¬ 
cated in India, France and Japan; 
first pilot ro qualify in India; holds 
^A’ % and ‘fi' licences; is Chairman 
of the Board of Air India inter- 
nafiopal Corporation; member, 
Indian Airlines Corporation ; Direc¬ 
tory Hiftdusihan • Aircraft Ltd.; 
.Chairman, Tata Industries; was 
r of the Indian delegation 
tq tlfe third session of U.N. General 
^sjembly, Paris, f&48; Honorary 
Grottp Captain, J. A. F.; Honorary 
pSfy Allahabad University; Ofticcr 
trf. Legion of Honour, France; 
i&fardcd '‘International Management 
Man* * by th$ National Aslpciatiun 
;ofT^^^a nr .A.; Padma Bhusan 
^entfnent of India. 

^ Pur*bottamda*— 

fe^48^2 at Allahabad; educated 
government College and Muir 
Cqllc^Cy Allahabad; passed 


LLB. t^jg^e and %trol^d as a 





»r 


Congress in LS.99 ; gave up hfe pro¬ 
fession and joined freedom 
meat in 1919;# went to gait seven, 
thnes; President, U.P. Confess ,1923 
and 1948; genual manager, Punjab 
National Hank ]s2Jounced ihe 
(Central Nissan Sangh in 1930; 
Speaker UjP,, Legislative Aftstmbfy 
W37-1950^/’ lumber, Constituent 
Assembly; founder of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammclan; was President of 
the Con&dfisl 

Tara Chand <Dr. —bf»rn 1388 ; 
educated at l)Jphi. Met mi, Alla¬ 
habad and Ox load; Jho^.sor of 
history at the Kayastha 
College, Allahabad and then its pHua^ 
cipal for 20 years ; VOce-Chancellor 
Allahabad University ; Stvrelar^ 
Ministry of Education Govern none * 
of India ; was Indian Ambassador 
to Tran ; and author of Inflttnng of 
/dam on It)than Cullin': , A/h/rtf- 
Htstory of the Indian people. **** 

Thimayya Lt. Gen. K. S.-4)orn 

March 31, POO; educated at Bishop 
Cotton Boy’s School, Bangui* jie. 
Prince of Wale? Royal Tnd:.«n Mili¬ 
tary College, Debra Dun. Royal Mili¬ 
tary College, Sandhurst ; ('ommis- 
sinned into Indian Ari^v 1^26; 
joined 4/19 Hyderabad Regiment 
19*6-39 ; Adjutant, 5 th Bn. (Madras) 
U.T.C. 1939-41 ; served in Malaya 
194?-43; promoted to Lt Col *and 
commanded 9/1 9 Hyderabad • 
ment: Commanded 
fantry Brigade in Japan .as, i* 
occupation-forces 194‘> - , 

Indian Army Forces Naj® 

Com mitteJjrCom m a ndtr r| 

Division 1947; Com^joG 

Troops in Kashmir y 

■ " *■■ — 



T&* 


, o*- ,.“V ' v lj: - r „\ 

RltmUSTAN ,^E4| 

W ' *, r | , 

- '*» <« h 


b ' V 4% £ ti f ( • 

rawidant, jfcamajna! Defea^v Aca- 1956; 

dcvny, DchrdSPfn, 19:0-51 D^iliutey ' of Cchtrjff *Pr<mn«fesjmd 

•AU} , ^ ,il " I* 1 * F 1 \l in iy.‘’« A') * CfiVvrfrt nr i»Ar*rv er» 



V? 

.Adviser f to U.N. Delegated in IfV;* 42 ; .Secretary, XIorernnusKc 
; I«5f v 52 ip, connection with ]&l&<nir WWar Dept. U<4942-45 ; Ow/^AfV#^ 

& j ^ ^ ^ f . • * — — *■ ** fc ■ 



since t l* 57. 


-Staff, sin^ 

Thftcker, M. S.—educated at 
Ahmednbad and Bombay.'; graduat¬ 
ed in engineering from Bristol Uni¬ 
versity;'worked in Calcutta Electric 
Supply Corpoiaizon 195?-? 947 ; Pro¬ 
fessor of Power Engineering, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore 1947- 
A) \ Director, ItvJi^n 'iLrdtute of 
Science, 194-*-55 ; ^'resident, Indian 
Science Congress 1^7-4cS ; President, 
Institute Engineers 1956 ; Presi- 
A s ti 1 1 ue of Metals 1955-56 ; 
•jacav Dircetor-Getteral, Council of 
‘Scientific -and Industrial Research 
‘since 1957. 

i • 

Thakurdas, Sir Purushottam- 
das, C.l.E. M.B.E.—Born 


Commission from 1957. 

Visvesvaraya, Sir M*, K.CI^ 

—Born 15th Sept, 1861 * It* 

Kolar district; graduated fro;ii 0$®*- 
tral College, Bangalore, 1881 ; joined; 
Bombay engineering service 1 ahd 
retired in 190): Chief Engineer* 
Mysore State 19^9; Chairman,/ 

Bombay Irrigation Ejnqlrii-y Com*. 
miltee : Chairman Indian Economic 
Enquiiy Committee 19!5; Member* 
Bombay Back Bay* Enquiry Com* 
miltee, 1929; in the capacity of ton-* 
suiting engineer and Adviser served 
in a number of States speh ate-. 

Baroda, Gwalior, Bhopal, Kolhapur' 
and municipalities such as Bombay,' 
Karachi and Nagpur ; was respoft-, 


Mav -0, ' IbNI ; was' ‘educated,- i /, 5,e , for ^^ing Mysore University. 


V\«*<the Elphimtone College and 
■joined the firm of Narandas Jay- 
m , i*,*V l X)2 ; Sheriff of Bombay 1920; 
member, lnchcape Committee; 
Member, Council of State 1922-23 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924- 
3’) ; ’T hrice President, Indian Mer¬ 
chant’ Chamber ; President, Indian 
Chamber, of Comirfprce ; Member, 
Rival Covmi'sion ^on Currency 
1926 ; Vice Chairman, Indian Cen¬ 
tral Banking Enquiiy Committee. 
TVvedi, Sir Chandvlal 

Ifir CpvlaL K.C.S.I.—born 2nd 
\VrV\ /educated at Elphin- 

, r,na Bombay and St. 

>«»c t Qvford • entered 
r* B«roy ^7. Assistant Commis- 
- j, horn wjsiu/p. ; Deputy-Secretary, 
Cafcfctta . and of Jndia (Home Dept.) 
\, m iissioner of fterar 


Bhadravati Iron Works and Kri*ha* 
raj as agar a Dam ; founded Jayacha* •’ 
marajendra Occupational Institute* , 
Bangalore ; , President, All India 
Manufacturers* Organisation' since ’ 
1941 ; Dcwnn of Mysore, 1912-18; .. ; 

Vizianagraxn, M a H a r • J# 
Kumar of —horn Dec. 28, .1905 ; 
educated at Princes College, Ajmer 
and England ; captain of the India® 
Cricket team which toured England 
in 1936 ; a great shikari; was Minis* .; 
ter of Justice in U*P* Cbveramert t i' ^ 
was President of the Criqket Control'. 
Board, f , .V, * 

Uday Skankar—t>V«.* 7 

pur ; was admitted oin 
College of Arts, London, btejgaty ‘ 
take training in the plastic 
the guidance of Sir William 
stein ; joined famous Ru$$j&n -* 



o*4 "who 


1 Anfta Pavlova; m$3e hisibwn%cbm- 
p$tty and lourefl round roe world < 
«$$ened culture centre vty Almora 


W$ 


V T-lwhich waa*close» down diyMje' 
W< \ War II. ‘ 
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Nobd P^as, 1958 ^ 

Literature —Boris Pasternak (U.S.SrlT).* 
Physics — Dr. Pavel Cherenkov (U.S.S.R.)* 
—Prof. L M. Frank (U.S.S.R.). 
Chemistry —Dr. Frederief; Sang a i (England). 
F<w**-rFather Georges Pire (Belgium). 
Medicine —Joshua LederKjurgh (U.J\). 

—Dr. Gerald WV Beaddle (U.S.). 

—Dr. Edward ^.L. Tatum (U.S.), 






Refused to accerij> the Prize. 


\ 



Pakistan *—general Ayub Khan. 

{France —General de Gaulle (President). 


V' 


—Michel Dcbri (Prime Minister). 

Lebanon —Rashid Kara mi (Prime Minister). 

Buraia— General N T e Win (Prime Minister). 

X*xion of S. Africa —Dr. Hendril^ P. Verwoerd (Prime Minister)v 
w>Miy —Antonio Segni (Prime Minister). 

Cubc^rDr. Fidel Castro (Prime Minister). 


Sports 

I.F.A. Shield. 1958 —East Bengal. 

Aga Khan Hockey Cup 1958 —Northern Railway* 
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We Manufacture : 

Specialities, Sterilised, Chemical Solutions, 

Colloid Products, Vaccines, Phages and 

rharmaceuticai Drugs,—i n our own 

Laboratory and under the Supervision 

• v< 
of Expert Chemist 

East indiav 
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The Famous 

DENT0NIC 

ANTISEPTIC 

Tooth Powder 

Is now available with 

CHLOROPHYLL 


The wonder 
germicide and 
deodoriser 

Protects gums, 
brightens teeth 
and sweetens 
breath. 
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# There is enduring companionship 
where tastes are 


similar. Like cycling, . IIA ., Amn 

for example COMPANIONSHIP 

Tastes always meet when 
it comes to a Raleigh, for 
this bicycle, distinguished 
by its attractive finish 
and graceful proportions, 
will go along with you 
for years and years... 
never failing you and 
never complaining 
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76 
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699 
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Earth. The 
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LATEST BOOKS 


)- S. C. SARKAR’S 

) BOOK OF GENERAL 

j KNOWLEDGE 

[The only up-to-date and anthori- 
}tatvue book on General Knowledge. 

) 22nd Ed. 1959 Rs. 3.50 

[ S. C. SARKAR’S 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
GEOGRAPHY 

thoroughly revised and consi¬ 
derably enlarged. 

4th Ed. 1959 Rs. 2.50 

) S. C. SARKAR’S 

SUMMARY OF THE 
INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

Thdroughly revised edition in¬ 
corporating all the amendments of 

I the Constitution. 

4th Ed. Rs. 1.00 

r. K. SEN’S 

PRESS, PUBLICATION AND 
COPYRIGHT LAWS 
OF INDIA 

The book contains all the relevant 
Acts passed in recent years regard- 
|ing the Press, Publication and 
I Copyright Laws in India with notes 
.and rules thereunder and also 

»International Copyright Convention. 
I Demy 8 vo. Rs. 3.50 


STORIES FROM 
MODERN BENGAL 
BROKEN BREAD 

D'lfic into English by Lila Ray ! 

A representative collection of | 
twentyone selected Bengali Short ; 
Stones from Tagore to the latest 
shoit story writers of Bengal. 

Demy 8 vo. Rs. 7.00 

GANDHIAN CONCEPT 
OF STATE 

Edited by Dr. B. B. Majumdar 
The book contains nine papers 
on different aspects of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s concept of State by nine 
distinguished Indian teachers of 
political science. 

Demy 8 vo. Rs. 7.00 

SIR J. N. SARKAR’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS 

Fall of Mughal Empire 

(4 vols.) 40.00 

Short History of Aurangzeb 10.00 
Mughal Administration 5.00 

India through the Ages 2.50 

Anecdotes of Aurangzeb 2.50 

DR. KALIDAS NAG’S 

India & the Middle East 3.00 

Discovery of Asia 30.00 


M. C. SARKAR & SONS PRIVATE LTD. 
14, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-12 
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